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DotneHic  Ifutory.-^Pnnce  Regent's  Speech  upon  tmetung  the  Session  of  Par» 
liament»-^Debates  upon  the  Address.— New  Military  Arrangements, 


Th*  Parliament  met  on  the  4th  of 
NoTmber,  1813.''  Events  of  the  great* 
nt  importance  had  occurred  since  its 
prorogation,  and  a  series  of  successes 
had  Ixen  achieved  far  beyoad  the  ex* 
pwtations  even  of  the  most  sanguine. 
The  fate  of  Europe  seemed  to  be  de* 
cided ;  and  the  overthrow  of  a  mad 
ambition,  which  had  threatened  all 
nations  with  slavery,  appeared  to  be 
almost  accomplished.  Never,  surely, 
did  the  sovereign  of  these  realms  meet 
his  parliament  under  circumstances 
more  auspicious  than  those  in  which 
,  the  Prince  Regent  was  now  placed. 
He  was  entitled  to  challenge  the  ap* 
probation  of  the  legislature  and  of  the 
country  for  a  course  of  policy  which 
had  been  followed  by  consequences  at 
once  so  beneficial  and  so  glorious; 
since  it  seemed  impossible,  even  for 
the  most  peevish  politician,  to  deny 
that  the  personal  firmness  of  the 
Prince  had,  in  very  trying  circum* 
stances,  materiallycontributed  towards 
the  great  results  which  now  filled  the 
country  with  exultation.  In  sudi 
circumstances,  it  might  be  expected, 


that  the  public  business  would  not  be 
interrupted  by  much  angry  discussion, 
and  that,  while  entire  unanimity  on 
the  leading  topics  should  prevw,  a 
larger  share  of  confidence  would  be 
reposed  in  the  executive,  than  could, 
with  any  regard  to  the  constitution, 
be  bestowed  in  ordinary  times.  This 
confidence  became  the  more  necessary 
at  the  present  moment,  as  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  chief  ministers  of  the 
crown  was  absorbed  by  afiairs  of  the 
greatest  weight,  in  which  parliament 
could  not  with  advantage  directly  in¬ 
terfere.  The  Prince  and  his  ministers 
were  aware,  that,  to  merit  this  confi¬ 
dence,  some  pledge  of  their  modera¬ 
tion  in  prosperity,  no  less  than  of 
their  firmness  in  adversity,  would  be 
required  ;  and  they  determined,  there¬ 
fore,  to  prove  themselves  not  wanting 
in  any  of  the  qualifications  which  be¬ 
came  their  high  offices,  and  which 
were  imperiously  demanded  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  times.  Of  the 
qualities  of  temper  and  moderation 
80  essential  to  the  great  crisis  in  which 
they  were  about  to  act,  they  gave  a 
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solemn  assurance  in  the  speech  which 
was  delivered  from  the  throne  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  session. 

After  alludinjr,  with  regret,  to  the 
king’s  indisposition,  it  was  remarked, 
that  “  The  ^at  and  splendid  success 
with  which  it  has  pleas^  Divine  Pro> 
vidence  to  bless  his  majesty’s  arms, 
and  those  of  his  allies,  in  the  course  x>f 
the  present  campaign,  has  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  most  important  conse¬ 
quences  to  Europe.  In  Spain,  the 
glorious  and  decisive  victory  obtained 
near  Vittoria  has  been  followed  by 
the  advance  of  the  allied  forces  to  the 
Pyrenees,  by  the  repulse  of  the  enemy 
in  every  attempt  to  regain  the  ground 
he  had  been  compelled  to  abandon,  by 
the  reduction  of  the  fortress  of  Saint 
Sebastian,  and  finaUy  by  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  allied  army  on  the 
frontier  of  France.  In  this  series  of 
brilliant  operations,  you  will  have  ob¬ 
served,  with  the  highest  satisfaction, 
the  consummate  skill  and  ability  of 
the  great  commander  Field  Marshal 
the  Marquis  of  Wellington,  and  the 
steadiness  and  unconquerable  spirit 
which  have  been  equally  displayed  by 
the  troops  of  the  three  nations  united 
under  his  command.” 

In  allusion  to  the  affairs  of  the 
North,  it  was  observed,  “  The  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  armistice  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  the  declaration  of  war 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  aninst 
France,  have  been  most  happily  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  system  of  cordial 
union  and  concert  amongst  the  allied 

Eowers.  The  effects  of  this  union 
ave  even  surpassed  those  expectations 
which  it  was  calculated  to  excite.  By 
the  signal  victories  obtained  over  the 
French  armies  in  Silesia,  at  Culm,  and 
at  Denevitz,  the  efforts  of  the  enemy 
to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  territories  were 
completely  frustrated.” 

After  referring  to  the  prosperous 
statexif  commerce,  and  other  matters 


of  domestic  interest,  the  Prince  ob¬ 
served,  '*  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
decided  conviction  which  now  happily 
prevails  throughout  so  large  a  portion 
of  Europe,  that  the  war  in  which  the 
allied  powers  are  engaged  against  the 
ruler  of  France  is  a  war  of  necessity ; 
and  that  his  views  of  universal  domi¬ 
nion  can  only  be  defeated  by  com¬ 
bined  and  determined  resistance.  The 
public  spirit  %nd  national  enthusiasm 
which  have  successively  accomplished 
the  deliverance  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  empire,  now  equally  animate  the 
German  people ;  and  we  may  justly 
entertain  the  fullest  confidence  that 
the  same  perseverance  on  their  part 
will  ultimately  lead  to  the  same  glo¬ 
rious  result.” 

After  making  these  remarks,  his 
Royal  Highness  proceeded  to  unfold  in 
general  terms  the  views  of  policy  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  British  government 
and  its  allies.-— <*  I  cannot  but  deplore 
most  deeply,”  said  he,  **  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  this  extended  warfare,  and  of 
all  those  miseries  which  the  insatiable 
ambition  of  the  ruler  of  France  hat 
so  long  inflicted  upon  Europe.  No 
disposition  to  require  from  France  sa¬ 
crifices  of  any  description  inconsistent 
with  her  honour  or  just  pretensions  as 
a  nation  will  ever  be  on  my  part,  or 
on  that  of  his  majesty’s  allies,  an  ob¬ 
stacle  to  peace.  The  restoration  of 
that  great  blessing,  upon  principles  of 
justice  and  equality,  has  never  ceased 
to  be  my  anxious  wish  ;  hut  1  am  ful¬ 
ly  convinced  that  it  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  continuance  of  those  ef¬ 
forts  which  have  already  delivered  so 
large  a  part  of  Europe  from  the  power 
of  the  enemy.  To  the  firmness  and 
perseverance  of  this  country  these  ad¬ 
vantages  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
ascril^d.  Let  this  consideration  ani¬ 
mate  us  to  new  exertions,  and  we  shall 
thus,  I  trust,  be  enabled  to  bring  this 
long  and  arduous  contest  to  a  conclu- 
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uon»  which  will  be  conaisteat  with  the 
independence  of  all  the  nations  enga¬ 
ged  in  it|  and  with  the  general  securi- 
ty  of  Europe.” 

The  address  was  moved  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  IMgby,  and 
seconded  by  the  Earl  of  Cure,  who 
observed,  that  the  brilliant  course  of 
events,  upon  which  he  had  now  to  con¬ 
gratulate  their  lordships,  was  sufficient 
to  inspire  the  humblest  individual,  and 
cheer  the  most  diffident  and  unassu¬ 
ming.  Whichever  way  they  turned 
their  eyes,  British  valour  shone  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  the  British  standard 
waved  triumphant.  When  they  savr 
that  the  firmness  of  this  country,  in 
continuing  the  conflict  with  France, 
had  led  the  way  to  that  spirit  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  French  domination  which  had 
now  triumphed  over  all  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  French  ruler  ;  when 
they  saw  the  ports  of  Europe  open¬ 
ed  to  the  commerce  of  Britain ;  and 
when  they  saw  the  British  standard 
waving  triumphant  upon  the  territory 
of  France;  surely  these  were  events 
that  justly  gave  cause  for  exultation 
at  the  proud  eminence  of  glory  which 
the  Bntish  empire  had  attained.  If 
one  dark  spot  clouded  tbe  scene  of 

ry,  if  the  lamented  continuance  of 
majesty’s  indisposition  prevented 
him  from  participating  in  the  joy  and 
exultation  of  his  people,  they  must  re¬ 
flect  that  perfect  happiness  was  not 
the  lot  of  man,  and  they  might  be  as¬ 
sured  that  the  people  would  not  fail 
to  recollect  the  benignant  rule  of  their 
monarch  who  for  fiuy  years  had  gui¬ 
ded  tbe  helm  of  state  with  a  steady  and 
unerring  hand';  ever  attentive  to  the 
interests  of  his  subjects,  and  ever  an¬ 
xious  to  promote  and  increase  their 
welfare.  He  sincerely  congratulated 
their  lordships  upon  the  glorious  events 
which  now  so  justly  formed  the  theme 
of  exultation.  To  this  country  was 
Europe  indebted  for  mamtaining,  with 
I  firm  and  steady  hand,  the  conflict 


with  all  the  power  of  France ;  until 
in  the  peninsula,  under  the  auspices  of 
a  grant  and  illustrious  commander,  our 
military  renown  had  rivalled  the  splen¬ 
did  atchievements  of  our  navy,  and  the 
laurels  wreathed  round  our  military 
standards  had  vied  with  the  triumphs 
of  our  fleets.  There  was  that  spirit 
which  animated  the  Spaniards,  dierish- 
ed  and  maintained  by  British  assistance 
and  co-operation,  till  H  communicated 
its  inspiring  feelings  to  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  finally  whelmed  in  de¬ 
struction  the  army  of  the  ruler  of 
France.  By  her  councils,  Britain  had 
animated  the  Spanish  nation  ;  by  her 
arms,  assisted  them ;  and  posterity 
would  regard  with  admiration  the  ar¬ 
duous  struggle  that  had  been  thus  no-- 
bly  maintained.  That  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  troops  had  fought  in  line 
with  the  British  army,  was  to  them  no 
■small  praise ;  and  it  was  due  to  them, 
to  record  the  bravery  with  which  they 
had  sustained  their  military  character. 
The  great,  the  brilliant  events  that  had 
now  occurred,  would  be  recorded  in 
much  more  imperishable  annals  than  in 
his  fleeting  and  transient  sentences. 
He  would  not,  therefore,  detain  their 
lordships  by  dwelling  upon  them.  He 
could  not,  however,  refrain  frons  noti¬ 
cing,  in  a  rapid  glance,  some  of  those 
events  which  now  presented  so  grati¬ 
fying  a  picture  of  the  state  of  Europe. 
Whichever  way  they  turned  their  re¬ 
gards,  they  saw  tbe  success  of  the  cause 
of  the  independence  of  Europe ;  they 
sawthegratifyingprogressof  tbatspirit 
which  had  so  admiralty  combatted  the 

flower  of  France;  th^  saw  the  defection 
rom  the  side  of  the  r  rench  ruler  of  the 
Rhenish  confederation,  led  by  Bavaria 
—Bavaria,  wbicbhad  derived  her  power 
and  her  importance,  and  a  solid  acqui¬ 
sition  of  territory,  from  France  ;  and 
yet  they  saw  t^t  these  advantages 
were  considered  as  nothing,  in  compa¬ 
rison  with  the  mischiefs  arising  from 
the  domination  of  France.  Such  was 
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the  spirit  that  now  animated  the  na> 
tions  of  Europe,  and  thej  bad  seen  the 
glorious  results  to  which  it  had  led. 
Only  a  few  years  since,  the  power  of 
France  overshadowed  Europe,  and  her 
troops  were  collected  on  her  coast  to  be 
sent  forth  for  the  subjugation  of  Britain ; 
now,  her  armies  were  every  where  de¬ 
feated,  the  cause  of  Europe  triumphed 
over  the  power  of  France ;  Spain  was 
delivered  from  French  aggression  by 
British  prowess,  combined  with  the 
valour  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portu¬ 
guese  ;  and  the  standards,  which  had 
been  so  often  crowned  with  laurel  in 
defeating  French  aggressions  in  the 
peninsula,  now  waved  triumphant  on 
the  territory  of  France.  Such  was  the 
cheering  view  of  those  great  and  glo* 
rious  events  which  now  pressed  upon 
us  in  the  full  tide  of  success  ;  such  the 
opening  of  the  new  day  that  now  dawn¬ 
ed  upon  Europe,  and  promised  to  chase 
away  the  gloom  that  had  so  lately  dark¬ 
ened  its  prospect.” 

The  Marquis  of  Wellesley  observed, 
that  **  he  was  anxious  to  take  the  ear¬ 
liest  opportunity  of  expressing  his  sa¬ 
tisfaction  at  the  important  events  allu¬ 
ded  to  in  his  Royal  Highness’s  speech, 
by  which  the  destinies  of  Europe  had 
bMn  changed.  He  wished  to  state, 
before  he  sat  down,  why  that  satisfac¬ 
tion,  which  he  felt  in  common  with  the 
country  at  large,  was  with  him  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  not  a  sentiment.  It  was  not 
so  much  because  these  events  had  rai¬ 
sed  the  military  reputation  of  this  coun- 
Xrj  and  of  our  allies,  or  depressed  that 
of  military  despot  to  whom  we 
were  opposed,  that  they  had  the  high¬ 
est  value  in  his  eyes ;  but  because  they 
were  the  natural  result  of  wise  and 
cautious  measures,  executed  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  vigour,  and  display¬ 
ing  a  wisdom  of  combination,  and  pru¬ 
dence  of  plan,  which  could  not  fail, 
tdtimately,  to  be  rewarded  with  the 
success  by  which  they  were  attended. 
He  would  not  now  dwell  on  the  errors 


committed  in  former  periods  by  this 
country,  or  by  the  allies ;  but  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  the  glorious  successes  which  had 
lately  crowned  our  arms  in  Spaing  and 
the  arms  of  our  allies  in  the  North  of 
Europe,  were  to  be  traced  to  the  long 
train  of  persevering  councils  persisted 
in  by  the  government  of  this  country. 
Though  these  councils  had  not  always 
immediatelyproduced  the  resultswhiw 
were  expected  by  those  who  entertain¬ 
ed  them,  they  were  not  the  less  the 
cause  of  what  had  ultimately  taken 
place.  The  long  perseverance  of  this 
country  showed,  in  the  most  convin¬ 
cing  manner,  the  disposition  which 
pervaded  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
Its  inhabitants.  While  we  were  en¬ 
deavouring  to  catch  the  last  breath  of 
expiring  opposition,  and  exerting  our¬ 
selves  in  a  struggle  apparently  hope¬ 
less,  at  that  moment  the  public  coun¬ 
cils  of  this  country  were  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  European  liberty  ;  for 
an  opportunity  was  thus  given  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  to  recoasidW  their  for¬ 
mer  errors,  and  to  learn  that  great  les¬ 
son  which  the  example  of  Britain  af¬ 
forded  them.  Nothing  could  be  more 
true  than  the  last  words  which  that 
great  statesman,  Mr  Pitt,  ever  deliver¬ 
ed  in  public,  **  that  England  bad  saved 
herself  by  her  firmness,  and  had  saved 
other  nations  by  her  example.”  What 
a  satisfactory  and  consoling  reflection 
it  was  for  us,  that  from  this  original 
fountain  the  sacred  waters  of  gladness 
and  glory  had  flowed,  which  at  last 
overspread  the  greatest  partof  Europe; 
that  to  the  persevering  spirit  of  this 
country  it  was  owing  that  other  na¬ 
tions  were  at  last  animated  to  deeds 
worthy  of  the  noble  cause  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  and  of  the  great 
example  whi»  was  set  them.” 

Lord  Grenville  on  this  occasion 
made  a  very  able  speech.  **  1  felt,” 
said  he,  **  from  the  moment  the  late 
glorious  intelligence  was  received,  a 
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Dost  earnest  anxiety  to  be  present  on 
this  occasion,  and  to- offer  to  parlia¬ 
ment  my  warm  congratulations  upon 
tbe  successes  that  have  crowned  the 
efforts  of  this  country.  I  was  desi¬ 
rous  to  attend  in  my  place,  not  cer¬ 
tainly  expecting  that  any  differences  of 
opimon  would  arise  upon  the  various 
interesting  topics  of  the  address ;  on 
the  contrary,  1  anticipated  what  I  have 
the  satisfaction  to  find  confirmed,  the 
complete  and  cordial  concurrence  of 
this  House  in  that  point  which  justly 
formed  the  leading  and  capital  feature 
of  the  speech  from  the  throne.  I  am 
happy,  however,  in  availing  myself  of 
this  opportunity  of  stating,  not  mere¬ 
ly  my  acquiescence  in  the  general  sen¬ 
timent,  but  my  entire  approbation  of 
the  tone  and  language  of  the  ^eech 
delivered  this  day  by  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  to  parliament.  1  think  it  but  jus¬ 
tice  to  say,  that,  in  my  opinion,  there 
never  were  delivered  from  the  throne 
sentiments  better  adapted  for  the  oc- 
cauon,  couched  in  terms  better  select¬ 
ed  for  the  purpose.  It  is  to  me  a  great 
^tification  at  all  times  to  bear  my 
tumble  testimony  to  the  propriety  of 
any  proceeding  ;  but  it  is  more  parti¬ 
cularly  welcome  to  me  at  a  time  like 
the  present,  because,  although  I  come 
here  to  discharge  a  common  duty,  I 
come  here  at  no  common  moment ;  the 
crisis  is  now  arrived  when  the  mighty 
object  to  sriilch  our  wishes  have  been 
to  long  and  so  painfully  directed,  is 
near  its  accomplishmeot.  From  the 
moment  when  the  inauspicious  treaty 
of  Basle  was  promulgated  and  known 
(I  speak  of  an  event  that  took  place 
twenty  years  ago,  the  confederacy  of 
the  powers  of  Europe  to  resist  France), 
those  at  the  head  of  the  diplomacy  of 
the  French  empire  have  pursued,  with 
undeviating  perseverance,  one  fixed 
principle,  which,  in  my  judgment, 
contributed  much  more  to  her  subse¬ 
quent  progress  than  any  boasted  or 
real  military  pre.«minence,  however 


great  it  may  occasionally  have  been.  I 
speak  of  that  uniform  system  of  sepa¬ 
ration  and  disunion  by  which  she  but 
too  successfully  laboured  to  sever  and 
alienate  those  powers  which,  had  they 
rightly  understood  their  mutual  inte¬ 
rests,  ought  to  have  been  fastened  to¬ 
gether  by  one  common  bond,  for  the 
defence  of  their  freedom  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  against  the  unceasing  and  reite¬ 
rated  aggressions  of  France.  I  need 
scarcely  remind  you,  my  lords,  (indeed 
the  commemoration  might  by  some  be 
deemed  a  reproach)  in  detail  of  all  the 
artifices  of  f  rench  diplomacy ;  I  need 
not  certainly  recal  to  your  recollections 
the  unhappy  success  by  which  they 
were  usually  attended.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  that  I  should  shew  how  often,  by 
the  delusive  prospect  of  some  peculiar 
and  separate  advantage ;  by  the  vain 
hope  oi  some  spoliation  of  an  unoffend¬ 
ing  neighbour }  by  the  idle  offer  of  a 
share  in  the  territory  of  some  defence¬ 
less  state ;  by  the  seductive  promise  of 
a  participation  in  the  plunder  of  some 
weaker  power,  France  has  been  able  to 
withdraw  from  the  general  league,  and 
even  to  enlist  in  her  cause,  those  whose 
very  existence  (as  experience  has  un¬ 
fortunately  shewn)  depended  upon  a 
firm  resistance  to  her  insinuating  en¬ 
croachments.  So  painful  must  be  the 
retrospection,  that  I  would  not  now 
refer  to  it,  were  it  not  in  the  hope  that 
an  useful  lesson  may  be  drawn  from 
the  remembrance.  £  would  not  turn 
my  eyes  upon  the  dark  and  dreary* 
prospects  of  the  past,  did  it  not  bright¬ 
en  by  contrast  the  gratifying  views  of 
the  future,  where  we  see  all  those 
powers,  formerly  the  victims  of  French, 
chicanery  and  imposition,  who  had 
been  deprived  of  their  security,  having 
returned  to  a  due  sense  of  their  mutuu 
interests,  revenging  themselves  upon 
their  oppressors  for  the  wrongs  they 
had  been  by  artifice  compelled  to  en¬ 
dure.  Now  then,  my  lords,  we  may 
triumphantly  ask,  is  this  the  peculiar 
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and  separate  cause  of  Great  Britain  i 
— No.  Is  this  a  contest  merely  re* 
specting  commercial  prosperity,  and 
the  comparatively  inferior  concerns  of 
trade  ? — No.  We  fight  for  that  for 
which  we  always  professed  that  we 
fought :  We  arm  for  that  for  which 
we  always  boasted  that  we  armed :  We 
have  maintained  the  contest  for  those 
objects  for  which  we  always  declared 
that  we  maintained  it ; — viz.  as  the 
only  possible  mode  of  asserting  the 
independence  of  other  states,  and, 
through  their  independence,  of  sup¬ 
porting  our  own.  The  period  has  now 
arrived,  when  alt  Europe,  with  one 
voice,  assents  to  the  truth  of  our  as¬ 
sertion  ;  and  though  it  be  indeed  late, 
yet,  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  it 
will  not  be  too  late  for  the  full  accom¬ 
plishment  of  our  great  and  benevolent 
design.  Will  then,  my  lords,  this  re¬ 
trospection  to  the  wily  and  too  suc¬ 
cessful  expedients  of  our  enemy,  create 
painful  sensations  in  your  minds  I — 
Surely  not.  On  the  contrary,  does  it 
not  add  to  the  overflowing  sentiments 
of  exultation  at  the  achievements  of 
our  allies,  when  we  see  Europe  at 
length  united,  I  hope  indissolubly,  ih 
a  steady  perseverance  in  those  means 
which  alone  can  afford  it  security  and 
peace  ?  It  has  been  to  us  long  mani¬ 
fest,  that  it  was  only  by  continued  re¬ 
sistance,  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  partial 
views  and  interests,  by  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  pursue  just  measures  and  com¬ 
mon  objects,  that  the  mighty  fabric  of 
French  power  (which  had  been  long 
augmented  by  the  ruins  of  neighbour¬ 
ing  states)  was  to  be  demolished,  and 
reduced  to  such  limits  as  were  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  security  and  tranquillity 
of  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

•*  There  might,  my  lords,  rationally 
exist  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  Kne 
of  conduct  which  this  country  ought 
originally  to  have  held ;  hut  I  never 
heard  the  whisper  of  a  difference  of 
sentiment— I  believe  a  doubt  never  en¬ 


tered  the  mind  of  man  as  to  the  steps 
she  ought  to  take,  now  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  is  arrived  when  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  our  wishes  is  at  hand.  Know¬ 
ing,  therefore,  as  all  must  necessarily 
be  aware,  that  at  this  grand  moment, 
when  the  fate  of  Europe  is  depending, 
the  anxious  eyes  of  so  many  nations  are 
fixed  upon  the  first  deliberations  of 
the  British  parliament :  Knowing, 
too,  that  the  enemies  of  this  new  and 
victorious  confederation,  if  possible 
with  still  more  painful  expectation, 
are  waiting  to  hear  the  opinions  decla- 
red  and  the  language  employed  here 
upon  this  day  ;  I  feel  it  to  be  the  duty 
not  merely  of  those  who  stand  in  the 
prominent  situations  of  government, 
but  of  every  man  accustomed  to  take 
part  in  the  debates  of  this  House,  to 
come  forward  and  proclaim,  distinctly 
and  unequivocally,  his  sentiments  upon 
this  mighty  subject :  However  humble 
his  station,  and  however  weak  his  sen¬ 
timents,  still  they  cannot,  at  this  cri¬ 
sis,  be  a  matter  of  indifference.  As  to 
arrangements  of  domestic  policy,  there 
may  m  conflicting  sentiments ;  in  a 
free  country  there  must  unavoidably 
exist  personal  predilections  and  poh- 
tical  unions ;  but  upon  this  grand 
question  all  party  conflicts  must  he 
swallowed  up  and  lost :  It  is  the  cause 
of  no  party,  of  no  set  of  individuals, 
but  of  the  whole  nation,  joined  in  sen¬ 
timent  and  in  action,  to  effect  a  great 
and  glorious  purpose.  So  long  as  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  confederated 
in  this  mighty  cause  (as  has  been  well 
expressed  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne)  shall  persevere  with  unshaken 
firmness,  to  the  sacrifice  of  all  partial 
views  and  separate  interests,  in  at¬ 
tempting  the  full  accomplishment  of 
what  appears  so  near  its  completion, 
it  equally  concerns  the  welfare  and 
the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  strain 
every  nerve,  and  to  call  forth  every 
energy.  Upon  this  point  the  royal 
address  is  prudently  guarded,  and  an 
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acquiescence  in  it  pledges  no  opinion 
adrerse  to  the  re-establishment  of 
peace.  God  forbid  that,  in  applaud¬ 
ing  the  policy  pursued,  and  in  recom¬ 
mending  a  vigorous  perseverance  in 
the  system,  I  would  be  understood  as 
uttering  any  sentiment  hostile  to  the 
re.establishment  of  tranquillity.  Peace 
is  the  dearest  blessing  that  a  govern¬ 
ment  can  bestow  on  a  nation  over 
which  it  presides.  Internal  tranquillity 
may  be  considered  as  the  first,  and  ex¬ 
ternal  peace  as  the  second  blessing  that 
any  power  under  Heaven  can  confer 
upon  a  people.  This  assertion  is  not 
only  correct  at  all  times,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  the  present  situation 
of  Europe :  After  the  miseries  that  it 
has  recently  endured  ;  after  the  long 
series  of  calamities  with  which  it  has 
been  afflicted  by  the  insatiable  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  ruler  of  France,  it  would 
be  more  than  ever  welcome:  In  the 
history  of  this  country,  or  of  Europe, 
where  can  a  period  be  named  when  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  more  strenu¬ 
ously  called  for  a  restoration  of  tran¬ 
quillity  i  To  Great  Britain,  most  as¬ 
suredly,  though  bending  under,  yet 
cheerfully  supporting,  the  unavoidable 
burdens  of  war ;  to  our  allies,  whom 
no  man  will  charge  with  too  great  pre¬ 
cipitation  in  commencing  hostilities,  or 
with  too  extensive  ambition  in  prose¬ 
cuting  them,  no  man  will  deny  that 
peace  will  be  inexpressibly  grateful, 
provided  it  can  be  secured  upon  terms 
becoming  the  lofty  and  imposing  at¬ 
titude  that  recent  exertions  have  en¬ 
abled  them  to  assume.  Not  even  in 
the  country  of  France  do  I  believe 
that  there  exists  more  than  one  man 
who  does  not  anxiously  and  earnestly 
desire  the  cessation  of  the  horrors  oc¬ 
casioned  by  a  state  of  warfare.  But  1 
trust  it  is  understood,  that  when  we 
desire  tranquillity,  we  expect  the  real 
blessing  of  peace,  not  the  empty  name, 
not  the  shadow,  but  the  substance. 
Too  long  did  deluded  Europe,  by 


temporary  and  partial  truces,  by  con¬ 
cession  following  concession,  purchase 
from  the  insatiable  enemy  a  precarious 
quiet,  a  troubled  sleep  ;  furnishing  to 
her  foe  the  very  means  of  his  aggres¬ 
sion,  and  of  her  own  subjugation. 

The  time,  my  lords,  is  now  arri¬ 
ved  f  and  I  rejoice  that  I  have  lived  to 
see  tne  hour)  when  the  walls  of  a  Bri¬ 
tish  parliament  may  again  re-echo  a 
sound  formerly  held  sacred  in  this 
country,  and  upon  the  observance  of 
which,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  de¬ 
pends  the  hope  of  the  restoration  of 
peace  to  Europe :  I  allude  to  the  old- 
fashioned  term,  now  almost  forgotten, 
of  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe  ;  and 
I  offer  up  my  thanks,  with  humble 

fratitude,  to  the  Supreme  Disposer  of 
[vents,  that,  after  so  long  a  period, 
he  has  permitted  me  to  behold  my  na¬ 
tive  land  in  such  a  commanding  situa¬ 
tion,  as  to  be  able  again  to  pursue  that 
which  ought  to  be  tbe  only  legitimate 
object  of  foreign  policy ;  I  mean  the 
establishment  and  preservation  of  a  ba¬ 
lance  of  power  in  Europe.  Often  as 
the  subject  has  been  discussed  and  dis¬ 
puted,  in  my  opinion,  we  ought  not  to 
consider  the  state  and  resources  of  an¬ 
other  kingdom  with  any  other  view 
than  this/— that  such  limits  may  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  power  of  a  nation  that  it 
shall  not  be  able  to  pursue  any  schemes 
of  unjust  aggrandisement  which  would 
destroy  the  equilibrium  that  ought  in¬ 
variably  to  be  preserved.  As  to  the 
debasement  of  the  power  or  the  degra¬ 
dation  of  the  honour  of  any  nation, 
that  ought  not  to  be  our  object ;  such 
a  design  would  be  a  degradation  to 
ourselves  :  we  ought  only  to  maintain 
that  for  which  our  ancestors  shed  their 
blood  ;  which  at  former  periods,  and 
in  the  best  times  of  English  history, 
was  held  sacred,  was  never  entirely 
abandoned,  and  only  temporarily  re¬ 
linquished,  because  the  then  suppliant 
nations  of  the  continent  refus^  to 
unite  for  its  maintenance.  Now,  how- 
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ever,  the  day>«tar  of  freedom  once 
more  dawns  \tpon  Europe^tbe  ni^ht 
of  ignorance  and  slavery  is  fast  with¬ 
drawing,  and  a  glorious  day  of  liberty 
and  happiness  is  promised  to  the  a- 
wakening  world.  Now,  then,  let  Great 
Britain  resume  her  ancient  policy  t  let 
her  once  more  perceive  that  the  only 
mode  by  which  the  independence  of 
the  great  commonwealth  of  Europe 
can  be  secured,  is  not  by  perpetual 
peace,  for  that  is  the  visionary  dream 
of  visionary  men  ;  but  by  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  balance  of  power,  by 
which  even  in  war  itself  the  weak  will 
find  refuge  from  their  oppressors. — 
Such  is,  ui  my  opinion,  the  true  ob¬ 
ject  for  the  attainment  of  which  this 
country  is  now  called  upon  to  exert 
her  energies ;  such  is  the  object,  for 
the  attamment  of  which,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  no  sacrifices  will  be  too  great : 
by  that  alone  can  dominie  security  be 
obtained ;  by  that  we  shall  firmly  grasp 
the  substance,  instead  of  being  idly  de¬ 
luded  by  the  shadow,  and  shall,  for 
ourselves  and  other  nations,  acquire  the 
inestimable  blessing  of  lasting  tran¬ 
quillity. 

“  With  respect,  my  lords,  to  the 
detail  of  particular  measures ;  from  en¬ 
tering  upon  them,  the  Speech  has  with 
great  propriety  abstained  :  upon  them 
It  would  be  more  unfit  that  1  should 
now  dilate  ;  but  1  desire  to  assure  the 
House,  (as  may  be  collected  from  the 
sentiments  I  have  to-day  expressed,  if 
indeed  it  was  not  to  be  gathered  from 
the  whole  tenor  of  my  li/c),  that  what¬ 
ever  plans  may  be  suggested,  having 
these  objects  in  view,  1  shall  meet  them 
with  a  most  earnest  wish  to  find  that 
they  are  compatible  with  the  interests 
of  the  country.  1  caivnot  be  ignorant 
of  the  dificulties  that  may  be  oppo¬ 
sed,  and  upon  them  it  would  be  equal¬ 
ly  premature  to  offer  any  opinion ;  1 
do,  however,  fervently  hope — nay,  1 
believe,  that  they  may  be  surmount¬ 
ed  ;  and  when  they  are  produced,  I 


shall  apply  myself  to  them  with  an 
anxious  wish  that  I  may  be  able  to 
give  them  my  zealous  support.  I  have 
now  stated  to  the  House  what  I  think 
ought  to  he  the  policy  of  England, 
and  I  have  hinted  at  the  mode  by  which 
that  policy  ought  to  be  pursued  :  there 
is  but  one  course  ;  and  that  is,  the  ex¬ 
ertion  of  every  means  this  country  can 
employ— «f  influence,  of  persuasion, 
and  even  of  power,  if  it  be  found  ne¬ 
cessary,  to  cement  and  unite  the  great 
confederacy  now  existing.  Such  is 
the  happy  situation  of  this  island,  that 
to  discharge  the  functions  she  is  called 
upon  by  Europe  to  perform,  no  other 
nation  possesses  equal  advantages :  In 
whatever  disputes  may  arise,  tbe  con¬ 
tinental  powers  must,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  be  interested.  This  coun¬ 
try  alone  has  no  concern  in  such  par¬ 
tial  interests  ;  she  is  the  fit  arbiter  of 
all ;  and  by  whatever  particular  ar¬ 
rangements  the  balance  of  power  is  se¬ 
cured,  her  only  care  need  be,  that  so 
beneficial  an  object  should  be  ulti¬ 
mately  accomplished.  I  therefore  can¬ 
not  too  fervently  or  strongly  impress 
upon  the  House,  that  ia  this  view  tbe 
balance  of  power  should  be  the  polar 
star  that  is  to  guide  us  in  all  our  move¬ 
ments.  It  would  naturally  give  me  tbe 
deepest  concern,  if,  ia  these  various 
undeitakings,  the  seeds  of  jealousy  and 
disunion  were  unfortunately  to  spring 
up  ;  yet  still  we  should  liave  but  one 
steady  even  course  to  pursue,  not 
vouring  either  one  party  or  tbe  other ; 
our  object  must  be  to  combine  all  Eu¬ 
rope  by  tbe  strongest  link,  of  union ; 
by  effecting  which,  we  may  look  for 
the  speedy  completion  of  those  great 
designs,  the  mere  hope  of  which,  a 
few  months  ago,  was  considered  as 
little  better  than  a  dream  of  insanity. 
1  have  said,  my  lords,  that  in  the  chw- 
racter  of  umpire  which  Great  Britsun 
would  assume,  we  ought  generally  to 
be  guided  by  the  strictest  impartiality ; 
but  if  there  be  any  exception  to  tUs 
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rule»  if  there  be  one  part  of  the  conti* 
nent  occupied  by  France*  to  which  we 
li^bt  be  justifi^  in  looking  with  pe* 
cuhar  interest,  with  something  like 
paternal  concern,  it  would  be  »r  the 
re.establishment  of  the  independence 
of  Holland.  Among  all  the  powers 
tacrificed  to  the  inordinate  ambition  of 
Buonaparte,  I  know  of  none,  Holland 
eicepted,  that  can  truly  assert  they 
fell  victims  to  their  alliance  with  Great 
Biitmn.  In  the  hour  of  danger,  threat¬ 
ened  by  an  overwhelming  force,  Hol¬ 
land  looked  to  this  country  for  aid  ; 
and  could  any  assistance  have  availed, 
this  nation,  1  am  convinced,  would 
have  made  any  sacrifice  to  save  its  fall- 
bg  friend.  It  has  been  well  said,  that 
this  is  not  the  fit  period  for  talking  of 
specific  terms  of  peace ;  that  this 
country  must  not  pledge  itself  to  do 
more  tran  it  can  achieve,  or  to  disap¬ 
point  expectation  by  announcing  what 
the  coarse  of  events  may  prevent  her 
from  accomplishing ;  but  intending  on 
this  day,  my  lords,  to  deliver,  though 
in  brief,  a  summary  of  what  I  conceive 
most  important  to  be  attempted,  I  feel 
that  1  should  not  have  fully  dischar¬ 
ged  my  duty,  or  completely  satisfied 
my  own  mind,  if  I  did  not  express  my 
opinion,  that  of  all  the  consequences 
of  success  which  Great  Britain  may 
contemplate,  in  the  height  of  her  ex¬ 
ultation,  there  is  none  to  which  she 
ought  to  direct  a  more  anxious  eye, 
and  none  for  which  she  ought  to  make 
greater  sacrifices,  or  which  would  more 
redound  to  her  honour  and  promote 
her  interests,  than  the  re-cstablish- 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  Holland  on 
such  a  basis  as  to  enable  her  to  resume 
the  situation  she  formerly  held  among 
the  powers  of  Europe. 

“  My  lords,  we  liave  recently  wit¬ 
nessed  what  has  been  justly  termed  a 
success  even  beyond  those  expectations 
which  the  confederation  of  tlte  allied 
powers  could  inspire.  If  it  be  the 
will  of  Providence  that  the  tide  shall 
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now  turn,  and  that  it  shall  pursue  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  which  since 
the  year  1793  it  has  regularly  kept }  if 
we  may  now  hope  to  resume  that  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  continent  which  we  for¬ 
merly  enjoyed,  to  which  the  struggle 
we  long  almost  singly  maintained,  to 
which  the  powerful  assistance  we  have 
afforded  to  the  common  cause,  to 
which  the  uprightness  and  disinterest¬ 
edness  of  our  motives  entitle  us,  we 
may  with  gratifying,  but  not  arrogant 
self-complacence,  discharge  those  du¬ 
ties,  which,  while  they  promote  and 
secure  the  permanent  interests  of  our 
own  country,  are  not  less  conducive  to 
the  general  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
continental  Europe.  I  atn  aware  that 
thfs  is  a  point  on  which  it  would  be 
highly  injudicious  for  any  member  of 
the  executive  government  to  express 
an  opinion  ;  and  1  therefore  do  not 
desire  that  any  remark  should  be  made 
in  reply  to  this  part  of  the  subject  ; 
but  1  think  it  is  due  to  that  unhappy 
nation  suffering  such  unmerited  op- 

firession  from  its  attachment  to  Eng- 
and,  that  it  should  see,  that  at  the 
moment  when  we  are  auticipating  the 
period  when  we  shall  resume  our  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  continent,  her  peculiar 
claims  have  not  been  forgotten  in  the 
Britisii  parliament. 

(c  Qoe  word  more,  and  I  have  done  : 
it  is  to  conjure  you  ( I  hope  it  is  unne¬ 
cessary)  not  to  do  me  the  great  injus¬ 
tice  of  believing,  that  the  opinions  1 
have  just  uttered  are  the  result  merely 
of  the  exultation  and  triumph  so  justly 
felt  in  consequence  of  the  recent  wel¬ 
come  and  unexpected  intelligence.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  such  events  are  calculated 
to  warm  the  heart  of  every  individual 
who  feels  not  only  for  the  natural 
rights  of  man,  but  for  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  nations :  Undoubtedly  it  does 
inspire  me  with  fresh  hopes  and  increa¬ 
sing  confidence,  that  the  glorious  har¬ 
vest  is  at  hand  when  we  are  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  all  our  toils,  and  of  all 
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our  privations.  I  look  forward  with 
joy  to  the  approaching  re-establish* 
n»ent  of  many  warlike  and  independent 
nations,  when  they  will  throw  off  the 
galling  yoke  that  has  pressed  them  to 
tne  ground,  but  has  not  broken  their 
•pint.  But,  my  lords,  I  do  not  wish 
you  (nor  have  I  myself  so  acted)  to 
form  opinions  merely  by  recent  events ; 
Those  who,  like  me,  have  watched  the 
whole  course  of  these  proceedings  ; 
those  who  have  heard  my  opinions  in 
their  application  to  those  proceed¬ 
ings;  those  with  whom  I  have  held 
conversation  since  the  commencement 
of  the  confederacy  ;  those  with  whom, 
for  the  last  iortnight,  1  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  confidential  communica¬ 
tion  upon  the  subject  of  the  line  of  con¬ 
duct  I  should  this  day  pursue,  know 
it  to  be  my  deliberate  opinion,  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  confederacy, 
acting  on  no  partial  and  contracted 
views,  but  pursuing  one  general  ob¬ 
ject,  of  itself  irresistibly  called  upon 
Great  Britain  to  employ  all  her  ener¬ 
gies,  and  to  devote  all  her  exertions  to 
the  success  of  a  common  and  glorious 
cause.  Such  was  the  sentiment  I  was 
prepared  to  express  before  the  glad  ti¬ 
dings  last  received  were  obtained  ;  and 
1  was  prepared  to  add  an  exhortation, 
that,  as  the  chances  of  war  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  precarious,  you  would  pre¬ 
pare  yourselves  to  meet  with  firmness 
those  disasters  which  human  foresight 
could  not  predict,  and  which  human 
wisdom  could  not  prevent.  Even  un¬ 
der  circumstances  that,  with  some, 
might  seem  almost  to  justify  the 
confidence  of  certainty,  I  now  offer 
that  exhortation.  If,  in  the  course 
of  human  events  ^although  I  see 
little  cause  to  fear)  any  unforeseen 
calamity  should  unfortunately  occur, 
remember  the  glorious  cause  in  which 
you  are  engaged :  It  may  for  an  in¬ 
stant  damp  your  hopes  ;  but  let  it  not 
damp  your  ardour,  or  shake  your  re- 
wlution.  Be  assured,  my  lords,  of 


this  (I  hope  you  are  already  assured 
of  it,)  that  there  is  for  this  coun¬ 
try  no  separate  safety,  no  separate 
peace.  There  is  neither  safety  nor 
peace  for  England,  but  with  the  safe¬ 
ty  and  peace  of  Europe.  As  for  con¬ 
tinental  Europe,  it  is  equally  true, 
that  an  indissoluble  union,  a  firm  con¬ 
federation,  in  conjunction  with  this 
country,  can  only  secure  for  all,  Uber- 
ty,  tranquillity,  and  happiness;  can 
only  obtain  peace,  now  almost  beyond 
the  memory  of  living  man.  The  plain 
duty  of  this  country,  placing  its  trust 
in  Providence,  is  to  improve,  by  every 
possible  exertion,  the  bright  prospect 
that  lies  before  us  ;  With  the  energies 
of  Great  Britain,  duly  applied,  ulti- 
mate  success  may  be  conMently  anti¬ 
cipated  ;  we  may  now  look  forward  to 
the  speedy  accomplishment  of  that 
great  purpose,  for  the  attainment  of 
which  we  have  already  sacrificed,  per¬ 
formed,  and  endured  so  much ;  and 
for  which  we  are  still  ready  to  sacri¬ 
fice,  perform,  and  endure.” 

It  was  not  necessary  for  the  mini¬ 
ster,  on  this  occasion,  to  say  much ; 
but  in  the  course  of  bis  speech  Lord 
Liverpool  made  some  remarks  upon 
the  character  of  the  war  which  deserve 
to  be  recorded.  After  alluding  to  the 
failure  of  former  coalitions,  and  the 
success  of  the  French,  «  What,  then, 
we  might  enquire,  was  this  new  life 
which  has  given  an  irresistible  impulse 
to  the  present  confederacy  of  the  north¬ 
ern  nations  ?  The  feeling  of  national 
independence,  that  sentiment  which 
impels  all  men  to  stand  before  the  li¬ 
berties  of  their  countries.  This  feel¬ 
ing,  which  first  arose  in  the  nations 
of  the  peninsula,  gave  the  war  a  new 
character,  and  afforded  grounds  to 
hope  not  only  for  the  deliverance  of 
those  nations,  but  of  the  rest  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  There  had  been  before  wars  of 
governments,  but  none  like  this  be¬ 
tween  nations ;  and  all  our  principles 
of  policy  and  prudence  must  have 
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been  belied,  if  the  issue  of  the  present 
confederacy  had  not  been  eery  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  of  any  of  the  former 
ones.  They  had  before  them  instan¬ 
ces  of  perseverance  unexampled  in  any 
other  cause  than  that  of  liberty ; — 
they  had  seen  nations,  the  least  milita¬ 
ry  of  Europe,  become  formidable,  and 
successfully  resist  the  best  disciplined 
troops  of  France.  Small  as  that  coun¬ 
try  was  in  comparison  of  some  other 
Mtions  of  Europe,  yet  the  establish- 
nwnt  of  the  armies  oi  Portugal  was  of 
the  greatest  consequence ;  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  success  of  the  allied  ar¬ 
mies  in  the  peninsula  ;  and  as  it  gave, 
in  addition  to  the  general  national  feel¬ 
ing,  a  military  tone,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  which  the  Portuguese  troops 
have  been  raised  to  an  equality  with 
the  British.  They  had  seen  the  Spa¬ 
nish  armies  employed,  not  only  on  the 
defensive,  but  in  offensive  operations, 
in  a  most  critical  moment,  in  which 
they  had  displayed  the  greatest  steadi¬ 
ness.  These  happy  effects  had  sprung 
from  that  feeling  of  national  indepen¬ 
dence  which  had  been  nurtured  by  the 
best  blood  of  this  country.  He  was 
advancing  no  paradox,  but  an  opinion, 
the  truth  of  which  was  felt  and  admit¬ 
ted  on  the  continent,  when  he  said, 
that  the  success  of  the  cause  of  the 
peninsula  gave  new  life  to  the  suffer¬ 
ing  nations  of  Europe.  Under  the  in- 
fluence  of  this  example,  the  greatest 
efforts  of  France  had  been  frustrated  ; 
an  army,  large  beyond  example,  anni¬ 
hilated,  and  the  independence  of  the 
Russian  empire  vindicated.  There  were 
reasons  why  the  feeling  of  independ¬ 
ence  could  not  extend  to  Germany  so 
readily  as  to  the  other  powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  not  from  any  want  of  military 
spirit,  but  from  peculiarities  in  the 
constitutions  of  its  different  states ; 
and  if  it  had  been  asked,  in  what  state 
of  Europe  this  spirit  would  have  last 
manifested  itself,  he  should  have  an- 
(wered,  the  Prussian  monarchy.  But 


far  otherwise  had  the  event  proved ; 
for  never  did  any  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  independence  surpass  those  of  the 
Prussian  people  in  the  present  struggle. 
He  did  not  speak  of  the  talents  of  their 
generals,  or  the  zeal  of  their  monarch, 
but  of  the  sentiments  which  pervaded 
every  individual  in  that  country.  It 
was  to  be  enquired,  what  advantages 
were  to  be  reaped  from  our  successes, 
and  what  means  were  taken  to  give 
them  effect.  The  continental  powers 
were  all  made  acquainted  with  the 
views  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  there  was 
not  one  of  them  that  did  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  them  to  be  reasonable,  moderate, 
and  just ;  and  on  the  grounds  of  these 
acknowledged  views  were  the  efforts 
towards  a  general  peace  to  be  regula¬ 
ted.  Where  there  were  powers  of 
such  different  interests  engaged  in  a 
coalition,  their  confed'"^cy  was  liable 
to  accidents  which  would  place  them 
in  disadvantageous  circumstances,  and 
these  chances  augmented  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  extent  of  the  confederacy  ; 
on  this  account  a  knowledge  of  com¬ 
mon  principles  was  most  necessary. 
This  was  the  great  crisis,  not  only  of 
Great  Britain,  but  of  Europe  — God 
forbid,”  said  the  noble  earl,  «  that  in 
these  efforts  we  should  depart  from 
political  justice  and  moderation.  These 
principles,”  he  continued,  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of ;  but  it  became 
us  to  be  more  moderate,  as  we  were 
more  vigorous.  He  agreed  in  this 
with  the  noble  baron  (Lord  Gren¬ 
ville),  who  thought  that  some  fixed 
and  certain  terms  of  peace  should  be 
abided  by — terms  consistent  with  jus¬ 
tice  to  all  parties— with  justice  not 
only  to  our  friends,  but  to  our  ene¬ 
mies.  We  should  not  ask  from  our 
enemies  such  terms  as,  in  their  situa¬ 
tion,  we  should  nut  think  it  reasonable 
to  concede  There  was  no  principle 
on  which  to  prosecute  the  war,  but  a 
desire  to  obtain  a  peace  by  which  a 
fair  addition  of  strength  should  be 
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made  to  those  powers  which  had  suf¬ 
fered  in  the  contest.”— The  address 
was  unanimously  approved  of. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  ad* 
dress  was  moved  by  Earl  Comptoun, 
and  seconded  by  Mr  C.  Grant,  junior. 
Some  passages  in  the  speech  of  this  gen. 
tleman  are  striking  and  eloquent.  1 
need  not  say,”  he  observed,  ”  that  I 
cordially  concur  with  the  noble  lord 
in  every  word  of  that  eulogy  which  he 
has  BO  ably  and  eloquently  bestowed 
upon  our  allies  in  the  peninsula  ;  upon 
the  valour  and  unanimity  which  has 
secured  to  their  exertions  such  a  glo. 
rious  issue.  1  need  not  say  that  I  cor- 
dially  concur  in  every  word  which  he 
has  uttered  with  respect  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  British  troops,  and  to  that 
distinguished  commander.  Lord  Wei- 
lington.  Yet,  sir,  amongst  all  the 
great  qualities  with  which  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  is  so  richly  endowed,  and  which 
have  elevated  him  to  the  sphere  in 
which  he  moves,  there  is  none  that  has 
impressed  my  mind  more  deeply  than 
that  undaunted  and  intrepid  spirit,  the 
sure  proof  of  a  genius  conscious  of  its 
resources,  which  enabled  him  to  defy 
the  public  opinion  as  to  the  tnvincibi- 
lity  of  France.  He  did  not  sink  un¬ 
der  the  weight  of  the  enormous  fame 
which  surrounded  those  great  com¬ 
manders  whom  he  was  called  to  com¬ 
bat,  and  whom  he  has  successively 
vanquished.  Admirable,  therefore,  as 
I  think  his  conduct  in  every  part  of 
Spain,  in  his  sieges,  at  Salamanca,  at 
Vittoria,  on  the  Pyrenees,  I  do  not 
know  if  he  is  not  to  me  still  more  truly 
great,  still  more  worthy  of  admiration, 
at  that  moment,  when,  relying  only  on 
his  single  genius,  in  a  remote  corner  of 
Portugal,  he  threw  up  those  lines, 
within  which  he  secured  the  hope  and 
the  happiness  of  the  civilized  world.” 
—Speaking  of  the  late  events  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  altered  fortunes  of  the 
French  ruler,  he  observed,  “  The  hour 
of  retribution  is  at  length  arrived.  He 
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who  had  no  mercy  upon  others  is  now 
reduced  to  a  condition  which  may  ex¬ 
cite  the  pity  of  his  most  implacable 
enemy.  He,  who  has  made  so  many 
miserable,  is  now  condemned  to  drink 
to  the  very  dregs  the  bitter  cup  of  de¬ 
gradation  and  sorrow.  He  is  thrown 
from  his  elevation,  despoiled  of  his 
glories,  hunted  from  hill  to  hill,  and 
river  to  river  ;  the  props  with  which 
he  had  supported  his  power  are  falling 
around  him  ;  he  finds  no  defence  in 
the  thrones  behind  which  he  had  en¬ 
trenched  his  usurped  dominion.  By  a 
connection  with  ancient  families,  he 
had  hoped  to  clothe  his  new  greatness 
with  something  of  prescriptive  pomp 
and  veneration ;  but  be  sees  those 
vanishing  before  him — Austria  renoun¬ 
cing  his  alliance,— Bavaria  quitting  his 
ranks, — Saxony  tom  from  hh  grasp, 
— the  Rhine  itself  anticipating  the 
hour  of  deliverance ;  and  that  hoar 
will  asyiredly  come.  We  are  now, 
indeed,  too  much  in  contact,  too  close 
to  these  great  events,  justly  to  appre¬ 
ciate  their  grandeur  and  thnr  effects ; 
for  it  is  with  these  prodigious  displays 
of  moral  power  as  it  is  with  the  grand¬ 
er  and  bolder  features  of  nature.  It 
is  not  till  we  are  removed  from  their 
immediate  vicinity,  that  we  can  ascer¬ 
tain  their  dimensions,  and  appreciate 
their  real  magnificence.  Yet  this  we 
may  even  now  assert,  that,  in  the  whole 
range  of  modem  history,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  equal  or  second  to  these  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  that  this  is  one  of  those 
events  (of  which  there  are  not  many 
in  history)  which,  taken  singly  and  by 
itself,  decides  the  destinies  of  nations, 
and  changes  the  face  of  the  world.  It 
is  tme,  that  the  sufferings  of  humanity 
were  long  protracted.  It  is  true,  that 
the  hope  of  all  nations  was  at  length 
wearied  out  into  a  dumb  and  listless 
despair.  We,  even  we  ourselves,  be¬ 
gan  at  last  to  think  that  there  could 
be  no  propitious  result.  We  almost 
believed  that,  in  favour  of  one  indivi- 
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dual,  the  eternal  lawa  of  God  and  na¬ 
ture  (laws  which,  till  then,  we  had 
deemed  eternal)  were  reTcrsed.  We 
almost  imagined  that  the  lessons  of 
moral  wisdom  had  been  false,  and  that 
the  wishes  and  execrations  so  many 
millions  exercised  no  influence  over  the 
fates  and  fortunes  of  their  felbw  men. 
But  if  the  day  was  delayed,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  was  delayed  for  a  ter¬ 
rible  purpose }  that  it  might  concen¬ 
trate  Its  destructive  energies,  and  ap¬ 
proach  at  last  with  redoubled  and  ac¬ 
cumulated  horror.  If  the  sufferings 
of  humanity  have  been  prolonged,  they 
■were  prolonged  that  they  might,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  be  over¬ 
paid  in  ample  measure.  Now,  instead 
of  armies  heartless  in  the  cause,  gene¬ 
rals  corrupt  or  incapable,  sovereigns 
blind  to  their  interests  and  their  fame, 
we  see  nobles  and  kings  fighting  in  the 
ranks— we  see  crowds  of  accomplish¬ 
ed  captains — and,  where  we  number 
men,  we  number  heroes  and  patriots. 
It  seems,  indeed,  if  1  may  venture  to 
say  so,  as  if  all  the  treasures  of  conso¬ 
lation,  all  the  pomp  and  glory  of  re¬ 
compense,  were  reserved  for  this  occa¬ 
sion.  In  this  one  campaign  is  concen¬ 
tered  the  military  renown  of  ages.  All 
that  is  ?reat,  and  illustrious,  and  noble 
—all  that  is  romantic  in  bravery,  and 
wise  in  council — all  that  is  venerable  in 
hereditary  worth,  or  irresistible  in  po¬ 
pular  opinion — the  majesty  of  thrones 
— the  grandeur  of  empires — the  trans¬ 
cendency  of  genius — ^the  omnipotence 
of  mind — all  natural,  all  moral  ener¬ 
gies  seem  to  be  thrown  together, 
crowded  and  heaped  upon  each  other, 
to  form,  as  it  were,  a  stage  on  which 
a  spectacle  at  once  so  consoling  and  so 
tremendous  might  be  exhibited  to  the 
eyes  of  an  astonished  world. — After 
we  have  recovered  from  the  first  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  late  stupendous  events. 
It  is  natural  to  advert  to  that  part  of 
his  Royal  Highness’s  speech  in  which 
these  events  are  in  part  at  least  ascri¬ 


bed  to  the  conduct  of  this  country. 
And  certainly  the  change  which  hat 
taken  place  on  the  continent  mu«t  be 
mainly  attributed  to  our  example — 
an  example,  indeed,  which  did  not 
rei^uire  snccess  to  recommend  it ;  but 
which  now,  crowned  as  it  was  with 
such  signal  results,  must  be  for  ever 
memorable.  If,  at  the  commencement 
of  these  troubles,  we  had  shewn  a 
dastardly  spirit ;  if  we  had  betrayed 
the  cause  of  freedom  ;  if  we  had  sunk 
under  the  ascendency  of  lawless  pow¬ 
er — where  now  would  have  been  the 
deliverance  of  Europe  ?  where  would 
have  been  the  rallying  ground  on 
which  the  hopes  and  affections  of  ah 
afflicted  world  might  gather  them¬ 
selves,  and  find  refuge  ?  We  chose  a 
nobler  and  better  policy.  Having  as¬ 
certained  the  course  which  we  were 
destined  to  tread,  we  entered  upon  it 
with  fixed  hearts  and  prepared  resolu¬ 
tions;  and  in  spite  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  amidst  the  sound  of  falling 
thrones  and  empires,  we  maintained 
our  inflexible  career  ;  and  upon  what 
principle  did  we  so  maintain  it  ?  Upon 
the  principle  of  national  independence  ; 
upon  this  principle,  that  opposition  to 
lawless  aggression  is  at  all  times  a  sa¬ 
cred  duty,  and  that  the  hope  of  Eu¬ 
rope  was  to  be  found  only  in  a  vigor¬ 
ous  and  inexorable  resistance.  There 
will  be  no  prouder  page  in  history  than 
that  which  tells  of  that  struggle  and 
its  victorious  result ;  which  tells,  that 
af-  a  period  when  the  foundations  of 
the  world  seemed  to  he  shaken,  when 
all  former  institutions  were  swept  a- 
way,  rather  as  if  by  a  sudden  whirl¬ 
wind  than  by  any  of  the  ordinary  means 
of  destruction,  there  was  yet  one  na¬ 
tion,  which,  reposing  under  the  shade 
of  a  happy  constitution,  proud  of  its 
ancient  liberties,  and  worthy  to  defend 
them,  dared  to  measure  its  matured 
and  disciplined  valour  at  one  time  a- 
gainst  the  unnatural  energies  of  a  fran¬ 
tic  democracy ;  at  another  time  against 
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the  rigantic  resources  of  the  most  tre> 
mendous  despotism  that  ever  scourged 
the  world,  if,  sir,  history  after  this 
carration  were  obliged  to  add,  that  in 
this  struggle  at  last  we  fell,  but  that 
we  fell  gloriously,  with  our  arms  in 
our  hands  and  our  faces  to  the  foe, 
even  this  would  have  been  no  mean 
praise ;  this  would  have  been  praise 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  aspiring  na¬ 
tions  of  antiquity  ;  it  would  have  been 
praise  enough  to  fill  up  the  warmest 
wishes  of  that  gallant  and  patriot  band 
who  left  it  to  be  engraved  on  their 
tombs,  that  they  died  in  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  their  country.  But,  thank 
God,  sir,  history  will  be  called  not  to 
lament  the  fall  of  British  greatness, 
but  to  celebrate  its  renewed  exploits 
and  its  living  triumphs.  The  conduct 
which  we  have  pursued  can  acquire  in¬ 
deed  no  accession  of  merit  from  the 
issue  to  which  it  has  led ;  but  it  is  sa¬ 
tisfactory  to  observe  how  admirable 
have  been  its  results.  It  has  kindled 
throughout  Europe  a  flame,  which,  I 
trust,  IS  unquenchable.  It  is  to  the 
theatre  of  these  contests,  it  is  to  that 
soil  which  but  lately  seemed  incapable 
of  producing  a  single  effort,  that  the 
moralist  of  after-ages  will  resort  for 
examples  of  instruction,  when  he  de¬ 
nounces  the  fall  of  unhallowed  great¬ 
ness.  There,  too,  will  the  patriot  look 
for  lessons  of  enthusiasm  and  disinte¬ 
rested  virtue.  This  is  the  glorious  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  present  war.  1  have  heard 
it  observed  of  America,  that  her  con¬ 
duct  has  dispelled  those  cbssical  asso¬ 
ciations  which  we  have  been  accustom¬ 
ed  to  indulge,  of  republican  virtue  and 
republican  excellence.  That  remark 
was  not  more  eloquently  than  justly 
made.  But  if  we  are  obliged  to  give 
up  that  class  of  associations,  I  perceive, 
with  exultation,  that  there  is  yet  ano¬ 
ther  class  of  associations  no  less  sacred 
and  venerable,  which  we  may  now  cho- 
rish  with  additional  fondness— I  mean 
those  associations  which  enforce  the 


belief  of  instinctive  patriotism,  of  un- 
bidden  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  vir¬ 
tue,  of  the  grandeur  of  self-devotion, 
of  the  magnanimity  of  great  sacrifices 
for  great  obiKts,  for  honour,  for  inde¬ 
pendence.  We  must  all  recollect  with 
what  delight  we  imbibed  these  senti¬ 
ments  at  the  fountains  of  classical  learn¬ 
ing,  and  followed  them  out  into  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  history  of  great  men  and 
illustrious  states.  But  of  late,  and  es¬ 
pecially  towards  the  close  of  the  Ust 
century,  there  seems  to  have  crept  in¬ 
to  this  nation  a  sort  of  spurious  and 
barren  philosophy,  of  which  it  was 
the  object  to  decry  those  associations ; 
to  represent  them  as  the  illusions  of 
ignorance,  or  frenzy,  or  falsehood ;  to 
curb  the  original  play  of  nature ;  to 
inculcate  coldness  and  selfishness  upon 
system  ;  and  to  substitute  m  the  place 
of  all  that  formed  the  delight  of  a  high¬ 
er  philosophy,  a  spirit  of  lazy  del^- 
ration,  conducted  by  apathy,  and  end¬ 
ing  therefore  in  meanness  and  disho¬ 
nour.  It  was  this  philosophy  which 
taught  that  those  ideas  of  excellence 
had  no  antitypes  in  nature.  It  was 
this  philosophy  which  taught  that  it  is 
not  only  more  prudent,  but  more  con¬ 
formable  to  the  laws  of  our  being,  for 
every  man,  in  time  of  danger,  to  rea¬ 
son  before  he  followed  the  promptings 
of  true  courage,  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  calculation  whether  his  country  be 
worth  saving  before  be  draws  the  sword 
in  her  defence  ;  to  reduce  it  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  algebra,  or  a  problem  in  geo¬ 
metry,  whether  he  should  resist  the 
efforts  of  tyranny,  or  bow  before  the 
oke.  It  must  ^  confessed,  that  the 
istory  of  the  past  age,  and  especially 
the  sleep  which  seemed  to  have  spread 
over  Europe,  gave  too  much  counte¬ 
nance  to  these  pernicious  maxims.  But 
the  hour  is  at  length  come  which  has 
exposed  the  fallacy  of  these  specula¬ 
tions,  and  rescued  human  nature  from 
these  calumnies.  The  experience  of 
the  few  last  years  has  abolished,  I 
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trust  for  ever,  that  heartless  system,  The  address  here,  as  in  the  House 
the  miserable  abortion  of  a  cold  head  of  Lords,  was  carried  unanimously, 
and  depraved  imagination,  which  ne*  The  attention  of  parliament  was  di« 
ver  waked  one  noble  thought,  nor  in*  reeled,  soon  after  its  meeting,  to  the 
spired  one  generous  action.  The  new  military  arrangements  which,  at 
experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  the  present  crisis,  it  was  deemed  expe- 
proved  that  they  were  not  false  and  vi>  dient  by  government  to  propose.  A 
sionary  those  high  sentiments  which  general  feeling  pervaded  the  country, 
we  were  taught  to  res))ect ;  but  that  that  at  this  auspicious  moment  every 
they  are  founded  upon  whatever  is  nerve  should  be  strained  to  give  to  our 
deepest  and  purest  in  the  human  cha*  militaryexertions  the  utmost  extent  and 
tacter.  It  has  proved  that  true  rea-  efficiency.  For  this  purpose  recourse 
son  is  never  at  war  with  just  feeling  ;  was  had  to  a  species  of  force  which  was 
that  man  is  now  what  he  was  in  those  well  trained — accustomed,  at  least,  to 


distant  ages,  a  creature  bom  indeed  to 
act  upon  principle,  but  born  also  to 
act  upon  strong  passions,— and  that 
he  never  acts  more  nobly,  more  wisely, 
more  worthily  of  himself,  than  when 
he  acts  by  the  prompt  persuasion  of 
grand  passions,  sublimed  and  directed 
by  lofty  principles. — Such,  sir,  is  the 
situation  in  which  we  are  placed,  and 
inch  are  the  prospects  which  we  may 
reasonably  entertain.  If,  amidst  so 
many  causes  of  contentment  and  era* 
titu^,  there  be  any  circumstance  Uiat 
can  excite  regret,  it  surely  is  that  to 
which  his  Royal  Highness  has  alluded 
in  the  commencement  of  his  speech ; 
it  is,  that  our  sovereign  cannot  share 
our  joy  ;  it  is,  that  these  blessings  can¬ 
not  be  enjoyed  by  him  whose  exem. 
plary  virtues  have,  1  believe,  in  no 
small  degree  contributed  to  draw  them 
down  upon  this  nation.  I  cannot  help, 
however,  sometimes  indulging  a  hope, 
that  in  recompcnce  for  these  virtues, 
and  in  return  to  the  wishes  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  that  venerable  personage  may 
yet  be  reserved  to  witness  the  effect  of 
these  exertions  {  and  that,  having  been 
withdrawn  from  the  world  at  a  time  of 
tumult  and  agitation,  he  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  at  last  the  exquisite  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  seeing  that  world  calm  and  pa¬ 
cific  under  tne  effects  of  a  solid  tran¬ 
quillity  ;  fur  this,  it  should  be  recol¬ 
lected,  is  the  end  of  all  our  efforts.’^ 
VOt.  VII.  PART  I. 


many  of  the  duties  of  soldiers — and  of 
such  a  description,  that  it  had  been 
found  convenient,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  to  recruit  from  it  for  the  re¬ 
gular  army.  It  seemed  natural  that 
the  additional  assistance  which  the  exi¬ 
gency  of  the  moment  might  require 
should  be  drawn  from  the  militia. 
Lord  Castlereagh  accordingly,  on  the 
1 1th  of  November,  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  "  enable  his  majesty 
to  accept  the  services  of  a  proportion 
of  the  militia  out  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom,  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war.” 

Lord  Castlereagh,  upon  introducing 
the  subject  to  the  House,  observed,  that 
**  he  should  not  dwell  upon  the  expedi¬ 
ency,  at  the  present  moment,  of  giving 
every  possible  efficiency  to  the  dispo¬ 
sable  force  of  the  country.  On  tliat 
subject  there  was  but  one  sentiment  in 
every  part  of  the  House ;  nor  should 
he  do  justice  to  the  strength  and  pre¬ 
valence  of  this  sentiment,  if  he  were 
not  to  state  his  conviction,  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  every  individual  in  the 
House  and  in  the  kingdom  to  use  eve¬ 
ry  exertion  for  securing  the  permanent 
honour  and  interests  of  the  country, 
consistent  with  the  necessary  limits  of 
our  military  and  political  resources. 
His  object  would  not  therefore  be  to 
recommend  exertion,  but  to  consider 
what  direction  it  would  be  most  advi- 
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sable  to  gire  to  that  exertion,  in  order  proud  part  in  it — not  to  overstrain  or 
to  make  it  most  effectual ;  and  to  exhaust  itself ;  but  not  to  shrink  back 


strike  a  fair  balance  between  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  dif- 
fe’rcnt  degrees  and  modes  of  operation 
which  our  circumstances  placed  within 
our  reach.  In  this  view,  then,  he  was 
not  about  to  call  upon  the  House  to 
make  any  great  or  unnatural  effort ; 
or  to  call  upon  the  country  for  any 
sacrifices  greater  than  were  made  by 
the  other  states  of  Europe:  all  that 
he  wished  was,  to  urge  them  to  use 
proportionable  efforts,  and  to  submit 
to  equal  sacrifices  in  support  of  the 
common  cause,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  happy  and  glorious  result  to 
that  sentiment  which  now  animated 
the  great  confederacy  of  Europe,  to 
check  the  ambition,  and  limit  the 
power,  without  tarnishing  the  honour, 
of  France.  The  assistance  of  Great 
Britain  might  be  more  effectually  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  purpose,  by  indirectly 
aiding  the  allies  by  our  resources,  than 
by  immediate  and  partial  efforts  of  our 
own.  He  relied  the  more  confidently 
on  the  propriety  of  this  line  of  policy, 
because  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  continued  firmness  and 
moderation  of  our  counsels  that  Eu¬ 
rope  was  in  its  present  state.  It  had 
been  restored  from  the  humiliation  and 
ruin  which  overwhelmed  it,  to  a  proud 
height  of  honour  and  independence,  by 
the  prudence,  not  less  than  by  the  mag¬ 
nificence,  of  our  exertions.  It  was  this 
wise  and  long-sighted  forbearance,  this 
determination  not  to  push  our  efforts 
beyond  our  resources,  that  had  given 
an  increasing  impetus  and  momentum 
to  them  ;  whereas  by  a  premature  and 
inconsiderate  waste  of  strength,  the 
spring  of  national  spirit  would  have 
been  broken  down,  and  our  career  ar¬ 
rested  in  its  progress.  But  now,  when 
all  the  world  was  making  one  great 
effort  for  its  redemption,  it  became  the 
.'■’iirit  of  this  country  to  take  part,  a 


in  the  decisive  moment,  not  to  suffer 
all  the  advantages  and  all  the  glory 
which  had  been  gained,  to  be  lost  by 
a  deficiency  of  cordial  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain.  We  stood 
now  in  the  situation  of  having  obtain¬ 
ed  all  the  objects  originally  proposed 
by  the  war,  even  beyond  the  most  san¬ 
guine  expectation.  The  independence 
of  the  peninsula,  in  particular,  had 
been  placed  upon  a  firm  and  lasting 
basis.  In  the  former  campaigns,  tm 
success  of  the  British  arms  under  Lord 
Wellington  had  been  great  and  brilli¬ 
ant  ;  but  now  that  his  victories  were 
as  numerous  as  the  battles  which  he 
fought,  that  he  had  no  longer  any  oc¬ 
casion  to  look  back  to  the  impregna¬ 
ble  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  as  a  last  re¬ 
source  ;  now  that  his  great  genius  had 
accomplished  all  that  his  ardent  and 
patriotic  mind  had  proposed  to  itself, 
and  had  placed  the  liberties  and  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  whole  peninsula  under 
our  protection,  would  it  not  be  an 
abuse  of  confidence  in  the  plans  of 
that  gallant  leader,  and  an  abuse  of 
confidence  in  the  success  which  almost 
uniformly  attended  the  British  arms, 
to  turn  back  so  near  the  end  of  all  our 
labours  and  triumphs,  and  not  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  victory  which  were  put 
into  our  hands  ?  He  did  not  mean,  by 
any  thing  that  he  had  said,  to  insinu¬ 
ate  a  wish  that  we  should  expose  what 
we  gained  to  unnecessary  hazard,  or 
launch  into  a  sphere  which  was  better 
occupied  by  others :  but,  without  ex¬ 
plaining  himself  more  particularly,  he 
might  be  allowed  to  say,  that  there 
were  points  of  the  utmost  consequena 
to  this  country,  both  in  a  commercial 
and  political  view,  where  a  corps  of 
10,  or  perhaps  20,000  men,  co-open- 
ting  with  our  maritime  strength,  might 
turn  the  tide  of  success  in  our  favour. 
He  did  not  think  there  could  be  any 
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hesitatioD,  where  auch  a  force  would 
make  the  whole  difference,  whether 
an  old  and  useful  ally  should  be  res¬ 
cued  from  the  grasp  of  the  enemy,  or 
left  denuded  of  all  support.  He  did 
not  therefore  recommend  unlimited  in¬ 
creased  exertion,  but  mitigated  increa¬ 
sed  exertion ;  that  is,  an  increase  of 
exertion  proportioned  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  end,  and  consistent  with 
the  extent  of  our  means  ;  and  on  this 
principle  he  would  rest  the  meats  of 
the  plan  which  he  was  about  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  House. 

“  With  respect  to  the  supply  of  the 
army,  all  the  advantages  had  resulted 
from  the  existing  system  which  had 
been  expected  from  it.  It  was  grati¬ 
fying  to  him  to  be  able  to  state,  that 
such  had  been  the  means  placed  in  the 
hands  of  government  in  recruiting  the 
army,  and  so  little  had  been  the  waste 
made  of  human  life,  that  both  the  re¬ 
gular  army  and  the  militia  remained  at 
as  high  a  point  of  numerical  force  as 
ever,  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  we 
had  made  ;  and  certainly  no  nation 
ever  did  push  its  exertions  abroad,  in 
proportion  to  its  physical  strength, 
i^uther  than  we  had  done  in  the  last 

tears  of  the  war.  It  reflected  the 
ighest  credit  on  the  illustrious  indivi¬ 
dual  at  the  head  of  the  war  depart¬ 
ment,  that  such  was  the  attention  paid 
to  the  health  and  discipline  of  the  ar¬ 
my,  that,  including  the  whole  of  our 
troops,  colonial  and  European,  our 
loss  yearly  did  not  exceed  l',7th  or 
8th ;  that  is,  in  230,000  troops,  the 
general  amount  of  casualties,  not  only 
of  deaths,  but  discharges,  desertions, 
Icc.  did  not  exceed  25,000,  though 
the  natural  waste  of  an  army  was  ge¬ 
nerally  one-tenth  or  one-twelfth,  even 
in  times  of  profound  peace.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  sanguinary  actions  and 
usaults  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
last  year,  our  total  loss  was  not,  as  far 
as  could  be  collected,  more  than  30,000 
j  «en.  The  present  mode  of  recruiting 


the  regular  army,  independently  of  anr 
extraordinary  exertions,  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  maintain  it  in  its  present  num¬ 
bers  :  He  did  not  think  the  supplies 
from  the  militia  would  continue  the 
stme ;  or  that  we  could  reason  pro¬ 
spectively  upon  this  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  from  the  results  of  past  experi¬ 
ence.  But  the  plan  which  he  should 
now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  House 
went  upon  the  supposition  of  our  be¬ 
ing  possibly  called  upon  for  extraordi¬ 
nary  exertions,  either  on  the  side  of 
the  peninsula,  or  in  aid  of  the  allies,  in 
any  critical  emergency  in  which  our 
assistance  might  be  necessary  to  bring 
the  great  cause  in  which  we  had  hw 
therto  so  nobly  persevered,  to  a  pros¬ 
perous  and  decisive  issue. 

**  In  what  situation,”  continued  the 
noble  lord,  **  would  the  country  now 
have  been  placed,  if  the  militia  had 
not  lent  themselves  to  the  exertions 
which  parliament  from  time  to  time 
called  on  them  to  make  ?  SiP'je  the 
year  1H05,  when  government  fi'.-st  call¬ 
ed  on  the  House  to  allow  the  militia 
to  enter  into  the  line,  they  hid  contri¬ 
buted  within  250  men  of  100,000  to 
the  disposable  force  of  the  country. 
If  this  measure  of  rendering  the  militia 
auxiliary  to  the  regular  army  had  not 
taken  place,  if  the  old  pr^udices,  wiili 
respect  to  that  description  of  force, 
had  been  still  kept  up,  and  they  had 
been  prevented  from  entering  the  re¬ 
gular  army,  this  country  would  not 
now  possess  the  military  character 
which  it  had  acquired.  We  might 
have  kept  up  our  colonial  policy,  and 
made  those  exertions  which  were  wit¬ 
nessed  in  former  wars ;  but  we  could 
not  have  kept  possession  of  Portugal, 
or  have  sent  forces  to  co-operate  in 
the  deliverance  of  the  peninsula  at 
large,  and  to  take  up  that  menacing 
position  on  the  frontiers  of  France 
which  our  army  now  occupied.  We 
should  have  been  shut  up  within  the 
bounds  of  our  insular  policy,  and  we 
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could  not  have  set  that  glorious  ex¬ 
ample  to  other  nations,  or  borne  our 
share  in  the  general  exertions  which 
have  been  made  for  the  deliverance  of 
Europe.  Parliament  ought  always, 
therefore,  to  bear  in  recollection,  that 
it  is  to  the  militia  we  owe  the  charac¬ 
ter  we  at  present  enjoy  in  military  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  that  without  the  militia  we 
could  not  have  sliewn  that  face  which 
we  have  done  in  the  peninsula.  He 
wished  it  to  be  understood,  that  in 
what  he  had  to  propose,  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  transgress  or  go  be¬ 
yond  those  great  principles  which 
pught  to  be  held  sacred  with  respect 
to  the  militia.  He  had  never  been 
one  of  those  who  considered  that  there 
were  any  principles  in  the  constitution 
of  the  militia  which  rendered  that 
force  inapplicable  to  the  general  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  country,  provided  neither 
officers  nor  men  were  broken  in  upon 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  mi¬ 
litia  might  be  broken  in  upon  directly 
by  law,  and  they  might  be  broken  in 
upon  indirectly  in  a  manner  not  less  un¬ 
becoming  ;  and  any  alternative  which, 
though  not  compulsory  on  them,  it 
might  be  painful  to  their  own  feelings 
to  refuse,  was  very  different  from  the 
mode  of  treatment  merited  by  that  re¬ 
spectable  body.  The  most  complete 
freedom  of  choice  ought,  therefore,  in 
his  opinion,  to  be  preserved.  But  he 
never  thought  there  was  any  thing  in 
the  militia  which  rendered  them  unfit 
for  general  service.  They  had  suppli¬ 
ed  an  assistance  of  not  less  than 
100,000  men  to  the  army,  and  the 
success  of  the  whole  contest  had  hin- 
ged  on  the  exertions  which  this  rein- 
forcement  enabled  us  to  make  If  the 
militia  principles  were  in  any  respects 
changed,  they  were  changed  for  the 
better ;  and  at  no  period,  he  would 
venture  to  say,  were  the  militia  of  this 
country  either  more  numerous,  more 
highly  disciplined,  or  more  capable  of 
performing  their  proper  functions,  that 


is,  of  occupying  a  middle  station  be¬ 
tween  the  local  militia  and  the  stand¬ 
ing  army,  than  they  were  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment.  He  wished,  therefore, 
the  House  to  understand,  that  there 
was  in  contemplation  no  attempt  to 
encroach  on  the  constitution  of  the 
militia.  No  person  would  wish  the 
militia  to  lock  up  the  service  of  any 
man  who  would  rather  serve  in  another 
description  of  force.  The  true  mili¬ 
tary  philosophy  was,  to  give  the  great¬ 
est  possible  facility  to  individual  exer¬ 
tion,  that  it  might  find  its  proper  le¬ 
vel  Men  were  actuated  by  various 
motives  and  inclinations  to  make  choice 
of  one  description  of  service  rather 
than  another ;  and  it  is  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  facilitate  the  exertions  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  not  to  attempt  to  impose 
on  any  men  the  necessity  of  adopting 
new  arrangements  by  appealing  to 
their  patriotism  or  their  feeling.  So 
far  from  putting  it  to  the  militia,  whe¬ 
ther  they  would  lend  themselves  to 
another  sphere  of  service,  he  wished 
the  arrangement  to  be  considered  not 
as  an  appeal,  but  merely  as  an  offer  of 
certain  terms  to  those  who  were  wil¬ 
ling  to  enter  into  the  regular  service. 
Any  of  the  officers  and  men  might 
take  that  offer  if  they  chose ;  but  still 
there  was  to  be  no  departure  from 
what  was  formerly  understood  to  be 
the  constitution  of  the  militia.  There 
was  every  reason,  indeed,  to  presume, 
that  unlesss  some  force  were  laid  on 
the  inclinations  of  individuals,  a  much 
greater  number  of  men  would  be  wil* 
ling  to  go  into  the  regular  army  than 
could  possibly  be  accepted  of.  In 
point  of  fact,  a  very  general  dispoM- 
tion  existed  among  the  70,000  men,  of 
which  the  militia  was  composed,  to 
enter  the  line.  He  was  well  assured, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  both  men  and  officers,  in  the 
present  interesting  circumstances  of 
the  world,  would  consider  it  a  favour 
to  serve  actively  instead  of  passively. 
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He  wished  merely  to  gire  such  a  due 
and  reasonable  degree  of  encourage* 
ment  to  this  wish,  as  was  not  incon* 
sistent  with  sound  military  principles. 
He  would  state,  as  the  principle  on 
which  they  proposed  to  act,  that  what¬ 
ever  numl^r  of  men  it  might  be  the 
policy  of  the  legislature  to  give  to  the 
^sposal  of  the  executive  government, 
they  might  not  be  precluded  from  act¬ 
ing  on  that  feeling  which  he  consider¬ 
ed  to  be  so  prevalent  at  present  in  the 
militia  ;  and  that  if  there  should  be  a 
particular  number  of  men  disposed  to 
accept  of  the  measure,  they  should  be 
permitted  to  enter  into  the  extended 
service.  He  was  quite  aware,  that 
there  was  no  regiment  which  had  not 
a  limited  number  of  men,  that,  from 
various  considerations,  were  not  suited 
for  foreign  service.  His  view  was  not, 
therefore,  to  send  the  militia  on  fo¬ 
reign  service,  but  merely  to  allow  them 
to  give  such  a  number  of  men  to  the 
army  as  would  enable  us  to  sustain  the 
attitude  we  at  present  held.  It  was 
his  wish  that  no  militia  regiment  should 
be  left  without  such  a  proportion  of 
men,  as  would  be  found  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  system  of  recruiting, 
and  form,  as  it  were,  the  basis  of  the 
regiment.  His  intention  was  to  pro- 
ose  in  the  bill  which  he  meant  to 
ring  in,  that  in  the  number  of  men 
who  might  volunteer  into  the  army, 
not  more  than  three-fourths  of  any  re¬ 
giment  should  be  taken  ;  and  that  one- 
fourth  part,  at  least,  of  every  regiment 
should  be  preserved.  He  thought  it 
advisable  not  to  check  the  disposition 
which  prevailed  in  the  militia  of  enter¬ 
ing  absolutely  into  the  line,  because  in 
no  wise  could  they  be  so  usefully  em¬ 
ployed  as  in  the  line,  which  was  a 
more  extended  species  of  service.  He 
was  disposed,  therefore,  not  to  impede 
that  mode  of  serving,  but  by  a  small 
additional  bounty  to  encourage  it ; 
and  if  a  certain  number  of  men  would 
go,  to  allow  the  officers  to  go  with 


them.  He  was  happy  to  state,  that 
in  the  judgment  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  no  injury 
whatever  would  accrue  to  the  army 
by  allowing  the  officers  of  the  militia, 
up  to  the  rank  of  captains,  to  pass  in¬ 
to  the  line,  and  to  receive  half  pay. 
His  royal  highness  approved  also  of 
giving  them  this  farther  advantage, 
that  after  a  certain  time  of  service  they 
should  be  considered  as  officers  having 
permanent  rank  in  the  army  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  rank  which  they  held 
in  the  militia.  In  the  first  instance, 
they  were  to  receive  half  pay,  and  af¬ 
ter  some  time  permanent  rank  in  the 
army.  The  number  of  individuals  ad¬ 
mitted  to  those  advantages  would-be 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men 
who  went  with  them  into  the  army : 
One  hundred  men  to  admit  one  cap¬ 
tain,  one  lieutenant,  and  one  ensign, 
who  at  first  would  entitled  to  half¬ 
pay,  and,  after  having  served  one  cam¬ 
paign,  to  fill  every  situation  of  the  ar¬ 
my.  He  had,  therefore,  another  plan  to 
propose,  of  encouraging  the  desire  of 
active  service  in  the  militia,  which  was 
more  congenial  with  the  principle  of 
that  body,  and  which  would  liberate  a 
great  number  of  both  officers  and  men 
desirous  of  extending  their  services. 
He  proposed,  that  they  should  also  be 

{lermitted  to  volunteer  to  serve  as  mi- 
itia-men.  The  officers  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  still  belonging  to  the  militia 
of  their  country  ;  but  they  would  re¬ 
turn  home  with  this  advantage,  that 
having  gone  abroad  at  a  critical  petiod, 
they  would  be  entitled,  on  being  dis¬ 
embodied,  to  the  half.pay  of  the  army. 
He  thought  there  would  be  a  great 
disposition  among  the  militia  to  go  on 
this  service ;  they  would  go  as  militia¬ 
men,  and  they  would  continue  to  have 
all  the  advantages  of  militia- men.  A 
man  would  be  enabled  to  serve  his 
country  abroad,  without  leaving  his 
wife  in  want  at  home.  In  England, 
indeed,  all  descriptions  of  people  were 
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entitled,  in  exigency,  to  relief  from 
their  parish,  but  in  Ireland  and  Scot* 
land  there  was  no  parish  support.  It 
was,  therefore,  proposed,  that  this 
class,  who  were  merely  a  disposable 
militia,  should  continue  to  possess  all 
the  advantages  of  militia-men,  and  that 
the  officers,  as  already  stated,  should 
have  also  the  advantage  of  half-pay. 
With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  organised,  and  ren¬ 
dered  useful,  the  precise  rule  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  could  not  be  well  laid  down,  till 
they  saw  what  disposition  existed  in 
the  militia  to  extend  their  services,  and 
what  offers  might  be  made.  As  it 
was  not,  however,  meant  to  allow  the 
whole  of  any  regiment  to  extend  their 
service,  the  proportions  accepted  would 
be  formed  into  provisional  battalions 
of  militia  for  foreign  service;  the  sphere 
of  their  service  would  be  limited  to 
Europe,  and  the  command  of  the  bat¬ 
talions  given  to  militia  officers.  He 
knew  there  were  regiments  in  the  mi¬ 
litia  service  who  were  impatient  to  go 
abroad  as  regiments,  and  disposed  to 
sacrifice  any  thing  rather  than  dero¬ 
te  from  their  integrity  as  regiments, 
e  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the 
disadvantage  of  separating  one  part  of 
a  regiment  from  another,  and  of  doing 
any  thing  which  had  a  tendency  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  esprit  du  corps.  Giving 
every  allowance  to  this  teeling,  still, 
however,  he  was  not  disposed  to  think 
that  these  provisional  battalions  would 
be  found,  on  comparison,  to  be  less  ef¬ 
fective  than  other  regiments.  Lord 
Wellington  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
some  of  the  most  effective  battalions 
under  his  command,  were  formed  of 
three  or  four  reduced  regiments,  and 
sometimes  a  greater  number,  who  were 
thrown  together  into  one  battalion,  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  them  home  to  be  re¬ 
cruited  to  their  proper  establishment. 
There  were  not  more  effective  batta¬ 
lions  in  the  whole  army  than  those 
which  were  so  formed.  It  ought  to 


be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  com¬ 
manding  officer,  whether  the  field  offi¬ 
cers  should  be  taken  from  the  militia 
or  the  line ;  but  in  all  cases  the  lieute- 
nant-colonel  ought  to  be  taken  from 
the  militia,  that  the  character  of  militia 
regiments  might  not  be  lost.  He  had 
occasion  to  know,  that  in  Ireland  pro¬ 
visional  battalions,  of  a  description  like 
that  which  he  had  been  stating,  were 
found  to  be  inferior  to  no  troops  in  all 
the  qualities  for  which  soldiers  are  va¬ 
luable.  Fragments  of  regiments  and 
minute  parts  of  regiments  might  be 
brought  together,  and  used  as  militia, 
with  as  great  advantage  as  whole  regi¬ 
ments.  He  hoped  they  would  not  be 
discouraged  in  undertaking  the  great 
effort  which  they  had  in  contemplation, 
under  the  idea  that  they  could  not 
possibly  get  over  all  the  embarrass¬ 
ments  to  which  it  would  give  rise. 
The  proper  principle  for  an  English¬ 
man  to  adopt  was,  that  individuals 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  exert  them¬ 
selves  in  the  way  which  was  most 
agreeable  to  their  own  inclinations. 
Having  stated  the  outline  of  his  plan, 
he  would  next  proceed  to  state  the  ex¬ 
pectations  which  he  had  of  the  num¬ 
bers  of  men  to  be  derived  from  it,  and 
from  the  ordinary  recruiting  of  the 
country.  The  ordinary  recruiting 
would  not,  in  fact,  be  affected  so  much 
by  the  measures  which  were  going  on 
at  the  same  time,  as  persons  judging 
merely  from  theory  might  be  led  to 
suppose.  He  should  propose,  that 
the  bounty  for  the  transfer  from  the 
home  to  European  service  should  be 
10  guineas ;  and  that  for  entering  into 
he  line  12  guineas  should  be  given, 
for  a  service  limited  in  point  of  years ; 
and  16  guineas  for  a  service  for  life. 
With  respect  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  might  be  prudent  to  give  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  government  the  power  of  re¬ 
ceiving  offers  from  the  militia,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  push  the  measure 
beyond  what  might  be  considered 
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a  healthful  exertion  for  the  coun* 
try.  He  was  aware*  that  there  were 
various  important  duties  for  the  militia 
to  perform  at  home,  in  the  services  of 
the  interior.  The  amount  of  force 
which  he  was  disposed  to  take  would 
not,  be  conceived,  operate  as  an  unrea¬ 
sonable  pressure  on  the  country.  He 
should  propose,  to  take  the  quota 
which  by  the  existing  laws  regulating 
the  entrance  from  the  militia  into  the 
line  was  placed  beyond  all  hazard,  and 
also  a  number  equal  to  the  quota  for 
the  succeeding  year  ;  and  he  had  far¬ 
ther  to  propose,  that  the  arrears  of  the 
numbers  allowed  to  volunteer  in  former 
years  might  now  be  made  good.  The 
annual  quota  from  the  muitia  to  the 
line  amounted  to  10,(XX)— the  double 
quota  would  therefore  be  20,000— and 
the  arrears  of  former  years  might  be 
stated  at  6000 — making,  in  the  whole, 
26,000;  and  that  was  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  numbers  which  it  was  now 
proposed  to  take.  The  House  would 
see  what  was  the  nature  of  the  supply 
which  this  measure,  if  it  succeeded  to 
the  expectations  formed  of  it,  would 
require.  Supposing  the  measure  to 
produce  26  or  27,000  men,  and  that 
the  ordinary  recruiting  did  not  fall  off 
from  the  usual  number  of  14,000,  the 
TOvernment  would  be  enabled  to  rea¬ 
lize  40,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  re¬ 
cruits  for  the  foreign  regiments.  He 
had  already  stated  the  average  waste 
of  our  army  for  the  last  four  years  to 
have  been  25,000  men,  and  that  the 
waste  of  this  year  might  be  presumed 
to  amount  to  30,000.  He  should  in 
this  manner  be  taking  prudent  precau¬ 
tions  for  the  proper  supply  of  our  ar. 
my.  Such  a  supply  was  indispensable, 
in  order  that  the  great  acquisitions 
which  we  had  been  enabled  to  make 
might  not  be  committed  to  hazard,  and 
that  the  executive  of  the  country 
might  have  the  power  of  striking  some 
important  blow  in  an  interesting  quar¬ 
ter,  when  occasion  should  admit  of  it. 


At  no  period  in  the  history  of  this 
country  bad  there  ever  been  so  great 
a  proportion  of  our  regular  forces  em¬ 
ployed  abroad  as  there  now  was ;  and 
that  portion  of  our  army  which  was 
stationed  at  home  was  reduced  to  nar¬ 
rower  limits  than  ever.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  present  happy  temper  of  the 
country,  which  was  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  blessings  of  plenty,  of  the  satis¬ 
faction  derived  from  its  exertions,  and 
the  prosperity  which  flowed  from  its 
industry,  a  temper  of  public  mind  con¬ 
genial  to  Englishmen,  still  it  would  be 
unsuitable  in  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment,  however  slight  grounds  there 
might  be  for  apprehensions  of  danger, 
to  run  any  risks  by  stripping  the 
country  of  the  number  of  troops  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  tranquillity. 

**  During  the  time  for  which  the  plan 
of  enlisting  for  the  militia  had  been 
adopted,  32,000  had  been  raised  for 
that  body,  or  about  10,000  men  annu¬ 
ally.  From  this  system  having  been 
so  successful  at  the  ordinary  rate  of 
exertion,  he  trusted  that  men  enow 
might  be  raised  to  cover  the  draughts 
into  the  line,  without  resorting  to  the 
very  onerous  proceedings  connected 
with  a  ballot.  At  all  events,  he  was 
satisfied  that  there  would  be  no  nece»> 
sity  for  any  ballot,  except  at  a  period 
so  remote,  as  to  allow  a  proceeding  of 
this  nature  without  any  extraordinary 
pressure  on  the  country ;  for  example, 
not  until  the  expiration  of  the  bill 
which  he  should  propose,  which  would 
be  at  the  end  of  a  year  from  next 
Christmas.  He  trusted,  however,  that 
by  the  increased  exertion  of  the  lieu¬ 
tenancy  and  gentry  of  the  different 
counties,  the  militia  might  be  supplied 
by  men  raised  by  beat  of  drum,  with¬ 
out  resorting  at  all  to  the  ballot.  He 
conceived  that  he  had  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plained  the  grounds  on  which  the  bill 
was  founded,  and  the  motives  in  the 
abstract  which  led  to  it,  respecting 
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which  there  could  be  but  one  feeling 
in  the  House ;  he  should  therefore 
close,  by  desiring  to  be  distinctly  un¬ 
derstood  as  to  the  point  which  he  had 
stated  at  the  outset  of  his  speech,  that 
the  government  did  not  wish  to  appeal 
to  the  public  spirit,  or  individual  feel¬ 
ings  of  any  of  the  militia-men,  but 
merely  to  withdraw  obstacles  which 
prevented  them  at  present  from  follow¬ 
ing  the  bent  of  their  own  natural  incli¬ 
nation  to  serve  their  country  ;  and  that 
the  executive  was  desirous  of  holding 
out  all  fair  encouragement  to  any  men 
desirous  of  so  doing.” 

Mr  Wynne  and  some  other  mem- 
bers  declared  that  it  was  not  their  wish 
to  oppose  the  measure,  although  they 
conceived  it  to  be  quite  subversive  of 
the  just  and  constitutional  character  of 
the  militia  force. — Two  answers  appa¬ 
rently  decisive  occurred  to  this  objec¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  place,  as  the  prac¬ 
tice  had  already  prevailed  for  many 
years  of  treating  the  militia  as  a  species 
of  force  sub'idiary  to  the  regular  ser¬ 
vice,  and  as  the  most  important  advan¬ 
tages  had  been  derived  from  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  aid  to  be  obtained  in 
this  manner  to  the  regular  service 
might  be  considered  as  in  fact  a  part 
*  of  the  modified  constitution  of  the  mi¬ 
litia  force  itself.  There  was  in  the 
proposition  of  ministers,  thertfore,  i;o 
innovation — no  sudden  departure  from 
the  principles  upon  which  the  mi¬ 
litia  force  had  been  collected.  But, 
in  the  second  place,  the  extreme  ur¬ 
gency  and  high  importance  of  the 
crisis  might  well  be  considered  as  an 
apology,  no  less  satisfactory  than  the 
existence  of  rebellion  or  invasion  itself 
for  a  temporary  extension  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  militia  beyond  the  limits 
prescribed  by  its  first  institution. 

The  measure,  as  proposed  by  Lord 
Castlercagh,  received  the  sanction  of 
the  legislature. 

Other  measures  of  a  subsidiary  na¬ 


ture  were  proposed  by  the  ministers  in 
the  present  great  emergency  of  public 
affairs.  Lord  Castlercagh  presented 
several  bills  to  enable  his  majesty  to 
accept  the  services  of  the  different  re¬ 
giments  of  local  militia  out  of  their  re- 
spective  counties,  under  certain  rcstric- 
tions  and  regulations ;  to  suspend  the 
intercourse  act  between  England  and 
Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
regiments  of  regular  militia  to  volun¬ 
teer  out  of  the  ordinary  rotation  ;  and 
to  enable  his  majesty  to  augment  the 
6(}th  regiment  to  any  numl^r  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  ten  battalions.  Upon  opening 
his  plan.  Lord  Castlereagh  expressed 
his  conviction  that  only  one  feeling  per¬ 
vaded  the  House  and  the  country,  on 
the  necessity  of  exertion  at  so  propi¬ 
tious  and  so  decisive  a  period,  and  on 
the  propriety  of  arming  government 
with  extraordinary  means.  Any  thing, 
which  might  have  a  tendency  to  in¬ 
crease  the  disposable  force  of  the  coun¬ 
try  would,  therefore,  meet  with  gene¬ 
ral  approbation.  The  ends  and  wishes 
of  government  would  be  fulfilled  by 
the  additional  amount  of  force  lately 
granted  by  parliament.  But  it  became 
a  question,  whether  the  existing  ar¬ 
rangements  w'ould  be  sufficient  for  the 
it'rvice  of  the  interior,  or  whether  other 
more  advantageous  dispositions  could 
not  be  made  to  meet  any  exigency 
which  might  possibly  arise.  The  re¬ 
gular  and  local  militia  were,  on  their 
present  footing,  framed  and  organized 
in  a/most  excellent  manner  :  but  sc- 
casions  might  occur,  in  which  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  those  bodies  being  dispon- 
ble  might  urgently  be  felt.  He  did 
not  intend,  he  said,  to  propose  any  al¬ 
teration  in  their  constitution  and  esta¬ 
blishment,  and  would  not  require  from 
them  any  other  service  than  that  which 
he  felt  confident  would  be  found  con¬ 
sistent  with  their  own  spirit  and  good¬ 
will,  without  any  departure  from  the 
militia  principle.  The  regulations  which 
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he  should  suggest  embraced  two  heads, 
the  local  and  regular  militia.  They 
were  not,  if  adopted,  to  be  acted  upon 
immediately  ;  but  he  only  wished  go- 
Temment  to  have  the  power  of  accept¬ 
ing  extended  services  from  those  bo¬ 
dies  should  any  necessity  arise.  With 
respect  to  the  local  militia,  it  was  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  called  into  action  on  two  ser¬ 
vices  ;  in  case  of  rebellion  or  of  inva¬ 
sion.  These  were  not  likely  now  to 
happen  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
grant  of  force  made  by  parliament  for 
foreign  service,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  armies  which  we  maintain  abroad, 
yet  the  internal  strength  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  placed  on  the  most  satisfactory 
footing.  As  long  as  England  possess¬ 
ed  her  local  militia  and  yeomanry,  and 
Ireland  her  yeomaniy,  it  might  be  said 
that  an  army  was  left  sufficient  for  the 
defence  of  the  empire.  When  it  was 
seen  what  had  been  atchieved  by  the 
Silesian  battalions  newly  raised,  and 
scarcely  disciplined  (at  least  in  no  de¬ 
gree  to  be  compared  in  that  respect 
with  our  militia  and  yeomanry,)  who 
would  not  feel  confident  in  our  own 
internal  strength,  and,  with  that  de¬ 
scription  of  force  alone,  secure  against 
all  the  attempts  of  an  external  enemy  ? 
It  was  to  be  considered,  however,  that 
our  country  contained  a  large  mass  of 
French  prisoners,  who  could  not  now 
be  properly  guarded  without  some  new 
disposition  of  our  force.  It  was  indeed 
the  peculiar  and  strange  situation  of 
the  enemy,  that  he  had  left  in  the  hands 
of  his  opponents,  in  those  of  Prussia, 
Russia,  Insides  England,  and  shut  up 
in  fortresses,  such  a  number  of  prison¬ 
ers  as  would  form,  if  collected,  a  lar¬ 
ger  army  than  any  power  in  Europe 
at  present  possessed.  But,  however.it 
might  become  necessary  to  alter  the 
nature  of  the  services  of  the  local  mi¬ 
litia,  it  would  be  done,  he  repeated, 
with  as  small  a  departure  as  possible 
from  the  principle  of  the  institution. 
When  every  voice  in  the  country  and 
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in  parliament  agreed  with  his  majesty’s 
ministers  in  the  propriety  of  increasing 
and  exerting  our  force,  when  they  were 
invested  with  the  power  which  that 
unanimous  consent  created,  and  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  confidence  which  it 
displayed,  it  became  their  duty  more 
than  ever  to  restrict  their  measures 
within  due  limits,  and  on  no  occasion 
whatever  to  abuse  that  authority  with 
which  they  had  been  armed,  by  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
When  he  proposed  to  extend  the  serw 
vices  of  the  local  militia,  he  wished  at 
the  same  time  to  limit  them  in  point  of 
time.  Instead  of  performing  28  days 
service  in  their  own  county,  he  would 
enable  them  to  do  it  in  another,  as  the 
exigency  might  require ;  and  for  that 
purpose  would  so  extend  the  period  of 
their  service,  as  would  allow  them  to 
move  from  one  county  to  another.  He 
thought,  the  time  for  going  and  re¬ 
turning  included,  the  whole  need  not 
exceed  six  weeks.  If  compared  with 
the  points  to  which  it  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  call  them,  without  carrying 
them  to  such  a  distance  as  would  be 
injurious  to  their  concerns  and  fami¬ 
lies,  he  thought  that  period  would  be 
found  sufficient.  This  was  all  that  he 
would  require  from  the  local  militia. 
As  to  the  regular  militia,  he  only  wish¬ 
ed  the  crown  to  be  empowered  to  ac¬ 
cept  their  services,  without  the  limita¬ 
tions  which  the  law  imposes.  Instead 
of  the  present  regulation,  by  which  an 
interval  of  four  years  for  the  English, 
and  six  for  the  Irish  militia,  must  in¬ 
tervene  between  the  march  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  to  either  country  and  its  return, 
he  would  propose  that  interval  to  be 
reduced  to  one  year,  so  as  to  render 
that  force  still  more  disposable  than  it 
now  was.  It  would  not  be  necessary 
to  employ  all  the  militia  at  once  ;  but 
as  exigencies  unfolded  themselves,  the 
crown  would  call  on  certain  regiments, 
to  ask  whether  they  were  disposed  t* 
extend  their  services  to  such  parts 
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where  they  might  be  needed  ?  There 
were  two  other  points  on  which  he 
would  ask  leave  to  brin^  in  bills,  and 
which,  without  departing  from  the 
principle  of  the  former  measure,  he 
conceived,  would  give  considerable  en- 
couranment  to  the  transfer  of  service 
from  the  militia  to  the  line.  The  first 
was,  that  the  previous  years  of  service 
in  the  militia  should  not  be  entirely 
lost  by  any  man  volunteering  into  the 
line,  ^rvice  in  the  West  Indies  count* 
ed  in  an  increased  proportion ;  he  would 
propose  that  in  the  militia  to  be  under 
an  equality  with  that  in  the  line,  but 
•uch  as  to  approximate  the  individual 
to  the  advantages  which  are  obtained 
by  length  of  service  in  the  latter.  The 
other  related  to  the  non.commissioned 
officers  in  the  militia,  for  whom  he 
thought  parliament  ought  long  ago  to 
have  legislated.  Their  situation  was 
truly  unfortunate.  After  25  years 
service,  a  serjeant  was  either  kept  in 
the  regiment  when  unfit  for  dutv,  by 
the  charity  of  his  colonel ;  or  if  he  re¬ 
tired,  had  no  other  provision  than  fid. 
a  day.  He  would  now  propose,  that 
any  militia  serjeant  volunteering  into 
the  line,  should,  after  a  certain  period 
of  service,  be  entitled  to  a  certain 
amount  of  pension.'  The  details  as  to 
the  rate  or  value  of  previous  militia  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  first  case,  or  the  amount  of 
the  pensions  in  the  second,  he  should 
leave  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament  to 
settle.  There  was  another  class  whose 
situation  he  could  not  contemplate,  as 
it  was  so  subordinate  and  inferior  to 
the  corresponding  class  in  the  line, 
without  astonishment  that  men  of  any 
abilities  should  be  found  to  enter  it. 
He  meant  the  surgeons  in  the  militia, 
in  whose  favour  he  would  also  call  on 
parliament  to  interfere,  to  approximate 
their  situation  to  that  of  surgeons  in 
the  line. — The  last  measure  he  had  now 
to  propose  would  be,  to  empower  his 
majesty  to  augment  the  60th  regiment, 
principally  composed  of  foreigners. 


from  seven,  to  any  number  not  exceed¬ 
ing  ten  battalions.  This,  he  stated, 
would  be  cheaper  than  forming  two 
regiments  of  the  same  description. 
His  lordship  concluded  by  moving  for 
«  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  enable  his 
majesty  to  accept  the  services  of  the 
local  militia  out  of  their  county,  under 
certain  restrictive  regulations." 

Mr  Whitbread  “bad  no  doubt  but 
this  measure  of  the  noble  lord’s  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  joyful  event  which  had 
just  taken  place  in  Holland,  and  which 
made  him  desirous  to  employ  a  larger 
force  out  of  this  country,  to  assist  that 
nation  to  recover  its  independence. 
Never  did  a  more  favourable  opportu¬ 
nity  present  itself  to  exert  our  whole 
strength,  with  more  confidence  of  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and  the  noble  lord  need  not  an¬ 
ticipate  any  opposition  from  him,  to  a 
measure  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
emancipation  of  a  brave  people.  But 
for  the  presence  of  the  French  prison¬ 
ers,  who,  he  sincerely  regretted,  still 
remained  in  this  country,  he  would  say 
that  there  never  was  a  moment  when 
less  force  was  required  to  conduct  the 
police  at  home.  Tranquillity  was 
reigning  within  our  island;  and  he 
trusted  that  the  abundant  harvest  with 
which  Providence  had  blessed  us,  the 
cheapness  of  provisions  returning  with 
returning  employment,  would  maintain 
it ;  would  dispel  any  apprehension  of 
its  again  being  disturbed  ;  and  would 
convince  men,  that  the  riots  which  had 
some  time  since  alarmed  the  country, 
were  only  occasioned  by  the  dearness 
of  provisions,  and  the  want  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  had  therefore  ceased  with 
them.  There  could  be  but  one  voice 
in  favour  of  our  assisting  the  Dutch. 
They  had  already  so  far  succeeded,  be¬ 
cause  theirs  was  a  contest  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  not  of  the  government.  Be¬ 
cause  it  was  a  contest  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  not  the  people,  the  single 
battle  of  Jena  had  crushed  the  Prus¬ 
sian  monarchy.  Because  the  people 
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and  not  the  gOTernment  now  waged  it, 
the  Prussian  monarchy  was  restored. 
When  Buonaparte  marched  his  im¬ 
mense  army  to  the  centre  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  empire,  the  people  fought,  and  he 
was  destroyed.  In  Sweden,  the  peo- 

1>le  had  rid  themselves,  with  a  blood- 
ess  revolution,  of  an  oppressive  go¬ 
vernment,  and  elected  in  its  stead  that 
great  captain,  whom  the  noble  lord 
had  represented  as  the  author  of  the 
Ians  of  the  present  campaign.  They 
ad  selected  a  chief  out  of  the  French 
armies,  where  he  had  learned  to  con¬ 
quer  him  under  whom  h«  had  served  ; 
and  to  the  exertions  of  the  Swedish 
people  we  were  therefore  indebted  for 
a  portion  of  the  great  results  now  ob¬ 
tained/  The  energies  of  the  people, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lution,  had  repelled  the  hostilities  of 
invading  nations ;  and  it  was  not  till, 
happily  for  Europe,  the  emperor  of 
France  stretched  those  energies  too 
far,  that  his  power,  under  the  will  of 
an  all-wise  Providence,  crumbled  in 
his  hands.  It  was  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  that  assisted  all  nations,  and  he 
felt  confident  it  would  continue  to  do 
it  with  all  its  power,  and  with  univer¬ 
sal  spirit  and  satisfaction.  The  time 
of  the  year  was  favourable  to  the  col¬ 
lection  of  a  large  force,  without  inju¬ 
ring  the  interests  of  the  country.  The 
agricultural  labours  of  the  year  were 
over,  and  for  a  few  months,  those  men 
who  before  would  have  been  wanted 
to  reap  the  harvest  and  cultivate  the 
ground,  might  be  spared  to  assist  in 
restoring  the  independence  of  Europe. 
In  the  hour  and  exultation  of  success. 


tr 

however,  he  wished  us  not  to  forget 
ourselves.  He  did  not  believe  that 
any  attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  intended,  or  that  any  effort  to 
obtain  an  undue  increase  of  influence 
for  the  crown  was  made.  Yet  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  the  present  events 
necessarily  created  a  larger  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  influence  than  ever.  He  did 
not  urge  this  in  a  spirit  of  hostility, 
but  merely  as  an  admonitory  observa¬ 
tion.  Far  from  opposing  it  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances,  he  consented  to  it  ; 
he  gave  it  his  feeble  support,  because 
he  thought  it  necessary  ;  and  however 
humble  ne  might  be  as  an  individual, 
yet  that  support  was  valuable,  because 
it  was  not  given  blindly,  but  with  his 
eyes  open  to  all  the  inconveniences 
with  which  the  measures  rendered  ne¬ 
cessary  b^  events  might  be  attended.** 
These  important  measures  were  thus 
carried  into  effect  with  a  rapidity  which 
surpassed  all  former  experience.  The 
crisis  was  urgent  in  the  extreme,  but 
the  energy  of  the  nation  proved  fully 
adequate  to  the  occasion.  All  parties 
united  in  furthering  measures  upon 
which  it  would  have  been  disgraceful 
to  have  evinced  any  narrow  or  selfish 
feelings  {  and  the  British  legislature 
roved  in  this  great  emergency,  that 
ow  zealous  soever  its  individual  mem¬ 
bers  may  be  upon  ordinary  occasions, 
in  vindicating  the  opinions,  or  promo¬ 
ting  the  system  of  a  party,  they  readily 
and  naturally  coalesce,  when  the  ho¬ 
nour,  the  interests,  and  the  real  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  country,  are  manifestly  in¬ 
volved  in  their  deliberations. 
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Til.  great  and  aniversal  pressure  of 
the  taxes,  necessarily  imposed  for  the 
aapport  of  the  wr,  had  been  sererely 
felt  throughout  the  country,  and,  as 
our  military  force  upon  the  continent 
had  been  increased  beyond  all  former 
experience,  loud  complaints  were  made 
because  a  proportional  reduction  had 
not  been  accomplished  in  another  most 
expensive  branch  of  the  public  service. 
As  the  successes  of  our  arms  placed 
the  country  altogether  beyond  the 
reach  of  invasion,  it  was  supposed  that 
a  reduction  in  the  naval  establishment 
might  have  been  safely  attempted. 
Thisopinion,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  founded  upon  a  mistake  as  to  the 
condition  and  power  of  the  enemy.  In 
no  preceding  year  had  the  difficulties 
attending  the  due  distribution  of  our 
naval  forces  been  greater  than  during 
1818.  Had  we  not  profited  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Russian  fleet,  we 
could  not,  perhaps,  have  made  the 
navv  effectual  for  all  purposes.  That 
we  had  no  formidable  enemy  actually 
at  sea,  was  among  the  number  of  our 
difficulties.  ,  It  ought  to  be  generally 
known,  that,  notwithstanding  the  deci> 
sive  blow  which  had  been  struck  at 
the  enemy’s  naval  resources,  he  had 
never  relaxed  his  maritime  efi'orts,  and 


that  he  had  still  fleets  in  most  of  his 
leading  arsenals,  ready  for  sea.  He 
had,  in  fact,  been  rapidly  increasing 
his  maritime  forces.— The  demand  too 
on  the  American  station  had  been  very 
great.  Tbe  Baltic  had  also  required 
a  large  supply  of  force,  in  consequence 
of  its  vicinity  to  military  operations. 
We  might,  but  for  our  naval  exertions 
in  this  quarter,  have  seen,  not  a  part, 
but  the  whole  of  the  army  of  Denmark 
put  in  motion  under  the  direction  of 
r  ranee. — Government,  therefore,  had 
not  unnecessarily  maintained  our  large 
navalestablishments ;  ifthey  hadevinced 
a  disposition  in  favour  of  a  wasteful 
expenditure,  it  would  have  been  the 
business  of  parliament,  at  all  times, 
to  recal  them  to  their  duty.  Mini, 
sters  stood  pledged,  so  soon  as  circum- 
tances  would  permit,  to  adopt  every 
practicable  measure  of  reduction.  But 
it  was  their  duty  to  proceed  with  pru¬ 
dence  and  caution,  for  if  they  had  sud¬ 
denly  disbanded  the  naval  force,  it 
might  have  been  difficult,  on  an  emer- 

f;ency,  to  recal  the  seamen  to  the  pub¬ 
ic  service. 

On  the  10th  November,  Mr  Wil¬ 
liam  Dundas  moved  that  140,000 
seamen,  and  81,000  marines  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  ensuing  year.  On  this 
S 
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proposition,  it  was  observed  by  Mr 
Bsnng,  that, considering  the  numerous, 
but,  he  believed,  necessary  expences, 
which  the  state  of  affairs  imposed  on 
thf*  country,  he  was  surprised  that  no 
relief  was  to  be  afforded  from  the  na> 
val  service  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  an  excess  in  that  department. 
It  was  with  regret  that  he  round  this 
motion  made  at  so  very  early  a  period 
of  the  session,  for  the  service  of  1814. 
He  would  not  prejudge  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  vote  ; 
but  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of 
j  affairs,  he  could  see  no  necessity  for 
^  urging  it  immediately.  Looking  at 
the  map  of  Europe,  and  considering 
what  our  navy  had  at  present  to  do, 
is  he  could  not  conceive  the  necessity  for 
e  so  large  an  armament.  In  France,  he 
g  observed,  that,  according  to  the  pres- 
o  sure  of  circumstances,  some  branches 
y  of  public  expenditure  were  so  propor- 
d  tioned  as  to  assist  the  necessary  de- 
e  mands  incurred  by  others,  which  were 
I.  of  a  more  exigent  nature ;  whereas  we 
IS  continued  to  keep  up  full  charges  in 
all  branches,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  un- 
k  necessarily.  For  years  past,  we  had 

if  had  nothmg  like  a  formidable  enemy 

d  at  sea  ;  and  at  the  period  of  the  battle 

e  of  Trafalgar  we  had  10,000  seamen 

d  less  than  now.  We  had  a  few  years 

il  ago  all  theportsof  the  peninsulaagainst 

e  os,  and  we  had  the  Baltic  to  guard, 

I,  besides  our  own  operations  against 

i.  enemies’  colonies.  There  was  now  a 

i.  considerable  prospect  of  our  clearing 

Y  the  ports  of  Holland.  He  would  ven- 

t  tore  to  say,  that  there  was  no  man, 

[.  with  tolerable  information',  who  fol- 

|.  lowed  up  the  conduct  of  our  naval  ad* 

t  ministration  for  the  last  year,  but  must 

be  surprised  at  the  little  that  had  been 
I.  done  effectually  on  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  coast.  On  that  subject,  he  should 
U  not  then  enter  particularly ;  but,  judg- 

0  ing  from  the  use  made  of  our  great 

navy  last  year,  he  saw  no  reason  for 
I  giving  to  the  Admiralty  such  great 


means.  Was  it  meant  to  be  contended 
that  this  immense  armament  was  re¬ 
quired  on  the  American  stations,  for 
assuredly  no  where  else  could  it  be  ne¬ 
cessary  ?  From  the  information  he  and 
many  other  individuals  had  received, 
he  was  inclined  to  think,  that  the  force ' 
already  on  the  other  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  if  properly  applied,  was  more 
than  equal  to  the  task  it  had  to  per¬ 
form.  The  Americans  had  not  more 
than  S  or  4,000  seamen  to  oppose  to 
the  140,000  this  night  to  be  voted  ; 
but  he  was  far  from  believing  that  the 
naval  strength  under  Sir  John  Warren 
had  been  employed  to  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage.  Why,  he  asked,  were  forty 
sail  stationed  off  the  Chesapeake,  to 
the  disgrace  of  this  country,  commit¬ 
ting  depredations,  burning  a  few  sheds, 
and  taking  a  few  stray  tobacco  ships, 
when  three  or  four  men  of  war,  with 
due  vigilance,  would  completely  have 
effect^  the  purpose  ?  He  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  assert,  that  one-third 'of  the 
force  now  stationed  off  tbe  republican 
coast,  properly  distributed,  would  be 
fully  adequate  to  blockade  the  enemy’# 
harbours.  It  was  a  known  fact,  that 
the  preservation  of  our  North  Ameri¬ 
can  possessions  depended  upon  main¬ 
taining  a  naval  superiority  on  the  lakes  ; 
but  in  what  condition  were  we  by  the 
last  accounts  ?  Our  ships  had  been 
expelled  from  Lake  Erie  {  and  on 
Lake  Ontario,  with  all  his  gallantry 
and  all  his  ability,  6ir  James  Yeo  was 
not  able  to  face  the  American  force 
brought  against  him.  So  that  the  state 
of  things  was  this -That  the  naval 
affairs,  qither  here  or  abroad,  were  so 
ill  administered,  that  where  a  large  na¬ 
val  equipment  .was  required,  only  a 
small  force  was  detached  ;  and  where 
but  few  vessels  were  necessary,  an  en¬ 
ormous  fleet  was  stationed. 

Mr  W.  Dundas  would  not  now 
enter  into  any  vindication  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  ;  but  if  any  direct  motion  of  cen¬ 
sure  were  hereafter  produced  against 


so 
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the  board,  he  should  be  happy  to  meet 
and  to  refute  it.  Until  pro<jf  of  ne¬ 
gligence  or  inability  were  adduced,  he 
knew  the  House  of  Commons  too  well, 
to  think  that  they  would  condemn. 
With  regard  to  the  early  period  at 
which  this  rote  was  brought  forward, 
the  hon.  gentleman  would  find,  on  con¬ 
sulting  the  journals,  that  it  was  always 
the  first,  vote  of  supply  of  the  session, 
and  he  (Mr  Dundas)  should  hare 
been  deficient  in  his  duty  if  he  had  de¬ 
layed  it  longer.  As  to  the  charge, 
that  140,000  seamen  were  not  at  this 
time  necessary,  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  answered  himself,  since  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  navy  must  not  be  dis¬ 
banded  ;  and  because  we  had  at  pre¬ 
sent  the  superiority  on  land,  were  we 
to  lessen  our  pre-eminence  at  sea  ?  In 
this  view  no  policy  could  be  worse, 
than  that  because  a  peace  might  per¬ 
haps  take  place,  it  would  be  nt  to  re¬ 
duce  our  naval  strength.  If  at  any  fu¬ 
ture  period  such  an  event  should  occur, 
parliament  would  have  the  power  of 
limiting  our  naval  power  ;  but  in  the 
present  posture  of  affairs  Buonaparte 
could  wish  nothing  better  than  to  see 
all  our  ships  laid  up  in  ordinary,  and 
our  seamen  turned  adrift  upon  the 
country.  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
said,  that  our  navy  now  had  compara¬ 
tively  little  employment.  What  had 
become  of  the  enemy ’s  fleets  formerly 
so  much  talked  of  ? — Where  was  the 
Toulon  fleet  ?— At  Toulon  ready  to 
put  to  sea  on  the  first  opportunity. 
Of  how  many  sail  did  that  consist  ? 
Of  not  less  than  25  or  26  sail. — In  the 
Scheldt  there  were,  how  many  ? — 
Twenty.seven  nearly  ready  for  sea. — 
Was  not  this  a  formidable  armament 
for  our  navy  to  meet? — At  Brest, 
Cherbourg,  and  in  the  Texel,  there 
were  also  many  ships,  of  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr  Baring)  seemed 
to  have  no  recollection. 

Mr  Croker  stated,  ”  that  not  long 


ago  the  French  fleet  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Scheldt  amounted  to  16  sail  of  the 
line,  to  all  appearance  ready  for  service. 
In  the  Texel  there  were  not  less  than 
five,  sometimes  ten,  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  of  preparation.  Although  some 
might  believe  that  the  enemy  had  with¬ 
drawn  many  of  his  seamen  from  his 
fleets,  yet  it  would  have  been  an  im¬ 
proper  confidence  on  the  part  of  go¬ 
vernment,  on  a  public  rumour,  so  to 
reduce  our  armaments  as  to  permit 
them,  so  near  to  our  own  coasts,  to 
move  about,  insufficiently  watched  and 
guarded.'  The  hon.  meinber’s  opinion 
concerning  the  Toulon  fleet  was  mon¬ 
strous  ;  since  it  was  but  recently  that 
government  was  accused  of  neglect  in 
that  quarter,  of  having  a  naval  force 
inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy ;  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  occasion  of  L’Emeriau’s 
once  coming  out  to  sea,  and  returning 
to  harbour.  Did  not  an  enemy’s  force 
of  50  sail  of  the  line  require  watching  ? 
If  the  Admiralty  were  the  victims  of 
those  illusions  of  the  hon.  member, 
they  would  indeed  become  liable  to 
reproach.  As  to  the  time  at  which 
the  motion  was  now  made,  it  became 
necessary  to  make  it  in  the  last  month 
of  the  last  year’s  expenditure.  It  was 
also  necessary  that  our  brave  seamen 
should  be  paid  and  fed ;  but  then  it 
might  be  said,  **  put  it  off  till  Janua¬ 
ry.”  Why,  the  necessity  of  this  mo¬ 
tion  was  among  the  other  important 
reasons,  why  parliament  was  assembled 
so  soon  this  session  1  But  all  that  was 
now  intended  or  proposed  was,  to  vote 
one  half  of  what  was  wanted.  All  the 
civil  part  of  the  naval  expenditure, 
new  buildings,  repairs,  and  other  items, 
on  which  a  difference  of  opinion  might 
fairly  arise,  were  kept  back  for  the 
period  of  the  ordinary  estimates,  three 
or  four  months  hence.  Government 
might  have  adopted  another  mode,  by 
proposing  a  rateable  sum,  for  a  few 
months’  expenditure  ;  but  they  bad 
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BOt  done  so,  because  they  must  then 
have  forced  upon  the  House,  at  that 
early  period,  the  whole  affairs  of  the 
naval  department,  to  be  printed  and 
voted.  It  was  thought  much  prefera¬ 
ble  to  ask,  now,  for  no  more  than  what 
appeared  necessary  for  the  payment  of 
our  seamen,  and  the  expenses  of  our 
ships  actually  at  sea  ;  leaving  all  the 
rest  for  future  consideration  and  dis* 
cussion.  Whenever  the  hon.  member 
should  think  proper  to  move  any  pro- 
ositions  on  this  subject,  he  should 
ave,  as  far  as  his  (Mr  C.’s)  humble 
abilities  went,  every  assistance  in  his 
power  to  afford  him  ;  being  confident 
that  an  enquiry  would  redound  to  the 
credit  of  the  Admiralty,  and  prove  the 
hon.  member  to  be  misinformed.  He 
could  not  tell  why  Sir  J.  Warren  had 
30  pennants  in  the  Chesapeake ;  but 
the  hon.  member  might  be  a  better 
admiral  than  Sir  J.  Warren.  That 
admiral  was  responsible  for  his  con¬ 
duct.  He  had  done  what  he  thought 
proper  in  his  situation.  With  120 
pennants,  he  might  have  had  30  in  the 
Chesapeake:  He  did  not  know  that 
he  had,  and  he  thought  he  had  not. 
He  wished  to  put  in  his  plea  for  those 
brave  officers  and  men  who  had  been 
■blockading  that  coast  during  dreadful 
weather,  that  their  characters  might 
not  be  hinted  away.  He  wished  the 
■officers  had  not  been  alluded  to.  The 
naval  administration  would  be  found 
perfectly  ready  to  defend  itself ;  and 
'  as  to  the  officers,  he  hoped  the  House 
and  the  country  had  full  confidence  in 
them  ;  for  what  had  they  not  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  or  to  expect,  from  the 
tried  skill,  and  valour  of  British  sea¬ 
men?”— The  resolutions  were  put  and 
carried. 

The  early  meeting  of  parliament 
this  session,  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  very  singular  circumstances  of  the 
times,  and  by  the  necessity  of  obtain¬ 
ing  parliamentary  sanction  in  support 


of  the  measures  adopted  for'raising  the 
extraordinary  supphes  required  for  the 
service  of  the  country.  This  crisis  had 
been  foreseen, by  the  ministers  during  the 
last  session,  and  when,  in  the  monm  of 
June,  1813,  they  communicated  to 
arliament  the  terms  of  the  loan,  which 
ad  been  contracted  for  the  service  of 
that  year,  they  intiiaated  their  deter¬ 
mination,  at  the  same  time,  to  resort 
to  any  other  measures  of  a  similar  na¬ 
ture,  which  the  state  of  affairs  might 
demand.— On  the  15th  of  November, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ac¬ 
cordingly  transacted  a  loan  of  twenty- 
two  millions,  and  on  the  same  day  he 
came  down  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  to  explain  the  motives  and  the 
policy  of  the  measure  he  had  adopt¬ 
ed.  He  remarked,  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  him  at  present  to 
go  at  any  considerable  length  into  the 
articulars  of  the  supplies  which  had 
een  voted,  and  the  sums  which  were 
necessary  for  the  carrying  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  business  of  the  country.  He  should 
merely  observe,  that  13  millions  had 
been  voted  for  the  naval  service  ;  that 
two  issues  of  Exchequer  bills  of  five 
millions,  and  two  millions  and  a  half, 
had  been  made,  and  that  the  whole  sum 
voted  amounted  to  about  27  millions. 
The  wap  and  means  to  meet  the  public 
exigencies  were  only  the  annual  taxes, 
amounting  to  about  three  millions, 
and  the  sum  to  be  raised  by  the  loan 
concluded  that  morning.  Before  en¬ 
tering  on  the  particulars  of  the  loan, 
he  would  proceed  to  explain  some  of 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it. 
He  believed  it  was  unusual  for  a  loan 
to  be  contracted  before  a  former  loan 
had  been  altogether  paid  up.  In  the 
month  of  June  last,  when  the  loan 
took  place  for  the  service  of  1813,  it 
had  been  stated,  that  government  did 
not  consider  themselves  precluded  from 
resorting  to  any  other  measure  of  a  si¬ 
milar  nature,  which  the  public  service 
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in  the  course  of  the  year,  might  ren> 
der  it  necessary  to  adopt.  It  had  been 
aaid,  however,  to  the  contractors,  that 
it  was  believed  such  sums  had  been 
granted  by  parliament  as  would  in  all 
probability  be  adequate  to  the  exigent 
cies  of  the  public  service.  Some  time 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  it 
became  obvious  to  his  majesty’s  mini* 
sters,  that  it  would  be  necessary  toap* 
ply  to  paHiament  for  a  farther  supply  ; 
not  only  from  the  additional  expences 
of  the  public  service,  but  also  from 
others  not  in  contemplation  at  the 
time  of  the  former  loan.  The  Ex¬ 
chequer  bills  had  been  issued  on  as  fa¬ 
vourable  terms  as  could  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  ;  but  certain  circumstances,  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  public  credit  of  the 
country,  rendered  it  not  advisable  that 
the  market  should  be  stocked  with 
them  to  any  great  amount.  Persons 
holding  Exchequer  bills  were  desirous 
of  disposing  of  them  for  the  sake  of 
laying  out  the  produce  in  the  public 
funds.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
was  thought  necessary,  that  the  loan 
should  be  greater  than  what  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  public  service  ren¬ 
dered  absolutely  necessary.  A  loan, 
to  the  amount  of  10  or  11  millions, 
would  have  enabled  government  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  country 
till  tne  usual  period  of  application  to 
parliament.  But,  by  way  of  relieving 
the  Exchequer  market,  his  majesty’s 
ministers  found  it  the  general  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  ^combine 
two  operations  at  once,  and  to  raise 
such  a  sum  of  money  at  present,  as 
would  render  it  unnecessary  for  some 
months  to  come  before  parliament, 
and  to  issue  any  additional  Exchequer 
bills.  The  loan,  therefore,  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  22  millions.  It  was 
considered  advisable,  under  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  this  case,  that  a  prefer¬ 
ence  should  be  given  to  the  contract¬ 
ors  for  the  last  loan,  although  they  had 


no  right  to  any  such  preference,  in 
consequence  of  an  express  stipulation 
in  their  contract.  It  was  the  interest, 
however,  of  all  parties,  with  a  view  to 
the  consequences  in  the  money  mark¬ 
et,  that  the  last  contractors  should 
have  a  preference.  Upon  these  prin 
ciplcs,  the  transactions  of  that  morn, 
ing  had  taken  place,  and  be  hoped 
the  bargain  would  be  found  extreme¬ 
ly  advantageous  to  the  public.  The 
amount  of  the  sum  to  be  raised  was, 
as  he  had  already  stated,  22  millions. 
It  was  agreed,  that  for  every  100/.  mo¬ 
ney  subscribed,  the  contributor  should 
be  entitled  to  110/.  in  the  Three  per 
Cents.  Instead  of  the  portion  in  the 
Long  Annuities,  as  was  the  case  last 
year,  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
sum  was  taken  in  the  3  percent.  Con¬ 
solidated  Annuities.  Every  100/.  ad¬ 
vanced  was,  therefore,  entitled  to  110/. 
in  the  Reduced,  and  67/.  in  the  Con 
solidated  Annuities.  This,  when  com 

flared  with  the  terms  of  the  loan  of 
ast  summer,  would  be  found  highly 
advantageous  to  the  country,  as 
nearly  2  per  cent,  less  was  given  to 
subscribers  than  in  June  last.  The 
loan  was  in  other  respects  more  fa 
vourable.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
annuity  to  subscribers  in  June  last 
was  5/.  10s.  6</.  per  cent. ;  in  the  pre 
sent  loan  it  was  5/.  6s.  i\d.  The  bar 
gain  of  that  day  with  the  contractors, 
therefore,  was  concluded  at  an  interest 
of  5/.  6s.  2d.  In  other  respects  the 
loan  was  not  less  favourable.  The  es¬ 
timated  profits  of  last  loan  amounted 
to  4  per  cent. ;  the  estimated  profits 
that  morning  were  not  more  than  3/. 
6s.  per  cent.,  and  the  discount  5s.  6</c 
He  had  heard  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  that  the  premium  in  the  market 
already  amounted  to  3^  per  cent.  He 
had  thus  made  a  bargain  which  he  ho¬ 
ped  would  be  every  way  acceptable  to 
the  House  and  the  country.  He  might 
be  allowed  to  mention,  by  the  bye, 
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thtt  the  loan  of  that  day  took  place 
under  veij  favourable  circnmstancet. 
Instead  of  forcing  a  loan  on  the  mo  • 
nied  men«  several  of  the  most  respect¬ 
able  gentlemen  of  the  city  seemed  ra¬ 
ther  anxious  to  force  a  loan  on  the 
government.  The  next  thing  to  be 
considered  was,  the  charge  on  the 
country,  created  by  this  loan.  There 
was  allotted  to  it  a  sinking  fund  of 
per  cent,  in  the  manner  pointed  out 
oy  the  act  of  last  rear.  So  that  in 
this  year,  without  laying  any  additi¬ 
onal  burden  on  the  pumic,  it  would 
be  possible  to  comply  with  th-it  act, 
and  lay  the  foundation  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  debt  created,  in  a  manner 
highly  advantageous  to  the  public. 
Stock  created  in  the  S  per 
cent  Reduced  .  L.  24,200, 000 

In  the  Consolidated  .  14,740,000 


Making  together  38,940,000 
The  interest  amounted  to  1,168,200 
Sinking  Fund  . '  .  .  .  584,100 
Charges  of  management  .  11,6^2 

Total  annual  charge  1,763,982 


The  interest  paid  on  the  last  loan 
was,  as  had  been  stated,  BU  lOt.  6d. 

I  per  cent. ;  the  interest  on  the  loan  of 
the  year  preceding  the  last  also  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  the  present  loan,  which 
in  point  of  terms  was  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  any  since  the  year  1811. 
Before  he  sat  down,  he  had  great  sa¬ 
tisfaction  in  being  able  to  state  to  the 
House,  that  the  revenue  of  the  last 
quarter  had  experienced  a  consider¬ 
able  increase— that  quarter  exceeded 
by  1,900,000/.  the  revenue  of  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  the  prece-. 
ding  year.” 

The  'resolutions  resulting  from  the 
statements  in  the  speech  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  agreed 
to. 

A  discussion  respecting  the  sub- 
ndies  which  had  ^n  granted^  by 

VOI..  VU.  PART  I. 
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the  British  govehiihent  in  its  treaties 
with  fsreim  powers,  occupied  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  17th  of 
November.  Upon  this  subject^  Lord 
Castlereagh  gave  an  ample  and  candid 
exposition,  which  ^was  limited  in  its 
details  only  by  the  tecrecy  and  ho¬ 
nour  required  in  his  official  situation. 
He  begun  by  expressing  his  tegret, 
**  that  in  calling  on  the  House  to  nrake 
provision  for  the  fulfilment  of  these 
ti^aties,  he  was  not  in  *  situation  to 
lay  before  them  all  the  engagements 
whh  foreign  powers  into  which  his 
majesty  had  entered  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  But  he  trusted,  that  his 
not  ^ing  able  to  do  so  would  not  be 
attributed  to  any  neglect  on  the  part 
of  theexecutive  government  $  as,  when¬ 
ever  the  treaties  to  which  he  alluded 
were  produced,  the  House  would  ob¬ 
serve,  on  a  reference  to  the  dates,  that 
there  had  not  been  time  to  exchange 
the  ratifications,  a  form  indispensable 
before  any  document  of  that  nature 
could  be  laid  on  the  table.  At  the 
same  time,  it  appeared  so  material,  be¬ 
fore  calling  on  the  House  to  make  any 
further  provision  on  this  subject,  to 
put  them  in  possession  of  the  general 
nature  and  extent  of  the  engagements 
which  had  been  entered  into  by  his 
majesty’s  government,  that  he  felt  it 
would  be  very  unsatisfactory,  and  event 
unfair,  in  his  majesty’s  government,' 
willing  as  parliament  had  evinced  itself 
on  the  present  occasion,  to  call  upont 
it  to  make  a  considerable  further  pro¬ 
vision,  without  at  least  giving  thet 
House  some  notion  of  the  proportionf 
which  the  proposed  provision  bore  to 
the  general  expenditure  on  the  same' 
head.  He  was  anxious,  on  another 
consideration  also,  to  bring  every  thing 
connected  with  this  subject  into  one 
point  of  view.  The  motive  was  ob¬ 
vious.  It  was  highly  desirable  that 
foreign  powers  should  look  in  a  col¬ 
lected  view  at  the  exertions  which  thie 
country  had  made  in  their  .behalf^ 
c 
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Pawful  as  was  the  task,  his  majesty’s 
governmeot  had  felt  it  their  dutv  to 
resist  many  applications  for  aid  which 
they  would  have  been  most  happy  to 
grant,  and  an  acquiescence  in  v\^ich, 
if  acquiescence  had  been  practicable, 
would  doubtless  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  beneficial  to  the  com* 
mon  cause.  But  the  limited  nature 
of  the  resources  of  the  country  had 
compelled  them  in  some  cases  to  deny 
altogether,  and  in  others  materially  to 
narrow,  the  assistance  which  had  been 
required  of  them.  It  was  extremely 
desirable,  therefore,  that  foreign  pow¬ 
ers  should  have  an  opportunity  of  see¬ 
ing  the  aggregate  of  the  exertions 
which  Great  Britain  had  made  for  the 
interest  and  advantage  of  the  world  ; 
smd  of  being  convinced,  that  if  their 
wishes  had  not  met  with  the  fullest 
and  most  prompt  concurrence  of  the 
British  government,  it  arose  from  the 
necessarily  restricted  character  of  the 
British  resources.  With  respect  to 
that  aid  which  had  been  granted,  he 
was  persuaded  that  no  other  sentiment 
had  influenced  the  crown  in  its  distri¬ 
bution,  than  an  anxious  wish  to  ap¬ 
portion  it  in  the  mode  best  calculated 
to  promote  the  general  interest.  In 
the  first  place,  he  wished  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  means 
that  were  last  session  placed  by  par¬ 
liament  at  the  disposal  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  government ;  to  the  purposes  to 
which  those  means  had  been  applied  ; 
and  to  the  probability  that  they  would 
be  adequate  to  cover  the  expenditure 
(under  the  name  of  aid)  of  the  present 
year  ^  and  then  to  consider  what  it 
might  be  necessary  to  do  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  approaching  year;  without, 
however,  chaining  down  the  discre¬ 
tion  either  of  parliament  or  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  government  on  the  subject.  He 
had  great  satisfaction  in  stating  what 
had  been  done  in  aid  of  one  mss  of 
those  to  whom  it  had  been  judged 
necessary  to  extend  the  assistance  of 


this  country.  Independently  of  the 
glorious  services  of  our  own  army  in 
the  peninsula— independently  of  the 
direct  aid  tiiat  had  been  given  to  Spain 
and  Portugal,  indirect  aid  had  been 
afforded  to  the  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  armies  to  a  considerable  extent. 
It  frequently  occurred  that  they  were 
in  utter  want  of  military  stores  and 
equipments.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  was  impossible  to  allow 
the  service  to  stand  still ;  and  in  many 
instances,  the  necessities  of  those  ar¬ 
mies  had  been  si^plied  from  our  own 
commissariat.  Tne  aid  which  had 
been  granted  to  Spain  during  the  hut 
year,  in  money,  stores,  &c.  amounted 
to  about  two  millions.  Parliament 
had  not  been  called  upon  to  afford 
thn  assistance  formally  as  a  subsidy ; 
it  having  been  thought  most  advantai- 
geous  to  give  it  in  a  liberal  manner, 
rather  than  under  any  specific  engage¬ 
ment.  The  provision  which  pania- 
ment  had  made  for  the  service  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  for  the  last  two  years,  was  two 
millions.  For  Sicily  400,000/.  had 
been  voted ;  for  Sw^en  one  million. 
Added  to  which,  parliament,  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  agreed  to  a  vote 
of  credit  to  the  amount  of  five  mil¬ 
lions.  He  was  happy  to  state  to  the 
House,  that  the  sum  which  had  thus 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown, 
would  cover  the  engagements  entered 
into  by  his  miqesty  for  tbe  existing 
year.  The  particular  distribution  of 
It  would  be  regularly  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House  at  a  later  period  of  the 
session.  Four  millionB'  were  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  payment  of  the  subsi¬ 
dies  with  the  foreign  powers  (a  great 
portion  of  which  had  alrea^  bten 
remitted  ;)  and  the  remainder  was  re¬ 
served  for  the  purpose  of  rehnbursug 
those  departments  of  the  state,  from’ 
which  military  stores  had  been  for¬ 
warded  for  the  use  of  the  continent. 
And  here  he  would  oben^,  that  no 
mode  of  assistance  was  so  advantage- 
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6us»  both  to  ont^lves  and  to  the 
^Uiftries  to  which  h  was  extended, 
IS  that  to  which  he  had  just  alluded  ; 
iod  that  it  was  but  an  act  of  duty  on 
Itis  part  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  ad- 
iiirttion  of  the  activity  with  which 
(he  department  of  the  public  service 
principally  concerned  had  carried  into 
effect  the  object  in  view.  In  the  mere 
aftide  of  small  arms,  in  addition  to 
(he  great  expenditure  and  waste  of 
oftr  own  army,  we  had  in  the  course 
of  the  year  sent  half  a  million  of  mus* 
kets  to  Spam  and  Portunl,  and 
400,000  to  other  parts  of  tm  conti* 
dent  as  subsidiary  aid — an  exertion 
which,  he  repeated,  reflected  the  great* 
^  credit  on  the  head  and  all  the  mem. 
befs  of  that  department  of  the  public 
(ervice  b^  which  it  was  effected. 

*<  Havmg  stated  the  ^neral  amount 
of  (he  assistance  that  had  been  given 
to  the  different  continental  powers  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  he  would  pro. 
deed  to  a  more  detailed  and  particular 
statement.  And  first,  with  respect  to 
Ssreden.  The  House  would  recollect, 
Uiat,  by  the  treaty  concluded  with  that 
power,  and  which  had  received  the 
ilnctioo  of  pariiament,  the  sum  of  a 
aiilbon,  to  be  paid  to  her,  was  to  co¬ 
ver  her  exertions  to  October  last.  The 
treaty  expressly  stipulated,  that  on  the 
lit  of  October,  1813,  the  contracting 
pWties  should  concert  any  further  en* 
gXgements  that  might  appear  expedi* 
ent.  In  point  of  fact,  instructions 
had  been  given  on  our  part,  some  time 
before  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
to  the  British  minister  at  the  Swedish 
court,  to  renew  our  subsidiary  engage* 
■aents  with  Sweden  for  the  ensuing 
year.  But,  from  the  nature  of  the 
campaign,  and  from  the  state  of  the 
aeatber,  be  (Lord  C.)  was  not  io 
possession  of  the  proceedings  under 
those  instructions.  He  was,  there- 
lore,  not  justified  in  pronouncing  what 
■tig^t  or  might  not  have  been  the 


course  of  the  negOciations  t  but  he 
felt  warranted  in  the  general  state¬ 
ment,  that  in  all  likelihood  our  en¬ 
gagements  with  Sweden,  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year,  would  not  materially  dif¬ 
fer  ^om  those  which  we  had  held  with 
that  power  during  the  present.  Aa 
to  the  policy  of  renewing  those  en¬ 
gagements,  he  appreheniKd,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  war,  and 
after  the  experience  which  we  had  had 
of  the  conduct  of  Sweden  in  the  last 
campaign,  there  would  be  no  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion.  Whatever  ol^ction, 
and  on  fair  grounds,  might  have  been 
made  to  the  policy  of  the  original  con¬ 
tract  ;  after  all  that  had  since  occur¬ 
red,  be  presumed  no  such  objection 
could  by  possibility  be  repeated.  He 
said  this  because  he  was  sure  the 
House  could  not  fail  to  recollect  the 
manner  in  which  Sweden  had  fulfil¬ 
led  the  treaty,  by  providing  the  full 
amount  of  the  force  which  she  had 
stipulated  to  provide;  which  force, 
brought  to  the  North  of  Germany,  in 
conjunction  with  the  body  under  Ge¬ 
neral  Walmoden,  had  added  not  lem 
than  50,000  men  to  the  general  exer¬ 
tions  which  had  been  made  io  the 
North  of  Europe.  When  the  amount 
of  this  force  was  considered — ^when 
was  also  considered  the  energetic  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden, 
who,  magnanimously  declining  objects 
purely  Swedish,  had  abstained  from 
any  separate  effort,  and  had  offered  to 
the  allies  three  distinct  plans  of  gene¬ 
ral  exertion  for  the  campaign,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  he  had  acquitted  him¬ 
self  with  the  utmost  spirit  in  the  com¬ 
mon  cause,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  glorious  results  which  had  follow¬ 
ed.  It  was  no  small  credit  to  that  il¬ 
lustrious  personage,  that,  thrown  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war  into  » 
situation  of  extreme  difficulty,  called 
to  the  command  of  an  army  composed 
of  many  nations,  himself  a  foreigner. 
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many  of  his  reijfiments  recently  raised, 
and  of  a  description  which  would  not 
allow  any  military  man  to  estimate 
their  strength  by  their  number,  placed 
at  the  head  of  such  a  force,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  best  troops  of  France, 
instead  of  permitting  the  French  to 
capture  tlie  Prussian  capital  (aii  in¬ 
tention  which  they  had  openly  an¬ 
nounced,)  be  assembled  his  army  with 
unexampled  rapidity  in  front  of  that 
capital,  and  with  inferior  means  foiled 
all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  campaign,  and,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  force  under  that  ve¬ 
teran,  whom  to  name  was  honourably 
to  distinguish.  General  Blucher,  cau¬ 
sed  them  a  loss  of  at  least  40,000  men. 
Although  it  certainly  was  impossible 
to  contemplate  without  pain  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  which,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  campaign,  Hamburgh  was  left 
by  the  operations  which  he  had  just 
described,  it  was  a  great  consolation 
to  reflect,  that  from  the  misfortunes 
which  Hamburgh  had  then  sustained, 
would  probably  be  derived  her  ulti¬ 
mate  security.  It  was  his  Arm  con¬ 
viction,  on  military  principles,  that  if 
the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  had 
been  difi'used  instead  of  concentrated, 
not  only  Hamburgh  would  still  have 
fallen,  but  Berlin  would  have  fallen, 
and  the  fate  of  the  whole  campaign 
would  have  been  uselessly  sacrificed. 
Having  said  so  much  with  respect  to 
Sweden,  he  would  proceed  to  speak 
of  our  treaties  with  Russia  and  Prus¬ 
sia.  He  was  perfectly  prepared  to 
admit,  that  the  aid  pledged  by  this 
country  in  her  conventions  with  those 
powers  was  greater  than  any  she  had 
ever  before  been  called  upon  to  afford. 
This  aid  was  of  two  descriptions — 
direct  subsidy,  and  the  credit  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  continent,  to  the  amount 
of  5,000,000/.  j  the  subsidiary  part  of 
the  engagement  referring  to  the  pre¬ 
sent,  t^  assistance  by  credit  to  the 


ensuing  year.  On  this  latter  point  a 
difference  would  be  found  to  exist 
between  the  original  and  the  supple¬ 
mentary  conventions.  In  the  original 
convention,  the  House  would  perceive 
that  the  subsidy  was  contemplated  ; 
but  in  the  supplementary  convention 
it  was  deemed  wise  to  provide  that 
there  should  be  no  admixture  of  the 
credit  of  Great  Britain  with  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  any  foreign  power  ;  a  junction 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  should  take  place. 

“  The  noble  lord  dwelt  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  improvement  which 
this  change  of  system  introduced,  by 
enabling  our  allies  to  pursue  their  ope¬ 
rations  with  more  effect,  while  it  left 
this  country  at  liberty  to  follow  its  own 
arrangements.  As  to  the  treaties  to 
which  this  change  referred,  they  were 
entered  into,  he  said,  shortly  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  armistice ;  but  in¬ 
structions  respecting  their  negociation 
were  forwarded  so  early  as  April.  His 
majesty’s  ministers,  indeed,  had  very 
early  formed  their  resolution ;  and  the 
general  ground  upon  which  they  pro¬ 
posed  to  act  was,  to  assist,  to  tne  ut¬ 
most  extent  of  the  means  within  their 
reach,  the  great  powers  with  whom 
they  were  aUied.  With  that  view  they 
made  the  advance  stated  to  Russia 
and  Prussia.  They  thought  it  pecu¬ 
liarly  proper  to  enable  these  powers 
to  call  all  their  natural  faculties  into 
action,  in  order  to  sustain  the  impor¬ 
tant  object  for  which  they  were  con¬ 
federated.  They  felt,  that  the  only 
chance  of  overcoming  the  common 
enemy,  and  restoring  the  world  to  that 
state  of  public  order,  of  which  it  had 
been  so  long  bereaved,  consisted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  great  bulwark,  or 
rallying  point,  which  the  efiFective  uni¬ 
on  and  vigorous  co-operation  of  those 
two  great  powers  was,  with  certain 
aids,  BO  eminently  calculated  to  afford. 
Without  the  establishment,  indeed,  of 
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this  bulwark,  the  collection  or  opera* 
tion  of  the  force  under  Walmoden 
would  have  been  found  impracticable. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  contributin?, 
on  our  part,  to  the  establishment 
luded  to  was  obvious,  and  would,  he 
had  no  doubt,  meet  the  approbation 
of  the  House.  As  to  the  meritorious 
conduct  of  the  powers  whom  we  had 
thus  aided,  there  could  not,  he  felt 
confident,  exist  a  doubt  in  that  House 
or  in  the  country.  The  progress  of 
the  exertions,  the  rapidly  victorious 
strides  which  marked  the  career  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  were  fully  no. 
torious ;  but  the  demeanour  of  that 
monarch  towards  this  country  was  pe¬ 
culiarly  entitled  to  praise.  The  steps 
taken  by  him,  in  concurrence  with 
this  country,  to  authorise  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  Austria  to  treat  with  France 
for  the  restoration  of  peace,  were  pe- 
culiarly  judicious.  It  was,  indeed, 
unquestionably  right,  that  Austria 
should  make  a  trial  of  the  disposition 
of  the  enemy  towards  peace,  if  it  were 
only  to  satisfy  its  own  subjects  of  the 
necessity  which  impelled  her  to  take 
the  part  which  that  power  had  since 
so  gallantly  performs.  Austria  did, 
therefore,  perfectly  in  a  spirit  of  good 
faith,  propose  her  mediation  to  France; 
but  she  had  too  much  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  the  French  govern* 
ment  not  to  foresee  the  result  of  her 
experiment,  and  not  to  make  adequate 
preparations  for  the  result.  Austria 
did  then  make  the  most  complete  ar- 
rangements.  The  activity  of  Russia 
too,  was,  particularly  signal ;  for,  on 
the  re.opening  of  the  campaign,  on  the 
^  17th  of  August,  that  power  had  actu- 
ally  in  the  field  the  full  complement  of 
Qf  men  which  she  had  promised  to  her  al- 
q}.  lies,  with  the  addition  of  a  large  reserve, 

QIC  betides  another  army  collecting  on 
jiJq  her  frontiers.  Thus  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  had  not  only  expelled  the  ene* 
o{  my  from  his  frontiers,  but,  having 
’  passed  those  frontiers  with  a  powerful 
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army,  brought  General  Bennigsen, 
with  a  reserve,  to  aid  the  common 
cause,  and  replaced  the  latter  with  an. 
other  army  on  his  frontiers.  Such  was 
the  magnanimous  conduct  of  this  so¬ 
vereign,  who,  after  delivering  his  own 
country,  conveyed  his  powerful  army 
into  the  dominions  of  others,  in  order 
to  rescue  them  from  oppression — to 
restore  their  liberties.  With  that  ge¬ 
nerous  view,  his  great  generals,  who 
had  in  their  own  country  evinced  such 
distinguished  capacity  to  execute  the 
highest  purposes  of  war,  were  in  the 
territories  of  the  allies  appointed  to 
act  a  subordinate  part  in  the  command 
even  of  Russian  troops.  Such  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  was  rarely  to  be  found— 
was  perhaps,  in  every  view,  without  a 
parallel.  It  furnished,  indeed,  a  con¬ 
clusive  proof  of  the  liberality  of  the 
councils  which  regulated  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Russia,  to  have  her  generals 
so  disposed  of— the  most  eminent  act¬ 
ing  under  Prince  Schwartzenburgh, 
General  Blue  her,  and  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Sweden.  In  fact,  no  Russian  ge¬ 
neral  whatever  had  a  predominant  com¬ 
mand,  the  whole  being  placed  under 
commanders  of  those  countries  for 
whose  redemption  the  Russian  army 
had  so  gallantly  fought— the  Russian 
government  thus  acting  towards  the 
other  members  of  the  confederacy  in 
the  true  spirit  of  alliance,  and  honour¬ 
able  confidence.— The  Russian  go¬ 
vernment  had,  indeed,  throughout, 
displayed  a  degree  of  liberality,  only 
to  be  equalled  by  the  valour  of  its 
army.  The  pecuniary  contribution, 
therefore,  of  this  country,  to  such  a 
ower,  employed  in  such  a  cause,  was, 
e  was  persuaded,  not  merely  secure 
against  objection,  but  deserving  of 
praise.  But  the  contribution  to  Prus¬ 
sia  would,  he  had  no  doubt,  be  equally 
applauded  by  that  House,  by  the  coun- 
try,  and  by  Europe.  The  exertions 
of  Prussia  were  indeed  unparalleled ; 
and  it  was  perhaps  the  most  extraor. 
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dintry  feature  in  the  present  war,  that 
that  country,  which  was  most  depress¬ 
ed  by  the  enemy — which  was  most  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  plunder  and  devasta¬ 
tion  of  France,  had  been  found  to  make 
the  greatest  exertion— had  been  found 
to  overcome  apparently  insurmount¬ 
able  dii^culties,  by  raising  its  army  to 
a  level  with  that  of  the  greatest  power 
in  Europe  connected  with  the  confe¬ 
deracy.  Prussia  had,  in  fact,  been 
able  to  provide  an  army  of  no  less  ( in- 
.cluding  its  garrisons)  than  200,000 
men,  thus  equalling  the  amount  of  the 
Russian  force.  In  stating  this  asto¬ 
nishing  evidence  of  zeal  and  fdiility  on 
the  part  of  that  regenerated  country, 
he  could  not  forbear  from  doing  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  merit  of  that  distinguished 
individual.  General  Schamhorst,  who 
SO  gloriously  fell  at  the  battle  of  Lut- 
zen,  and  who  most  materially  contri¬ 
buted  to  promote  the  resurrection  of 
the  military  power  of  Prussia.  But  the 
merit  of  that  gallant  officer  was  most 
successfully  emulated  by  his  success¬ 
or,  General  Eisenau  ;  and  here  he  had 
to  state  a  fact,  which  proved  that  the 
^riod  of  the  armistice  was  not  wasted 
in  indolence— that  our  allies  were  not 
bj  that  transaction  lulled  into  inacti- 
▼ity  by  any  delusive  hope  ;  for,  by  the 
conclusion  of  the  armistice.  General 
Eisenau  had  succeeded  in  raising  70 
battalions  for  the  service  of  Prussia, 
50  of  whom  were  among  the  army 
which  acquired  such  eminent  distinc¬ 
tion  under  General  Blucher.  It  would 
not,  he  was  persuaded,  be  rating  the 
military  exertions  of  Prussia  too  high 
to  say,  that  in  the  present  war  it  bad 
exce^ed  any  distinction  it  bad  ever 
attained  under  the  great  Frederick, 
whether  its  charanter  was  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  amount,  the  skill,  the 
valour,  or  the  success  of  its  army.  In 
fact,  Prussia  was  never  known  at  any 
former  period  to  have  possessed  so  large 
an  army ;  and  it  formed  a  source  of 
peculiar  satisfaction  and  surprise,  that 


this  army,  sp  suddenly  niaed  from 
among  a  people  so  long  oppressed, 
should  have  bce^  found  competent  to 
contend  against,  and  to  conquer,  the 
bravest  troops  of  France.  Such  a  dr- 
cumstance  was  indeed  eminently  cal¬ 
culated  to  justify  confidence,  or  at  least 
to  encoura^  hope,  as  to  the  result  of 
the  war.  put  here  he  felt  it  proper 
to  observe,  that  it  would  be  contnuj 
to  the  prindple  of  his  majesty's  aaini. 
sters,  to  allow  any  immoderate  hope  to 
sway  their  decisions  op  any  military 
results,  however  brilliant ;  or  to  wkh- 
.draw  their  minds  from  a  due  consider¬ 
ation  of  that  which  was  the  only  legi¬ 
timate  object  of  war,  namely,  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  peace.  To  that  abject, 
indeed,  they  were  pronqited  to  attend, 
not  only  by  thdr  conceptions  of  duty, 
but  by  thdr  views  of  interest  That 
object,  however,  they  felt  most  likely 
to  be  attained  by  ddy  seconding  the 
exertions  of  our  allies ;  and  under  that 
.consideration  he  had  not  the  slightest 
douht,  that  that  House  and  the  pub 
lie  would  fully  approve  of  what  mini¬ 
sters  conceived  to  be  their  duty,  naaoe- 
ly,  to  make  the  pecuniary  grants  he 
had  described. 

**  blow,  as  to  Austria,  he  hoped  k 
would  he  felt,  that  in  advancing  any 
pecuniary  aid  that  might  be  deemed 
necessary,  to  sustain  the  movementi 
pf  that  great  military  power,  ministen 
should  be  limited  only  by  the  limits 
of  our  own  resources.  It  was  impos- 
aibfr  for  any  man  not  highly  to  ap- 
prjedate  the  assistance  which  Austria 
was  capable  of  affording.  But,  greatly 
ns  he  valued  and  desired  that  object, 
be  frit  satisfied  that  the  co-operation 
.of  Austria  was  not  to  be  obtained, 
hut  through  the  conviction  of  Austrii 
itself  that  France  was  not  willing  to 
Cpncur  tn  any  equitable  settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  Europe.  That  con  vie- 
tion  alpne  could,  he  was  persuaded, 
urge  Austria  to  embark  in  the  war. 
Austria,  indeed,  saw  that  the  enemy 
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wa*  ad^me  to  die  propontion  even  of 
an  imperfect  arrangement ;  that  any 
thing  like  a  pacific  settlement  of  £u* 
rope  was  not  to  be  looked  for  from 
the  power  which  had  so  long  disturb¬ 
ed  its  order.  Austria  then,  slow  and 
uaariUing  as  she  seemed  to  be,  became 
assured  that  the  enemy  was  resolute¬ 
ly  bent  apon  struggling,  by  arms, 
to  hold  Europe  in  a  state  of  subju¬ 
gation.  Hence  Austria  was  urged 
to  take  the  part  which  she  had  so 
nolbly  performed  ;  and  that  part  was, 
he  had  no  doubt,  materially  attributa¬ 
ble  to  the  moderation  of  the  allies,  who 
BUUiifested  a  proper  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  a  power  so  important.  They 
therefore  paid  due  attention  to  the  pro¬ 
position  of  Austria,  to  mediate  with 
r  ranee  ;  taking  care,  however,  not  to 
commit  themsmves  to  any  principle  in¬ 
consistent  with  their  own  interests. 
But  Austria  having  made  a  similar 
proposition  to  France,  the  experiment 
and  hence  that  power  was  led 
to  engage  in  the  war,  at  once  by  the 
forbearance  of  the  allies,  and  the 
unchangeablv  hostile  disposition  of 
France.  This  he  felt  was  not  the 
tinse  to  discuss  transactions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  which  there  was  not  yet  any  au¬ 
thentic  information  before  the  House ; 
but  yet  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
audte  a  few  observations,  in  order  to 
remove  a  false  impression,  which  was 
too  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  re¬ 
mark  of  an  Hon.  Member  on  a  for¬ 
mer  occasion.  That  Hon.  Member 
(Mr  Whitbread)  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  allies  should  be  disposed  to 
conclude  a  peace  upon  the  terms  for- 
meriy  proposed  ;  which  expression,  no 
doubt,  the  Hon.  Member  afterwards 
corrected,  so  far  as  regarded  terms 
professing  only  to  advert  to  **  the 
same  basis  of  pacification,” — Now,  it 
was  not  consistent  with  the  fact,  that 
any  basis  or  system  of  pacification  was 
ever  offered  to  France  by  the  allies. 


and  of  course  it  could  not  be  intended 
to  depart  from  any  system  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  change  of  circwnstances. 
Yet  from  the  Hon.  Member’s  expres¬ 
sion  it  might  be  inferred,  either  that 
the  former  pacific  proposition,  alluded 
to  by  him,  was  inadequate ;  or,  if  ade¬ 
quate,  that  the  allies  were  likely  to  be 
led  by  the  late  military  successes  to 
abandon  it,  in  order  to  press  some  ex¬ 
orbitant  demands— while  in  point  of 
fact  no  such  proposition  as  that  in  the 
contemplation  the  Hon.  Member 
was  ever  made.  It  was  merely  at¬ 
tempted  by  Austria  to  mediate  be¬ 
tween  the  allies  and  France ;  and  the 
conditions  stated,  were  only  those  up¬ 
on  which  that  power  was  willing  to 
become  the  mediator.  But  to  the 
grounds  of  these  conditions  the  allies 
were  in  no  degree  pledged  {  and  it 
must  be  recollected,  that  those  condi¬ 
tions  did  not  at  all  touch  any  points 
affecting  the  particular  interests  of  this 
country  ;  that  this  country  was  in  no 
respect  a  party  to  the  transactions  ( 
that  those  conmtions  were,  in  fact,  li¬ 
mited  to  the  continent.  France,  how¬ 
ever,  having  rejected  those  conditions, 
no  hope  of  pacification  remained,  and 
Austria  itself  was  in  no  degree  pled¬ 
ged  to  them  ;  for  that  power  distinct¬ 
ly  declared  in  its  ultimatum,  which  had 
been  published  to  the  world,  that  if 
France  did  not  agree  to  the  conditions 
alluded  to,  she  (Austria)  would  not 
hold  herself  bound  to  them,  but  resort 
to  arms  and  seek  to  conquer  peace. 
Hence  it  was  evident,  that  no  party 
whatever  was  pledged  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  referred  to.  Indeed,  no  terms 
of  peace  had  ever  been  mentioned  as 
the  basis  of  any  treaty  to  be  conclu¬ 
ded  between  the  allies  and  France. 

**  But  upon  the  important  subject  of 
peace,  he  hoped  the  House  and  the 
country  were  willing  to  confide  in  his 
majesty’s  government.  Nothing  had, 
he  trusted,  appeared  or  occurred  ix 
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the  conduct  of  government  which 
•hould  Induce  parUament  or  the  pub> 
lie  to  withhold  that  confidence— no* 
thing  was,  he  believed,  to  be  collected 
from  the  speech  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
or  from  any  part  of  the  proceemngs 
of  his  majesty^s  ministers,  which  could 
justify  a  doubt  of  their  anxiety  to  con* 
elude  a  peace,  whenever  peace,  in  the 
just  sense  of  the  word,  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  But  while  he  calculated  that 
those  who  were  most  anxious  for  peace 
had  reason  to  rely  upon  the  sincere  de¬ 
sire  of  his  majesty’s  government  to  ob¬ 
tain  it,  he  flattered  himself  with  the 
enjoyment  of  equal  credit  with  those 
who  were  most  solicitous  for  the  just 
rights  and  dignity,  for  the  permanent 
honour  and  safety  of  the  empire.  The 
solicitude  of  government  for  peace 
had,  indeed,  been  evinced  on  every  le¬ 
gitimate  occasion.  Even  after  the 
battle  of  Eeipsic,  which  might  well 
be  said  to  decide  the  contest  on  the 
continent,  was  there  to  be  found  in 
the  Regent’s  speech  any  appearance 
of  that  spirit  of  intoxication  which 
such  a  splendid  victory  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  produce  ^  Did  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  inspired  by  triumph  diminish  at 
any  time  the  express  solicitude  of  go¬ 
vernment  for  peace  ?  Was  not  the 
same  language  which  appeared  in  the 
speech  used  in  reply  to  the  proposition 
of  Austria  in  the  month  of  April  last, 
after  stating  the  grounds  upon  which 
government  were  precluded  from  ac¬ 
cepting  the  mediation  of  that  power, 
in  consequence  of  its  connection  with 
France,  and  in  consequence  slso  of  a 
declaration  which,  according  to  a  trick 
of  diplomacy  recently  very  common 
in  France,  was  made  to  the  French  se¬ 
nate,  that  the  dynasty  of  Buonaparte 
did  reign  and  should  continue  to  reign 
in  Spain  ? — Here  the  noble  lord  read, 
from  the  reply  delivered  to  the  Aus¬ 
trian  minister  in  April,  the  passage  he 
pad  alluded  to  ;  namely,  that  his  ma¬ 


jesty’s  government  had  no  disposition 
to  interfere  with  the  honour  and  just 
pretensions  of  France.  From  this  and 
other  facts  he  had  quoted,  he  express¬ 
ed  a  hope  that  his  majesty’s  minis* 
ters  might  calculate  upon  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  their  country  as  to  their  dis¬ 
position  towards  peace  ;  that,  indeed, 
they  never  would  be  suspected  of  for¬ 
getting  that  all  the  exertions  used  in 
war  could  have  no  other  legitimate 
object  than  peace  ;  and  that  the  most 
successful  results  of  the  one  could  be 
valuable  only  as  they  tended  to  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  other. 

**  As  a  farther  evidence  of  the  de¬ 
sire  of  ministers  for  the  attainment 
of  peace,  he  referred  to  their  conduct 
in  the  month  of  August  last,  when 
they  communicated  to  Russia  their 
readiness  to  accept  the  proffered  me¬ 
diation  of  Austria ;  and  that,  too, 
after  intelligence  had  been  received  of 
the  battle  of  Vittoria.  This  fact  he 
quoted  as  a  pretty  clear  proof  that 
victory,  however  brilliant,  could  not 
withdraw  his  majesty's  government 
from  its  anxious  solicitude  for  peace. 
Though  they  had  agreed  to  accept 
the  mediation  of  Austria  in  August, 
w'hile  a  similar  proposition  was  r^ect- 
ed  in  the  preceding  April,  the  House 
must  be  aware  of  the  difference  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  produced  the  change 
of  decision  on  the  part  of  his  majesty’s 
government — Austria  having  been  in 
April  the  ally  of  France,  while  in  Au¬ 
gust  she  appeared  in  the  character  of 
an  armed  mediator.  France,  too,  had 
in  the  interval  relaxed  its  pretensions 
with  respect  to  Spain  ;  leaving  that  as 
a  question  for  discussion,  instead  of  as¬ 
serting  an  indisputable  claim.  No  part, 
indeed,  of  the  conduct  of  government 
could  be  fairly  said  to  indicate  any  in¬ 
disposition  towards  peace.  But  he  ho¬ 
ped  that  it  would  not  be  deemed  in¬ 
consistent  with  a  proper  anxiety  for 
peace,  to  discourage  any  idle,  futile 
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discuMions  upon  the  subject.  His 
majesty’s  government  certainly  pro* 
tested  against  the  idea  of  entering  into 
a  congress  without  any  satisfactory 
understanding  as  to  the  ends  in  view, 
or  any  ground  of  calculation  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  discussion  ;  because  there 
was  too  much  reason  to  apprehend, 
that  such  a  meeting  might  serve  only 
to  chill  the  exertions  of  the  confede¬ 
racy,  to  fill  the  mind  of  Europe  with 
false  hopes,  and  to  lead  individuals 
into  injurious  speculations ;  while  it 
would  enable  the  enemy  to  practise 
delusion  upon  the  people  of  France. 

**  The  noble  lord  recapitulated  the 
amount  of  the  grants  to  Russia  and 
Prussia  ;  adding,  that  the  advance  to 
Austria,  which,  consisting  of  bills  of 
credit,  would  not  form  an  immediate 
deduction  from  our  finances,  amount¬ 
ed  to  one  million,  together  with 
100,000  stand  of  arms,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  military  stores.  The  sub¬ 
sidiary  engagement  entered  into  with 
Russia  and  Prussia  would,  he  obser¬ 
ved,  terminate  -in  January,  and  that 
with  Austria  in  March  ;  but  these  en¬ 
gagements  would,  of  course,  be  renew- 
ra  should  the  war  continue.  In  this 
case,  then,  he  could  not  calculate  that 
the  expenditure  of  the  country,  on 
these  grounds,  would  in  the  next  year 
fall  be]  low  the  standard  of  the  present. 
The  whole  of  the  sum  necessary  for 
our  military  expence  on  the  continent 
he  stated  at  10,400,000/.  namely,  four 
millions  for  the  peninsula,  and  rather 
more  than  six  millions  for  Germany. 
But  provision  having  been  already 
made  for  a  great  part  of  this  ex  pence, 
while  more  was  required  to  fulfil  en¬ 
gagements  which  were  not  yet  in  a 
shape  to  be  submitted  to  parliament, 
he  meant  at  present  to  move,  that  three 
millions  should  be  granted  on  account ; 
and  when  the  arrangements  alluded 
to  should  be  ratified  and  laid  before 
the  House,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty 


to  enter  into  a  minute  explanation  re¬ 
specting  the  application  of  the  propo¬ 
sed  grant.  His  lordship  concluded 
with  moving,  that  the  sum  of  three 
millions  be  granted  to  his  majesty, 
to  enable  his  majesty  to  carry  into  ef¬ 
fect  certain  engagements  with  foreign 
powers.” 

The  motion  being  put,  Mr  Can¬ 
ning  rose  and  spoke  nearly  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms: — ”  Having  been  un¬ 
fortunately  absent  when  the  general 
assurances  of  support  on  the  part  of 
the  House  were  given  in  answer  to  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  of  which  the 
vote  of  this  day  is  a  partial  perform¬ 
ance,  1  am  anxious  to  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  expressing,  as  strongly 
and  as  warmly  as  1  am  able,  both  my 
concurrence  in  those  assurances,  and 
my  disposition  to  make  them  good,  by 
the  way  and  in  the  proportion  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  noble  lord.  If,  in  the 
present  state  of  this  country,  and  of 
the  world,  those  who,  during  the 
course  of  the  tremendous  and  pro¬ 
tracted  struggle,  on  various  occasions 
called  upon  parliament  to  pause,  to  re¬ 
tard  its  too  rapid  and  too  rash  ad¬ 
vance,  and  to  draw  back  from  the  task 
it  had  unwisely  undertaken  to  per¬ 
form,  have  manfully  and  honourably 
stepped  forward  to  join  their  congra¬ 
tulations  to  the  joyful  acclamations  of 
the  nation,  and  to  admit  the  present 
to  be  the  period  favourable  to  a  mighty 
and  decided  effort,  how  much  more 
grateful  must  it  be  to  those,  who  at 
no  time  during  the  struggle  have  lift¬ 
ed  up  their  voices  in  this  place,  ex¬ 
cepting  to  recommend  and  to  urge 
new  exertions  ?  to  those  who,  when 
the  prospects  were  most  dreary  and 
melancholy,  insisted  that  there  was  but 
one  course  becoming  the  character  and 
honour  of  Great  Britain  ; — a  perse¬ 
vering,  an  undaunted  resistance  to  the 
overwhelming  power  of  France  ?  To 
an  individual  whoj  under  the  most  dis- 
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couranng  circumstances,  still  main* 
tained  that  the  deliverance  of  Europe 
(often  a  derided  term  )  was  an  object 
not  only  worthy  of  our  arms,  but  pos* 
sible  to  be  achieved,  it  must  be  do^Iy 
welcome  to  come  forward  to  acknow* 
ledge  bis  transport^  and  to  vindicate 
his  share  in  the  national  exultation. 
If  too,  on  the  other  hand,  there  have 
been  those  who,  having  recommended 

i>acification  when  the  opportunity  was 
ess  favourable,  are  now  warrant^,  as 
undoubtedly  they  are,  in  uttering  the 
same  sentiments,  in  the  confidence  that 
the  country  will  sympathize  with  them ; 
it  is  natural  for  those  who,  under  other 
circumstances,  have  discouraged  the 
expectation  of  peace,  and  have  warn¬ 
ed  the  nation  against  precipitate  over¬ 
tures,  now  to  be  anxious  to  embrace 
this  occasion  of  stating  their  sincere 
conviction  and  their  joy,  as  strongly 
felt  by  them  as  by  others,  that  by  the 
happy  course  of  events  duiing  the  late 
year,  and  by  the  wise  policy  we  should 
now  pursue,  peace  may  net,  perhaps, 
be  within  our  grasp,  but  is  at  least 
within  our  view. 

“  The  vote  we  are  this  night  called 
upon  to  make  is  in  part  prospective, 
and  in  part  retrospective  for  services 
actually  performed.  Of  that  portion 
which  is  prospective,  the  noble  lord 
has  properly  deferred  the  discussion  ; 
but  of  that  portion  which  is  retrospec¬ 
tive  we  are  enabled  to  judge ;  and, 
large  as  the  expenditure  now  proposed 
may  seem,  I  think  no  man,  who  com¬ 
pares  the  station  we  now  hold  with 
that  which  we  occupied  at  any  former 
period  of  the  contest,  can  doubt  that 
the  expenditure  has  been  wisely  incur¬ 
red,  and  that  the  services  actumly  per¬ 
formed  have  fully  merited  the  disburse¬ 
ment.  I  agree  with  those  who  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  time  is  now  arrived 
when  we  may  look  forward  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  peace  ;  but  I  am  far  from 
disguising  from  myself,  and  I  deem  it 
«f  infinite  importance  that  the  country 


should  not  diagutaefrom  itself,  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  which  we  mjiy  have  still  tp 
struggle.  We  must  uot  deceive  our¬ 
selves  by  supposing  that  the  'game 
actually  woo  t  that  the  problem  if 
mathematically  solved  j  that  we  have 
done  all  that  is  necessary  to  iosune  a 
lasting  tranquillity.  WWt  we  have 
accomplished  is,  establishing  the  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  the  temple  of  peace 
may  be  ereaed;  and  the  uoagmation 
may  now  picture  the  completion  of 
that  structure,  which,  with  hr^s  ieif 
sanguine,  and  hearts  Lras  high,  it  would 
have  been  folly  to  have  attempted  to 
raise.  We  may  now  confidently 
hope  to  arrive  at  ^e  terminaitioD  of  la¬ 
bour,  and  the  auainment  of  repose 
It  is  impossible  to  look  back  to  those 
periods  when  the  enemy  vaunted,  and 
we,  perhaps,  feared,  that  we  shouldhave 
been  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  with¬ 
out  returning  thanks  to  that  Providence 
which  gave  us  courage  and  heart  still 
to  bear  up  against  accumulating  cala¬ 
mity.  Peace  is  safe  now,  because  it  is 
not  dictated ;  peace  is  safe  now,  for  it 
is  the  fruit  of  exertion,  the  child  of 
victory ;  peace  is  safe  now,  because 
it  will  not  be  purchased  at  the  expence 
of  the  interest  and  of  the  honour  of 
the  empire ;  it  is  not  the  ransom  to 
buy  off  danger,  but  the  lovely  fruit  of 
tbe  mighty  means  we  have  employed 
to  drive  danger  from  our  shores.  I 
must  with  heartfelt  delight  congratu¬ 
late  my  country,  that,  groaning  as  she 
has  done  at  former  periods  under  the 
heavy  pressure  of  adverse  war,  still 
«  peace  was  despaired  ol ;  for  who 
could  think  of  submission?'*  Her 
strength,  her  endurance,  have  been 
tried  and  proved,  by  every  mode  of 
assault  that  the  most  refined  system 
of  hostility  could  invent,  not  only  by 
open  military  attacks,  but  by  low  at¬ 
tempts  to  destroy  her  commercial  pros¬ 
perity:  Tbe  experiment  has  been  made; 
tbe  experiment  has  failed ;  and  we  are 
now  triumphantly,  but  not  arrogant- 
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to  ceiadcTj  wiiat  meMumof  mcu« 
rity  shouU  ibe  Adopted*  on  what  temns 
p  peace  >lu)uU  he  concluded.  But*  at 
I  befiore  ceaurked*  peace  is  only  with* 
in  our  view*  not  within  our  grasp ;  we 
mutt  atiU  look  iorwand  to  an  arduout 
•tniggle  with  an  encmjr*  whose  ener> 
giet  Mve  grown  with  his  raisfoitunes* 
and  who  leave  no  eiCorts  untried 
to  Kinove  JUS  from  the  lofty  pinnacle 
that  we  have  attained.  We  are  not 
yet  in  a  aituatioo  in  which  we  have  a 
light  to  discuss  the  terms  of  padfica* 
tion  ;  hut  to  far  1  agree  with  the  no> 
hie  lord*  that  the  happy  changes  which 
have  taken  place  nuitt  not  alter  the 

Cciple  on  which  a  treaty  should  be 
ided  j  They  do  not  vary  with  cir. 
cumaUnces  t  ve  jmust  secure  and  guard 
our  own  honour  and  interest ;  we 
must  not  expect  from  our  enemy  that 
to  which  we  ourselves  should  not  sub¬ 
mit*  that  be  should  sacrifice  to  us  his 
own  honour  and  interest*  to  hun  equal¬ 
ly  dear.  AU  will  agree*  however*  that 
this  is  not  precisely  the  time  for  these 
discussions  ;  w«  must  expect  from  him 
a  renewed  and  vehement  struggle  ;  he 
will  not  tamely  submit  to  degradation* 
but  will  continue  bis  efforts ;  and  if 
we  arrive  at  the  desired  goal,  it  can 
only  be  by  the  road  we  are  now  pur¬ 
suing. 

**  With  reference,  however*  to  the 
vote  of  this  night*  as  far  as  it  may  be 
considered  prospective*  as  to  the  exer¬ 
tions  we  are  called  upon  in  future  to 
make,  I  must  observe*  that  even  if  our 
hopes  of  peace  should  be  postponed* 
or  even  disappointed*  is  it  nothing  to 
reflect  upon  the  posture  we  are  ena¬ 
bled  to  assume*  by  the  atchievements 
we  have  already  performed  ?  Is  it  no¬ 
thing*  to  look  back  upon  the  fallen* 
the  crouching  attitude  of  enslaved  hu- 
rope*  at  a  period  not  long  distant,  and 
compare  it  with  the  upright*  free,  un¬ 
daunted  posture  in  which  she  now 
stands  Livuig  memory  can  recal  no 


Eeriod  when  she  was  entitled  to  htdd 
er  head  ao  high*  and  to  bid  such  bold 
defiance  to  her  enemy.  What*  let  me 
ask*  is  the  first  and  brightest  fruk  of 
the  late  successful  conflict  First* 
that  continental  system,  that  instru¬ 
ment  of  not  whol^  ineffectual  hostili¬ 
ty  against  Great  Britain,  which,  unti) 
lately*  was  supposed  to  ^  growing  iu 
strength  and  perfection*  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  that  complex  machine  di¬ 
rected  against  our  trade*  has  received 
a  blow  which  has  shivered  it  to  atoms ! 
The  enemy  is  doubly  defeated ;  hit 
arms  and  his  artifices  have  failed :  Bur¬ 
dened  as  it  was*  still  there  is  something 
in  the  incompressible  nature  of  com¬ 
merce  which  rises  under  the  weight  of 
the  most  powerful  tyranny :  His  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  exhausted  ;  his  highest 
energies  were  pvt  forth  to  sinkour  com¬ 
merce  ;  but*  nting  with  tenfold  vigour* 
it  has  defied  his  puny  efforts*  never  to 
be  repeated.  The  next  point  that  wc 
have  attained  is  the  destruction  of  his 
own  darling  system  of  confederation  ; 
1  mean*  that  system  by  which  he  had 
formed  all  the  states  of  continental 
Europe  into  satellites  of  the  French  em¬ 
pire*  that  moved  only  as  it  moved,  and 
acted  only  by  its  influence.  They  are 
now  emancipated  ;  the  yoke  has  been 
removed  from  their  shoulders ;  the 
nations  rise  superior  to  themseives* 

**  Free,  and  to  none  accountable,  prefer¬ 
ring 

“  Hard  liberty,  before  the  easy  yoke 
“  Of  servile  pomp-” 

**  But  since  all  the  events  of  war  are 
precarious*  is  it  impossible*  that,  after 
retiring  awhile,  the  tyrant  of  Europe 
(now  no  longer  its  tyrant)  may  again 
burst  forward*  and  again,  with  desola¬ 
tion  in  tiis  train*  awhile  victorious*  at¬ 
tempt  to  collect  the  fragments  of  that 
system*  and  to  reconstruct  that  mighty 
engine  which  we  have  shattered*  but 
which  once*  guided  by  his  hand*  hurl¬ 
ed  destruction  on  his  foes  It  is  im- 
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Eosaible.  After  the  defeats  that  he 
aa  sustained*  all  confidence  between 
him  and  bis  vassal  states  must  be  an¬ 
nihilated.  Admitting  that  they  may 
be  compelled  again  to  act*  can  he  rely 
upon  their  exertions,  or  can  they  de¬ 
pend  upon  his  support  ?  He  may  go 
forth  lixe  that  foul  idol,  of  which  we 
heard  so  much  in  the  last  year,  crush¬ 
ing  his  helpless  victims  beneath  his 
chariot  wheels ;  but  he  never  again 
can  yoke  them  to  his  car  as  willing  in¬ 
struments  of  destruction.  Even  if 
Austria,  by  base  submission,  to  the  sa¬ 
crifice  of  her  honour  were  to  add  the 
aacrifice  of  another  daughter,  and  of 
another  army  of  30,000  men,  that  mu¬ 
tual  confidence  which  existed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  campaign 
can  never  be  restored. 

«  So  much  for  the  present  state  of 
Europe  :  But  has  this  country  gained 
nothing  by^the  glorious  contest,  even 
supposing  peace  should  be  far  distant  ? 
Is  it  notrung  to  Great  Britain,  even 
purchased  at  the  high  price  stated  by 
the  noble  lord,  that  under  all  the  seve¬ 
rity  of  her  sufferings,  while  her  trade 
declined,  her  military  character  has 
been  exalted  ?  Is  it  no  satisfaction,  no 
compensation  to  her,  to  reflect  that  the 
splendid  scenes  displayed  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  are  owing  to  her  efforts  ?  That 
the  victories  of  Germany  are  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  our  victories  in  the  penin¬ 
sula  ?  That  spark,  often  feeble,  some¬ 
times  so  nearly  extinguished  as  to  ex¬ 
cite  despair  in  all  hearts  that  were  not 
above  it,  which  we  lighted  in  Portu- 
I,  which  was  fed  and  nourished  there, 
s  at  length  burst  into  a  flame  that 
has  dazzled  and  illuminated  Europe. 
Shall  it  then  be  said,  that  this  struggle 
has  had  no  effect  upon  the  military 
character  of  Great  Britain  i  At  the 
commencement  of  this  war,  our  empire 
rested  upon  one  majestic  column,  our 
naval  power.  In  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  a  hero  has  raised  another  stu* 


pendous  pillar  of  strength  to  support 
our  monarchy ;  our  military  pre-emi¬ 
nence.  It  is  now  that  we  may  boast, 
not  only  of  superiority  at  sea,  but  on 
shore :  The  same  energy  and  heroism 
exist  in  both  the  arms  of  Great  Bri- 
tain  ;  they  are  rivals  in  strength,  but 
inseparable  in  glory.  If  at  a  future 
period,  by  successes  which  we  cannot 
foresee,  and  by  aggressions  which  we 
cannot  resist,  war  should  again  be 
threatened  upon  our  own  shores,  what 
consolation  will  the  reflection  afford* 
that  out  of  the  calamities  and  privations 
of  war  has  arisen  a  principle  of  safety* 
that,  superior  to  all  attacks,  shall  sur¬ 
vive  through  ages,  to  which  even  our 
posterity  shall  look  forward.  Com¬ 
pare  the  situation  of  England  with  her 
condition  even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  campaign,  much  more  with  her 
condition  at  the  renewal  of  the  war. 
Were  we  not  then  threatened  by  the 
aggressions  of  an  enemy  even  upon  our 
own  shores  ?  Were  we  not  then  trem¬ 
bling  for  the  safety  and  satictity  even 
of  our  homes  i — Now  contemplate 
Wellington  encamped  on  the  Bidas- 
soa  1-^1  know  that  a  sickly  sensibility 
prevails  abroad,  which  leads  some  to 
doubt  whether  the  advance  of  Lord 
Wellington  was  not  rash  and  precipi¬ 
tate.  Of  the  political  expediency  of 
that  advance  1  can  entertain  but  one 
opinion  :  1  cannot  enter  into  that  re¬ 
finement  which  induces  those  who 
affect  to  know  much,  to  hesitate  upon 
the  subject :  I  cannot  look  with  regret 
at  a  British  army  encamped  upon  the 
fertile  plains  of  France :  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  new  grounds  for  appre¬ 
hension  are  raised  by  an  additional  ex¬ 
citement  being  afforded  to  the  irrita¬ 
bility  of  the  French  people  t  I  fore- 
see  no  disadvantage  resulting  from  en¬ 
tering  the  territories  of  our  enemy, 
not  as  the  conquered  but  the  conque¬ 
rors  :  1  cannot  believe  that  thertf  are 
>ny  so  weak  as  to  imagine  that  Eng-. 
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land  wishes  to  maintain  a  position  with,  country  are  vindicated  by  recent  events, 
in  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  country.  We  call  on  all  the  powers  with  whom 
or  that  Spain  will  attempt  to  extend  we  are  at  war  to  do  us  justice  in  this 
her  dominion  beyond  that  vast  chain  respect :  Above  all,  we  claim  it  of 
of  impregnable  mountains  that  seem  America,  with  which  I,  as  much  a« 
to  form  her  natural  boundary.  What  any  man,  wish  for  reconciliation.  If  she 
is  the  fact  ?  The  Portuguese  are  now  were  now  hesitating  and  wavering, 
looking  upon  the  walls  of  Bayonne,  which  of  the  two  great  contending 
which  circles  in  those  wolves”  that  parties  she  should  join,  would  not  the 
would  have  devastated  their  capital ;  conduct  of  England  now  decide  ^e 
the  Portuguese  now  behold,  planted  doubt  ?  I  ask  her  to  review  her  own 
on  the  towers  of  Bayonne,  that  stan*  and  the  policy  of  this  country,  and  to 
dard  which  their  enemy  would  have  acknowledge  that  we  are  deserving, 
made  to  float  upon  the  walls  of  Lis-  not  only  of  her  confidence,  but  of  the 
bon.  I  cannot  think  it  a  matter  of  support  of  mankind.  Now,  she  can 
regret  that  Spaniards  are  now  recover,  behold  Buonaparte  in  his  naked  defor. 
ing  from  the  grasp  of  an  enemy,  on  mity,  stripped  of  the  false  glory  which 
his  own  shores,  that  diadem  which  was  success  cast  around  him  :  The  spell  of 
stripped  from  the  brow  of  the  Bour-  his  invincibility  is  now  dissolved  :  She 
bons,  to  be  pocketed  by  a  usurper.  I  can  now  look  at  him  without  that  awe 
cannot  think  it  a  matter  of  regret  that  which  an  uninterrupted  series  of  victo. 
England,  formerly  threatened  with  in-  ries  had  created.  Were  she  now  ta 
va8ion,isnowtheinvaden— that  France,  survey  him  as  he  is,  what  would  be 
instead  of  England,  is  the  scene  of  con.  the  result  ? — She  would  trace  him  by 
flict :  the  desolation  of  empires  and  the  dis- 

- Ultrb  Inachias  venisset  ad  urbes  memberment  of  states ;  she  would  see 

Dardanus,  et  versis  lugeret  Grsecia  fatis.  him  pursuing  his  course  over  the  ruins 
I  cannot  think  all  this  matter  of  re.  of  men  and  of  things  :  Slavery  to  the 
gret ;  and  of  those  who  believe  that  people,  and  destruction  to  commerce  } 
^e  nation  or  myself  are  blinded  by  hostility  to  literature,  to  light  and  life, 
our  successes,  I  entreat  that  they  will  were  the  principles  upon  which  he  act> 
leave  me  to  my  delusion,  and  keep  ed :  His  object  was,  to  extinguish  pa. 
their  philosophy  to  themselves.  There  triotism,  and  to  confound  allegiance  | 
are  other  observations,  growing  not  to  darken  as  well  as  to  enslave ;  to 
only  out  of  the  proceedings  of  the  roll  back  the  tide  of  civilization  ;  to 
last  year,  but  since  the  commencement  barbarize,  as  well  as  to  desolate,  man- 
of  the  war,  that  to  my  mind  are  highly  kind.  Then,  let  America  turn  from' 
consoling.  It  is  a  fact  acknowledged  this  disgusting  picture,  these  scenes  of 
by  all,  tnat  our  enemy,  who  has  cn*  bloodshed  and  horror,  and  compare 
slaved  the  press,  and  made  it  contri*  with  them  the  effect  of  British  inter, 
bute  so  importantly  to  his  own  pur-  ference !  She  will  see,  that  wherever 
poses  of  ambition  at  various  periods  this  country  has  exerted  herself,  it  has 
during  hostilities,  has  endeavoured  been  to  raise  the  fallen,  and  to  support 
to  impress  upon  all  those  who  were  the  falling ;  to  raise,  not  to  degrade, 
likely  to  be  our  allies  a  notion,  that  the  national  character ;  to  rouse  the 
Great  Britain  only  fought  to  secure  sentitnents  of  patriotism  which  tyranny 
her  own  interests — that  her  views  were  had  silenced;  to  enlighten,  to  reani. 
completely  selfish.  That  illusion  is  mate,  to  liberate.  Great  Britain  has 
sow  destroyed,  and  the  designs  of  this  resuscitated  Spain,  and  re-created  For. 
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tHgal  t  Germ«fi)r'  it  ndw  a  nation  as 
wi»  as  a  name ;  and  all  these  glorious 
effects  have  been  produced  by  the  ef 
foils  and  by  the  example  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  If  to  bd  the  deliverers  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  if  to  have  raised  our  own  na¬ 
tional  character,  not  upon  the  mins  of 
other  kingdoms ;  if  to  meet  dangers 
without  shrinking,  and  to  possess  cou¬ 
rage  rising  with  difficulties,  be  admi¬ 
rable,  surriy  we  may  not  unreasonably 
hope  for  the  applause  of  the  world  If 
we  have  founded  our  strength  upon  a 
rock,  and  possess  the  implicit  conff- 
dence  of  those  allies  whom  we  have 
succoured  when  they  seemed  beyond 
relief }  then,  I  say,  that  our  exertions 
during  the  last  year,  all  our  efforts  du¬ 
ring  the  war,  are  cheaply  purchased  : 
If  we  have  burdened  ourselves,  we 
have  relieved  others ;  and  we  have  the 
in  ward,  the  soul-felt,  the  proud  satisfac- 
titfn  of  knowing  that  a  selfish  charge  is 
that  which,  vrim  the  firintest  shadow  of 
justice,  cannot  be  brought  against  us.** 
Mr  Canning  then  proceeded  to  ap¬ 
plaud  the  system  of  affording  aid  by 
bills  of  credit,  which,  without  danger 
to  ourselves,  mixed  the  credit  of  this 
country  with  that  of  our  allies.  He 
also  stated  his  concurrence  in  the  trea¬ 
ty  with  Sweden,  to  which  last  year  he 
Km  objected,  in  consequence  of  the 
provision  regarding  Norway.  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  both  houses  had  determined 
la  its  favour,  and  he  was  satisfied  with 
that  vote.  He  dso  approved  of  the 
continuance  of  the  aid  to  that  power. 
He  congratulated  the  House  upon  the 
accession  of  Austria  to  the  confede¬ 
racy,  whose  aid  was  so  necessary  to  its 
success  Next  to  his  joy  in  voting 
these  supplies,  would  he  the  indigna¬ 
tion  he  should  feel,  if  either  of  the 
three  grttit  powers  were  to  forsake  the 
league,  and  make  a  separate  treaty  to 
secure  its  own  peculiar  interests.  He 
did  not  believe  that  there  was  the  least 
reason  to  apprehend  such  a  defection  ; 


for  he  was  cotavinced,  that  dl  were 
now  sensible,  that  the  Ifate  of  each  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  firm  union  of  ^  at 
the  present  crisis,  when  the  fibeiity  of 
the  world  was  the  prize  for  which 
they  were  contending.  He  concluded 
in  the  following  words 

**  1 1  has  been  often  said,  that  the  lan- 
gnage  of  trae  poetry  is  the  language 
of  universd  nature ;  but  I  believe,  that 
the  empress  of  France  was  little  con¬ 
scious  when  she  made  her  speech  to 
the  senate  respecting  her  husband,  that 
she  was  employing  almost  the  very 
words  of  our  great  epic  poet,  who  put 
them  in  the  mouth  of  the  first  rMel 
and  usurper  on  record,  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  disappointment  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  whom  he  had  seduced — 

— — — “  Ah  me !  They  little  know 
How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  I  made; 
Under  what  torments  inwardly  I  groan. 
While  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  hdl  t" 

*'  Thus  have  I  stated  a  few  of  the  re¬ 
marks  which  press  upon  me  in  the 
resent  posture  of  affaws.  I  ardently 
ope,  that  the  result  will  be  a  generu 
pacification,  in  which  the  inrerests  of 
the  civilized  world  will  be  duly  con¬ 
sulted:  If  it  should  be  necessary  to 
continue  hostilities,  may  we  contend, 
as  we  have  fought  during  the  last  cam¬ 
paign,  with  lUatchlcss  strength,  arising 
from  the  firmness  of  the  indissoluble 
union  of  the  allies,  whose  cause  is,  and 
whoseexertionsoughttobe,  one.  May 
Great  Britain  still  maintain  that  dig¬ 
nity  of  station,  and  support  that  gran¬ 
deur  and  liberality  of  design,  upon 
which  she  has  hitherto  acted:  May 
she  continue  the  unoppressive  guardian 
of  the  liberties  that  she  has  vindicated, 
and  the  disinterested  protectress  of  the 
blessings  that  she  has  bestowed  I** 

The  resolutions  proposed  by  Lord 
Castlereagh  vrere  pat  and  carried. 

Parhament  had  met  regularly  from 
the  opening  of  the  session ;  and  had 
already  gone  through  public  business 
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te  a»  ex^eM,  and  in  a  miBner,  unpre* 
cedfMed  i»  any  fonnelr  aesaion.  No¬ 
thing  had  oacufted  during  thia  period 
to  excite  a  feeling  of  jealousy  to¬ 
wards  the  conduct  of  government ; 
and  it  was  not  supposed  necessary, 
therefore,  that  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  it  should  continue  without  in¬ 
termission  the  exercise  of  its  vigilance 
and  authority.  With  a  view  to  the 
convenience  of  government  at  thia  im- 

Grtant  crisis,  many  questions  indeed 
d  been  conceded  without  discussion, 
which  at  other  times  would  probably 
have  created  much  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion.  The  state  of  public  and  private 
busbess  appeared  to  admit  of  an  ad¬ 
journment  for  a  certain  period.  If, 
by  the  adjournment,  the  executive  go¬ 
vernment  might  have  been  placed  in 
any  sitiution  of  embarrassment  or  diffi¬ 
culty— if  it  could  have  been  prevented 
from  availing  itself  of  the  ddiberative 
wisdom  of  parliament  upon  any  great 
emergency  occurring  before  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  the  term  of  adjournment,  this 
circumstance  might  have  afforded  a 
fidr  ground  of  objection  to  the  propo¬ 
sal.  But  it  is  well  known  that  an  act 
which,  ia  the  cate  either  of  proroga- 
*  tion  or  adjournment,  gives  the  crown 
>  power  to  re-assemble  both  houses  in 
fourteen  days,  was  some  time  ago  pass- 
I  ed,  to  obviate  any  such  inconveni- 

I  On  the  26th  December,  Lord  Cas- 

^  tlereagh  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  till  the  1st  of  March,  ISl^,  and 
’  a  simibr  motion  was  also  made  by  mini- 

>  Iters  in  the  House  of  Lords.  These  mo- 
^  tions  were  strenuously  opposed  in  both 
>  houses  of  parliament.  Granting,  it 
»  wu  said,  the  propriety  of  an  adjoum- 
t  ment  for  a  short  space,  the  proposition 
of  ministers  for  dispensing  with  the 
^  ud  of  parlbment  till  the  1  st  of  March, 

ought  to  be  indignantly  rejected.  Be- 
*  fore  that  day  arrived,  the  condition  of 
1  Europe  might  be  wholly  changed,  so 
s 


ft 

momentous  were  the  events  now  pass¬ 
ing  on  the  continent.  Great  Bntam, 
as  became  her,  stood  foremost  m  these 
nrighty  scenes  of  war  and  negotutiont 
yet  it  was  now  proposed  by  the  mini¬ 
sters  of  the  crown  to  act  the  whole  of 
the  grand  drama  without  the  assistance 
of  the  legislature.  The  British  par¬ 
liament  is  not  a  mere  nominal  institu¬ 
tion,  to  register  the  decrees,  and  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  measures  of  the  executive  { 
It  is  the  great  council  which  the  con¬ 
stitution  appoints  for  the  monarch  to 
aid  the  servants  of  the  crown  with  its 
advice,  and  restrain  them  by  its  autho¬ 
rity.  It  is  not  in  their  power  to  say 
that  they  will  receive  or  aispense  witn 
this  advice  according  to  their  pleasure, 
their  caprice,  or  their  views  of  policy, 
for  the  constitution  has  said  that  they 
are  bound  to  take  it  on  all  great  occur¬ 
rences.  This  is  actually  true,  let  the 
parliament  be  ever  so  factious  or  ungo¬ 
vernable;  but  never  was  a  proposal 
made  with  so  bad  a  grace,  as  that  which 
now  came  from  government,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  from  both  houses  the  most  zea¬ 
lous  support,  and  the  most  unbound¬ 
ed  connaence.  The  only  return  which 
parliament,  after  having  cheerfully  vo¬ 
ted  ample  supplies,  and  evinced  the 
most  anient  patriotism,  had  now  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  ministers,  was  an  open 
and  undisguised  avowal  of  their  opi¬ 
nions  as  to  Its  incompetence  ormsigmfi- 
cance. 

Sir  James  M'Intosh,  who  opposed 
the  adjournment  in  the  Commons,  des¬ 
canted  at  great  length  upon  the  late 
assumption,  by  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
of  the  title  of  Sovereign  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands — upon  the  claims  of  the  Swiss  to 
the  privilege  of  neutrality — upon  the 
partition  of  Pobnd,  and  the  recent  de¬ 
claration  of  the  allied  powers.  These 
topics  had  no  very  immedute  or  pal¬ 
pable  connection  with  the  c|uestion  be¬ 
fore  the  House,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  made  to  it,  the  motion 
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for  adjournnent  was  carried.  The  enabled  to  devote  their  whole  atten. 
ministers  were  thus  most  seasonably  tion  to  the  arduous  task  of  conduct* 
relieved  of  the  fati^es  of  a  constant  ing  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  coun* 
attendance  in  parluunent,  and  were  try. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Parliameniary  Proceedings  continued. — Bill  to  take  away  Corruption  of 
Blood  in  Cases  of  Felony  and  High-  Treason. — Bill  to  make  Freehold  Estates 
liable  for  Payment  of  simple  Contract  Debts. — Apprentice  Laws. — Propo¬ 
sed  Alteration  in  the  Poor  Laws. 


Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  although  fre- 

Smently  disappointed  in  his  projects 
or  reforming  the  juriaprudence  of 
England,  still  persevered  ;  and  in  the 
present  session  of  parliament  exerted 
himself  with  his  usual  zeal  and  assui- 
duity.  This  eminent  lawyer  has  great¬ 
ly  distinguished  himself,  as  the  reader 
must  be  aware,  by  the  repeated  efforts 
which  he  has  made  to  infuse  into  the 
more  antiquated  and  barbarous  parts 
of  the  English  code,  some  portion  of 
the  science  and  refinement  which  cha¬ 
racterize  the  present  age.  The  crimi- 
nal  laws  of  a  rude  people  are  gene¬ 
rally  framed  rather  from  the  impulses 
of  passion,  than  the  dictates  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  have  reference  not  so 
much  to  the  promotion  of  the  public 
welfare,  as  to  the  gratification  of  ven¬ 
geance.  It  is  only  in  an  age  of  re¬ 
finement  that  the  true  principles  and 
the  just  foundations  of  all  criminal 
laws  can  be  ascertained.  The  light 
of  science,  like  the  natural  light  of 
the  sun,  shews  every  object  in  its  real 
magnitude  and  proportions,  dispels 
groundless  and  extravagant  alarm,  and 
gives  that  liberal  and  assured  disposi¬ 
tion  of  mind  which  adapts  the  means 
of  defence  to  the  danger  really  to  be 
VOL.  VII.  PART  I. 


encountered.  It  thus  dissipates,  by  a 
sober  aud  just  feeling  of  security,  the 
idle  dreams,  the  appalling  phantoms, 
and  the  extravagant  vindictiveness, 
equally  timid  and  fierce,  of  a  rude 
and  benighted  age.  As  the  criminal 
laws  are  the  proper  defences  of  society 
against  the  internal  dangers  which  as¬ 
sail  it,  they  are  at  an  early  period  al¬ 
ways  severe  and  vindictive  beyond  the 
necessity  of  the  occasion  which  sug¬ 
gests  them. — The  obstinate,  and  in 
some  instances  undiscriminating  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  English  to  their  an¬ 
cient  laws,  has  left  ample  room  for  the 
judicious  interference  of  the  hand  of 
reform }  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  is 
the  most  conspicuous  person,  who,  of 
late  years,  has  aspired  to  distinction  in 
this  extensive  and  neglected  held.  A 
short  account  of  his  efforts  during  the 
present  session  of  parliament  cannot 
fail  to  be  interesting : — 

By  the  ancient  law,  a  man  convicted 
of  high  treason  forfeits  all  his  lands, 
all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  all  his 
persons  propIVty  ;  persons  attainted 
of  felony  forfeit  their  lands  for  one 
year,  and  all  their  goods  and  chat¬ 
tels  and  personal  effects.  Whether 
this  be  a  wise  or  just  law,  or  whether 
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it  be  expedient,  when  the  law  has  re¬ 
moved  a  man  from  society,  that  his 
property  should  be  confiscated,  and  a 
punishment  be  thus  inflicted  on  the 
innocent  individuals  whom  he  leaves 
behind,  seems  very  questionable.  But 
Sir  Samuel  Romillv  at  present  only 
meant  to  remove  what  in  cases  of  at¬ 
tainder  is  known  among  lawyers  by 
the  term  Corruption  of  Blood ;  the 
effect  of  which  is,  that  where  a  man  is 
attainted  of  a  capital  offence,  he  can¬ 
not  transmit  a  descent— -that  is  to  say, 
such  a  person  cannot  form  a  link  by 
which  the  chain  of  a  pedigree  can  be 
traced ;  and  if  an  attainted  person  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  pedigree,  his  descend¬ 
ants,  however  far  removed,  must  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  means  of  establishing  them 
right  to  lands,  to  which  he,  if  alive, 
would  have  had  a  prior  right.  The 
consequence  is,  that  such  land  must 
escheat  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  of 
whom  it  may  be  holden.  If  a  man, 
for  instance,  has  a  son  and  a  grandson, 
and  his  son  shall  be  capitally  convict¬ 
ed,  his  grandson  will  be  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  any  real  estate  of  which 
he  may  have  been  possessed ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  attainder  of  his 
son,  the  chain  will  be  broken,  and  the 
land  must  escheat  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  A  punishment  is  thus  inflict¬ 
ed  where  punishment  vras  not  intend¬ 
ed. 

On  the  23d  March,  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
milly  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  **  to  take  away  corruption  of  blood 
in  cases  of  attainder  for  felony  and 
high  treason.”  On  this  occasion  Sir  S. 
observed,  that  this  law  rested  upon  feu¬ 
dal  principles,  which  were  by  no  means 
conformable  to  modern  ideas  ofjustice. 
The  punishment  depended  solely  upon 
accident;  for  the  grandfather  might 
devise  his  land  to  his  grandson,  if  he 
thought  proper ;  and  only  in  case  of 
his  neglecting  so  to  do,  would  his 
grandson  be  punished  by  the  confisca¬ 
tion  of  his  property,  and  its  transmis¬ 


sion  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  But  if 
this  case  were  considered  severe,  how 
much  more  severe  were  those  cases 
where  the  connection  was  not  so 'm- 
mediate  ?  In  the  case  of  a  twentieth 
cousin,  for  instance  :  There,  in  tracing 
a  pedigree,  if  it  should  be  found  that 
one  of  the  direct  heirs,  however  far 
back,  had  been  convicted  of  felony, 
the  land  would  in  like  manner  escheat. 
And  what  was  apparently  still  more 
unjust  was,  that  corruption  of  blood 
only  extended  to  personal  estate,  and 
did  not  at  all  apply  to  leasehold  pro¬ 
perty.  It  was  of  this  evil  he  com¬ 
plained  ;  and  he  was  most  anxious 
that  such  a  relic  of  barbarism  should 
not  be  found  among  our  laws.  It  was 
said,  in  the  course  of  the  discussions 
which  took  place  on  this  bill  last  ses¬ 
sion,  that  instances,  against  the  re¬ 
currence  of  which  he  was  desirous  of 
guarding,  were  not  likely  to  happen. 
It  so  happened,  however,  that  at  the 
very  moment  these  assertions  were 
made,  an  instance  in  point  had  occur¬ 
red  ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards  it 
happened  to  be  his  fortune,  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  way,  to  have  that  case  ia- 
trusted  to  his  care.  In  this  case,  a 
woman  had  been  convicted  of  a  murder 
in  Oxfordshire  fifty  years  ago ;  and 
the  estate  to  which  she  would  have 
been  entitled  had  she  lived,  had  passed 
from  one  possessor  to  another,  and  a 
valuable  consideration  had  been  gives 
for  it ;  yet,  notwithstanding  that  the 
person  in  possession  had  paid  the  full 
value  of  the  property,  information  ha¬ 
ving  been  given  that  the  property  bad 
escheated  to  the  crown,  by  reason  of 
corruption  of  blood,  an  inquisition  wai 
instituted,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
land  did  in  truth  belong  to  the  crown, 
and  it  was  in  consequence  duly  claim¬ 
ed.  An  application  had,  however,  been 
made  to  the  court  of  Chancery  to  tra¬ 
verse  the  inquisition,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  that  the  land  had  not 
been  held  of  the  crown,  but  of  a  messe 
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lord,  and  this  motion  hovin?  been  ae< 
ceded  to,  the  question  would  shortly 
be  brought  to  issue. 

MrYorke  declared,  that  he  must  ob¬ 
ject  even  to  the  introduction  of  such  a 
bill  into  parliament.  He  did  perfect 

{‘ustice  to  the  motives  of  the  hou.  and 
earned  gentleman  in  again  propo¬ 
sing  the  measure ;  and  he  hoped  equal 
justice  would  be  done  to  his  motives  in 
resisting  it.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
thought  that  a  trifling  inconvenience 
was  no  ground  for  an  innovation  on  the 
ancient  law  of  the  land.  He  was  sorry 
to  understand  that  the  bill  was  the 
same  as  that  which  the  House  so  pro¬ 
perly  rejected  last  session  ;  for  he  had 
hop^  that  what  had  been  urged  on 
that  occasion  would  have  inclined  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  omit  at 
least  that  part  of  the  bill  which  related 
to  attainder  of  treason.  On  that  part 
of  the  bill  the  House  had  expressed  a 
most  decided  opinion,  and  he  regretted 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  not  been  influenced  by  it.  The 
law  in  question  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  the  English  laws. — The  law 
of  England  was  a  kind  of  stock  in 
trade,  and  parliament  ought  not  to  al¬ 
low  it  to  be  deteriorated.  Some  of 
our  most  valuable  privileges  were  of  a 
description,  which  he  would  not  wish 
to  see  altered  on  the  reasoning  and  on 
the  principles  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman.  He  begged  leave  to  say, 
that  at  the  present  time  the  corruption 
of  blood  in  cases  of  treason  ( in  what¬ 
ever  times  it  might  have  originated, 
feudal  or  other)  was  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  the  general  discipline  and 
welfare  of  the  state.  Lord  Hales  (an 
authority  which  he  knew  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  deeply  venerated) 
had  declared,  that  treason  was  the 
worst  crime  that  could  be  committed, 
and  that  the  punishment  could  not  be 
too  severe  and  dreadful  in  order  to  de¬ 
ter  from  the  commission  of  it.  If  the 
law  was  aeverr,  it  was  severe  because 


in  England,  as  in  all  free  countries, 
the  temptation  to  commit  treason  was 
comparatively  great.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  take  ^om  the  state  the  secu¬ 
rity  afforded  by  severity  of  punishment 
for  a  crime  which  involv^  in  it  all 
other  crimes.  On  those  grounds  he 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  not  to  acquiesce 
in  the  motion.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  of  whom  he  wished  to 
speak  with  the  greatest  respect,  had 
from  time  to  time  employed  his  high 
faculties  in  the  f  >rmation  of  what  he 
considered  to  be  improvements  in  the 
criminal  code.  It  was  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
did  not  at  once  bring  his  wmole  plan 
before  the  House,  that  the  whole  na¬ 
ture  and  extent  of  his  views  might  be 
clearly  exhibited  and  defined.  He  did 
not  say  this  as  including  matter  of  ac¬ 
cusation  against  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman ;  he  merely  intimated,  that 
in  his  opinion  it  would  be  the  most 
convenient  mode  of  proceeding. — Af¬ 
ter  quoting  several  authorities  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  argument,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  again  declared,  that  he  must 
decidedly  oppose  the  introduction  of 
the  bill.  If  it  related  to  attainder  for 
felony  alone  (except  in  cases  of  mur¬ 
der),  he  confessed  that  his  objections 
to  it  would  not  be  so  insurmountable  ; 
but  he  would  never  consent  to  the  first 
step  of  a  measure  which  had  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
strongest  defences  of  the  constitution. 
— Leave,  however,  was  given  to  bring 
in  the  bill. 

When  the  House  afterwards  resol¬ 
ved  itself  into  a  committee  on  this  bill, 
Mr  Yorke  enforced  his  former  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  general  principle  upon 
which  this  measure  was  grounded,  in¬ 
volving  as  it  did  an  alteration  in  the 
old  established  law  of  the  country. 
As  the  principle  was  admitted,  that  we 
should  in  no  case  legislate  de  novo 
without  necessity,  so  the  strongest 
grounds  of  necessity  should  be  adduced 
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to  warrant  legislation  against  an  esta* 
blished  system  ;  and  he  saw  no  grounds 
for  the  very  material  change  which  the 
bill  proposed.  To  that  part  of  it 
which  related  to  lower  felonies,  his  ob¬ 
jections  were  not  so  strong,  although 
be  could  not  help  considering  the 
change  as  disadvantageous.  But  to 
the  removal  of  the  corruption  of  blood 
from  the  punishment  of  treason  and 
murder,  he  strongly  objected.  It  was 
to  be  recollected,  that  this  punishment 
was  as  ancient  as  the  law  of  England — 
as  any  of  those  laws  which  established 
the  security  of  property — as  ancient 
as  the  law  which  settles  the  succession 
of  the  father’s  estate  upon  the  eldest 
son — as  other  laws,  which  no  rational 
man  could  wish  to  alter.  But  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  long  establishment  of 
this  law,  which  entitled  it  to  respect¬ 
ful  consideration,  he  contended,  that 
its  policy  and  expediency  were  un¬ 
questionable,  because  it  provided  for 
the  safety  of  society,  by  providing  for 
the  punishment  of  the  greatest  crimes 
by  which  society  could  be  attacked. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  con¬ 
cluded  with  stating,  that  he  should 
propose  to  leave  out  of  the  bill  the 
words,  “or  treason,”  and  that  it  should 
run  thus,  “  that  no  attainder  of  felony, 
not  extending  to  treason,  petty  trea¬ 
son,  or  murder,  do  lead  to  corruption 
of  blood.” 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  it  was 
with  unfeigned  regret  that  he  was 
compelled  to  dissent  from  the  reason¬ 
ing  of  the  right  hon-  gentleman  who 
had  last  spoken.  It  was  true,  he  ad¬ 
mitted  with  him  the  antiquity  of  the 
present  law  ;  it  was  as  ancient  as  any 
other  of  our  laws  relating  to  high  trea¬ 
son  ;  but  it  was  not  more  ancient  than 
the  law  enacting  the  infliction  of  the 
peine  forte  et  dure ;  it  was  not  more 
ancient  than  the  statute  de  heretico 
comburendo ;  it  was  not  more  ancient 
than  the  sentence  for  burning  women 
convicted  of  petit  treason,  oor  was  i 
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more  ancient  than  any  other  of  those 
disgraceful  and  oppressive  statutes 
which  formed  the  whole  of  the  feudal 
system.  It  was  asked,  what  necessity 
there  was  for  altering  the  law  in  this 
respect  ?  He  would  answer,  the  same 
necessity  that  there  was  for  repealing 
the  law  for  the  infliction  of  torture, 
for  the  burning  of  women,  or  the 
burning  of  heretics — the  necessity  that 
in  a  humane  and  enlightened  age  and 
country  the  laws  should  not  be  sullied, 
the  heart  hardened,  and  the  understand¬ 
ing  insulted,  with  barbarous  and  absurd 
enactments — a  necessity  the  loudest, 
the  most  imperious,  and  the  most  indis¬ 
putable  of  all  others.  On  a  subject  so 
trite  as  that  of  the  laws  of  confiscating 
property,  and  on  which  so  much  abi¬ 
lity  had  been  displayed  in  that  House, 
he  could  have  been  contented  not  to 
have  offered  any  arguments,  but  to 
have  given  a  silent  vote  ;  but  he  wish¬ 
ed  to  make  a  few  observations  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  both  as  a  native  of 
.Scotland  himself,  and  as  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  a  respectable  body  of  Scot¬ 
tish  freeholders.  The  majority  of  those 
who  heard  him  were  not  to  be  inform¬ 
ed,  that  the  punishment  of  corruption 
of  blood  was  unknown  to  the  ancient 
law  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  every 
other  country  of  Europe.  This  pu¬ 
nishment  was  first  extended  to  Scot¬ 
land  by  the  6th  of  Queen  Anne,  in 
cases  of  high  treason  ;  but  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  blood  for  felony  had  never  been 
introduced  into  Scotland  ;  and  indeed 
he  (Sir  James),  though  not  a  Scotch 
lawyer,  believed  that  the  term  ‘  felony’ 
itself  did  not  exist  in  their  law.  And 
here  he  would  beg  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  shortly  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  6th  of  Queen 
Anne  had  been  passed,  as  they  were  re¬ 
lated  by  that  very  correct  and  honest 
historian  (for  such  he  appeared  to 
him).  Bishop  Burnet.  After  the  law 
was  passed,  a  proviso  was  brought  in, 
that  It  was  to  end  on  the  death  of  the 
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Pretender.  In  consequence  of  this 
proviso,  the  opposition  which  had  been 
made  to  extending  it  to  Scotland  cea> 
sed.  But  it  only  ceased  in  consequence 
of  the  addition  of  this  clause,  which 
therefore  partook  of  the  sacredness  of 
that  whole  arrangement.  We  were  in¬ 
formed  by  Bishop  Burnet,  that  when 
he  wished  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the 
confiscating  laws  in  1716,  he  was  told 
that  such  a  repeal  would  be  proper  in 
good  times,  but  that  circumstances 
then  rendered  them  necessary :  And 
by  whom  was  he  told  so  ?  By  Lord 
Somers  and  Lord  Cowper,  who  were 
at  that  time  the  lights  and  ornaments 
of  their  country.  The  circumstance 
which  in  their  minds  must  have  weigh¬ 
ed  against  the  immediate  repeal  of 
these  laws  was  the  French  invasion  of 
Scotland  the  preceding  year  (1715)  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender ;  so  that  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  them,  who  were  the  framers 
and  supporters  of  this  very  bill,  that 
any  extension  of  it  beyond  a  period  of 
imminent  danger  and  alarm  was  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
brought  in.  In  1746,  half  a  century 
after  its  first  introduction,  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  had  made  a  declaration  to  the 
same  effect,  when  he  restricted  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  continuance  of  the  bill 
to  the  Pretender’s  life-time :  And  it 
appeared  from  the  debates  of  that  pe¬ 
riod,  as  well  as  from  the  preamble  of 
the  bill  itself,  that  it  was  only  intended 
to  meet  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  rigorous  and 
violent  measure,  unworthy  of  “  good 
times.”  From  the  year  1709  to  the 
year  1799  he  stood  on  the  authority  of 
the  greatest  lawyers  and  statesmen  that 
this  country  had  produced,  that  the 
bill  was  to  be  considered  as  a  tempo¬ 
rary  and  accidental  expedient,  and  not 
as  a  necessary  and  fundamental  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  that  the  ma- 
it  general  and  unconditional  in 
17^  was  the  real  innovation ;  for 
that  is  an  innovation  which  alters  the 


existing  law.  That  innovation,  how¬ 
ever,  had  been  introduced  in  times  of 
danger,  and  discord,  and  civil  war;  and 
did  not  therefore  afford  any  precedent 
or  any  apology  for  its  continuance  in 
the  present  circumstances.  To  suppose 
that  a  law,  like  that  under  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  committee,  would  have 
the  effect  of  deterring  a  man  from  the 
commission  of  a  crime  ;  a  law,  through 
which  a  person  unborn  might,  some  fifty 
or  a  hundred  years  after  the  criminal’s 
decease,  miss  an  estate  which  he  might 
otherwise  have  gained,  was  to  entertain 
an  expectation  more  wild  and  extra¬ 
vagant  than  had  ever  been  dreamt  by 
the  wildest  sophists  while  forming  vi¬ 
sionary  schemes  of  government.  No 
stronger  case  was  necessary  to  shew 
the  impropriety  of  continuing  this  law, 
than  one  which  an  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  (  Mr  Plunkett)  had  brought 
forward ;  where,  through  corruption 
of  blood,  an  estate  was  lost  to  the 
children  of  an  officer  in  his  majesty’s 
army,  who  had  been  engaged  in  sup¬ 
pressing  the  rebellion,  in  which  his  re¬ 
lation  was  concerned.  This  hardship 
had  been  endured,  to  maintain  the 
beautiful  theory,  that  the  corrupted 
blood  of  a  traitor  could  not  be  a  chan¬ 
nel  for  the  transmission  of  any  proper¬ 
ty.  .  For  this,  the  children  of  an  offi¬ 
cer  who  had  devoted  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  loyalty  were  to  be  made  beg¬ 
gars  ;  as  if  it  were  not  enough  that 
their  unfortunate  parent  should  draw 
his  sword  against  his  kinsman,  and 
probably  be  placed  in  the  distressing 
situation  of  unconsciously  depriving 
his  relation  of  life.  Could  it  be  thought 
that  it  was  no  hardship  for  the  child¬ 
ren  of  such  an  officer  to  go  on  their 
knees  to  beg  that  bread,  which,  but 
for  this  law,  they  might  have  claimed 
as  their  right  ? — At  a  period  when,  as 
had  truly  been  said,  all  were  united 
in  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for 
those  stupenduous  events  which  had 
assured  our  safety  and  repose,  it  would 
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be  well  that  they  should  proceed  to 
abrogate  the  ancient  severity  of  those 
laws  which  might  be  relaxed — to  re* 
move  the  brand  and  remnant  of  civil 
convulsion — to  do  away  that  miserable 
absurdity,  which  only  served  to  furnish 
a  subject  for  invective  and  criticism  to 
those  who  opened  our  statute  book  in 
order  to  abuse  it 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr 
Yorke  was  however  carried,  and  the 
bill,  thus  frittered  down,  afterwards 
passed  into  a  law. 

It  is  well  known  that  perpetual  im¬ 
prisonment  is  the  punishment  which 
the  law  of  England  inflicts  on  persons 
unable  to  pay  their  debts,  whetWr  the 
individuals  be  in  fault  or  not.  Some 
relaxation  has  lately  been  introduced 
by  a  most  beneficial  act ;  but  still,  un¬ 
der  certain  circumstances,  a  person  may 
be  imprisoned  for  life ;  and  thus  a  man 
in  a  state  of  bankruptcy  is  punished 
as  severely  as  if  he  had  committed  a 
capital  offence.  But  while  the  law  is 
thus  severe  against  the  persons  of 
debtors  unable  to  discharge  their  debts, 
their  property  may,  witiiout  any  dif¬ 
ficulty,  be  withdrawn  from  their  cre¬ 
ditors.  A  man  may  owe  debts  to  any 
amount,  and  leave  a  considerable  pro¬ 
perty  behind  him  at  his  death  to  his 
heir,  with  his  debts  unpaid ;  and  the 
law  will  suffer  the  heir  to  enjoy  the 
property,  and  to  revel  in  all  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of  life  ;  while  those  very  persons 
whose  credulity,  perhaps,  contributed 
to  the  acquisition  of  that  property, 
may  be  sent  to  prison  for  want  of 
power  to  recover  their  debts,  and  see 
their  wives  and  children  doomed  to  a 
workhouse.  Till  the  statute  of  frauds 
passed  in  the  time  of  King  William, 
even  special  debts  could  not  be  made 
good  against  devises ;  and  it  is  to  be 
regrett^,  that  the  alterations  introdu¬ 
ced  at  that  time  were  not  carried 
somewhat  farther.  Here  w'as  great 
injustice,  which  called  loudly  for  re¬ 
medy.  The  objections  which  had  for¬ 


merly  been  made  to  a  measure  propo¬ 
sed  by  Sir  S.  Romilly,  for  correcting 
this  injustice,  were  now,  in  a  great 
many  instances,  removed.  It  was  now 
seven  years  since  he  had  proposed  to 
the  House  a  measure  exactly  similar 
to  that  which  he  now  offered  for  con. 
sideration.  “  The  former  measure  was 
brought  forward,”  he  said,  ”  nnder 
some  advantages  which  the  present 
would  want ;  for  he  was  then  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  solicitor-general,  and  the  bill 
nad  the  countenance  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  though,  before  it  was  dispo¬ 
sed  of,  the  countenance  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  was  of  no  great  importance. 
It  had  been  formerly  said,  that  the 
bill,  if  passed  into  a  law,  would  be 
attended  with  great  difficulty  in  the 
execution,  and  would  lead  to  end¬ 
less  litigation  and  expence.  But  this 
objection  bad  been  since  proved  by 
experience  to  be  unfounded.  For 
though  the  House  did  not  adopt  the 
measure  when  it  was  suggested,  they 
adopted  another  with  little  or  no  op¬ 
position,  for  subjecting  the  freehold 
estates  of  persons  engaged  in  trade  to 
the  payment  of  their  debts.  Now  it  so 
happened,  that  almost  all  the  objec¬ 
tions  applied  as  much  to  traders  as  to 
those  wno  were  not  traders.  With 
respect  to  litigation,  to  expence,  and 
to  innovation  on  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  the  law,  the  objections  were  as  ap¬ 
plicable  in  the  case  of  traders  as  in  the 
case  of  others  |  and  he  would  under¬ 
take  to  say,  that  this  law  had  not  been 
attended  with  the  smallest  difficulty  in 
the  execution.  The  smallest  difficulty 
of  construction  had  not  been  experi¬ 
enced.  Instances  had  occurred  where 
estates  of  200,0001.  of  freehold  pro¬ 
perty,  belonging  to  one  house,  nad 
been  attached,  and  where  the  debts 
would  not  have  bee^aid  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  act.  lAere  was  one  re¬ 
markable  case,  where  the  act  had  not 
directly,  but  indirectly,  been  the  means 
of  subjecting  a  large  estate  to  the  pay- 
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ment  of  debts.  Sir  Roger  KerrUon, 
a  banker,  in  Norwich,  was  engaged  in 
business  under  the  firm  of  hims«f  and 
son,  and  he  had  issued  notes  to  the 
extent  of  600,0001.  At  his  death,  he 
left  little  or  no  personal  property,  but 
real  property  to  the  extent  of 500,0001. ; 
and  had  not  that  been  made  liable,  not 
one  of  his  debts  would  have  been  paid. 
The  act  in  question,  however,  did  not 
operate  directly,  as  it  happened  that 
the  8on*8  name,  though  he  had  not  in¬ 
terfered  in  the  business,  was  in  the 
firm ;  and  Sir  Roger  dying  intestate, 
the  property  devolved  to  this  son.  Se¬ 
veral  gentlemen  in  the  House  knew 
very  well  the  case  to  which  he  alluded. 
—It  had  also  been  said,  that  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  rendering  freehold  estates  liable 
would  weaken  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country.  It  appeared  astonishing  to 
him  that  such  an  objection  should  ever 
have  been  made.  He  was  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  see  how  the  rank  of  any  body 
of  men  could  be  supported,  by  allow¬ 
ing  them  a  liberty  of  committing  in¬ 
justice,  and  the  power  of  injuring  the 
lower  orders  of  society  with  impunity. 
Another  objection  seemed  to  him 
equally  groundless :  It  was  said,  that 
such  a  law  would  facilitate  the  means 
of  contracting  debts  in  the  case  of 
young  men  recently  come  to  their  es¬ 
tates.  It  seemed  to  him  quite  impro¬ 
bable,  to  suppose  that  tradesmen,  in 
furnishing  goods  to  persons  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  looked  forward  to  the  de¬ 
mise  of  the  debtors.” 

Influenced  by  these  considerations. 
Sir  S.  Romilly,  on  the  Slst  of  March, 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
subjecting  the  freehold  estates  of  per¬ 
sons  dying  in  debt  to  the  payment  of 
their  simple  contract  debts.  On  the 
29th  of  April,  when  the  bill  was  com¬ 
mitted,  Sir  Arthur  Piggott  rose  to  sup¬ 
port  it.  **  The  proposition,”  he  said, 
”  upon  which  this  bill  was  founded 
appeared  to  him  so  plain,  that  it  did 
BOt  seem  capable  of  being  resisted. 


That  men  should  contract  debts,  and 
not  have  their  property  liable  to  the 
payment  of  them,  was  so  inconsistent 
with  justice — was  a  thing  so  prepos¬ 
terous,  that  he  wondered  any  person 
could  be  found  hardy  enough  to  sup- 

Eort  it.  This  was  the  second  time  in 
is  parliamentary  life,  when  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  afforded  him  of  contribu¬ 
ting  his  vote  to  remove  from  the  law 
of  the  country  that  reproach  to  which 
it  was  so  justly  subject.  Three  cen¬ 
turies  had  now  elapsed  since  the  sta¬ 
tute  of  wills  enabled  men  to  dispose  of 
their  property  as  they  pleased,  even  so 
far  as  leaving  it  to  persons  not  in  the 
remotest  degree  connected  with  them, 
and  the  farthest  removed  from  their 
natural  affections ;  not  even  saving  the 
rights  of  their  heirs,  or  the  rights  of 
creditors.  Such  was  the  slow  progress 
of  legal  improvement,  that  141  years 
elapsra  after  this  statute,  before  the 
statute  of  fraudulent  devises  passed,  in 
the  year  1641,  by  which  creditors 
were  in  some  measure  protected.  For 
a  space  of  151  years,  creditors  remain¬ 
ed  in  such  a  situation,  that  they  might 
be  disappointed  by  specialty ;  and,  af¬ 
ter  that  time,  for  151  years  more,  a 
person  might  owe,  if  possible,  a  sum 
equal  to  the  national  debt,  and,  by 
avoiding  certain  solemnities  in  his  con¬ 
tract,  might  dispose  of  his  property  so 
as  altc^ether  to  disappoint  his  cr^i* 
tors.  Ought  the  law,  he  would  ask,  to 
remain  in  such  a  situation  as  this  ? 
Since  he  was  capable  of  considering 
the  matter,  his  opinion  upon  it  never 
varied  for  one  moment ;  nor  did  he  see 
any  thing  in  the  arguments  which  he 
had  heard,  to  remove  the  conviction  on 
his  mind,  that  the  law  ought  not  to 
remain  in  this  state.  At  present,  if  a 
man  did  not  found  his  contract  upon  a 
mortgage,  and  have  his  attorney  at  his 
elbow,  with  the  wax  and  parchment 
upon  the  table,  he  was  liable  to  g^ve 
credit  without  any  power  of  being 
paid,  even  though  a  person  possessed 
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bate  was  in  force  at  the  time.— A  bank¬ 
rupt,  secreting  his  property,  was  treat¬ 
ed  as  a  murderer ;  whilst  other  per¬ 
sons,  whose  act  was  morally  the  same, 
were  encircled  with  respect  and  splen¬ 
dour.  The  bankrupt  was  led  to  the 
place  of  execution  ;  whilst  the  person, 
whose  non-payment  of  his  debt  had 
caused  the  bankrupt’s  ruin,  sat,  per¬ 
haps,  witnessing  from  his  wrindow, 
without  remorse  or  pity,  this  appalling 
scene  of  human  suffering  and  shame. 
He  was  surprised  to  hear  those  trades¬ 
men  and  artificers,  to  whose  wealth 
and  industry  (said  Sir  S.  Romilly) 
many  of  us  owe  our  stations  in  the 
House  and  in  the  country,  represent¬ 
ed  by  some  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friends  as  no  better  than  swindlers.” — 
The  bill  passed  the  Honse  of  Com¬ 
mons,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the 
Lords. 

The  ignorant  policy  of  a  barbarous 
age,  which  favours  so  much  restric¬ 
tions  on  commerce  and  manufactures, 
and  encourages  a  dangerous  interfe¬ 
rence  with  the  pursuits  of  individuals, 
had  induced  the  legislature,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  pass  an 
act  “  containing  divers  orders  for  arti¬ 
ficers,  labourers,  servants  of  husbandry, 
and  apprentices.”  That  act  had  expe¬ 
rienced  a  singular  fate ;  from  a  very 
early  period  after  it  had  passed,  the  po¬ 
licy  of  it  had  been  condemned  both  by 
those  who  were  to  enforce  it,  and  by 
every  enlightened  writerwho  had  treat¬ 
ed  of  the  subject.  The  moral  feelings 
of  mankind  had  been  so  opposed  to 
it,  that  it  was  with  extreme  reluctance 
that  juries  ever  found  verdicts  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  prosecutors  ;  and  it  had 
been  frittered  away  by  the  decisions 
of  the  courts.  It  had  been  early  de¬ 
termined,  that  a  person  who  had  served 
an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  to  any 
trade,  might  legally  work  in  every 
other ;  but  that  determination  was  too 
violent  an  infringement  of  the  plain 
words  of  the  statute  to  be  adhered  to. 


and  it  had  consequently  been  abandon* 
ed.  The  decisions,  however,  which 
had  been  pronounced,  and  were  still 
adhered  to,  were  very  extraordinary. 

It  had  been  determined  that  a  gardener 
was  not  within  the  statute,  because 
his  was  not  an  occupation  requiring 
skill ;  but  a  fruiterer,  and  even  a  pip- 
pin-monger,  had  been  held  to  be  with¬ 
in  the  statute.  The  same  determina¬ 
tion  had  taken  place  as  to  a  cook. 

The  judges  had,  when  determining 
cases  arising  upon  this  statute,  in  ma¬ 
ny  instances  transgressed  the  bounds 
of  their  province,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  act  had  been  frittered  away 
had  been  the  cause  of  ils  contHiuaiicc 
on  the  statute  book.  It  had  been 
looked  on  as  a  poisonous  insect  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  it  was  not  so  {  the  reptile, 
though  crushed,  was  not  dead  ;  it  had 
still  power  to  sting.  The  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  though  glorious  in 
many  respects,  was  not  one  in  which 
sound  principles  of  commerce  were 
known  ;  and  a  perusal  of  the  different 
clauses  of  the  act,  and  particularly  of 
the  one  creating  the  penalties  for  ex¬ 
ercising  trades  contrary  to  its  provi¬ 
sions,  will  fully  confirm  that  assertion. 

It  did  not  seem  to  have  been  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  statute  to  favour  manufac¬ 
tures  ;  it  rather  seems  to  have  been 
intended  to  make  them  subservient 
to  a  mistaken  notion  of  favour  for 
the  landed  interest.  So  little  was  po-  I 

litical  economy  understood  in  these 
times,  that  the  notion  never  seems  to 
have  occurred  that  agriculture  is  best 
promoted  by  the  prosperity  of  com¬ 
merce  and  manufactures  ;  and  that  re¬ 
straints  upon  either  defeat  the  end)  at 
which  they  aim,  and  discourage  that 
very  employment  which  they  ought  to 
promote,  idy  many  clauses  of  the  sta¬ 
tute  alluded  to,  a  qualification  in  land 
is  made  a  requisite  to  the  privilege  of 
becoming  an  apprentice.  The  statute 
also  aims  at  an  equalization  of  wages, 

— an  attempt  so  absurd  as  of  itselt  t* 
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•hew  how  ignorant  of  the  lubject  the 
framers  of  that  act  were.-->Appren« 
ticeships  have  been  looked  npon  as  fa> 
vourable  to  the  morals  of  youth,  and 
there  does  not  teem  to  be  any  good 
reason  for  discouraging  them,  but  nei* 
ther  is  it  proper  that  they  should  form 
an  indispensable  qualification  for  car¬ 
rying  on  trades.  As  the  law  stands, 
however,  very  few  indentures  are  made 
according  to  the  statute.  Appren¬ 
ticeships  are  said  to  be  as  common 
in  trades  not  within  the  statute,  as 
in  those  which  come  within  what  has 
been  called  its  protection.  They 
are  very  common  in  trades  in  which 
they  are  not  Enforced  by  penalties,  or 
encouraged  by  monopoly ;  while  in 
aome  trades  that  are  notoriously  with¬ 
in  the  scope  of  the  act  they  are  hard¬ 
ly  known.  If  the  morals  of  the  coun¬ 
try  could  be  endangered  by  the  repeal 
of  this  statute,  there  would  be  good 
reason  for  continuing  it ;  no  increase 
of  national  wealth  can  be  put  in  com¬ 
petition  with  national  morals.  But  there 
never  was  a  period  when  there  was  so 
little  to  dread  on  that  subject  as  at 
present,— never  was  there  a  time  when 
to  much  pains  had  been  taken  to  dif¬ 
fuse  religious  instruction,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  education  among  the  lower  or¬ 
ders  of  society. 

Mr  Seijeant  Onslow  undertook  to 
redress  the  grievances  which  had  re* 
suited  from  this  act,  and  on  the  27th 
April,  moved  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  re¬ 
peal  certain  parts  of  it.  After  ex¬ 
plaining  at  some  length  the  illiberal 
principles  upon  which  the  statute  had 
been  framed,  and  the  absurdities  to 
which  it  led  in  practice,  the  learned 
Serjeant  complained  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  pains  that  had  been  taken  to  mis¬ 
represent  bis  object ;  he  said,  **  that 
his  views  were  directed  to  the  benefit 
of  those  whom  it  had  been  attempted 
to  mislead ;  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  working  manufacturers 


had  not  served  a  legal  apprentice* 
•hip  to  the  trades  they  exercised  ;  it 
was  their  protection  he  aimed  at :  In¬ 
deed,  he  had  not  found  one  person 
who  thought  well  of  the  statute  as  it 
stood.  Last  year,  indeed,  a  petition 
had  been  brought  up,  praying  that  the 
act  might  be  extended  and  enforced ; 
he  understood  the  petitioners  wished 
it  to  be  extended  to  all  trades,  and  the  i 
penalty  augmented  to  50L  per  month, 
and  that  costs  of  suit  should  be  given 
to  the  informer.  On  that  petition  a 
committee  had  been  appointed ;  and 
though,  through  some  strange  apathy, 
it  had  been  almost  unresisted,  he  did 
not  think  that  the  petitioners  had  made 
out  a  case.  It  was  remarkable,  that 
all  the  witnesses,  whatever  was  their 
occupation,  thought  seven  years  was 
hardly  sufficient  toacquire  a  due  know, 
ledge  of  their  trade ;  even  the  pipe- 
makers  stated  seven  years  to  be  barely 
sufficient ;  what,  then,  had  the  peti¬ 
tioners  to  dread  ?  they  did  not  want 
the  aid  of  the  statute  to  prevent  others 
from  interfering  with  them.  They 
had  btougbt  forward  some  charges  of 
fraud  against  persons  who  had  not  ser¬ 
ved  an  apprenticeship  ;  but  fraud  does 
not  arise  from  inexpertness.  Prosecu¬ 
tions  had  been  formerly  rare,  and  only 
arising  from  personal  malignity  to  the 
master,  or  jealousy  of  the  man  employ¬ 
ed  ;  for  never  was  an  unskilful  work¬ 
man  the  object  of  attack :  Of  late, 
they  had  assumed  a  more  serious  and 
systematic  shape  ;  in  one  county  ( the 
county  of  Northumberland)  they  had 
gone  through  most  trades  ;  they  bad 
found  out  that  a  cook  exercised  a  trade 
requiring  skill ;  and  had  they  not  been 
stopped  by  the  notice  he  had  given, 
they  were  preparing  to  attack  the 
chimney-sweepers,  he  supposed  with 
a  view  to  enforce  morals,  by  subject¬ 
ing  boys  to  hard  labour  at  nine  years 
of  age,  and  turning  them  loose  again 
at  the  most  dangerous  period  of  youth. 

As  the  act  now  stands  it  is  ridiculoni ; 
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it  ought  either  to  be  made  effectual^ 
or  repealed ;  and  who,  he  asked,  would 
be  hardy  enough  to  propose  to  enforce 
it  ?  He  said,  skill  was  not  given  by 
the  parchment  indenture,  but  by  in- 
dustry  proportioned  to  the  nature  of 
the  employment  and  the  capacity  of 
the  learner ;  therefore  not  only  the 
time  requisite  to  acquire  it  was  differ¬ 
ent  in  different  trades,  but  in  differ¬ 
ent  individuals.  Again,  the  law  only 
applies  to  trades  in  existence  at  the 
tune  of  passing  the  statute,  and  is 
therefore  unequal ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
observation,  that  those  trades  which 
have  flourished  most,  had  arisen  since 
the  statute :  It  is  also  unequal,  as  af¬ 
fecting  the  natives  of  Ireland  and  Scot¬ 
land,  in  neither  of  which  countries  such 
a  law  prevails ;  and  yet,  if  at  an  adult 
age  they  come  to  England  as  work¬ 
men,  they  are  affected  by  the  statute. 
And  here  ha  observed,  that  the  natives 
of  Scotland  had  never  been  accused  of 
want  of  industry,  or  of  skill,  nor  of 
moral  habits.  The  learned  serjeant 
said  he  had  not  taken  up  this  case 
lightly ;  he  had  thought  much  upon 
the  subject ;  nor  had  he  proceeded 
merely  on  the  opinion  of  theoretical 
men,  though  political  economy  had 
ever  been  with  him  a  favourite  stu¬ 
dy  ;  he  had  been  favoured  with  the 
valuable  opinions  of  many  enlight¬ 
ened  practical  men  ;  and  from  all  the 
information  he  had  derived  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  he  was  fully  convinced  it  was  one 
that  loudlj^  called  for  the  interposition 
of  the  legislature.” 

It  does  not  appear,  that  the  bill 
proposed  by  Mr  Serjeant  Onslow 
was  persevered  in.  A  violent  outcry 
was  raised  against  it  by  interested  per¬ 
sons,  and  the  difficulties  of  carrying 
it  through  may  have  suggested  the 
convenience  of  abandoning  the  mea¬ 
sure  for  a  time. 

An  attempt  was  made  during  this 
session  to  remedy,  in  some  measure, 
the  evils  of  a  system  of  regulations 


which  have  hitherto  baffied  the  sa¬ 
gacity  of  the  most  comprehensive 
minds.  On  the  27th  of  April,  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of 
the  poor  laws.  On  this  occasion  he 
observed,  that,  **  in  rising  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  motion  which  1  am  about  to 
make  for  leave  to  amend  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  laws  now  in  being, 
for  the  settlement  and  better  relief  of 
the  poor,  it  will  become  me  at  the 
very  outset  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
nature  of  my  plan,  which  may,  I  hope, 
soften  that  appearance  of  presumption 
to  which  1  may  otherwise  be  liable. 
If  any  hon.  member  supposes  I  am 
about  to  attempt  any  violent  change, 
either  in  the  principles  or  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  details  and  machinery  of  the  poor 
laws,  I  beg  to  assure  that  hon.  mem¬ 
ber  that  nothing  is  farther  from  my 
intention.  My  scheme  is  to  propose 
a  few  very  simple  amen  jments  (simple 
in  their  principle  and  provisions,  but 
great,  I  trust,  and  most  beneticial  in 
their  effects.)  Sir,  in  what  1  am  about 
to  lay  before  this  House,  I  beg  thus 
early  to  declare  that  I  will  not  trifle 
with  them,  nor  bewilder  myself  with 
any  light  and  visionary  theories.  1 
mean  in  every  step  to  keep  within  the 
tracks  of  experience,  and  only  to  move 
forward  in  that  path  and  that  spirit  of 
amendment  by  which  the  legislature 
has  within  the  last  20  years  improved 
this  branch  of  the  statute-law,  so 
greatly  to  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  poor. 

•*  Sir,  of  the  improvements  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  there  is  none  more  con¬ 
spicuous,  more  founded  in  wisdom, 
and  more  humane  and  salutary  in  its 
consequences,  than  the  3o  Geo.  HI., 
c.  101,  intituled  *  An  Act  to  prevent 
the  removal  of  poor  persons  till  they 
shall  become  actually  chargeable.' 
This  act,  sir,  has  much  softened  an 
evil  arising  out  of  the  12  and  18  Char- 
les  II.,  c.  12,  which  all  great  legisla- 
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tors  and  enlightened  politicians  have 
in  their  speeches  and  writings  deplo* 
red  and  condemned.  I  mean  the  re¬ 
striction  of  the  poor  from  living  where 
they  chose,  or  can  best  support  them¬ 
selves. 

“  Sir,  by  this  just  act,  they  may  re* 
side  where  they  please,  and  seek  work 
where  they  will,  so  long  as  they  im¬ 
pose  no  burden  on  the  place  of  their 
abode.  But,  sir,  in  the  general  price 
of  labour  and  com,  that  time  in  most 
cases  too  soon  arrives  ;  and  can  too 
seldom,  through  a  whole  life,  be  kept 
off  by  any  industry. 

A  removal  is  a  grievous  evil ; 
grievous,  as  I  shall  presently  endea¬ 
vour  to  shew,  in  so  many  ways,  that 
nothing  but  some  other  paramount  in¬ 
justice  can  authorize  it. 

“  But  it  is  apparent  that  in  these 
cases  removal  follows  settlement.  The 
grievance  then  arises  out  of  the  law  of 
settlement  as  it  now  stands. 

It  is  then  to  certain  provisions  of 
this  law,  where  they  bear  hardest  up¬ 
on  this  point,  that  my  attention,  and 
my  suggestions  of  amendment,  are 
turned. 

“  The  legislature  must  have  had  in 
view  to  fix  the  burden  of  a  pauper  on 
that  parish  which  ought  in  justice  to 
bear  it.  It  was  unreasonable  that 
where  paupers  had  lately  wandered 
into  a  parish  they  should  be  able  to 
impose  this  burden.  Nor  where  they 
have  so  lately  wandered,  is  the  cruelty 
of  a  removal  great.  As  far  as  the 
statute  of  Ch.  II.  pursues  this  object, 
which  it  professes,  it  is  not  objection¬ 
able. 

“  But  all  the  most  cruel  and  aggra¬ 
vated  grievances  of  removal  attach  in 
cases  of  long  residence :  and  in  these 
very  cases  in  which  the  grievance  is 
greatest,  is  the  reason  for  it  totally 
inapplicable.  Why  is  a  parish  to  be 
burdened  with  the  support  of  a  pau¬ 
per  ?  Because  it  has  had  the  benefit  of 
his  labour.  And  yet  an  old  man  is  to 


be  sent  from  the  parish  where,  per¬ 
haps,  he  has  passed  half  his  life,  to  a 
distant  spot,  in  which  he  was  boro,  but 
which  he  has  never  seen  since  he  was 
a  boy,  or  where  he  served  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  or  a  single  year  as  a  ser¬ 
vant. 

“  Now  what  is  the  superior  title  to 
exemption  from  this  burden  in  the  pa¬ 
rish  from  which  the  pauper  was  re¬ 
moved,  over  the  parish  to  which  he  is 
removed  ?  The  reverse  is  the  case. 
But  even  if  it  were  not  so,  at  what  a 
price  to  others  is  this  exemption  pur¬ 
chased  ? 

“  Here  is  the  unhappy  pauper,  re¬ 
moved  perhaps  from  the  eastern  point 
of  Kent  to  the  Land’s-End,  at  what 
an  enormous  ex  pence— at  what  a 
chance  of  litigation  !  removed  too 
from  his  cottage,  from  the  spot  where 
he  had  formed  all  his  connections, 
sphere  he  had  worked  out  for  himself 
hitherto  the  means  of  an  industrious 
livelihood,  and  where,  except  during 
some  temporary  pressure,  he  might 
work  it  out  again — to  a  parish,  where 
he  has  no  friends,  no  house  but  a  work- 
house  to  receive  him,  no  means  of  em¬ 
ployment,  but  must  remain  an  helpless 
and  an  hopeless  pauper,  and  an  unmi¬ 
tigated  burden  upon  this  place  of  his 
settlement,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life  1 

“  Sir,  the  remedy  of  this  indescri¬ 
bable  hardship  to  the  poor,  of  this  im¬ 
politic  waste  of  money  in  removals 
and  litigations,  is  situple  and  easy. 
Give  a  settlement  by  a  certain  number 
of  years  residence  as  an  housekeep¬ 
er  without  having  received  parochial 
relief.  This  is  the  grand  feature  of 
my  bill :  This  is  the  greatest  of  the 
amendments  I  would  propose.  Sir,  I 
boast  no  novelty  in  this  proposition. 
I  rather  boast  that  it  is  not  new : 
I  place  my  greatest  reliance  on  its 
want  of  novelty,  because  it  has  the 
sanction  of  so  many  wise  authorities. 
It  formed  one  of  the  clauses  of  that 
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extensive  and  able  plan  introduced 
into  this  House  in  1H07(  by  an  hon. 
member,  with  whose  powerful  abi¬ 
lities  and  eloquence,  and  great  poli¬ 
tical  knowledge,  this  House  is  so  fa¬ 
miliar — I  mean  the  member  for  Bed¬ 
ford.  Nay,  sir,  this  clause,  if  I  am 
not  misinformed,  then  received  the 
sanction  of  the  House,  though  the 
hon.  member  afterwards  abandoned 
the  bill  in  consequence  of  the  non¬ 
adoption  of  other  parts  of  his  exten¬ 
sive  plan.  A  similar  clause  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Sir  William  Young  in 
his  bill  fur  amending  the  poor  laws. 
And  it  is  fortified  by  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Frederick  Eden,  and  other  writers 
on  this  subject. 

**  Sir,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess  what 
plausible  objection  can  be  started  to 
this  proposal.  Will  it  be  urged,  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  shift  the  burdens 
which  lung  -  established  laws  have 
thrown  upon  parishes  ?  Sir,  if  this 
were  an  evil,  shall  we,  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  it,  continue  to  endure  evils 
so  much  greater  ?  But,  sir,  it  is  really 
no  evil  at  all !  It  is  a  *  give  and  take’ 
business.  -  If  parishes  thus  become 
loaded  with  some  poor,  whom  they 
could  otherwise  throw  off,  they,  in 
return,  throw  off  others  whom  they 
must  otherwise  support. 

“  Sir,  if,  in  the  contest  between 
parishes  for  comparative  advantage, 
which  the  poor  laws  have  generated, 
that  acute  jealousy  which  self-interest 
is  sure  to  create,  shall  suggest  a  fear 
that  this  amendment  may  have  a  ten- 
dency  to  benefit  the  country  places, 
at  the  expence  of  towns,  by  adding 
another  facility  to  the  suppression  of 
settlement  by  birth,  it  being  admitted, 
that  the  former  supply  more  of  the 

fiopulation  to  the  latter  than  they  take 
rum  them,  I  feel  confident,  that  so 
far-fetched  and  unfair  a  motive  of  ob¬ 
jection  will  have  no  weight  in  this 
House.  But,  sir,  if  there  were  any 
weight  in  this  objection,  one  of  the 


latter  clauses  of  the  bill  I  propose  to 
move,  will  far  more  than  counterba¬ 
lance  it. 

**  Sir,  the  simplicity  and  obvious  jus¬ 
tice  of  this  clause  does,  I  hope,  sneak 
for  itself.  The  mode  of  proof  will  be 
so  easy,  the  parish,  from  which  the 
burden  is  taken  will  be  relieved  in  so 
much  greater  a  proportion  than  that 
on  which  it  is  placed  is  loaded ;  and 
the  hardships  and  violence  to  the  mo¬ 
ral  habits  and  feelings  of  the  pauper 
will  be  so  incalculably  softened,  that 
a  greater  good,  gained,  too,  by  one 
of  the  slightest  of  alterations,  cannot, 
in  my  mind,  be  well  conceived  1 

2.  As  to  the  2d  clause,  sir,  of  the 
bill  which  I  propose  to  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in,  it  is  founded  on  the  same 
principle,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
those  main  provisions  of  the  settlement 
laws,  which  I  do  not  think  myself  jus¬ 
tified  in  attempting  to  disturb.  1  mean, 
sir,  the  principle  of  softening  the  evils 
of  removal,  where  they  cannot  be  en¬ 
tirely  extinguished. 

Experience  has  shewn  that  tem¬ 
porary  relief  is  often  wanted  by  pau¬ 
pers,  while  resident  in  places  where 
their  powers  and  opportunities  to  sup¬ 
port  themselves  may  soon  revive  ;  but 
from  whence,  if  they  are  removed, 
they  become  paupers  for  life.  The 
principle  of  suspension  of  removal,  du¬ 
ring  sickness,  has  been  already  adopt¬ 
ed.  I  am  anxious  to  carry  this  one  step 
further  :  and  to  allbw  a  pauper,  for  a 
given  time,  to  receive  relief  where  resi¬ 
dent,  to  be  repaid  by  the  parish  to  which 
he  belongs.  Thus  he  is  saved  from  an 
immediate  forfeiture  of  his  old  means 
of  self-support ;  and  here  is  a  stimulus 
to  recover  himself.  If  the  removal  at 
last  comes,  it  comes  alleviated  by  pre¬ 
paration,  and  by  having  had  the  chance 
of  averting  it.  Probably  it  will  save 
a  removal  in  more  than  half  the  cases 
which  now  occur  ;  and,  in  addition  to 
the  dreadful  miseries  from  which  pau- 
pers  will  be  thus  protected,  the  saving 
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to  the  rates  and  trouble  of  both  pa* 
rishes  must  be  truly  important. 

3d.  Sir,  it  was  objected  to  me  by 
acme  magistrates,  whom  1  consulted 
out  of  this  House,  that  a  difficulty 
might  occur  in  the  mode  of  enforcing 
re- payment  by  the  parish  to  which  the 
pauper  shall  be  adjudged  to  belong. 
Luckily  for  me,  sir,  there  can  be  no 
auch  difficulty'— the  mode  is  already 
provided  for  in  the  act  of  85  Geo. 
III.,  which  provides  for  such  repay¬ 
ment  in  cases  of  suspension  of  remo¬ 
val  during  sickness  ;  and  I  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  but  to  adopt  the  same 
provision.  I  have  also  provided  for 
the  adjudication  of  the  pauper’s  set¬ 
tlement. 

4th.  “  Sir,  the  next  point  to  which 
my  attention  has  been  called,  may 
seem  a  matter  of  mere  minor  regnla- 
tkm  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  a  point  of  such 
obvious  justice  to  others,  as  well  as  of 
argent  necessity  to  the  health  of  the 
poor,  that  often  as  the  evil  has  been 
complained  of,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  ac¬ 
count  how  it  has  been  so  long  without 
a  remedy.  1  mean,  sir,  the  provision 
to  enable  magistrates  to  order  parishes 
to  procure  medical  aid,  and  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  payment  of  it  to  a  li¬ 
mited  amount.  I  need  not  repeat  that 
this  is  as  well  a  justice  due  to  the  me¬ 
dical  man,  an  act  of  humanity, 
which  it  is  grievous  to  withhold  from 
the  poor. 

**  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  in  this  en. 
lightened  age,  reasons  which  have  for¬ 
merly  been  assigned  for  this  defect, 
will  no  longer  be  admitted.  It  is  ri¬ 
diculously  trifling  to  say  that  the  me¬ 
dical  man  has  already  his  remedy  at 
law  against  the  pauper  1  The  remedy 
that  at  the  expence  of  costs  perhaps 
thrice  the  amount  of  the  debt,  will 
give  the  pauper’s  naked  person  to 
aport  with  in  a  gaol  I 

5th.  "  Sir,  it  is  among  the  greatest 
grievances  of  the  poor  laws,  aince  they 
have  grown  into  a  system  of  so  muck 


intricacy  and  subtlety,  that  they  have 
been  the  source  of  such  constant  and 
expensive  litigation.  The  loss  of  time 
and  trouble  which  they  have  thus  cau¬ 
sed,  however  much  it  may  be  regretted, 
is  not  yet  so  much  the  subject  of  lamen- 
tation,  as  the  consumption  of  those  i 
funds  which  are  wanted  to  relieve  the 
poor  themselves,  instead  of  feeding  the 
contending  interests  of  the  panshes 
which  raise  them. 

**  One  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of 
this  sort  of  litigation  is  that  clause 
in  the  settlement  law,  which,  in  the 
claim  of  a  settlement  as  a  yearly  ser¬ 
vant,  requires  proof,  not  only  of  a  ser¬ 
vice  for  a  year,  but  also  of  an  hiring 
for  a  year.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to 
look  into  reports  of  settlement  cases, 
without  being  struck  with  the  vast 
proportion  or  them  which  turn  upon 
the  uncertainty  and  nicety  of  this  kind 
of  proof. 

**  To  cut  up  this  subject  of  conten* 
tion  by  the  root,  I  have  proposed  a 
clause,  to  give  a  settlement  by  a  year’s 
service  only,  without  any  reference  to 
the  time  of  hiring. 

6th.  *'  I  am  aware,  sir,  that  there 
is  a  duty  to  perform  to  parishes  at 
well  as  to  paupers.  If  paupers  ought 
not  to  be  wantonly  and  hardly  remo¬ 
ved,  parishes  ought  not,  without  ne¬ 
cessity,  to  be  burdened.  If,  in  some 
respects,  the  restraints  upon  giving  a 
settlement  are  too  great,  there  are 
others  in  which  settlements  may  be 
too  easily  gained.  When  the  act  of 
Charles  II.  passed,  the  annual  rent  or 
value  of  a  tenement,  when  it  amount¬ 
ed  to  10/.  was  supposed  to  raise  the 
presumption,  that  he  who  could  get 
credit  to  hire  it,  was  of  sufficient  sub¬ 
stance  to  rebut  the  presumption  of  his 
becoming  chargeable.  The  value  of 
money  has  so  hdlcn,  that  it  has  long 
ceased  to  operate  in  this  way.  A  for¬ 
ty  days’  residence,  therefore,  on  a  te¬ 
nement  of  the  annual  value  of  10/. 
does  appear  to  me,  to  subject  parishes 
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to  burdens,  to  which  upon  no  priaci* 
pie,  or  adequate  ground,  they  ought  to 
be  exposed.  I  propose,  therefore.  So 
raise  the  rent  (for  value  I  would  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  uncertainty  in  its  proof) 
to  20f.,  under  which  sum  no  tenement 
shall  give  a  settlement,  not  unless  it  be 
hired  by  one  and  the  same  contract, 
for  a  term  not  less  than  a  vear.  1 
have  said,  that  in  this  proposal,  I  have 
in  view  the  interests  of  parishes :  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  will,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  combine  with  it  the  interests  of 
the  poor.  At  present,  land  has  been 
separated  from  cottages  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  farmers,  because  it  would  raise 
the  rent  to  the  I  Of.,  which  burdens 
a  parish  with  settlements.  Make  it 
2w.,  and  within  that  sum  the  land  ne¬ 
cessary  to  keep  a  cow,  as  well  as  the 
cottage,  may  be  had.  Now,  sir,  we 
all  know  how  much  the  keeping  a  cow 
contributes  to  the  comfort  and  indus¬ 
try  of  the  poor  in  the  country.  In 
case  of  lodgers,  I  would  add  one  more 
condition  to  this  settlement,  by  hiring 
a  tenement ;  for,  where  the  occupant 
is  not  a  house-keeper,  I  would  require 
a  residence  of  six  months,  instead  of 
forty  days.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
workmen  come  from  a  distance  to 
some  town,  where  temporary  works 
are  going  on,  and  obtain  high  wages, 
pay  high  rents  for  lodgings— stay  per¬ 
haps  scarcely  more  than  the  40  days  ; 
and  if  any  thing  elsewhere  occurs  to 
make  them  chargeable,  are  brought 
back,  perhaps  with  a  larm  family,  to 
be  a  grievous  burden  on  the  parish  for 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Is  this 
reasonable?  And  would  a  removal, 
even  after  a  much  longer  residence, 
from  such  a  parish,  have  been  cruel  ? 
It  is  most  unfortunate  that  by  the 
laws  in  being,  removals  are  for  the 
want  of  a  settlement  most  allowed 
where  they  operate  with  the  most 
hardship,  and  the  most  violence  to  the 
moral  filings  and  industrious  habits 
uf  the  poor. 


7th.  “  Of  the  principle  and  general 
provisions  of  the  act  S2d  Geo  III., 
called  Gilbert’s  Act,  whereby  parishes 
incorporating  themselves  under  certain 
conditions,  are  empowered  to  erect  a 
common  poor-house,  I  shall  forbear  to 
say  any  thing  in  this  place.  It  hat 
been  put  extensively  into  practice  at 
a  vast  expence,  and  I  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  by  the  present  motion  to  disturb 
its  main  provisions.  But  there  are 
at  least  three  of  its  minor  regulations, 
which  imperiously  call  for  amend¬ 
ment. 

**  Sir,  by  that  bill,  as  it  now  stands, 
it  is  enacted,  that  upon  any  refusal  of 
application  for  relief  by  the  guardian 
of  any  parish  to,  or  on  behalf  of  any 
poor  person,  a  farther  application 
must  be  made  to  the  visitor,  before  m 
magistrate  can  hear  a  complaint,  and 
order  redress. 

“  Now,  in  cases  where  many  pa¬ 
rishes  are  incorporated,  the  visitor  per¬ 
haps  lives  from  .10  to  20  miles  from 
the  residence  of  the  pauper,  who,  from 
poverty  or  feebleness,  cannot  travel  so 
far  to  make  the  application.  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  repnl  the  necessity  of  apply- 
ing  to  the  visitor  as  well  as  guardian- 

8th.  “  By  the  same  act,  the  visitor 
is  to  be  chosen  by  the  magistrates  out 
of  three  put  in  nomination  by  the 
guardians.  I  would  give  the  magis¬ 
trates  a  greeter  latituc^  of  choice,  and 
allow  them  to  select  a  visitor  out  of 
the  whole  limits  of  those  incorporated, 
parishes. 

9th.  **  By  the  SOth  of  Geo.  III., 
the  act  which  gives  power  to  magis¬ 
trates  to  visit  and  report  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  poor-houses,  restricts  them 
into  cases  of  poor-houses  of  incorpo¬ 
rated  parishes.  1  would  annul  that  re¬ 
striction. 

“  Thus,  sir,  have  I  endeavoured^^ 
as  shortly  and  simply  as  1  am  able, 
to  explain  the  objects  of  my  bill. 
Sir,  1  beg  to  repeat  what  I  most 
sincerely  said  in  the  opening  of  this 
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motion :  it  is  not  without  great  vio¬ 
lence  to  my  feelings  that  I  have  exert¬ 
ed  myself  to  make  this  attempt.  I 
am  aware,  and  I  am  too  sensible  of 
that  charge  of  presumption,  which 
one,  obscure  as  I  am,  may  expose  him¬ 
self  to,  by  touching  a  subject  so  often 
agitated  in  this  House,  and  which  has 
employed  the  attention  of  so  many 
great  minds.  But  an  imperious  sense 
of  duty  has  surmounted  these  feelings. 
It  is  not  w’ithout  much  labour  and 
thought — much  anxiety  and  consulta¬ 
tion,  that  I  have  ventured  these  pro¬ 
positions.  I  only  wish,  sir,  they  had 
had  a  better  advocate.  But  I  en¬ 
treat  that  those  honourable  members, 
who  may  doubt  the  expediency  of 
what  I  now  suggest,  will  have  the 
goodness,  if  this  House  should  so  far 
honour  me  as  to  entertain  the  bill  at 
all,  to  wait  till  they  can  see  and  exa¬ 
mine  it  as  it  is  worded — when  I  trust 
they  will  be  satisfied  on  many  points, 
on  which  my  imperfect  exposition  may 
have  raised  a  doubt.” 

This  bill  was  not  very  well  recei¬ 
ved  by  the  House.  When  the  report 
upon  it  was  taken  into  consideration, 
Mr  Western  observed,  “  after  giving 
due  credit  to  the  benevolent  intentions 
of  the  hon.  mover  of  the  bill,  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  oppose  it  in  toto. 
Ist,  Because  it  appeared  to  him  im¬ 
practicable,  on  account  of  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  its  provisions.  2d,  Because 
those  provisions  were  not  in  conformi¬ 
ty  to  the  preamble  ;  inasmuch  as  that 
preamble  proposed,  to  have  it  in  view, 
to  take  away  the  grievance  of  a  remo¬ 
val,  in  consequence  of  the  grant  of 
mere  temporary  relief ;  whereas,  for 
his  part,  he  could  not  find  out  any 
thing  in  the  bill  calculated  to  effectu¬ 
ate  any  such  purpose.  3d,  Because 
the  bill  involved  a  principle  in  his  mind 
highly  objectionable,  which  was  this— - 
that  the  magistrates  would  have  power 
to  make  orders  of  payment  on  parishes, 
not  present,  to  resist  such  orders.  4th, 


Because  the  trouble  attending  the  va¬ 
rious  proceedings,  which  the  bill  cre¬ 
ated,  alarmed  him,  when  he  looked  to 
the  examination  of  witnesses,  the  adju¬ 
dication,  the  allowance,  &c.  &c.  5th. 
Because  the  provision  for  a  re  exami- 
nation  before  an  appeal  appeared  to 
him  defective,  as  he  could  see  no  mode 
devised  as  to  what  was  to  happen,  in 
case  the  justices  revoked  their  adjudi¬ 
cation.  6th,  Because  the  charges  in 
obtaining  reimbursement  would,  as  he 
was  informed,  run  to  not  less  than  3/. 
or  4/.  7th,  Because  it  would  necessi¬ 
tate  parishes  to  open  a  debtor  and  cre¬ 
ditor  account  to  a  large  extent  with 
other  parishes,  and  he  was  informed, 
that  the  parish  of  St  Giles’s  had  now 
not  less  than  1,000  removals  in  a  year, 
and  this  act  would  therefore  open 
1 ,000  accounts  in  its  stead.  As  to  the 
2d  clause,  in  affording  medical  relief, 
it  appeared  to  him  objectionable,  as 
interfering  between  the  parish  and  the 
medical  practitioner ;  and  that,  as  the 
law  at  present  stood,  the  medical  prac¬ 
titioner,  if  he  could  get  no  payment 
from  the  pauper,  had,  at  least,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  credit  and  collateral 
practice  that  such  aid  gave;  him.” 

The  efforts  of  Sir  E.  Brydges,  how¬ 
ever,  were  made  in  vain,  the  House 
having  refused  to  sanction  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  he  suggested. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  ame¬ 
lioration  of  the  poor  laws  have  hither¬ 
to  been  found  in^urmountable ;  the 
greatest  minds  have  sunk  under  the 
weight  of  this  cumbrous  system.  The 
principle  on  which  the  poor  laws  are 
founded  is  confessedly  erroneous,  and 
the  practice  is  not  only  imperfect, 
but  so  deep  have  the  roots  of  this 
pernicious  system  struck  into  the 
whole  frame  of  society,  that  extreme 
temerity  alone  would  propose  the  sud¬ 
den  application  of  a  cure,  which  should 
go  to  the  very  foundation  of  these 
mischievous  establishments.  Yet  no¬ 
thing  short  of  this  will  permanently 
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IaTail— for  the  careless  extrava^nce — 
the  mean  and  cowering  spirit  with 
which  the  poor  laws  hare  done  so 
much  to  taint  the  English,  must  be 
■  increased,  not  removed,  even  by  the 
:  most  successful  attempts  to  improve 
the  execution  of  these  impolitic  laws. 
They  had  their  origin  in  the  most  fa* 
>  tal  error  that  ever  was  committed— an 
:  error  which  proposed  to  disjoin  in* 


dustry  and  worldly  comfort,  to  avert, 
by  the  weak  instrumentality  of  human 
institutions,  the  penalties  which  the 
inflexible  laws  of  nature  have  affixed  to 
human  indiscretion  and  profligacy.  To 
improve  the  machinery  of  the  poor 
laws,  therefore,  is  only  to  communi¬ 
cate  new  force  to  an  ennne  already 
too  powerful  for  the  wrifare  of  the 
state. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Diicuttiont  relating  to  the  Speaker*  s  Speech  at  the  Close  of  the  last  Session.-^ 
Proceedings  respecting  the  Com  Lam. — Bill  for  the  better  Preservation  of 
the  Peace  in  Ireland. — Reflections  on  the  Orange  Associations.— Debates  as 
to  the  Keeping  up  of  the  Militia  Establishments  in  Time  of  Peace.— Mr 
Serjeant  Onslw*s  BtU  for  better  securing  the  Liberty  of  the  Subject, 


The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  had  at  the  close  of  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  parliament  addressed  the  Prince 
Regent  in  a  very  nervous  and  eloquent 
speech,  in  which  the  following  passage 
applicable  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  catholic 
question  occurred.  **  Other  moment¬ 
ous  changes  have  been  proposed.  Ad¬ 
hering,  however,  to  those  laws  which 
have  made  the  throne,  the  parliament, 
and  government  of  this  country  fun¬ 
damentally  protestant,  we  have  not 
consented  to  allow  that  those  who  ac¬ 
knowledge  a  foreign  jurisdiction  should 
administer  the  powers  and  jurisdictions 
of  this  realm  ;  willing,  nevertheless, 
and  willing  as  I  trust  we  always  shall 
be,  to  allow  the  largest  scope  to  reli¬ 
gious  toleration.” 

Upon  this  passage  Lord  Morpeth 
moved,  **  that  it  is  contrary  to  par¬ 
liamentary  usage,  and  to  the  spirit 
of  parliamentary  proceeding,  for  the 
Speaker,  unless  by  special  direction 
of  the  House,  to  inform  his  majesty, 
either  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  or  elsewhere,  of  any  proposal 
Hude  to  the  House  by  any  of  its  mem¬ 


bers,  either  in  the  way  of  bill  or  mo¬ 
tion,  or  to  acquaint  the  throne  with 
any  proceedings  relative  to  such  pro¬ 
posal  until  they  shall  be  consentea  to 
by  the  House.”  Such  is  the  general 
proposition  upon  which  Lord  Mor¬ 
peth  and  his  friends  founded  thdr 
charge  against  the  Speaker  ;  but  the 
^ecific  motion  made  by  them  to  the 
House  was,  ”  that  a  special  entry  be 
made  in  the  journals,  that  it  be  not 
drawn  into  precedent  for  any  Speaker, 
except  by  the  special  direction  of  the 
House,  to  inform  his  majesty,  in  the 
manner  above-mentioned,  of  the  pro¬ 
positions  submitted  to  the  Commoni, 
until  the  same  shall  have  been  consent¬ 
ed  to  by  the  House.” 

In  support  of  the  motion  it  was  ur¬ 
ged,  that  in  considering  this  question 
we  must  have  recourse  to  precedents ; 
and  the  most  authentic  are  necessarilj 
those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  jour¬ 
nals  of  the  House.  The  speeches  of  Sir 
Spencer  Compton,  Speaker  Onslow, 
Sir  John  Cust,  and  Sir  Fletcher  Nor¬ 
ton,  have  been  preserved.  The  speech 
of  Sir  Spencer  Compton  in  the  year 
1715,  referring  ki  terms  of  pointed  at- 
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tack  and  antmadrersion  to  the  trea> 
tj  of  Utrecht,  ia  strictly  founded  up¬ 
on  the  proceedings,  and  addresses  of 
the  House.  The  speech  of  Mr  Ons¬ 
low  in  1745,  though  taking  an  ex- 
tensive  range,  and  expressing  strong 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  situation 
of  Europe,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  arises  out  of  measures  that  had 
met  with  the  concurrence  of  theH  ^use. 
The  speech  of  Sir  John  Cust  is  mere¬ 
ly  complimentary,  and  refers  to  the 
king’s  marriage.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton’s 
speech,  although  producing  a  consi¬ 
derable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
true  exposition  of  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  applied  solely  and 
entirely  to  the  bill  that  was  then  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  throne. — In  the  journals 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  more  exam¬ 
ples  will  be  found  in  the  speeches  of 
Sir  Edward  Turner  in  the  beginning 
of  Charles  the  Second’s  reign.  But 
in  the  mass,  the  variety,  and  luxuri- 
ancy  of  his  oratory  we  cannot  disco¬ 
ver,  although  in  times  of  considerable 
heat  and  contention,  any  reference  to 
the  conflicts  and  debates  of  that  pe¬ 
riod. 

If  we  apply  to  less  authentic  sources 
of  information,  we  shall  And  a  copious 
catalogue  of  the  speeches  of  former 
Speakers.  In  the  earlier  periods  of 
our  parliamentary  history  we  do  not 
indeed  discover  many  remains  of  the 
oratory  of  those  days:  We  hear  in¬ 
deed  that  Sir  John  Tiptoft  was  in  the 
habit  of  addressing  Henry  the  4th,  and 
that,  in  the  words  of  Mr  Prynne,  the 
young  Speaker  took  much  upon  him  ; 
and  though  by  this  conduct  he  did 
not  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  his  so¬ 
vereign,  the  licence  was  afterwards  re¬ 
press^  During  the  reigns  of  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Tudor  the  ma¬ 
terials  are  more  abundant,  but  upon 
that  period  on  many  accounts  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell :  though  it  would 
be  wrong  to  involve  in  a  general  cen¬ 
sure  the  addresses  of  that  time,  for 


in  the  list  of  the  Speakers  of  that  day 
is  to  be  found  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas 
M.ire.  But  in  the  greater  part  what¬ 
ever  meanness  could  conceive,  or  flat¬ 
tery  suggest,  may  be  abundantly  dis¬ 
covered.  W.  find  Henry  the  8th  com¬ 
pared  in  wisdom  to  Solomon,  in  beau¬ 
ty  to  Absalom,  and  in  strength  to 
Sampson,  and  then  likened  to  that 
glorious  luminary  the  sun.  We  find 
the  same  spirit  exerted  in  compliment¬ 
ing  Queen  Elizabeth,  though  more 
excusable  in  that  instance.  **  But 
amidst  all  the  affectation,  pedantry, 
and  flattery  that  disgraced  the  com¬ 
positions  of  that  period,  one  princi¬ 
ple,”  said  Lord  Morpeth,  “  remain¬ 
ed  inviolate,  that  of  not  communi¬ 
cating  to  the  throne  the  debates  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  sanctuary 
which  even  their  licentious  feet  did 
not  venture  to  penetrate,  a  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  which  these  freebooters  in¬ 
to  the  realms  of  scicince,  of  taste,  and 
of  wit,  did  not  dare  to  transgress. 
There  was  however  one  Spraker  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  who  seems 
to  nave  entertained  no  inaccurate  idea 
of  the  language  that  the  Speaker  might 
employ.  These  are  the  words  that 
Mr  Onslow  in  the  9th  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  is  reported  to  have  used :  “  Again, 
when  I  consider  my  office  as  Speaker, 
it  is  no  great  matter ;  being  but  a 
mouth  to  utter  things  appointed  to  me 
to  speak  unto  you,  and  not  otherwise, 
which  consistet  h  only  in  speaking,  and 
not  in  any  other  knowledge  ;  whereby 
1  gatheP  how  it  is  necessary  I  speak 
plainly  and  simply  according  to  the 
truth  reposed  in  me.”  And  again, 
“  Thus  it  is  necessary  they  elect  a 
plain  speaker,  fit  for  the  plain  matter, 
and,  therefore,  well  provided  to  have 
such  a  one  as  should  use  plain  words, 
and  not  either  so  fine  that  they  cannot 
be  understood,  or  else  so  elegant  that 
they  miss  the  cushion.”— We  find  the 
same  doctrine  maintained  by  Mr  Powel. 
*<  The  Speaker  is  called  the  mouth 
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and  tongue  of  the  House  which  speaks 
the  conception  of  the  mind  ;  not  that 
he  is  to  make  those  conceptions,  but 
proDouBce  what  he  has  in  command 
from  the  House.  Lenthall,  the  Speak¬ 
er,  told  the  king,  that  he  had  neither 
tongue,  eyes,  nor  ears,  but  what  the 
House  gave  him.'*  Such  was  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Mr  Powel  in  the  debate  upon 
the  conduct  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour 
in  1677.  He  was  not  at  that  time  in 
the  chair,  but  was  afterwards  raised  to 
the  highest  honour  ever  I  believe  con¬ 
ferred  upon  a  commoner,  that  of  being 
Speaker  of  the  Convention  Parliament 
in  1688 ;  and  the  doctrines  that  he 
maintained  as  an  individual  member 
he  did  not  probably  belie  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  hit  new  authority. 

There  are  only  two  instances  which 
appear  to  be  any  deviations  from  the 
general  rule,  but  they  are  so  slight  as 
to  be  scarcely  deserving  of  notice.  Sir 
Harbottle  Grim  stone,  soon  after  the 
Restoration,  in  an  address  to  the  throne, 
says,  that  the  Commons  agreed  to  a  bill 
**  after  some  debate,**  and  that  is  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  word  de¬ 
bate  is  mentioned  ;  and  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  in  the  copy  of  his  speech 
in  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords 
that  expression  is  not  employed.  The 
other  case  is  that  of  Sir  John  Trevor 
in  the  Ist  of  James  II.,  where  he  savs 
that  he  brings  no  bill,  but  that  the 
House  relies  upon  the  assurance  of  his 
majesty.  The  speeches  of  Mr  Onslow 
in  the  course  of  the  last  century  take 
an  extensive  view  of  the  politico  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  country,  but  all  his  obser¬ 
vations  seem  to  arise  out  of  acts  done 
and  determined  by  the  House. — But 
precedents,”  continued  Lord  Morpeth, 
**  no  doubt  noay  exist  which  have  eluded 
my  research  ;  perhaps  the  ghost  of 
some  departed  speech  may  be  evoked 
from  its  charnel-house  of  mouldering, 
dusty,  and  forgotten  papers,  to  rear 
its  ambiguous  form  within  the  walls  of 
this  house  ;  but  however  awed  by  the 


supr^matural  appearance,  I  shall  appeal 
from  the  dead  to  the  living,  from  those 
that  have  long  slumbem  in  silence 
and  obscurity,  to  those  that  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  visit  the  face  of  day,  and  court 
the  light  of  heaven,  those  that  have 
not  dreaded  exposure,  and  shrunk  from 
publication.  It  would,  however,  be 
very  difficult  to  find  a  case  precisely 
analog^ous  to  the  present.  The  reso¬ 
lutions  passed  the  House,  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  bill  was  established  in  the 
second  reading,  the  application  of  the 
principle  in  an  important  point  was  ne¬ 
gatived  by  a  small  majority  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  :  In  this  state  of  things,  the 
bill  still  in  existence  at  the  very  time 
that  you,  sir,  addressed  the  throne, 
the  principle  carried,  the  application 
of  it  negatived,  the  throne  is  informed, 
by  what  purports  to  be  the  collective 
voice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
changes  of  great  importance  have  been 
roposed,  ^at  the  House,  however, 
as  not  consented  to  allow  persons  of 
a  particular  class  to  administer  the 

Sowers  and  Jurisdictions  of  this  realm. 

lut  even  if  a  precedent  were  found 
exactly  in  point,  I  should  ask  if  this 
be  a  case  upon  which  precedent  alone 
must  absolutely  decide  ?— is  a  privilege 
lost  and  forfeited  by  occasional  infrac¬ 
tion,  especially  in  cases  where  the  at* 
tention  of  the  House  has  not  been  spe¬ 
cifically  directed  to  the  object  ?  In 
what  a  situation  should  we  now  stand, 
and  what  a  miserable  portion  of  our 
privileges  would  now  remain,  if  such 
doctrines  were  valid  and  maintain¬ 
able.** 

After  making  several  objections  to 
the  terms  employed  by  the  Speaker, 
and  pointing  out  the  dangers  which 
he  thought  might  arise  from  such  an 
abuse  of  privilege ;  by  casting  unme¬ 
rited  censure  upon  a  disappointed  body 
—by  exciting  popular  clamour,  or  in. 
sinuating  doctrines  which  might  be 

Kable  to  persons  in  power.  Lord 
^leth  continued :  It  is  therefore  to 
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guard  agiiDst  dangers  that  menace 
alike  the  freedom  of  debate,  and  the 
right  of  petitioning,  that  I  should  ear* 
neatly  recommend  an  adherence  to  the 
principle  not  communicating  to  the 
throne  the  debates  of  this  House ;  a 
principle  inherent  in  the  very  essence 
of  a  fret  constitution,  of  which  we  can 
trace  the  first  rudiments  in  times  of 
very  remote  antiquity,  though  nearly 
obliterated  under  the  powerml  rule  of 
the  princes  of  the  Norman  line,  when 
military  service  and  enterprize  were 
the  only  titles  to  respect  and  consider¬ 
ation.  But  when  upon  a  disputed  suc¬ 
cession  the  Commons  began  to  vindi¬ 
cate  their  share  in  the  legislature  of 
their  country,  we  find  that  Henry  the 
IVth  thought  it  expedient  to  conciliate 
as  well  as  govern  his  people.  Of  this 
a  memorable  instance  is  to  be  found  in 
the  rolls  of  parliament  in  the  2nd  of 
that  king,  which  is  thus  translated : 
“  Because  it  might  happen  that  some 
sf  the  Commons,  to  please  the  king, 
or  advance  themselves,  might  relate 
some  things  before  they  were  deter- 
auned,  discussed,  or  accorded  to  by 
the  Commons,  it  might  please  the  king 
to  dlow  no  such  person  to  relate  such 
matters,  or  give  any  credence  to  such 
a  party-”  To  which  the  king  answers, 
"  That  the  Commons  should  have  de¬ 
liberation  to  treat  of  all  matters  among 
themselves,  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
a  good  end  and  conclusion  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  and  honour  of  his  kingdom, 
aod  he  would  not  hear  such  a  person 
or  give  any  credence  to  him,  before 
such  matters  were  communicated  to 
the  king  by  the  advice  and  assent  of 
all  the  Commons  according  to  their 
petition.”  And  in  the  9th  of  the 
tame  king  is  the  following  entiy  in  the 
rolls :  *<  That  in  all  future  parliaments 
it  should  be  lawful  as  well  to  the  Lords 
by  themselves,  as  to  the  Commons  by 
themselves,  to  debate  of  all  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  the  realm,  and  of  the  means 
to  redress  them,  without  disclosing  the 


same  to  the  king  before  a  determina¬ 
tion  made  thereof,  and  that  to  be  done 
only  by  the  mouth  of  the  Speaker.** 
From  these  proceedings,  and  from  the 
articles  that  were  about  the  same  time 
presented  to  the  king  by  the  Commons, 
we  may  infer  that  the  free  constitution 
of  this  country  is  not  of  the  modem 
growth  which  some  writers  have  suppo¬ 
sed.  We  observethisprincqile  suspend¬ 
ed  and  almost  lost  during  the  stormy 
period  of  the  wars  of  Yorkand  Lancas¬ 
ter,  depressed  and  subdued  under  the 
arbitrary  domination  of  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Tudor ;  Reviving,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  opening  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  opposing  itself  to  the  conceited 
pedantry  and  self-sufficient  ideas  of 
James  the  1st,  who  seems  to  have  mis¬ 
taken  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
the  people  whom  he  supposed  he  was 
by  some  divine  authority  commission¬ 
ed  to  govern.  We  see  it  enforced  ia 
that  memorable  protestation  of  the 
19th  of  that  king  in  language  worthy 
of  the  patriots  who  presented  it,  and 
ennobled  by  the  impotent  resentment 
of  the  monarch  who  erased  it  with  his 
own  hand  from  the  journals,  but  which 
survives,  a  monument  of  their  glory, 
and  of  his  shame.  We  see  its  generous 
influence  pervading  the  earlier  labours 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  till  thai  un¬ 
fortunate  conflict  arose  which,  though 
it  humbled  the  pride  of  kings,  disgra¬ 
ced  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  closed 
the  eventful  scene  in  tyranny,  in  out¬ 
rage,  and  in  blood.  We  see  it  again 
in  array  against  the  corrupt,  profligate, 
and  mercenary  administration  of  .  harles 
the  2d,  and  we  hail  its  final  confirma¬ 
tion  and  establishment  in  the  great 
work  of  the  Revolution.  But  i  may 
be  told  that  the  entries  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  4th,  and  the  protestation 
in  that  of  James  I  ,  refer  only  to  com¬ 
munications  made  to  the  throne  by  in¬ 
dividual  members,  and  not  by  the 
Speaker.  I  would,  however,  beg  leave 
to  ask  those  who  make  that  diatinc- 
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tion,  what  would  have  been  the  opi* 
nion  of  the  parliaments  of  that  day  if 
the  communication  had  been  made  in 
their  names  but  without  their  autho* 
rity,  without,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
answer  of  I'lenry  the  4th,  the  advice 
and  assent  of  all  the  Commons  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  therefore  to  preserve  this 
principle,  not  merely  valuable  from  its 
antiquity,  but  as  infusing  life,  spirit, 
vigour,  and  animation  into  the  whole 
system  of  parliamentary  proceeding, 
that  I  now  venture  to  call  upon  the 
House — it  is  not  with  the  compara¬ 
tively  contracted  view  of  making  a 
ersonal  attack  upon  an  individual, 
owever  conspicuous  may  be  his  sta¬ 
tion  ;  it  has,  1  trust,  a  nobler  aim,  and 
is  directed  to  greater  objects.  It  is  cal- 
culated,  1  hope,  to  preserve  the  source, 
whence  the  principles  of  a  free  consti¬ 
tution  are  derived,  pure  and  untainted  ; 
to  induce  you  to  watch  over  (to  use 
the  words  of  Mr  Burke)  the  sacred 
fire  of  an  eternal  constitutional  jea¬ 
lousy,  the  guardian  of  law,  of  liberty, 
an^ustice.” 

The  Speaker  then  addressed  the 
House,  and  defended  his  conduct  with 
his  usual  energy  and  talent.  **  After 
the  motion  of  the  noble  lord,  prefaced 
with  whatever  forms  of  personal  civi¬ 
lity,  but  implying,  necessarily  imply- 
ing,  a  grave  and  serious  charge  of  mis¬ 
conduct  in  the  speech  delivered  by  me 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  at 
the  close  of  the  last  session,  the  House 
will  naturally  expect  that  I  should  be 
desirous  of  now  offering  myself  to  their 
attention. 

“  I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to 
be  thought  insensible  to  the  peculiar 
course  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the 
noble  lord,  injurious,  as  1  think,  to  the 
character  and  dignity  of  the  House  ; 
but  nevertheless  1  shall  abstain  from 
all  further  comment  on  that  head.  It 
shall  abstain  also  from  discussing,  in 
any  degree  whatever,  the  merits  of 
the  great  political  question  to  which 


the  charges  relate,  a  question  which 
I  am  not  this  day  called  upon  to  ar¬ 
gue. 

“  Denounced,  however,  long  since 
to  this  House,  as  *'  the  unauthorized 
and  unauthentic  expositor  of  its  opi- 
niuns,*’— whose  conduct  was  **  objec¬ 
tionable  on  solid  and  constitutional 
grounds,”  and  whose  speech  in  the 
name  of  the  House  deserved  **  rrare- 
hension,” — I  confess  I  did  expect  from 
the  justice  and  plain -dealing  of  the  no¬ 
ble  lord,  that  he  would  this  day  have 
brought  forward  some  charge  in  ex¬ 
press  and  direct  terms,  and  have  de¬ 
manded  a  distinct  vote  of  censure. 
But  although  his  motion  seeks  only  to 
establish  some  prospective  regulation, 
which  in  this  place  it  is  not  for  me  to 
debate  ;  and  adthough  it  proceeds  up¬ 
on  principles  and  facts,  which  (how¬ 
ever  they  may  appear  to  me  to  be  quite 
irrelevant  to  the  existing  case^  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  discuss  ;  nevertheless, 
as  it  is  founded  wholly  upon  an  as¬ 
sumption  of  misconduct  on  my  part, 
which  it  desires  may  not  be  drawn  in¬ 
to  precedent  hereafter,  1  presume  the 
House  will  allow  me  to  lay  fully  be¬ 
fore  them  those  considerations  upoa 
which  I  trust  it  will  appear  that  such 
an  accusation  is  entirely  groundless. 

«  Upou  this  subject,  I  conceive  that 
there  are  substantially  two  distinct 
questions  to  which  I  am  called  upon 
to  answer  in  my  own  vindication  ;  first. 
Whether,  according  to  the  usage  of 
parliament,  the  proceedings  in  this 
House  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims  were  fit  matter  to  be  mentioned 
or  adverted  to,  in  such  a  speech,  at 
such  a  time  i  secondly.  If  fit  to  he 
mentioned  at  all,  were  they  mentioned 
in  a  proper  manner  i 

“  Upon  the  first  question.  Whether 
the  proceedings  in  this  House  upon 
the  Roman  Catholic  claims  were  fit  to 
be  mentioned  in  such  a  speech,  at  such 
a  time  ?  1  very  humbly  submit  to  the 
House,  that  according  to  the  usage 
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and  practice  of  parliament,  all  or  any 
of  the  principal  objects  which  have 
employed  the  attention  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  during  the  session,  may  be  fit 
matters  to  be  mentioned  in  such  a 
speech.  The  rule  and  practice  are  so 
laid  down  in  the  text-book  which  we 
justly  allow  to  be  the  best  authority 
upon  our  forms  of  proceeding :  the 
journal  entries  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  these  speeches  are  necessarily 
noticed,  are  consistent  with  the  rule  so 
laid  down  ;  and  so  are  some  of  the 
principal  instances  and  authorities  of 
which  we  have  any  memorial  during 
the  course  of  the  last  century.  In 
Mr  Hatsell’s  book,  which  we  acknow¬ 
ledge  as  our  best  text-book,  the  rule 
is  laid  down  thus  :  “  It  has  been  cus¬ 
tomary  for  the  Speaker  in  presenting 
any  bill  of  supply  at  the  close  of  a 
session,  to  recapitulate  the  principal 
objects  which  have  employed  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Commons  during  their 
sitting.**  The  journal  entries  of  the 
Lords  are  the  regular  and  authentic 
evidence  of  the  usage  upon  this  head  ; 
but  in  looking  through  these  entries, 
we  must  always  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
speeches  made  upon  presenting  bills 
of  supply  at  the  usual  period  of  clo¬ 
sing  a  session,  are  the  only  cases  strict¬ 
ly  amicable  to  the  present  question. 

“The  earliest  of  these  speeches  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Lords’  Journals,  is  in 
1509,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ; 
and  at  first  the  entries  state  only  the 
general  substance  of  these  speeches, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  some  are 
given  by  D’lweamAtrcoerAa.  There 
IS  a  speech  by  Lenthal  in  1641  given 
at  length  in  the  Journal ;  and  several 
others  of  the  same  sort  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  In  the  year  1689,  two 
such  speeches  are  entered  s  but  none 
during  the  rest  of  King  William’s 
reign,  nor  any  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  There  are  only  four  by 
Mr  Compton  during  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  in  the  Lords’  Journal,  and 


one  in  the  Commons’  Journals  BnC 
from  the  year  1721  to  this  time,  there 
is  no  prorogation  speech  entered  at 
length  in  either  Journal,  except  one  by 
Mr  Onslow  in  1745,  which  was  enter¬ 
ed  in  the  Journal  of  this  House  at  the 
commencement  of  the  following  ses¬ 
sion.  The  ordinary  form  of  entry  in 
the  Lords’ Journal  from  the  Revolution 
to  the  present  time  has  been,  that 
the  Speaker  after  a  speech,” — some¬ 
times  stated  to  be  **  a  long  speech,”— 
sometimes  “  a  short  speech  ^r, 
**  after  a  speech  upon  the  bills  passed 
and  to  be  passed,”— or  after  a  speech 
in  relation  to  the  money-bills  and  other 
matters,”  presented  the  bills  of  supply. 
There  are  not  fewer  than  fourteen 
speeches  of  Mr  Onslow  noticed  in  this 
last  manner  upon  the  Lords’  Journal, 
as  embracing  ”  other  matters”  besides 
the  bills  of  supply ;  and  the  same  form 
of  entry  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
early  years  of  the  present  reign. 

**  Among  the  instances  and  autho¬ 
rities  contained  in  these  entries,  abun¬ 
dant  proof  will  be  found  of  the  extent 
to  which  this  usage  has  prevailed  in  all 
times.  Upon  a  general  view  of  the 
subjects  to  which  these  speeches  have 
extended,  it  appears,  that  some  of  the 
earliest  relate  not  only  to  bills  of  sup¬ 
ply,  but  take  notice  also  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  other  bills,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  passed  in  the  same  session.  In 
the  reign  of  James  1.,  they  dwell  at 
considerable  length  upon  “  other  mat¬ 
ters”  transacted  or  debated  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  which  were  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
formed  into  bills,  or  tendered  for  tlie 
royal  assent.  Lenthal’s  speech  in  1641, 
and  the  many  speeches  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  1 1.,  are  extremely  comprehen¬ 
sive  in  their  topics,  even  stating  the 
ppints  upon  which  difiPerences  of  opi- 
nion  had  arisen,  and  their  result  upon 
debate.  The  speech  of  Mr  Compton 
in  1715,  printed  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  their  own  Journals, 
embraces  a  large  compass  of  various 
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matters ;  and  Mr  Onslow’s  speech  in 
1745,  printed  with  the  like  approba¬ 
tion,  reviews  the  whole  state  of  public 
affairs  in  and  out  of  parliament :  The 
speech  of  Mr  Compton  states  the  im¬ 
peachment  which  the  Commons  had 
commenced  against  the  ministers  of 
the  crown  for  the  peace  of  Utrecht ; 
and  that  of  Mr  Onslow  states  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  enouiries  into  the  recent 
misconduct  of  the  naval  commanders 
in  the  Mediterranean.  None  other  of 
Mr  Onslow’s  speeches,  during  the  S5 
years  that  he  presided  in  this  place, 
are  printed  at  length  in  the  Journal  of 
either  House  ;  but  the  few  which  have 
been  published  in  the  historical  memo¬ 
rials  of  the  last  century,  sufficiently 
prove  that  the  same  practice  continued 
to  prevail. 

**  Upon  a  more  particular  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  speeches  made  during  the 
last  century,  it  will  be  seen,  that  they 
have  extended  not  only  to  bills  offered 
for  the  royal  assent,  and  matters  upon 
which  the  House  had  expressed  its 
opinion  by  address,  but  that  they 
have  also  entered  at  large  into  various 
other  public  occurrences  at  home  and 
abroad,  upon  which  parliament  had 
employed  its  time  and  deliberations ; 
and  although  it  does  not  appear,  that 
this  House  had  directed  them  to  be 
presented  to  the  sovereign  in  any  man¬ 
ner  whatever,  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

•  Thus,  the  voluntary  associations  and 
aubscriptions  entered  into  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  times  of  rebellion,  and  their  le¬ 
gality  under  the  circumstances  of  such 
a  crisis,  are  enlarged  upon  by  Mr  Ons¬ 
low  at  one  period ;  And  at  another, 
he  enters  at  length  into  the  general 
impolicy  and  ill  consequences  of  all 
•ontinental  wars  and  alliances.  But, 
beyond  these  matters  of  general  con¬ 
cern  and  notoriety,  it  has  also  been 
deemed  within  the  province  of  these 
speeches  t®  advert  to  proceedings 
within  the  walls  of  parliament,  some  of 
which,  although  of  a  legislative  eba. 


racter,  were  not  in  progress  or  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  royal  assent,  and  others 
exclusively  concerned  the  privileges  of 
this  House.  Thus,  after  the  miscar¬ 
riage  of  Admirals  Matthews  and  Les- 
tock  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1744, 
Mr  Onslow,  in  presenting  the  bill  for 
regulating  courts  martisJ,  states  not 
only  the  effect  of  that  bill,  but  en¬ 
larges  also  upon  the  general  necessity 
of  a  more  extensive  reformation  of 
those  courts ;  and  that  speech  was 
sanctioned  afterwards  by  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  this  House.  And  thus  again 
after  the  rebellion  of  1745,  Mr  Ons¬ 
low,  in  presenting  the  bill  for  more 
effectually  disarming  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  proceeds  to  detail  other  mea¬ 
sures  for  completing  the  Union,  by  re¬ 
forming  the  jurisprudence  of  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland  ;  and  (without  any 
fear  of  reprehension)  states  various 
opinions  upon  the  unsettled  condition 
of  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
expediency  of  abolishing  the  heritable 
jurisdictions,  as  laying  the  foundation 
of  future  bills,  in  some  future  session. 
Even  the  peculiar  privilege  and  con¬ 
cern  of  the  House  of  Commons,  its 
employment  in  determining  upon  con¬ 
tested  elections,  was  included  by  Mr 
Onslow,  in  rendering  an  account  to 
the  sovereign  of  the  objects  which  had 
occupied  the  time  of  the  Commons  in 
the  session  of  1755.  And  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton,  pursuing  the  same  course,  in¬ 
forms  the  king,  in  1775,  of  the  satis¬ 
factory  mode  in  which  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  executed 
the  act  of  a  former  parliament  for  de¬ 
termining  contested  elections ;  upon 
the  merits  of  which  act  he  also  very 
justly  enlarges.  If,  besides  these  in¬ 
stances,  it  is  required  to  produce  some 
specific  precedent  of  a  speech,  noticing 
any  question  or  bill  negatived  in  either 
house  of  parliament,  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  first  place,  that  of  the 
prorogation  speeches  actually  made 
durmg  the  last  century,  very  few  (not 
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more  than  eleren  in  fourscore  years) 
haring  been  published,  nothing  can  be 
affirmed  with  absolute  certainty  of  the 
frequency  or  infrequency  of  such  spe¬ 
cific  cases ;  but  the  general  principle 
and  practice  already  stated,  will  be 
found  to  comprehend  every  such  case ; 
nor  has  any  such  doubt  been  enter¬ 
tained  hitherto.  Two  very  striking 
proofs  may  be  adduced,  that  such  a 
doubt  can  have  no  parliamentary  foun¬ 
dation. 

From  the  access  allowed  me  by 
the  present  Lord  Onslow  to  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  parliamentary  papers  (a  kind 
and  libml  indulgence  by  which  1  have 
long  and  often  profited),  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  distinct  and  deliberate 
opinion  of  Mr  Onslow,  that  it  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  province  of  the  Speaker,  in 
presenting  money-bills,  to  advert  not 
only  to  bills  which  had  received  the 
royal  assent,  or  were  in  readiness  to  re¬ 
ceive  it,  but  to  those  also,  which,  after 
having  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
House,  nevertheless  h^d  failed  in  their 
progress  ;  and  upon  that  opinion  Mr 
Onslow  was  prepared  to  have  acted. 
This  case  occurred  in  the  year  1758, 
when  several  bills  (one  of  them  for  a 
more  speedy  remedy  for  the  subject 
upon  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus), 
which  had  passed  the  Hcruse  of  Com¬ 
mons  after  long  debates,  were  thrown 
out  by  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  yet 
upon  the  failure  of  these  bills,  and 
their  value  and  importance  to  the  con¬ 
stitution,  Mr  Onslow  thought  it  his 
right  and  duty  to  have  animadverted ; 
as  appears  by  a  copy  of  his  speech  in¬ 
dorsed  in  his  own  hand  as  designed  to 
have  been  spoken,  and  which  he  was 
prevented  from  delivering,  only  by  the 
accident  of  his  majesty’s  sudden  indis¬ 
position,  which  disabled  him  from  co- 
mmg  in  person  to  prorogue  the  parlia¬ 
ment.  1  cite  tliis,  therefore,  only  as 
an  evidence  of  Mr  Onslow’s  opinion  ; 
but  more  conclusive  evidence  of  it 
can  scarcely  be  imagined. 


<*  The  other  case  to  which  I  would 
request  the  particular  attention  of  the 
House,  occurred  in  later  times,  upon 
the  very  subject  to  which  the  present 
discussion  relates,  and  is  entitled  to 
the  highest  respect  from  the  eminent 
character  of  the  person  whose  autho« 
rity  it  bears.  In  the  year  1792,  in  the 
parliament  of  Ireland,  a  bill  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
by  admitting  them  to  the  profession  of 
the  law,  allowing  their  intermarriage 
with  Protestants,  and  improving  their 
condition  in  other  respects  as  to  edu¬ 
cation  and  apprenticeships.  After  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill  and  its  first 
commitment,  a  question  arose  upon  a 

Eetition  from  the  then  Roman  Catho- 
c  committee,  signed  by  Byrne  and 
others,  praying  the  elective  franchise, 
and  this  petition,  upon  full  debate  and 
a  division,  was  rejected.  At  the  close 
of  the  session,  the  Speaker,  Mr  Foster 
(whom,  though  present,  1  may  name 
historically),  a  name  never  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  but  with  honour,  on  presenting 
the  money-bills,  although  there  was 
not  on  that  day  any  bill  whatever  con¬ 
cerning  the  Roman  Catholics  present¬ 
ed  to  the  throne,  thought  it  his  duty 
to  advert  to  a  subject  of  such  high 
importance,  and  emphatically  to  state 
the  sentiments  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  upon  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  a  Protestant  parliament  and  Pro¬ 
testant  ascendancy.  For  that  speech, 
not  questioned  as  unconstitutional,  he 
upon  the  same  day  received  the  thanks 
of  the  House  of  Commons- 

“  Upon  reviewing  the  whole  of  the 
first  question,  the  main  criterion  by 
which  the  topics  of  their  speeches  have 
been  selected,  appears  to  have  been  the 
political  importance  of  the  measures 
which  have  employed  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Commons  during  the 
preceding  session,  unlimited  by  any 
consideration  of  their  progress,  or  their 
failure.  And  without  entering  into  the 
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merits  of  the  particular  subject  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  speech  now  in  discus¬ 
sion,  its  paramount  importance  at  least 
must  be  acknowledged  on  all  sides  { 
whether  it  be,  as  alleged  on  the  one 
hand,  a  measure  indispensable  to  the 
strength  of  the  empire ;  or  whether  it 
be,  as  alleged  on  the  other  hand,  sub¬ 
versive  of  the  present  fundamental  laws 
of  the  constitution.  All  therefore  that 
I  need  assert  upon  this  day  is,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject ;  and  that  its 
importance  alone  not  only  justified  the 
noticing  it,  but  required  that  it  should 
not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  even  if 
no  bill  had  been  finally  presented  for 
granting  to  Roman  Catholics  any  spe¬ 
cies  of  relief  whatever  ;  an  occurrence 
which  nevertheless  actually  made  part 
of  this  transaction,  and  necessarily 
brought  the  subject  under  the  legisla¬ 
tive  consideration  of  the  sovereign.” 

Upon  the  second  question,  which 
regaled  the  propriety  of  the  terms  in 
which  the  subject  had  been  men  tioned  in 
the  speech  to  the  throne,  the  Speaker 
contendeil  generally  that  the  words 
which  he  had  employed  gave  a  just 
and  candid  statement  of  what  had  truly 
occurred  in  the  House.  . 

After  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  the 
motion  of  Lord  Morpeth  was  nega¬ 
tived  by  a  very  large  majority,  and  a 
resolution  proposed  by  Mr  Banks  was 
adopted  in  its  stead.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  was  in  the  following  terms 

That  it  has  been  customary  for  the 
Speaker  of  this  House,  on  present¬ 
ing  the  bills  of  supply  at  the  close  of 
a  session  (the  king  being  present  bn 
the  throne)  to  make  a  speech  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lotds,  recapitu¬ 
lating  the  principal  objects  which  have 
employed  the  attention  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  during  their  sitting,  without 
receiving  any  instructions  from  the 
House  as  to  the  particular  topics,  or 
in  what  manner  he  should  express  him¬ 
self;  and  that  nothing  has  occurred 
which  calls  for  any  interference  on  the 


part  of  this  House  for  the  regulation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Speaker,  either 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  or 
elsewhere.*^  Thus  ended  this  interest- 
ingdiscussion. 

The  re-establishment  of  peace,  and 
the  opening  of  the  continental  ports, 
had  deluged  the  country  with  foreign 
grain,  and  threatened  with  immediate 
ruin  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
countiy.  An  imperious  necessity  had 
thus  arisen  for  legislative  interference ; 
and  some  of  the  most  enlightened  men 
in  the  country  were  desirous  for  a  re¬ 
turn,  so  far  as  might  be  practicable,  to 
the  old  system  under  which  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  country  had  flourished, 
and  the  exports  of  grain  had  been 
carried  to  so  large  an  extent  It  was 
not,  however,  proposed  by  any  one 
to  revive  the  bounty  upon  exporta¬ 
tion, — a  measure  which  would  have 
been  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  cir 
cumstances  of  the  times.  Several  re 
solutions,  however,  of  great  import 
ance  to  the  corn  trade,  were  proposed 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed,  first,  That  exportation,  in  all 
cases,  should  be  free ;  secondly.  That 
new  and  heavier  duties  should  be  im¬ 
posed  on  the  importation  of  grain  from 
foreign  countries ;  and,  thirdly.  That 
foreign  grain  of  all  kinds  should  be 
imported  and  warehoused,  free  of  all 
duty,  until  taken  out  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  and  should  at  all  times  be 
exported  free  of  duty. — These  resolu¬ 
tions  were  in  part  adopted.  Such, 
however,  was  the  variety  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  introduced  on  this  occasion,  and 
so  complex  were  the  details  of  this 
question,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give 
even  an  intelligible  summary. 

Some  enlightened  members  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  resolutions,  and 
maintained  that  they  fell  far  short  of 
their  object.  Mr  Western  observed, 
**  That  the  import  of  all  sorts  of  grain, 
on  an  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  is 
known  to  be  about  one  million ;  of 
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course  the  native  growth  is  to  the  im¬ 
portation  as  thirty-four  to  one.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  this  proportion  in 
our  contemplation,  that  we  may  see 
how  speedily  any  diminution  of  our 
own  agriculture  would  reduce  the  ag¬ 
gregate  supply.  The  regulation  of  the 
foreign  trade  has  generally  been  sub¬ 
ject,  as  it  now  is,  to  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion.  Some  gentlemen  think  it 
safer  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
foreign  com,  and  to  rely  upon  the 
steady  exertions  of  our  own  farmers  ; 
others  contend,  the  importation  should 
be  stopped  at  what  is  called  the  me¬ 
dium  price ;  and  there  are  those  who 
maintain  that  the  importation  and  ex¬ 
portation  of  corn  should  be  perfectly 
free,  and  liable  to  no  restriction  what¬ 
ever. 

**  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  for'  a 
moment,  that  if  an  entire  freedom  of 
trade  could  be  established  throughout 
the  world,  it  would  be  decidedly  for 
the  advantage  of  mankind  in  general. 
There  is  not  a  dissentient  voice  upon 
this  subject ;  at  the  same  time,  no  hope 
or  expectation  can  reasonably  be  en¬ 
tertained  that  such  an  event  will  ever 
come  to  pass.  It  is  impossible,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  different  countries 
of  Europe  and  the  world,  or  in  any 
probable  state  which  the  most  san* 
guine  person  can  look  forward  to,  that 
such  relations  of  concord  and  amity 
can  ever  be  established  amongst  na> 
tions,  as  shall  secure  an  uninterrupted 
freedom  of  trade.  But  it  is  said,  though 
we  cannot  look  forward  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  trade  generally,  it  would  be 
better,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  to 
have  a  free  trade  of  corn,  to  permit  a 
free  export  constantly,  and  to  open 
our  markets  at  all  times  to  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  foreign  growth.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  whether  such  a  system  would 
give  us,  in  a  course  of  years,  a  more 
abundant,  more  steady,  and  cheaper 
supply  ?  I  am  convinced  it  would  not. 
But  let  ui  examine  what  the  effects  of 


such  a  measure  would  be.  If  the  su¬ 
perior  fertility  of  foreign  soils,  or  other 
circumstances,  should  enable  the  fo¬ 
reign  grower  to  pay  the  freight,  and 
undersell  the  British  farmer,  the  first 
consequence  certainly  would  be,  that 
British  agriculture  must  give  way  to 
the  extent  of  the  increased  supply  of 
foreign  com.  The  more  sterile  lands 
of  this  empire  would  be  thrown  out  of 
tillage,  the  capital  therein  employed 
would  seek  more  productive  channels, 
the  proportion  of  foreign  supply  would 
increase,  and  our  own  produce  dimi¬ 
nish  ;  our  present  import  of  one  mil¬ 
lion  would^arrive  perhaps  at  five  mil¬ 
lions,  and  our  own  growth  would  be 
reduced  from  34  to  30:  If  we  could 
draw  still  more  copiously  from  foreign 
countries,  the  relative  proportion  of 
our  own  produce  would  of  course  be 
still  farther  altered.  But  1  presume 
there  is  nobody  who  does  not  admit 
that  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  quan¬ 
tum  of  foreign  supply.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  for  an  instant  that  we  can 
draw  our  entire  subsistence  in  com 
from  foreign  countries  ;  there  must  be 
some  limit :  Then,  I  say,  when  we 
have  arrived  at  that  limit,  we  shall  be 
exactly  in  the  same  situation  in  which 
we  are  now,  except  that  we  shall  have 
five  millions  of  quarters  of  foreign 
corn  (supposing  that  to  be  the  limit) 
instead  of  one,  and  thirty  of  our  own 
instead  of  thirty-four.  When  this  is 
done,  what  can  prevent  the  price  ri¬ 
sing  to  the  same  level  it  would  natu¬ 
rally  reach,  if  no  such  change  had  ta¬ 
ken  place  ?  I  put  out  of  the  question 
here  the  manifest  objections  to  so  great 
a  reliance  upon  foreign,  and  pemaps 
hostile  countries,  and  view  the  argu¬ 
ment  as  if  divested  of  all  these  consi¬ 
derations.*'  After  remarking,  that  as 
there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  foreign 
supply,  so  soon  as  that  limit  has  been 
reached,  prices  must  rise  to  their  old 
level,  he  stated,  “  That  an  idea  very 
generally  prevails,  that,  in  fixing  the 
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lowest  price  of  import,  we  are  io  truth 
settling  the  lowest  market  price  of  corn ; 
a  more  unfounded  and  erroneous  opi¬ 
nion  cannot  well  exist.  It  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  probably  has  ori¬ 
ginated  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
market  price  having  very  sddom  been 
below  the  import  price  since  the  oom- 
mencement  of  our  present  system  of 
com  laws,  which  1  date  from  the  act  of 
1773.  The  causes  of  this  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  explain,  by  tracing  then- 
several  enactments,  and  the  events  that 
followed  ;  and  in  so  doing  1  shall  at 
the  same  time  shew,  in  a«  great  mea¬ 
sure,  the  inefficacy  of  the  principles  on 
which  they  were  formed. 

“The  act  of  1773  allowed  of  the  im¬ 
portation  of  corn  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  when  the  price  of  British  wheat 
rose  to  48s.  a-quarter,  and  other  grain 
in  proportion.  Now,  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  average  price  of  the 
preceding  ten  years  was  4^s.  6d.  con¬ 
sequently  the  least  deficiency  of  sup¬ 
ply.  or  diminution  of  the  value  of  mo¬ 
sey,  which  has  certainly  been  pro¬ 
gressive  since  that  time,  would  neces¬ 
sarily  make  the  market  price  equal  to, 
or  a^ve  the  import  price.  This  act, 
whilst  it  subverted  at  one  blow  a  sys¬ 
tem  eminently  beneficial,  established 
on  the  experience  of  a  century,  exhi¬ 
bited  in  its  own  enactments  the  most 
impracticable  ideas,  and  most  futile 
and  absurd  projects.  The  acts  of  the 
22d  Charles  II.  continuing  in  force 
till  1773,  fixed  the  import  price  of 
wheat  at  538.  4d.  a  quarter,  subject 
also  to  adutyof  Ss. ;  together,  61s.  4d. 
The  act  of  the  Ist  of  King  William 
gave  a  bounty  of  58.  upon  the  export 
of  British  wheat  when  the  price  was  at 
or  under  488.  a  quarter ;  and  these 
two  acts  combined  formed  the  system 
of  laws  under  which  the  trade  was  go¬ 
verned  till  the  period  I  am  now  speak¬ 
ing  of.  Now  this  act  of  1773  abso¬ 
lutely  converted  the  export  bounty 


price  into  the  import  duty-free  price, 
so  tha^  a  more  complete  and  utter  sub¬ 
version  of  a  code  of  laws  could  not  by 
any  possible  means  be  effected.  The 
expectations  which  appear  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  authors  of  this 
act  are  demonstrable  by  its  provisions, 
and  are  certainly  very  extraordinary. 
By  its  different  enactments,  when 
wheat  was  under  44s.,  it  was  export¬ 
able  with  a  bounty  of  5s.  ;  when  above 
44s.,  the  exportation  of  it  was  altoge¬ 
ther  prohibited,  under  a  severe  penal¬ 
ty  ;  and  when  the  price  rose  to  488., 
foreign  corn  was  admissible  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  duty-free  ;  so  that 
they  really  seem  to  have  entertained 
the  idea  of  keeping  the  price  of  com 
within  the  limits  of  44s.  and  488.  The 
same  opinions  seem  to  have  prevailed 
in  the  year  1791,  as  the  provisions  of 
that  act  were  nearly  similar.  The  ave¬ 
rage  price  of  corn  for  the  ten  years 
preceding  1791,  was  518.,  and  the  im¬ 
port  price  was  fixed  at  528.  6d. ;  in¬ 
cluding  a  duty  of  28.  6d.,  it  was  ex¬ 
portable  on  bounty  under  448.— ex¬ 
port  allowed,  without  bounty,  under 
468. — prohibited  above  468.  Here 
again  it  is  obvious  that  the  market 
price,  differing  so  little  from  the  im¬ 
port  price,  would  soon  be  equal  to,  or 
exceed  it. 

“  We  come  next  to  the  act  of  1804, 
which,  under  the  direction  of  a  com¬ 
mittee,  I  had  the  honour  of  introdu¬ 
cing  into  the  House.  That  act  car¬ 
ried  the  import  price,  including  duty, 
to  658. 6d ;  the  export  bounty  price  to 
488. ;  permission  of  export  without 
bounty,  to  54$.  The  average  price  of 
the  ten  years  preceding,  inclusive  of 
the  scarce  years  of  1^00  and  1801, 
was  708. ;  exclusive  of  those  two  years, 
60s. ;  so  that,  upon  the  calculation  of 
ordinary  years,  the  average  market 

f trice  was  only  58.  6d.  under  the  duty- 
ree  import  price.  Upon  a  review  of 
all  these  cases,  it  is  therefore  appa¬ 
rent,  that  at  the  time  of  passing  tnese 
11 
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several  laws,  the  market  and  import 
prices  were  nearly  at  par ;  and  events, 
too  obvious  to  Iw  noticed,  have  con> 
stantly  occurred  to  annihilate  that  mi¬ 
nute  difierence,  and  wnerally  to  ren¬ 
der  the  former  mush  nigher  than  the 
latter. 

“  The  committee  of  1804,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  thought  at  the  time,  that  the  mea¬ 
sure  recommended  by  them  to  the 
House  would  not  afford  sufficient  con¬ 
fidence  and  encouragement  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  farmer,  but  were  induced  to  give 
way  to  the  opposition  they  had  to  en¬ 
counter.  And  here  I  will  take  the  li¬ 
berty  of  stating  more  fully  what  I  have 
before  asserted,  that  Mr  Pitt,  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  administration, 
gave  to  this  measure  his  most  decided 
and  cordial  support.  I  was  certainly 
surprised  to  find,  in  the  pamphlet  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  (Mr 
Rose)  the  declaration  of  an  opinion  di¬ 
rectly  at  variance  with  this  assertion. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  says, 
in  that  publication,  *  he  knows  Mr 
Pitt  was  prevailed  upon  reluctantly  to 

S've  his  assent  to  concur  in  the  rou¬ 
ting  prices  enacted  in  1804.’  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  must,  I 
think,  be  mistaken  ;  for  I  still  enter¬ 
tain  a  most  perfect  conviction,  that 
Mr  Pitt  not  only  cordially  assented  to 
those  prices,  but  wished  to  have  car¬ 
ried  them  considerably  higher.  I  have 
a  clear  recollection  of  what  passed  at 
our  first  interview  with  him  upon  the 
subject.  We  presented  to  him  our 
plan,  remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  measure  probably  would  be  stre¬ 
nuously  contested,  that  much  clamour 
was  already  excited,  and  that  to  obvi¬ 
ate  it,  we  had  adopted  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  scale.  He  said,  it  appeared  to 
him  so  low,  that  he  thought  it  might 
prevent  the  threatened  opposition  ;  the 
only  doubt  he  entertained  was  of  its 
efficacy.  I  also  feel  persuaded  that  he 
expressed  hopes  we  should  be  able,  by 
degrees,  in  subsequent  sessions  of  the 


legislature,  to  carry  further  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  protection  and  encouragement 
to  the  agriculture  of  our  own  country. 
When  the  bill  got  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  an  alteration  was  made  in  the 
calculation  of  the  duties ;  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which,  when  it  came  back 
to  this  House,  it  was  rejected.  Mr 
Pitt  directed  a  message  to  be  sent  to 
me,  informing  me  of  the  circumstance, 
and  desiring  I  would  come  to  town, 
which  I  immediately  did.  It  was  then 
the  middle  of  July ;  he  told  me  he  had 
hoped  the  prorogation  of  parliament 
would  have  taken  place  before  that 
time,  but  would  advise  the  delay  of  a 
week  or  ten  days,  in  order  that  a  new 
bill  might  be  introduced,  which  I  ac¬ 
cordingly  moved  the  same  evening; 
and  which,  after  some  opposition,  pass¬ 
ed  into  a  law.  I  mention  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  enable  the  House  to 
form  a  judgment  of  the  real  sentimenta 
of  Mr  Pitt,  independent  of  the  mere 
recollection  of  myself  or  any  other 
person,  which  certa.nly  may  be  erro¬ 
neous. 

From  the  period  of  the  passing  of 
this  act,  which,  it  is  curious  to  ob¬ 
serve,  has  in  no  one  instance  impeded 
the  importation  of  foreign  grain,  the 
average  price  of  wheat  has  been  nearly 
IOOj.  a-quarter ;  In  1812  and  1813,  it 
was  above  120^.,  almost  double  the 
import  price  of  the  act;  so  that  if 
there  are  those  who  persist  in  suppo¬ 
sing  the  import  price  must  necessarily 
be  the  lowest,  they  certainly  cannot 
flatter  themselves  with  the  hc^e  that 
it  will  invariably  be  the  highest ;  the 
experience  of  the  last  fifty  years  has 
fully  shewn  that  such  an  expectation 
would  be  vain  indeed  ;  and  the  history 
of  the  century  prior  to  1773,  will 
equally  prove  how  opposite  to  truth 
the  assumption  is,  that  the  market 
price  never  can  be  lower  than  that  at 
which  the  importation  of  foreign  corn 
is  prohibited.” 

After  illustrating  by  some  very  stri- 
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kine  details  the  effects  of  the  system 
estahlUhed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
mnd  extended  by  the  act  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam,  and  proving  that  the  check  thus 
imposed  on  importation,  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  given  to  exportation,  had, 
instead  of  enhancing,  actually  lowered 
the  price  of  grain  throughout  so  long 
a  period,  he  observed,  “That  the  be¬ 
neficial  effects  which  resulted  from  that 
system  are  equally  deducible,  from  a 
consideration  of  the  principle  on  which 
it  was  founded  ;  one  simple  proposi¬ 
tion,  the  truth  of  which  cannot  be  dis¬ 
pute,  formed  the  basis  of  the  plan  ;  I 
mean,  that  undoubted  axiom,  that  self- 
interest  is  the  source  of  all  production  ; 
that  neither  com  nor  any  thing  else 
can  be  procured  but  by  the  operation 
of  that  active  principle  working  upon 
the  mind  of  the  producer ;  and  that 
the  more  scope  is  given  to  it,  the 
more  effectually  will  the  public  be  ser¬ 
ved.  Nothing  mose  strikingly  exem- 

Elifies  this  position,  than  the  regu- 
ir  and  nicely- measured  supply  of  food 
to  the  population  of  this  vast  metro¬ 
polis  :  The  uninterrupted  operation  of 
selfish  motives  alone  miraculously  ac¬ 
complishes  this  ^eat  work  ;  it  is  the 
certainty  of  market,  and  an  adequate 
reward,  which  attracts  to  this  capital 
every  thing  which  its  inhabitants  re¬ 
quire-  The  same  principle,  of  course, 
is  applicable  to  the  provision  of  food 
for  our  entire  population.  The  corn- 
laws,  matured  and  settled  at  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  were  obviously  founded  upon 
it ;  they  inspired  with  full  confidence 
of  uninterrupted  reward  the  British 
growers  of  com  ;  they  held  out  to 
them  the  possession  of  the  home  mar¬ 
ket,  and  taught  them  to  look  to  all  the 
markets  of  the  world ;  in  short,  the 
system  was  calculated,  by  offering 
boundless  prospects  to  their  view,  to 
produce  that  ardent  competition  which 
will  always  produce  an  ample  supply 
of  any  article  we  are  desitous  to  have 
in  abundance. 


**  I  know  it  will  be  said  this  is  all 
very  true,  and  why  not  let  the  same 
principle  operate  upon  foreigners  as 
well  as  upon  British  subjects  ?  The 
obvious  answer  is,  because  thej  are  fo¬ 
reigners,  and  the  fruit  of  their  indus¬ 
try  is  subject  to  direction  over  which 
we  have  no  coiitroul.  if  the  character 
of  mankind  could  be  altered,  and  if 
those  passions,  which  have  hitherto 
involved  nations  in  continual  hostility, 
could  altogether  subside,  and  just  views 
of  policy  invariably  prevail,  then  in¬ 
deed  the  case  would  appear  in  a  diffe¬ 
rent  light ;  but,  till  then,  it  would  be 
the  height  of  folly  to  allow  ourselves 
to  be  dependent  upon  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  for  any  considerable  proportion 
of  that  which  is  neces'»ary  to  our  ex¬ 
istence.  In  the  article  of  food,  an  un- 
intermpted  intercourse  is  less  likely  to 
be  established  than  in  any  other  ;  the 
prejudi  :es  of  men  so  powerfully  ope¬ 
rate  against  it,  that  it  is  only  in  mo¬ 
dern  times  the  entire  freedom  of  the 
corn  trade  has  been  fully  accomplish¬ 
ed  within  our  awn  dominions. 

“  The  present  system  of  our  corn 
laws  is  founded  upon  a  notion  that  we 
can  at  any  time  derive  assistance  from 
foreign  countries  ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  that  we  can  command  it  exactly 
to  the  extent  we  think  is  desirable, 
and  at  the  moment  we  fancy  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  go 
to  work  to  find  out  what  is  called  a 
fair  average  price  for  the  British  grow¬ 
er  in  ordinary  seasons,  and  the  m«- 
ment  that  is  exceeded,  our  ports  are 
immediately  thrown  open.  Now,  if 
we  were  even  to  suppose  that  foreign¬ 
ers  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  liberty  of 
free  export,  it  would  still  be  absurd  to 
believe  they  would  always  have  a  sur¬ 
plus  ready  for  the  supply  of  an  uncer¬ 
tain  demand.  They  are  not  more 
likely  to  have  a  constant  surplus  than 
we  are,  unless  they  have  a  constant  de¬ 
mand  for  it.  We  mar  indeed  extract  a 
portion  of  their  food  by  the  tempta- 
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tion  of  high  price  ;  and  if  our  average 
demand  for  a  given  number  of  years 
produces  a  constant  market  for  them 
to  a  given  extent,  they  will  soon  have 
that  quantity  in  ordinary  years  to 
^are ;  but,  beyond  that,  they  will 
have  no  surplus,  and  even  that  average 
supply  is  always  liable  to  be  withheld. 
In  the  mean  time,  what  is  the  effect  of 
this  fallacious  system  upon  our  own 
agriculture  ?  This  uncertainty  of  mar¬ 
ket,  it  must  be  recollected,  operates 
upon  those  who  must  ever  provide  the 
bulk  of  our  aggregate  consumption  ; 
it  damps  their  spirits,  checks  their  ex¬ 
ertions,  and  teaches  them  to  confine 
their  produce  rather  within  the  limits 
of  the  necessary  supply.  If  then  a 
succession  of  different  seasons  at  any 
time  occur,  which  experience  instructs 
us  to  expect,  we  find  ourselves  unpro¬ 
vided  for  the  occasion,  no  foreign  sup¬ 
plies  can  be  extracted  but  through  the 
operation  of  high  price,  and  the  nation 
becomes  exposed  to  great  distress  and 
danger.  In  a  short  time  our  agricul¬ 
ture,  which  before  had  languished  from 
the  causes  1  have  mst  mentioned,  be- 

fins  to  feel  the  influence  of  an  eager 
emand,  the  market  price  rises  rapid¬ 
ly,  and  the  growers  of  corn  for  a  time 
experience  great  profits.  In  spite  of 
the  discouraging  nature  of  the  laws, 
unusual  gains  excite  unusual  exertions, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the 
aggregate  produce  of  the  kingdom  is 
largely  increased.  Profits  now  again 
decline,  and  thus  an  alternate  succes¬ 
sion  of  periods  follows  each  other  ;  in 
one  of  which  the  farmer  gains  more 
than  an  adequate  profit,  in  another, 
less.  I  know  very  well  the  difference 
of  seasons  must,  under  all  circumstan¬ 
ces,  render  uncertain  the  produce  as 
well  as  profits  of  agriculture.  But 
it  is  this  very  uncertainty  we  should 
endeavour  to  guard  against ;  and,  in¬ 
disputably,  that  country  which  has  the 
largest  surplus  produce,  will  suffer 
least  from  this  inevitable  variation  of 


seasons.  The  only  way  to  grow  a  sur¬ 
plus  in  ordinary  years  is  to  promote 
a  demand,  beyond  our  actual  necessi¬ 
ties,  for  the  food  of  our  own  popula¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  is  effected  by  bounties 
on  exportation,  and  still  more  by  an 
extended  home  consumption  of  grain. 
The  breweries,  the  distilleries,  and  the 
quantity  used  by  horses,  fortunately 
occasion  in  this  country  a  great  extra 
demand  ;  and  the  consequent  increased 
production  essentially .  adds  to  our 
means  and  resources  in  time  of  need. 
Few  countries  suffer  much  in  ordinary 
years ;  the  great  object  should  be,  to 
make  provision  against  the  incalcu¬ 
lable  evils  of  a  real  scarcity. 

“We  have  recently  experienced  that 
vicissitude  of  events  which  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  describe,  and,  happily  for 
us,  the  period  last  past  has  been  that 
of  high  prices  and  large  profits,  and 
we  are  in  possession  of  the  plenty 
which  they  have  occasioned.  It  is  true 
the  last  crop  was  unusually  and  uni¬ 
versally  productive,  but  the  abundance 
we  at  present  possess  is  greatly  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  extended  and  improved 
tillage  of  every  part  of  the  united  em¬ 
pire.  In  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  in 
consequence  of  causes  too  powerful  to 
be  counteracted  by  the  baneful  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  laws,  our  agriculture  has 
advanced  with  rapid  strides,  larger  ca¬ 
pitals  have  been  devoted  to  it  than 
formerly,  and  the  science  as  well  as 
practice  has  greatly  improved. 

“  This  is  the  time  then  to  secure  the 
advantages  we  have  thus  painfully  ac¬ 
quired  ;  the  sacrifice  to  accomplish  it 
will  be  trivial,  and  will  be  most  amply 
repaid.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  we 
can  continue  long  to  enjoy  the  full 
amount  of  oar  own  extended  and  im¬ 
proved  agriculture,  and  receive  large 
roreign  supplies  into  the  bargain.— 
Such  an  idea  would  certainly  be  most 
preposterous  ;  and  if  we  were  to  en-/ 
deavour  to  act  upon  it,  we  should  have 
sufficient  reason  in  a  very  few  years 
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deeplf  to  regret  our  folly.  The  path 
we'ought  to  pursue  is. plain  before  us ; 
we  should  revert  to  the  policy  of  the 
revolution  laws,  we  should  give  to  our 
farmers  that  confidence  which  they  in¬ 
spired,  and  thus  again  throw  off  all 
^pendence  upon  foreign  countries. 

**  I  am  much  afraid  the  character  of 
the  plan  now  under  consideration  is 
too  indecisive  to  accomplish  this  great 
object ;  it  resembles  too  nearly  the 
measure  of  1773,  and  every  subse¬ 
quent  act  of  the  legislature  ;  it  affords 
no  certainty  of  market  to  the  British 
rower,  and  no  security  against  an  in- 
ux  of  foreign  corn.  He  certainly 
will  not  continue  his  late  exertions  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  the  regulations  we 
are  now  contemplating.  The  appUca- 
tion  of  capital  to  agriculture  is  ^ready 
checked ;  and  if  the  profits  become  in¬ 
adequate,  and  the  markets  doubtful, 
tbe  produce  will  again  diminish  with  a 
rapidity  much  exceeding  the  compre¬ 
hension  or  belief  of  those  who  have  no 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
The  first  consequence  of  such  a  state 
of  things  is,  to  put  a  stop  to  all  those 
essentiid  improvements  which  require 
any  considerable  expence ;  the  next  is 
to  convert  a  spirited  and  liberal  prac¬ 
tice  into  a  saving  and  parsimonious 
system  of  farming  ;  and  the  difterence 
of  produce  between  the  one  and  the 
other  is  immense.  There  are  amongst 
farmers,  as  amongst  other  persons, 
some  more  enterprising  than  others  ; 
one  class  get  money  by  saving,  the 
other  by  freely  embarking  their  capi¬ 
tal,  in  the  expectation  of  proportion¬ 
ate  returns.  It  may  be  doubtful  which 
in  the  end  put  the  most  money  into 
their  own  pockets  ;  but  such  is  the 
obvious  effect  of  capital  applied  to  the 
gpxjwth  of  corn,  as  well  as  to  all  other 
manufactures,  that  nobody  can  doubt 
which  are  the  best  farmers  for  tbe  pub¬ 
lic.  It  may  be  said,  that  at  all  times 
it  must  be  the  real  interest  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  grow  as  much  corn  as  they  can  ; 


but,  upon  a  moment’s  reflection,  it  will 
be  seen  that  that  can  never  be  true,  as 
persisting  by  unrequited  expences  to 
overstock  the  market  must  even  acce¬ 
lerate  their  own  destruction.  Some 
few  of  the  more  opulent  and  adven¬ 
turous  mav,  for  a  time,  pursue  the 
same  liberal  system,  expecting  a  speedy 
return  of  pressing  demand,  but  they 
will  in  general  have  recourse  to  a  re¬ 
duction  of  expenditure  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way.  If  they  still  continue  to 
feel  the  loss  of  adequate  returns  for 
their  capital  and  industry,  they  will 
give  up  a  portioa  of  their  land  to  pas¬ 
ture  ;  those  who  can  withdraw  their 
capital  will  do  so,  and  others  will  be 
ruined.  Such  is  the  course  we  shall 
most  unavoidably  go  through,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  we  weaken  the  confidence 
and  exertions  of  the  British  farmers, 
and  increase  our  dependence  upon  fo¬ 
reign  countries. 

**  There  is  an  opinion,  I  believe,  en¬ 
tertained  by  some  people,  that  this 
kingdom  is  incapable  of  growing  com 
enough  for  the  consumption  of  its  in¬ 
habitants,  and  they  arc  therefore  very 
naturally  apprehensive  of  checking  the 
importation  of  foreign  supplies.  Such 
an  idea  appears  to  me  very  extraordi¬ 
nary,  as  1  have  no  conception  «f  any 
deficiency  of  means  to  provide  amply 
for  double  our  present  population  :  in¬ 
deed,  as  to  all  practical  purposes,  I 
can  see  no  limit  to  our  possible  produc¬ 
tion  but  the  limit  of  demand.  Let 
those  who  entertain  such  fears  carry 
their  views  for  a  moment  over  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  situation  of  the  united  empire 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  over  the 
millions  of  acres  yet  untouched,  and 
millions  of  acres  of  fine  land  hardly 
producing  one-third  of  the  quantity  of 
food  that  might  be  drawn  from  them. 
Greatly  as  our  agriculture  is  improved 
and  extended,  its  limits  are  yet  con¬ 
tracted,  compared  as  well  in  regard  to 
the  science  itself,  as  the  circulation  of 
that  knowledge  we  have  already  ac- 
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quired,  and  the  application  of  it  to  the 
kingdom  at  large.  Our  attention,  our 
industry,  and  our  capital,  has,  no  doubt, 
in  late  years,  been  much  attracted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and  if  a 
sufficient  portion  of  the  vast  capital 
we  can  command  is  allowed  to  find  its 
way  to  this  most  advantageous  em> 
ployment,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  produce  of  our  own  land  keeping 
pace  with  any  increasing  demand.  It 
would  have  done  so  hitherto,  if  the  po- 
licy  of  the  last  fifty  years  had  not  for¬ 
cibly  directed  our  national  exertions  to 
manufactures  of  inferior  importance ; 
for  if  we  look  to  the  table  of  exports 
and  imports  since  1773,  we  shall  see, 
that  in  spite  of  the  discouraging  nature 
of  the  system  established  at  that  time, 
the  excess  of  our  imports  gained  upon 
us  by  very  slow  degrees  ;  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  impossible  to  doubt,  that 
if  our  agriculture  had  not  been  check¬ 
ed  by  the  petnicious  influence  of  those 
laws,  it  would,  from  that  moment  to 
the  present  time,  progressively  have 
kept  pace  with  the  increasing  demand 
upon  it.” 

A  bill  founded  upon  the  first  of  the 
resolutions  which  has  been  mentioned 
above,  was  passed, not  withstanding  the 
most  strenuous  opposition.  But  the 
discussions  having  occasioned  a  gene¬ 
ral  ferment  throughout  the  country, 
and  an  unexampled  number  of  peti¬ 
tions  having  been  presented  against 
any  alteration  in  the  com  laws,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  came 
down  to  the  House  on  the  6th  of 
June,  and  proposed  that  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  make  further 
enquiry  before  any  measures  should  be 
adopt^  to  regulate  the  price  at  which 
importation  should  be  permitted,  and 
to  fix  the  duties  which  should  be  pay¬ 
able  on  foreign  grain.  This  proposi¬ 
tion  was  acceded  to  ;  and  the  farther 
consideration  of  this  important  subject 
was  postponed  for  the  present  ses¬ 
sion. 

VOL.  VJI.  PART  I. 


The  state  of  Ireland  had  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  some  time  been  such,  as 
to  call  for  the  adoption  of  additional 
measures,  in  order  to  preserve  public 
tranquillity.  The  evils  which  it  was 
now  proposed  to  remedy,  had  not  ri¬ 
sen  on  a  sudden,  but  had  existed  for  a 
considerable  time.  Many  parts  of  Ire¬ 
land  had  been  in  a  disturbed  state,  ex¬ 
cesses  had  been  committed,  and  disaf¬ 
fection  prevailed,  which  it  was  known 
that  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law 
were  insuiBcient  to  repress.  The  Irish 
ministry,  therefore,  had  been  prepared 
early  in  the  session,  to  have  submitted 
some  measure  to  the  House,  but  the 
great  and  glorious  events  which  oc¬ 
curred  at  that  time,  the  overthrow  of 
the  tyranny  established  by  Buona¬ 
parte  in  France,  the  restoration  of  the 
legitimate  sovereign,  and  the  general 
pacification  of  Europe,  induced  them 
to  suspend  their  proposition  until  they 
saw  what  effect  was  produced  in  Ire¬ 
land  by  these  important  events  :  they 
did  not  wish  that  at  a  season  of  gene¬ 
ral  happiness  and  rejoicing  for  the  re¬ 
storation  of  tranquillity,  Ireland  alonq 
should  form  an  exception.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  effect  which  these  eventt^ 
had  produced  upon  Ireland  was  not 
great ;  nor  could  the  Irish  govern¬ 
ment,  consistently  with  its  duty,  post¬ 
pone  their  measures  till  another  session 
of  parliament. 

The  disturbances  originated  in  dif¬ 
ferent  causes,  and  were  to  be  ascribed, 
in  part  at  least,  to  political  combina¬ 
tions.  These,  combinations,  which 
had  for  their  object  the  overthrow  of 
the  government,  and  the  separation  of 
Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  had  not 
perhaps  any  supporters  among  men  of 
talents  or  weight  in  the  country.  They 
were  formed  by  idle  infatuated  peo¬ 
ple,  with  little  education,  the  dupes 
of  men  who  possessed  certainly  more 
means  of  acquiring  information  than 
themselves,  but  who  had  none  of  those 
qualifications  which  could  render  then) 
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formidable,  as  the  leaders  of  popular 
insurrection.  But  that  there  existed 
combinations,  whose  object  was  to 
overthrow  the  government,  to  trans> 
fer  the  allegiance  of  the  people  to 
foreign  powers,  and  for  other  objects 
of  a  similar  kind,  and  that  the  indivi* 
duals  composing  these  societies  were 
bound  together  by  the  most  infamous 
oaths,  there  could  not,  unfortunately, 
be  a  doubt. 

The  Irish  minister,  in  order  to 
prove  the  accuracy  of  his  statement, 
and  the  existence  and  objects  of  the 
combinations,  referred  to  the  proceed¬ 
ings  at  the  last  assizes  of  Roscommon. 
Upon  this  occasion  no  less  than  nine 
persons  were  tried  and  convicted  for 
having  taken  and  administered  oaths, 
binding  them  not  to  inform  against 
threshers,  and  not  to  deal  with  pro- 
testants,  and  to  conform  to  tlie  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  committees,  un¬ 
der  whose  directions  they  acted.  Up¬ 
on  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be 
proper  to  notice  a  letter  from  a  most 
active  magistrate,  who  was  sent  down 
into  the  county  of  Westmeath,  to 
make  enquiries  into  the  causes  of  the 
disturbances  in  that  county,  and  to 
assist  the  resident  magistrates  by  his 
advice  and  experience.  The  letter 
gives  a  very  clear  statement  of  the  na¬ 
ture,  objects,  and  proceedings  of  the 
deluded  miscreants  by  whom  the  pub¬ 
lic  had  been  disturbed.  It  was  dated 
2Sd  March,  1814.  ‘  The  disturbances 
in  this  county  (Westmeath)  appear  to 
have  commenced  aboiK  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1813,  and  have  been  rapid¬ 
ly  increasing  ever  since,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  great  exertions  have  been  used  on 
the  part  of  the  magistracy  to  check 
and  subdue  them  ;  the  persons  engaged 
in  those  disturbances,  styling  them¬ 
selves  carders,  commenced  their  out¬ 
rages  by  attacking  houses,  robbery 
of  fire-arms,  and  swearing  the  rab¬ 
ble  to  obey  such  rules  and  orders  as 
should  be  dictated  and  pronounced  by 
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them.  Tbeir  first  object  appeared  to 
me  to  be  that  of  regulating  the  price 
of  ground  set  in  con-acre,  to  prevent 
old  tenants  from  being  turned  out  of 
their  farms,  and  to  regulate  the  fees 
and  dues  payable  to  their  own  (  Roman 
catholic)  clergy.  To  effect  these  pur¬ 
poses,  they  posted  notices  through 
different  parts  of  the  country,  decla¬ 
ring  vengeance  against  any  person  who 
should  not  comply  with  such  their  law¬ 
less  dictates  ;  if  a  tract  of  land  was  to 
be  set  in  a  con-acre,  these  lawless  mis¬ 
creants  would  fix  a  price  per  acre  upon 
it,  and  any  person  giving  more  would 
certainly  receive  personal  torture,  or 
suffer  some  injury  in  his  property.  1 
have  examined  into  the  cases  .of  many 
individuals  where  personal  torture  had 
been  inflicted,  and  I  uniformly  found 
it  to  proceed  from  some  dispute  rela¬ 
tive  to  ground,  either  by  giving  a  price 
exceeding  that  fixed  on  by  those  mis¬ 
creants,  or  by  taking  a  farm  of  which 
the  late  occupying  tenant  had  been 
dispossessed  by  his  landlord.* 

These  disturbances  were  of  a  na¬ 
ture  to  call  imperatively  upon  govern¬ 
ment  to  adopt  measures  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  loyal,  tranquil,  and  in¬ 
dustrious  part  of  the  community  (  and 
this  duty  was  the  more  necessary,  and 
more  strongly  imposed  on  government, 
because,  if  protection  were  not  afford¬ 
ed  to  the  well-disposed,  they  must  be 
reduced  to  the  painful  alternative,  ei¬ 
ther  of  joining  the  insurgents,  or  of 
exposing  their  persons  to  torture,  and 
their  houses  and  property  to  destruc¬ 
tion. — But  these  combinations  were 
formidable  in  another  point  of  view— 
the  persons  combining  were  now  obli¬ 
ged,  for  the  attainment  of  their  ob¬ 
jects,  to  observe  a  great  degree  of  cau¬ 
tion,  to  maintain  a  strict  discipline, 
and  thus  to  qualify  themselves  to  be¬ 
come  dangerous  engines  in  the  hands 
of  able  and  designing  men,  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  purposes. — There  was 
another  species  of  disturbance  of  the 
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public  peace  which  arose  from  religi¬ 
ous  animosity.  Interruptions  of  the 
public  tranquillity^  arising  from  such 
a  cause,  were  the  most  to  be  lament¬ 
ed,  and  the  most  difficult  to  be  reme¬ 
died.  It  was  some  satisfaction,  how¬ 
ever,  that  notwithstanding  the  pains 
which  had  been  taken  in  Ireland  by 
means  of  the  press  and  of  inflamma¬ 
tory  speeches,  to  induce  the  Roman 
catholics  of  Ireland  to  believe  that  the 
Irish  government  was  not  disposed  to 
administer  impartial  justice  to  them  as 
well  as  to  their  protestant  fellow- sub¬ 
jects,  these  efforts  had  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  failed  of  success,  and  there  was 
indisputable  evidence  to  shew  the  low¬ 
er  orders  of  catholics  that  government 
were  determined  to  treat  ail  offenders 
against  the  public  peace,  whatever  re¬ 
ligious  creed  they  might  profess,  with 
perfect  impartiality. 

There  subsist  in  Ireland  many  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  way  of  the  ordinary  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  is  the  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
curing  persons  to  give  information  to 
government,  and  evidence  against  the 
violators  of  the  peace.  There  is  in 
Ireland,  if  one  may  be  allowed  the  ex¬ 
pression,  a  sort  of  romantic  feeling, 
independent  of  any  consideration  of 
personal  danger,  which  renders  the 
name  and  character  of  an  informer 
odious,  and  is  almost  sufficient  of  it¬ 
self  to  close  the  ordinary  sources  from 
whence  information  can  be  derived. 
This  feeling,  however,  is  most  power¬ 
fully  assisted  in  its  operation  by  the 
dreadful  system  of  intimidation  esta¬ 
blished  in  the  disturbed  districts  with 
the  view  of  preventing  evidence  from 
being  given.  A  melancholy  instance 
of  this  may  be  mentioned.  An  un¬ 
fortunate  man  had  given  information 
against  some  persons  for  administer¬ 
ing  unlawful  oaths,  and  it  was  found 
necessary,  after  he  had  given  his  in¬ 
formation,  to  keep  him  in  gaol  for  his 
personal  security,  until  he  was  brought 


up  to  Dublin  to  give  evidence.  He 
was  cautioned  against  going  back  to 
his  own  country ;  he  was,  however,  so 
desirous  of  returning,  that  no  advice 
could  restrain  him,  and  he  went  home. 
He  however  had  the  prudence  to  re¬ 
main  some  days  in  the  house  of  Lord 
Castlemaine  ;  but  upon  the  departure 
of  that  nobleman,  the  man  went  to  his 
own  house.  So  soon  as  his  return  was 
known,  from  three  adjoining  parishes 
delegates  were  actually  appointed  to 
murder  him.  It  was  proved  upon  the 
evidence  of  one  of  the  delegates,  that 
in  each  of  the  three  parishes  six  dele- 

fates  were  chosen  to  commit  the  mur- 
er ;  that  these  delegates  met  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  selected  nine  of 
their  number  to  perpetrate  the  act. 
They  attacked  the  house  of  the  poor 
man,  and  murdered  both  him  and  his 
wife.  This  dreadful  transaction  shew¬ 
ed  to  what  a  degree  the  feelings  of  the 
people  must  be  blunted,  and  in  what 
odium  an  informer  is  held,  when  it  is 
considered  little  less  than  a  praise¬ 
worthy  act  to  visit  with  deliberate  and 
atrocious  murder  the  delivery  of  evi¬ 
dence  in  a  court  of  justice. 

The  country  was  thus  in  a  very 
disturbed  state,  and  the  hopes  which 
were  entertained  by  some,  that  these 
combinations  would  be  destroyed  by 
the  overthrow  of  Buonaparte’s  go¬ 
vernment,  had  proved  unfounded.  No 
less  than  seven  persons  had  been  taken 
up  at  no  remoter  a  period  than  the 
5th  of  June  1814,  in  the  county  of 
Kildare,  when  actually  engaged  in  one 
of  these  conspiracies  which  assume  a 
political  complexion.  Ireland,  in  fact, 
presented  an  appearance  which  a  coun¬ 
try  in  a  state  of  peace  with  the  whole 
of  Europe  ought  not  to  exhibit.  In 
the  Queen’s  county,  disturbances  to 
a  very  serious  extent  existed,  long 
after  the  occurrence  of  these  events 
which  procured  the  restoration  of  per¬ 
manent  tranquillity.  The  ordinary 
powers  of  the  civil  magistrates  were 
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found  insufficient  to  maintain  public 
tranquillity  or  to  give  confidence  and 
security  to  the  weTl-dispobed  ;  and  it 
seemed  much  bettc'  to  invest  the  civil 
powers  with  sufficient  authority  to  re¬ 
press  those  disturbances!  than  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  the  military,  since  the 
frequent  use  of  soldiers  in  that  manner 
makes  the  people  look  upon  them  as 
their  adversaries,  rather  than  their  pro¬ 
tectors.  ' 

Mr  Peel,  the  secretary  of  state  for 
Ireland,  accordingly,  upon  the  2ld 
June,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  “  to  provide  for  the  better  execu- 
tion  of  the  laws  in  Ireland,  by  ap¬ 
pointing  superintending  magistrates 
and  additional  constables  in  counties 
in  certain  cases.”  On  proposing  this 
measure,  he  remarked,  that  “  with  re- 
ard  to  the  measure  itself,  which  he 
ad  now  to  propose,  he  did  not  wish 
to  go  beyond  the  necessitj^of  the  case, 
as  he  was  anxious  that  it  should  have 
ermanent  operation,  and  that  the  bill 
e  should  propose  should  form  a  part 
of  the  permanent  law  of  the  land.  He 
by  no  means,  however,  meant  to  state 
it  as  his  conviction  that  it  was  calcu¬ 
lated  effectually  to  meet  the  exigency 
of  the  case ;  he  reserved  to  himsdf  the 
full  power  of  proposing,  even  in  the 
present  session,  the  revival  of  any  of 
those  provisions  which  had  been  enact¬ 
ed  at  former  periods  to  meet  tempo¬ 
rary  emergencies.  He  wished  to  keep 
the  consideration  of  them  distinct  from 
that  of  a  permanent  law,  in  discussing 
the  principle  of  that  law.  He  hoped 
that  gentlemen  would  not  suppose,  be¬ 
cause  such  measures  as  these  which 
he  was  now  about  to  propose,  were 
not  necessary  in  England,  that  there¬ 
fore  they  were  not  necessary  in  Ire¬ 
land,  for  the  state  of  the  two  countries 
was  essentially  different. 

”  He  proposed  in  the  bill  which 
he  was  now  about  to  move  for,  to 
give  to  the  lord  lieutenant  a  power, 
when  disturbances  existed  in  any  coun- 


tT  or  part  of  a  county,  to  proclaim 
tnat  district  to  be  in  a  disturbed  state, 
to  appoint  a  superintending  magistrate, 
with  a  salary,  and  special  constables, 
with  salaries.  He  proposed  that  the 
magistrate  should  have  a  house  and 
office,  but  that  he  should  not  be  in¬ 
vested  with  any  extraordinary  powers; 
that  he  should  be  responsible  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  government,  and  remove- 
able  at  their  discretion  ;  and  that  he 
should  be  called  upon  for  those  exer¬ 
tions  which  could  not  be  required  from 
ordinary  magistrates,  who  could  not 
be  expected  to  devote  the  whole  of 
their  time  to  the  public  service.  The 
special  constables,  to  whom  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  give  a  better  salary  than  to 
ordinary  constables,  he  should  propose 
to  select  from  among  the  farmers*  sons, 
and  persons  of  that  class,  and  to  make 
them  keep  a  kind  of  watch  and  ward 
ill  the  disturbed  district ;  these  con¬ 
stables  to  be  placed  under  the  con- 
troul  of  the  superintending  magis¬ 
trates.  The  extraordinary  expence 
that  must  be  incurred  by  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  this  magistrate,  and  the 
special  constables,  ought,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  to  be  paid  by  the  disturbed 
district.  There  would  be  in  the  bill 
several  regulations  for  the  conduct  of 
these  magistrates,  which  it  would  be 
unnecessary  now  to  detail :  he  should 
only  repeat,  that  by  bringing  forward 
this  bill,  he  did  not  preclude  himself 
from  proposing  other  and  stronger  mea¬ 
sures  even  in  the  present  session,  if  the 
case  should  require  it.” 

This  measure  was  carried  without 
much  opposition,  but  proved  inade¬ 
quate  to  its  object.  On  the  8th  of 
July  Mr  Peel  again  came  forward, 
“  with  considerable  regret,”  as  he 
said,”  to  propose  an  additional  measure 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  in 
Ireland.  The  House  were  already 
aware,  tliat  he  had  introduced  a  mea¬ 
sure  during  the  present  session  on  the 
same  subject,  which  was  then  in  pro- 
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gress,  and  which  was  to  have  a  per* 
manent  oMration.  When  he  brought 
this  bill  forward,  he  had  reserved  to 
himself  the  right,  should  circumstances 
require  it,  of  oringing  in  another,  of  a 
more  effective  and  decisive  description. 
The  apprehensions  which  had  induced 
him  to  make  this  reservation,  had  since 
been  confirmed ;  and,  however  painful 
the  task,  he  found  it  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  adopt  a  system  which,  although 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  establish¬ 
ed  principles  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  was  at  variance  with  those  max¬ 
ims  of  moderation  and  mildness,  by 
which  he  was  desirous  the  people  of 
Ireland  should  be  governed.  The 
proposition  which  he  should  make, 
was  the  revival  of  the  measure  which 
had  received  the  sanction  of  parlia¬ 
ment  in  1807.  The  amount  of  its 
operation  was  to  permit  two  magis¬ 
trates  to  transport  idle  and  disorderly 
persons.  The  preamble  was  copied 
from  the  act  of  1807,  and  merely  re¬ 
ferred  to  certain  disturbances  which 
existed  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  ex¬ 
cited  by  seditious  persons  ;  and  he 
should  propose  it  to  be  limited  to  the 
period  of  two  years.  The  object  of 
the  Insurrection  Act,  or  rather  of  the 
clause  to  which  he  should  now  pro¬ 
pose  to  revert,  was  to  provide,  in  case 
any  part  of  the  country  should  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  or  in  danger  of  being  disturb¬ 
ed,  that  two  justices  of. the  peace 
should  be  empowered  to  summon  an 
extraordinary  sessions  of  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  the  county,  which  should  con¬ 
sist  of  seven  magistrates,  who  should 
make  a  report  to  the  government,  or 
the  lord  lieutenant,  that  part  of  their 
district  was  in  a  state  of  disturbance, 
and  that  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land 
was  inadequate  to  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace.  In  this  case,  it  was 
provided  that  the  lord  lieutenant,  by 
the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  8houl4 
be  empowered  to  issue  a  procIamatioi|il^ 
commanding  all  persons  residing  with¬ 


in  the  said  disturbed  district,  from  sun¬ 
set  to  sun-rise,  to  keep  within  their 
houses,  and  that  no  person  should  be 
suffered  to  be  drinking  in  a  public- 
hoase  after  the  hour  of  nine  o’clock  ; 
and  further,  if  they  should  be  detect¬ 
ed  out  of  their  houses,  without  being 
able  to  shew  good  cause,  they  should 
be  considered  as  idle  and  disorderly, 
and  be  liable  to  transportation  for  the 
period  of  seven  years.  The  law  also 
required  that  the  lord  lieutenant  should 
order  a  special  sessions  of  the  peace  to 
be  held,  at  which  these  persons  should 
be  tried,  and,  if  necessary,  that  trial  by 
jury  should  be  dispensed  with. — There 
were  other  provisions,  which  sanction¬ 
ed  the  employment  of  the  military  to 
quell  disturbauces,  and,  in  order  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  detection  of  offenders,  ena¬ 
bled  the  magistrates  to  pay  domiciliary 
visits ;  and  upon  refusal  to  open  the 
doors  of  such  houses  as  they  might 
visit,  enabling  them  to  enter  them  by 
force.  In  the  present  state  of  Ire¬ 
land,  he  thought  it  would  be  no  great 
restriction,  where  disturbances  did  ex¬ 
ist,  to  require  the  inhabitants  to  re¬ 
main  within  their  houses  from  sun¬ 
set  to  sun- rise.  It  was  impossible  to 
deny  that  this  measure  was  an  evil ; 
but  the  House  had  to  decide  upon 
comparative  evils ;  and  when  the  dread¬ 
ful  alternative  to  which  they  would 
be  reduced,  if  some  such  measure  were 
not  adopted,  was  considered,  he  ap¬ 
prehended  no  doubt  could  exist  as  to 
the  expediency  of  adopting  it,  until  the 
occasion  fur  its  existence  had  ceased. 
That  the  measure  would  prevent  the 
evils  of  which  he  complained,  he  was 
satisfied  ;  and  this  opinion  was  fou.nd- 
ed  upon  a  variety  of  documents  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.  These  documents 
gave  the  most  convincing  testimony 
of  the  disturbed  and  alarming  state 
in  which  Ireland  now  was.  Among 
others,  there  was  one  from  a  respect¬ 
able  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Ros¬ 
common,  which  described  the  state  of 
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that  county  to  be  most  alarming,  and 
lamented  that  the  law  of  the  land  was 
inadequate  to  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace,  in  consequence  of  the 
magistrates  having  no  power  over  sus- 

{>ected  persons.  There  was  another 
etter  from  a  magistrate  of  equal  au¬ 
thority,  Mr  Maycock,  of  the  county 
of  Westmeath,  who,  after  adverting 
to  the  atrocities  which  were  every 
where  committing  within  that  county, 
observed,  that  if  the  legislature  would 
allow  domiciliary  visits,  and  require  the 
inhabitants  to  be  at  home  at  a  particu* 
lar  hour,  tranquillity  would  soon  be 
restored.  It  was  by  no  means  the  in¬ 
tention  of  government  to  have  recourse 
to  this  act,  even  if  it  should  be  passed, 
on  ordinary  occasions  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  as  with  the  act  which  had  been 
passed  in  1807,  and  remained  in  full 
force  till  1810,  without  being  acted 
upon,  it  was  intended  only  to  be  re¬ 
sorted  to,  when  every  other  effort  had 
failed  to  quell  disturbance.  He  would 
wish  the  House  to  consider  the  dread¬ 
ful  evils  which  were  meant  to  be  cor¬ 
rected.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland,  the 
inhabitants  were  obliged  to  sit  up 
whole  nights  to  guard  themselves  from 
assassination  ;  and  a  letter  had  been 
put  into  his  hand  that  day  by  an  hon. 
baronet,  the  member  for  the  Queen’s 
county  (Sir  H.  Parnell),  which  stated 
that  the  Caravats  were  levying  contri¬ 
butions  of  30s.  and  40s.  each,  from 
the  little  farmers  every  night,  and  sei¬ 
zing  arms  and  ammunition  wherever 
they  could  be  found.  He  had  also  let¬ 
ters  in  his  possession,  representing  that 
the  Carders  were  in  constant  activity 
throughout  the  county  of  Westmeath, 
and  kept  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
(whose  offence  was  perhaps  no  more 
than  their  industry,  by  which  they  were 
able  to  give  a  higher  rent  to  their  land¬ 
lords  than  others,  their  loyalty,  or  their 
refusal  to  join  these  lawlesss  bands,) 
in  unceasing  apprehension  of  assassina¬ 
tion,  or  having  their  little  cabins  burnt 


over  their  heads.  In  addition  to  these 
facts,  he  had  a  letter  from  Mr  Wilkes, 
of  Stoke’s  town,  stating,  that  a  band 
of  these  miscreants  had  broken  into 
the  house  of  a  poor  man,  and  carded 
both  himself,  his  wife,  and  his.  two 
daughters,  in  the  most  dreadful  man¬ 
ner.  The  operation  of  carding,  he  had 
already  stated,  to  be  performed  with  a 
wool  card,  with  which  the  flesh  was 
literally  torn  from  the  bones  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  creatures  who  happened  to 
be  exposed  to  the  torture.  These 
atrocities,  too,  were  not  committed  by 
one  particular  sect  against  another,  for 
protestants  and  catholics  were  alike 
exposed  to  them  ;  and,  in  a  letter  from 
Westmeath,  it  appeared  that  a  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  Roman  catholics 
had  been  served  in  this  manner. — The 
right  hon.  gentleman,  in  conclusion, 
observed,  that  he  was  persuaded  these 
combinations  had  not  arisen  from  any 
political  feeling ;  but  lest  the  float¬ 
ing  masses  of  disaffection,  which  were 
dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  should  be  collected  by  some 
able  hand,  he  considered  it  highly 
important  that  a  strong  measure  should 
be  immediately  adopted,  so  as  at  onc^ 
to  stem  those  disorderly  propensities, 
which,  from  not  being  properly  re¬ 
sisted,  would  gain  additional  strength 
every  day. — He  moved.  That  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  preserving  and  restoring  of 
peace  in  such  parts  of  Ireland  as 
may  at  any  time  be  disturbed  by  se¬ 
ditious  persons  entering  into  unlawful 
combinations  or  conspiracies.” 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
it  was  feebly  opposed  by  Mr  Homer 
and  some  other  members,  but  was  ul¬ 
timately  passed  and  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution. 

Connected  with  this  subject  was  a 
motion  made  by  Sir  John  Newport, 
relating  to  the  Orange  Associations  in 
Ireland.  In  a  preface  to  his  motion. 
Sir  John  observed,  that  upon  a  for. 
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mer  occasion  he  had  indulged  the  hope 
that  the  sense  of  parliament^  so  clear¬ 
ly,  and,  with  a  single  exception,  so 
unanimously  expressed,  would  have 
discouraged  those  associationv  and 
would  have  led  to  that  total  abandon¬ 
ment  of  their  principle,  which  would 
have  gone  some  way  at  least  in  tran¬ 
quillizing  the  internal  state  of  Ireland. 
It  was  in  vain  to  look  towards  this 
happy  consummation,  until  all  associa¬ 
tions  were  entirely  extinguished,  and, 
to  use  the  emphatic  words  of  a  noble 
lord  (Castlereagh)  not  then  present, 
**  until  the  people  were  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  law,  and  not  under  that 
of  clubs  and  associations.”  Although 
he  had  known  of  the  existence  of  those 
societies  when  the  subject  was  last  be¬ 
fore  the  House,  yet  he  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  that  they  would  have  dispersed 
when  the  voice  of  parliament  became 
expressed,  and  that  this  system,  whose 
only  object  was  the  insult  of  one  class 
of  fellow-citizens,  for  the  petty  pur¬ 
pose  of  party  triumph,  would  have 
wholly  dissolved.  He  regretted  he 
had  been  mistaken,  and  this  regret 
was  heightened  when  he  had  observed, 
that  a  right  honourable  gentleman, 
(Mr  Peel)  high  in  office  in  Ireland, 
had  considered  himself  called  upon  to 
protect  and  encourage  those  societies 
which  parliament  had  declared  were 
obnoxious  to  the  public  peace.  It  be¬ 
came,  then,  full  time  for  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  know  upon  what  authority 
those  institutions  existed.  This  was 
of  importance,  from  the  fact  of  their 
illegality  having  been  proclaimed  from 
high  legal  authority.  With  this  view 
he  originated  his  motion,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  shewing,  as  had  been  stated 
before  br  a  noble  lord,  the  necessity 
of  re-echoing  the  wish  of  parliament 
by  the  voice  of  the  country,  and  of 
repressing,  without  ulterior  measures, 
any  society  within  the  empire  of  the 
law  ;  and  that,  whatever  their  origin 
might  be^  they  had  outlived  the  dan¬ 


ger  which  called  them  forth,  and  were 
exposed  to  the  act  of  1799,  which 
stamped  illegality  on  meetings  so  com- 
posea.”  Sir  J.  Newport  then  quoted 
the  observation  of  Mr  Cannin((  last 
year,  that,  whatever  digressions  gen¬ 
tlemen  had  entered  into,  no  man  was 
found  to  commit  himself  in  the  defence 
of  those  associations ;  and  that  they 
would,  of  course,  perish,  when  the 
sense  of  parliament  became  so  clearly 
expressed  upon  the  illegality  of  their 
formation.  It  was,  however,  painful 
to  find,  that  this  discouragement  had 
been  ineffectual,  and  that  a  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  received  and  returned 
answers  to  one  or  two  of  those  asso¬ 
ciations— answers  which  he  (  Sir  John 
Newport )  was  sorry  to  say,  appeared 
commendatory  of  their  principles. 
As  a  proof  of  the  evil  effects  pro- 
duced  by  the  Orange  associations  in 
Ireland,  he  adverted  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  grand  jury  of  a  coun¬ 
ty  in  the  north  of  Ireland  had  abso¬ 
lutely  defeated  the  prison  act,  which 
had  been  introduced  by  a  right  honour¬ 
able  friend  of  his.  that  act,  it 
was  provided  that  each  of  the  gaols  in 
Ireland  should  be  attended  by  a  Ro¬ 
man  catholic  clergyman.  The  jury  to 
which  he  alluded  did  not  directly  deny 
a  Roman  catholic  clergyman  to  the 
county  gaol,  but  they  appointed  a 
degraded  priest  to  act  as  chaplain ; 
knowing,  from  the  regulations  of  the 
church  to  which  he  belonged,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  officiate  sa¬ 
tisfactorily.  For  three  years  this  was 
a  source  of  constant  dispute  between 
the  judges  of  assize  and .  the  grand 
jury.  He  could  not  sufficiently  ad¬ 
mire  the  description  which  a  learned 
judge,  now  deceased  (Lord  Avon- 
more)  had  given  of  real  loyalty,  when 
members  of  the  Orange  faction  were 
represented  to  him  as  loyal,  who  had, 
in  fact,  transgressed  the  laws :  **  I 
know,”  said  he,  “  of  no  loyalty,  ex¬ 
cept  that  which  obeys  the  laws,  and 
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eJcert*  its  best  efforts  to  see  them  car¬ 
ried  fairly  into  effect.  I  cannot  con¬ 
sider  him  to  be  a  loyal  man,  who  acts 
contrary  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  his  own  views  of  riot  and 
Violence  !”  When  the  great  atlas  that 
had  so  long  supported  the  fabric  of 
bigotry  in  Ireland,  was  tottering — 
when  the  fabric  itself  was  on  the  point 
of  falling — It  excited  his  regret  to  per¬ 
ceive  an  attempt  made  to  rescue  it 
from  impending  destruction.  It  was, 
however,  utterly  impossible  to  conti¬ 
nue  the  system.  The  good  sense,  the 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  people, 
must  operate  to  overthrow  it.”  Sir 
John  Newport  then  moved,  “  That 
there  be  laid  before  this  House,  co¬ 
pies  of  all  addresses  from  societies  or  bo¬ 
dies  of  men  callinc  themselves  Orange 
associations  or  lodges,  and  also  of  all 
addresses  from  grand  juries  in  Ireland, 
on  the  subject  of  such  Orange  socie¬ 
ties,  to  the  principal  secretary  for  that 
part  of  the  kingdom,  with  his  answers 
thereto.” 

Mr  Peel  said,  ”  he  rose  to  second 
the  right  hon.  baronet’s  motion  for 
the  production  of  the  documents  upon 
which  he  had  so  strangely  comment¬ 
ed,  though,  perhaps,  a  doubt  might 
be  entertained,  whether  they  were  of 
that  nature  and  character  which  w'ould 
justify  the  House  in  calling  for  them. 
But,  though  he  had  no  objection  to 
their  production,  as  he  had  evinced  by 
seconding  the  motion,  he  could  not 
avoid  troubling  the  House  with  a  few 
observations  upon  the  speech  by  which 
it  had  been  introduced. 

“  The  speech  of  the  right  hon.  ba¬ 
ronet  referred,  he  believed,  to  one 
which  he  (Mr  Peel)  made  in  the  last 
session  of  parliament.  He  wished  very 
much  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  had 
been  in  his  place  upon  that  occasion, 
because  it  would  have  saved  him  the 
trouble  of  making  the  present  motion  ; 
he  would  then  have  been  able  to  judge 
whether  he  (Mr  Peel)  had  given  en¬ 


couragement  to  societies,  most  unjust¬ 
ly  described  by  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  as  societies  *  illegally  formed,  for 
the  purpose  of  insulting  and  harass¬ 
ing  their  fellow  subjects.’  It  would, 
however,  have  been  but  candid  towards 
him,  and  respectful  towardsthe  House, 
if  the  right  hon.  baronet,  when  he  pre¬ 
ferred  such  a  charge,  had  stated  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  was  founded— 
if  he  had  stated  in  what  manner  and 
upon  what  occasion  he  (Mr  P. )  had 
given  encouragement  to  illegal  socie¬ 
ties  formed  for  such  purposes,  or  to 
political  combinations  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion  or  character.  The  right  hon.  ba¬ 
ronet  had  spoken  generally  of  addresses 

Jiresented  to  him  (  Mr  P. )  from  Orange 
odges,  and  of  his  answers.  Why  had 
not  the  right  hon.  baronet,  in  support 
of  his  charge,  stated  when,  upon  what 
occasion,  and  by  whom,  those  addresses 
were  presented  ?  He  had  stated  that 
they  were  published;  if  they  were, 
why  did  he  not  produce  them  ?  He 
had  a  right,  the  House  had  a  right, 
to  call  upon  the  right  hon.  baronet  to 
state,  not  generally  and  vaguely,  but 
distinctly  and  specifically,  the  grounds 
of  his  charge.  Let  the  right  hon.  ba¬ 
ronet,  if  he  thought  proper,  amend 
his  motion,  so  as  to  call  for  every  ad¬ 
dress  that  had  ever  been  presented  to 
him,  in  which  there  was  any  allusion, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  this  subject, 
together  with  his  answers.  He  would 
willingly  support  such  an  amendment, 
because  he  only  wished  that  the  charges 
w'hich  had  been  made,  should  be  put 
in  such  a  shape  as  to  enable  him  to 
meet  them  distinctly.  In  the  course 
of  the  last  session,  an  hon.  baronet 
(member  for  the  Queen’s  county), 
presented  to  the  House  some  petitions 
respecting  Orange  societies,  but  before 
he  presented  them,  he  communicated 
his  intention  to  him  (Mr  Peel.)  He 
thanked  the  hon.  baronet  for  his.cour- 
tesy,  but  expressed  his  regret,  that  he 
should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  bring 
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forward  such  a  subject.  The  hon. 
baronet  did  present  the  petitions,  and 
he  (Mr  Peel)  took  that  opportunity 
of  stating  clearly,  and  without  reserve, 
his  opinions  upon  the  subject,  in  order 
to  remove  some  misapprehension  which 
prevailed  ;  and  he  also  made  some  ob* 
servations  upon  the  petitions  them* 
selves  ;  he  shewed  to  the  House,  that 
though  they  purported  to  come  from 
persons  of  all  religious  persuasions,  yet 
that  many  of  the  signatures  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  same  person  ;  one  particu¬ 
lar  instance  he  pointed  out,  where 
ninety-eight  or  ninety-nine  names  con¬ 
secutively  were  in  the  same  hand-wri¬ 
ting.  What  he  stated  upon  that  occa¬ 
sion,  if  necessary,  he  would  now  re¬ 
peat.  He  had  never  spoken  a  word, 
or  written  a  line  upon  it,  which  he  was 
desirous  to  retract.  If  the  principles 
and  conduct  of  any  body  of  men  were 
misrepresented,  nothing  should  deter 
him  from  rising  to  point  out  the  mis¬ 
representation,  and  to  vindicate  them 
from  unmerited  chargee  :  Persons 
might  disapprove  of  the  principles  of 
all  combinations,  but  they  ought,  in 
common  justice,  to  draw  a  distinction, 
where  a  distinction  existed,  and  not 
confound  the  associations  of  the  l^al 
with  other  associations  of  a  very  diiier- 
CBt  character.” 

After  a  few  additional  remarks  from 
Mr  Peel,  merely  tending  to  exculpate 
himself  from  the  cnarges  of  Sir  John 
Newport,  the  original  motion  was  car¬ 
ried  without  a  division 

As  tranquillity  had  now  been  resto¬ 
red  to  Europe,  some  persons,  forget¬ 
ting  that  hostilities  with  America  still 
continued,  raised  an  outcry  about  the 
alledged  violation  of  the  constitution, 
by  keeping  the  militia  embodied. — 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  on  making  a  motion 
in  the  House  of  Lords  for  certain  re. 
turns  on  this  subject,  observed  that 
“  the  several  statutes  which  the  legis¬ 
lature  in  its  wisdom  had  enacted  upon 
this  subject,  afforded  ample  evidence 


of  its  solicitude  to  preserve  that  great 
constitutional  force  from  any  sort  of 
violation  ;  to  prevent  any  perversion 
of  it  from  the  original  objects  of  its 
institution.  Those  objects  were,  there¬ 
fore,  clearly  defined  by  the  law ;  and 
to  apply  the  militia  to  any  purpose 
not  within  the  contemplation  of  that 
law,  would,  he  apprehended,  natu¬ 
rally  claim  the  attention  of  parlia* 
ment.  Looking  to  the  law  in  or¬ 
der  to  understand  its  letter  and  spirit, 
he  was  led  to  conclude  that  there  were 
only  four  cases  in  which  it  was  provi¬ 
ded  that  the  militia  should  be  called 
out  or  embodied;  these  four  cases 
were  invasion,  imminent  danger,  insur¬ 
rection,  and  actual  rebellion  ;  and  he 
held,  that  if  the  militia  were  embodied 
in  any  other  case,  the  law  was  directly 
violated.  What  then  was  to  be  thought 
of  keeping  the  militia  embodied  at  a 
time  when  none  of  the  cases  described 
could  be  said  to  exist  ?  Under  such 
circumstances  he  decidedly  thought 
that,  according  to  law,  no  part  of  the 
militia  could  be  embodied.  This  he 
ventured  to  lay  down  as  a  position 
sustained  by  the  different  statutes  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  question.  Upon  what 
ground  the  keeping  of  the  militia  em¬ 
bodied  at  present  could  be  justified, 
he  was  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conceive, 
peace  being  restored  to  Europe,  and 
in  ^he  present  state  of  the  country 
he  could  not  suppose  that  any  of  the 
cases  he  had  mentioned  could  be  al¬ 
ledged  to  exist.  It  was  not  stated 
that  there  was  any  such  serious  appre¬ 
hension  of  danger  from  abroad  as  these 
cases  referred  to,  and  it  could  not  be 
pretended  that  the  country  was  in  any 
degree  disturbed.  He,  indeed,  felt 
himself  warranted  in  asserting  that  nei¬ 
ther  of  these  cases  did  exist,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  maintained,  that  keeping  the 
militia  embodied  was  in  direct  violation 
of  the  law.” 

He  was  well  answered,  however,  by 
Viscount  Sidmouth,  who  said,  that 
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w  the  orders  referred  to  on  the  mo* 
tion  of  the  noble  earl,  were  issued  from 
the  office  in  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  preside,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  ad* 
dress  some  observations  to  their  lord* 
ships  upon  the  subject.  The  noble 
earl  had  truly  stated,  that  it  had  form* 
ed  a  part  of  the  considerate  wisdom  of 
the  legislature  to  make  various  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  maintenance  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  our  militia  establishment.  But 
in  adverting  to  the  several  acts  which, 
with  regard  to  our  great  constitution¬ 
al  force,  the  policy  of  the  legislature 
had  thought  proper  to  adopt  as  re¬ 
strictions  upon  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  respecting  martial  law,  the  no¬ 
ble  earl  had  omitted  to  mention  a  case 
to  which  that  force  was  rendered  avail¬ 
able,  namely,  the  recruiting  of  our  re¬ 
gular  army.  But  the  authority  of  the 
crown  was  not,  even  independently  of 
that  case,  by  any  means  so  limited  as 
the  noble  earl  appeared  to  think ;  for 
history  afforded  numerous  instances  in 
which  the  militia  had  been  called  out 
and  embodied,  when  neither  of  the 
four  cases  existed  which  the  noble  earl 
had  described.  But  it  could  not  be 
disputed,  that  in  a  state  of  war  the  so¬ 
vereign  was  legally  entitled  to  call  out 
and  embody  the  militia  of  the  country 
for  its  own  defence.  Such,  indeed, 
had  always  been  the  universal  under¬ 
standing  ;  and  there  was  not  a  sijigle 
clause  in  any  of  the  acts  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  to  negative  the  power  of  the 
crown  to  cau  out  the  militia  upon  the 
existence  of  danger.  He,  however, 
was  free  to  admit,  that  the  militia  were 
not  to  continue  embodied  after  that 
danger  had  ceased  ;  but  to  determine 
upon  that  cessation  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  executive,  no  doubt 
upon  a  grave  responsibility  as  to  the 
exercise  of  that  discretion.  So  much 
with  respect  to  the  law  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  then  as  to  the  grievances 
and  disappointments  complained  of  by 
the  noble  earl,  who  were  they  by  whom 


that  complaint  could  be  consistently 
preferred  i  The  ballotted  man  was 
still  entitled  to  his  discharge  at  the 
end  of  five  years,  for  which  he  was 
originally  bound  to  serve ;  and  as  to 
the  substitute,  he  was  engaged  to  serve 
for  years,  or  so  long  as  the  regiment  in 
which  he  enlisted  continued  embodied. 
Such  were  the  terms  of  his  oath. 
What  contract,  then,  was  violated 
with  these  men  by  the  plan  to  conti¬ 
nue  the  militia  establishment  embo¬ 
died  ?  They  had  in  fact  no  reasonable 
ground  of  complaint  in  being  retained 
in  the  service,  while  the  country  un¬ 
happily  remained  in  a  state  of  war. 
The  legality  of  so  retaining  them  could 
not,  he  was  convinced,  be  consistently 
questioned.  In  this,  therefore,  he  to¬ 
tally  differed  from  the  noble  earl,  while 
he  fully  concurred  with  him  in  regret- 
tmg  the  hardships  alluded  to ;  but 
these  hardships  arose  out  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  created  by  the  public  exigency, 
which  he  alleged  to  exist,  and  to  re- 
uire  the  suspension  of  the  order  for 
isembodying  the  militia. ''—The  mo¬ 
tion  for  production  of  papers  and  re¬ 
turns  was  agreed  to. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  oa  the  28th  of 
November,  brought  the  same  subject 
before  the  HouseofCommons,  by  a  mo¬ 
tion,  “  That  this  country  having  been 
for  more  than  five  months  at  peacewith 
all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  in  a 
state  of  undisturbed  intern^  tranquil¬ 
lity,  the  still  continuing  a  part  of  the 
militia  embodied  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  and  plain  intent  of  the  act,  and 
a  manifest  violation  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion." — After  some  discussion  the  mo¬ 
tion  was  negatived  by  a  great  majority. 

On  the  Md  November,  Mr  Serjeant 
Onslow  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  more  effectually  securing  the 
liberty  of  the  sul^ect. — It  was  the 
object  of  this  bill  to  amend  several 
defects  in  the  existing  state  of  the 
law  relative  to  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus.  The  power  of  issuing  this 
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frit  appears  to  have  been  originally 
confined  to  the  courts  of  King's 
Bench  and  Chancery;  the  court  of 
Connnion  Pleas  was  included  at  a  more 
recent  period.  But  it  seemed  of  great 
inportance,  that  the  whole  courts  of 
Westminster  Hall  should  equally  be 
invested  with  this  salutary  privilege ; 
and  this  improvement  accordingly 
formed  one  of  the  objects  of  the  bill. 
Another  of  its  provisions  would  have 
bestowed  upon  the  judges  the  same 
power  of  issuing  this  wnt  in  vacation 
ai  in  term  time ;  and  it  seems  a  gla¬ 
ring  absurdity  indeed,  that  a  constitu¬ 
tional  remedy  of  the  highest  import¬ 
ance  to  every  English  subject  should 
be  inaccessible  to  him  at  certain  pe¬ 


riods,  merely  because  it  may  be  incon¬ 
venient  that  the  supreme  courts  of 
justice  should,  at  such  seasons,  hold 
their  sittings. — But  the  most  import¬ 
ant  of  the  improvements  contemplated 
by  this  bill,  was  a  provision  by  which 
the  judge,  or  court  issuing  the  writ, 
should  at  all  times  be  empowered  to 
investigate  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  facts  s^ted  in  the  return— a  power 
without  which  the  mere  issuing  of  the 
writ  must,  in  many  instances,  prove 
altogether  nugatory. — Leave  was  ac- 
cormngly 'given  to  bring  in  the  bill, 
in  which,  however,  little  progress  was 
made  during  the  course  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  session. 
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’  CHAPTER  V. 


Proceedings  in  Parliament  relating  to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  o/" 

R'ales. 


The  unbecoming  discussions  which 
had  occurred  during  the  last  session  of 
parliament,  upon  the  differences  bc> 
twixt  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  and  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
had  filled  with  disgust  the  minds  of 
all  honourable  men.  In  the  prosecu* 
tioD  of  our  duty  as  recorders  of  the 
events  of  the  times,  we  must  not  shrink 
from  the  further  details  of  this  painful 
subject ;  and  while  we  shall  state  them 
with  all  the  delicacy  due  to  the  ele¬ 
vated  personages  more  immediately 
concerned,  we  shall  be  mindful,  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  paramount  claims  of 
truth. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1S14,  Eng* 
land  was  visited  by  many  illustrious 
strangers  from  the  continent,  and  pre¬ 
parations  were  made  to  entertain  them 
according  to  the  splendour  and  mag¬ 
nificence  which  became^  the  British 
court.  The  Queen,  therefore,  deter¬ 
mined  to  hold  her  drawing  rooms  in 
the  course  of  that  month,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  notified  that  intention  to  the 

Eublic.  The  appearance  of  the  Prince 
.egent  at  these  drawing-rooms  was  of 
course  indispensable,  but  his  Royal 
Highness,  for  reasons  which  he  him* 
self  deemed  satisfactory,  had  determi¬ 
ned  not  to  meet  the  Princesst  He 
therefore  communicated  to  the  Queen 


his  resolution  upon  this  point ;  and 
her  Majesty  accordingly  signified  to 
the  Princess  the  impossibility  of  her 
appearing  at  the  drawing-rooms.  To 
this  intimation  the  Princess  returned 
the  following  answer 

“  Madam, — 1  have  received  the  let* 
ter  which  your  Majesty  has  done  me 
the  honour  to  address  to  me,  prohi¬ 
biting  my  appearance  at  the  public 
drawing-rooms  which  will  be  held  by 
your  Majesty  in  the  ensuing  month, 
with  great  surprise  and  regret. 

“  I  will  not  presume  to  discuss  with 
your  Majesty  topics  which  must  be  ai 
painful  to  your  Majesty  as  to  myself. 

**  Your  Majesty  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  affectionate  regard  with  which 
the  King  was  so  kind  as  to  honour  me, 
up  to  the  period  of  his  Majesty’s  in¬ 
disposition,  which  no  one  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  subjects  has  so  much  cause  to 
lament  as  myself ;  and  that  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  bestow 
upon  me  the  most  unequivocal  and 
gratifying  proof  of  his  attachment  and 
approbation,  by  hit  public  reception 
of  me  at  his  court,  at  a  season  of  se¬ 
vere  and  unmerited  affliction,  when  his 
protection  was  most  necessary  to  me. 
There  I  have  since  uninterruptedly 
paid  my  respects  to  your  Majesty.  I 
am  now  without  appeal  or  protector. 
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But  I  cannot  so  far  forget  my  duty  to 
the  King  and  to  myself  as  to  surren. 
der  my  right  to  appear  at  any  public 
drawing.rcom  to  be  held  by  your  Ma- 
jesty. 

“  That  I  may  not,  however,  add  to 
the  difficulty  and  uneasiness  of  yaur 
Majesty’s  situation,  I  yield  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance  to  the  will  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  announ¬ 
ced  to  me  by  your  Majesty,  and  shall 
not  present  myself  at  the  drawing¬ 
rooms  of  the  next  month. 

“  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me 
to  attempt  to  enquire  of  your  Majesty 
the  reasons  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  for  this  harsh  proceed¬ 
ing,  of  which  his  Royal  Highness  can 
alone  be  the  judge.  I  am  unconscious 
of  offence  ;  and  in  that  reflection,  I 
must  endeavour  to  find  consolation  for 
all  the  mortifications  I  experience  ; 
even  for  this,  the  last,  the  most  unex- 

Cicted,  and  the  most  severe  ;  the  pro- 
bition  given  to  me  alone  to  appear 
before  your  Majesty,  to  offer  my  con¬ 
gratulations  upon  the  happy^  termina¬ 
tion  of  those  calamities  with  which 
Europe  has  been  so  long  afflicted,  in 
the  presence  of  the  illustrious  person¬ 
ages  who  will  in  all  probability  be  as- 
lembled  at  your  Majesty’s  court,  with 
whom  I  am  so  closely  connected  by 
birth  and  marriage. 

“  I  beseech  your  Majesty  to  do  me 
an  act  of  justice,  to  which,  in  the  pre- 
lent  circumstances,  your  Majesty  is  the 
only  person  competent,  by  acquainting 
those  illustrious  strangers  with  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  personal  consideration  towards 
your  Majesty  which  alone  induce  me 
to  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  my  right 
to  appear  before  your  Majesty  ;  and 
that  I  do  now,  as  I  have  done  at  all 
times,  defy  the  malice  of  my  enemies 
to  fix  upon  me  the  shadow  of  any  one 
imputation  which  could  render  me  un¬ 
worthy  of  their  society  or  regard. 

“  Your  Majesty  will,  I  am  sure,  not 
be  displeased  that  1  should  relieve  my¬ 


self  from  the  suspicion  of  disrespect 
towards  your  Majesty,  by  making  pub¬ 
lic  the  cause  of  my  absence  from  court 
at  a  time  when  the  duties  of  my  sta¬ 
tion  would  otherwise  peculiarly  de¬ 
mand  my  attendance.” 

There  was  something  inconsistent 
in  the  request  made  to  the  Queen,  to 
communicate  to  her  visitors  the  causes 
of  the  absence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
while  the  latter  expressed  her  determi¬ 
nation  to  make  the  whole  case  known 
to  the  world  ;  and  the  Queen  acoord- 
ingly  replied  to  this  demand  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms ; — 

“  'The  Queen  has  received,  this  af¬ 
ternoon,  the  Princess  of  Wales’s  letter 
of  yesterday,  in  reply  to  the  communi¬ 
cation  which  she  was  desired  by  the 
Prince  Regent  to  make  to  her ;  and 
she  is  sensible  of  the  disposition  ex¬ 
pressed  by  her  Royal  Highness,  not 
to  discuss  with  her  topics  which  must 
be  painful  to  both.  The  Queen  con¬ 
siders  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  send  a 
copy  of  the  Princess  of  Wales’s  letter 
to  the  Prince  Regent ;  and  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  could  have  kU  no  hesitation  in 
communicating  to  the  illustrious  stran¬ 
gers  who  may  possibly  be'present  at 
her  court,  the  circumstances  which,  will 
prevent  the  Princess  of  Wales  from 
appearing  there,  if  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  had  not  rendered  a  compliance 
with  her  wish  to  this  effect  unneces¬ 
sary,  by  intimating  her  intention  of 
making  public  the  cause  of  her  ab¬ 
sence.” 

The  correspondence  which  followed 
was  immaterial ;  but  on  the  3d  of  June 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  received  from  the  Princess  of 
Wales  a  note  in  the  following  terms. 
This  paper  was  communicated  to  the 
House. 

“  The  Princess  of  Wales  desires  Mr 
Speaker  will  inform  theHouseof  Com¬ 
mons,  that  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  has  been  advised  to  take 
such  steps  as  have  prevented  her  from 
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wpearinff  at  court,'  and  to  declare  his 
Royal  Highness’s  *  fixed  and  unal* 
terable  determination  nerer  to  meet 
the  Princess  of  Wales  upon  any  occa* 
sion,  either  in  public  or  private.* 

“The  proceedings  of  1806  and  1807, 
and  last  year,  are  in  the  recollection  of 
the  House,  as  well  as  the  ample  and 
unqualified  vindication  of  the  Princess’s 
conduct,  to  which  those  proceedings 
led. 

“  It  is  impossible  for  the  Princess  of 
Wales  to  conceal  from  herself  the  in> 
tention  of  the  advice  which  has  now 
been  given  to  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
the  probability  that  there  are  ultimate 
objects  in  view,  pregnant  with  danger 
to  the  security  of  the  succession,  and 
the  domestic  peace  of  the  realm. 

**  Under  these  circumstances,  even 
if  the  Princess’s  duty  towards  herself 
could  suffer  her  to  remain  silent,  her 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  her  daughter, 
and  to  the  highest  interests  of  the 
country,  compels  her  to  make  this 
comnaunication  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  incloses 
copies  of  the  correspondence  which 
has  passed,  and  which  she  requests 
Mr  Speaker  will  communicate  to  the 
House.” 

After  this  letter  had  been  read,  Mr 
Methuen  moved,  **  That  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  to  pray 
his  Royal  Highness  that  he  will  be 

Saciously  pleased  to  acquaint  this 
ouse,  by  whose  advice  his  Royal 
Highness  was  induced  to  form  the  *  fix¬ 
ed  and  unalterable  determination  never 
to  meet  her  Royal  Highness  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales  upon  any  occasion,  either 
in  private  or  public,’  as  communicated 
by  his  Royal  Highness  to  her  Majes¬ 
ty  ;  together  with  the  reasons  submit¬ 
ted  to  his  Royal  Highness,  upon  which 
such  advice  was  founded.” 

In  support  of  this  unreasonable  mo¬ 
tion,  Mr  Methuen  exclaimed,  “  What, 


sir,  shall  the  boasted  liberty  of  this 
country  be  henceforth  considered  but  as 
an  empty  name  !  Shall  that  soil,  which 
has  been  hitherto  said  to  confer,  instao- 
taneously,  freedom  on  the  most  abject 
slave  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  tread 
it — must  this  sacred  soil  lose  its  long, 
acknowledged  charm,  and  sink  to  the 
lowest  levu  in  the  scale  of  nations! 
Shall  this  House,  distinguished  as  it 
has  been  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  in 
the  cause  of  the  poor  African,  deny 
the  smallest  portion  of  the  same  chris* 
tian-like  balm,  to  heal  the  wounds  of  a 
princess  !  Or  is  it  for  the  slave  alone 
that  the  manly  heart  can  feel,  or  the 
eloquent  tongue  can  plead  ?  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  House,  if  the  very  cir* 
cumsiance  of  the  Princess  Charlotte 
being  at  all  permitted  to  see  her  mo¬ 
ther,  is  not  a  strong  proof  of  her  inno- 
cence  ;  as  her  visits  ought  to  be  alto- 
gether  prohibited,  if  her  mother  were 
an  unfit  person  for  her  society  ?  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  if  -the  Here, 
ditary  Prince  of  Orange  does  not  con¬ 
sider  her  as  innocent,  when  he  writes 
to  her,  as  a  proper  compliment  to  hii 
future  mother-in-law,  to  inform  her 
of  his  approaching  nuptials  with  her 
daughter  i  She  has  received  also  let¬ 
ters  of  congratulation  from  the  Prince 
and  Princess  Dowager  of  Orange.  I 
should  not  be  at  all  astonished  to  hear 
the  publication  of  these  letters  object¬ 
ed  to.  But,  sir,  1  cannot  see  any 
other  course  she  had  left  to  take.  She 
had  already  written  to  you,  sir,  who  so 
ably  and  so  honourably  fill  that  chair 
which  1  am  now  addressing.  She  next 
wrote  to  the  Chancellor,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  the  Regent  himself.  I  need 
not  inform  the  House  with  what  effect. 
She  had  therefore  no  resource,  but  an 
appeal  to  the  hearts  and  understand¬ 
ings  of  her  future  subjects.  But,  dr, 
if  a  precedent  were  wanting  to  vindi¬ 
cate  her  conduct  on  this  occasion,  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  one,  and  that  of 
the  highest  authority.  It  must  be 
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fmh  in  the  memory  of  the  House, 
that  in  the  year  1804,  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  a  spirit 
well  worthy  the  heir-apparent  of  the 
British  throne,  desirous  of  being  fore- 
Bost  in  command  in  case  of  invasion, 
then  threatened  by  that  restless  and 
merciless  scourge  of  mankind,  whose 
lUD  of  glory  is  now  set,  and  whose 
dreams  of  mad  ambition  are  now  hap¬ 
pily  at  an  end,  applied  to  his  Majesty 
for  a  command.  His  Majesty  refused 
the  request ;  the  Prince  felt  his  cha¬ 
racter  concerned,  and  appealed  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  public,  publishing  his 
letters  to  his  Majesty  and  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  Annual  Register  of  that 
year  will  assist  any  gentleman’s  me¬ 
mory  which  may  Im  defective  on  this 
subject.  Among  many  strange  and 
undefined  charges,  for  want  of  proving 
criminality,  I  have  heard  the  charge  of 
bad  taste  most  commonly  urged  against 
her.  But,  sir,  though  I  consider  bad 
tute  as  by  no  means  a  desirable  ingre¬ 
dient  in  the  composition  of  a  princess, 
yet  when  we  reflect  upon  the  various 
perils  with  which  her  paths  through 
life  have  been  beset,  when  we  reflect 
upon  her  education  abroad,  and  her 
situation  at  home,  ought  no  allowances 
to  be  made  for  a  princess  who  has  not 
had  the  happiness  to  have  the  taste,  or 
at  once  to  understand  the  feelings  or 
manners  of  this  country  ?  But,  sir,  1 
agree  with  her  Royal  Highness,  that 
the  time  chosen  to  proscribe  her  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  galling  ;  and  I  feel  the  full 
force  of  that  part  of  her  letter  which 
applies  to  the  approach  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  nuptials  and  the  event  of  her  own 
coronation.  And  1  should  like  to  ask 
if  she  is  to  be  excluded  from  either  of 
these  ceremonies  ?  I  hope  when  the  ne¬ 
cessary  supplies  for  the  marriage  are 
granted  by  parliament,  they  will  be 
^nted  conditionally,  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  shall  be  a  public  one,  and  that 
the  Princess  of  Wales  shall  appear  at  it 


with  all  the  consequence  and  splendour 
due  to  her  situation. 

*<  1  could  have  wished,  ah’,  that  at 
a  time  when  the  peace  of  Europe  is 
settling,  that  of  England  might  nave 
been  confirmed ;  and  that  no  unhal¬ 
lowed  difference  might  have  intruded 
itself  on  the  presence  of  imperial  and 
royal  visitors,  to  quench  the  flame  of 
enthusiasm,  and  check  the  full  tide  of 
gratitude  flowing  towards  those  to 
whom,  under  Providence,  we  are  so 
signally  indebted.  Under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  her  Royal  Highness,  to  use 
her  own  words,  is  entitled  to  be  proved 
guilty,  or  treated  as  innocent.  She 
has  a  right  to  claim  this,  which  is  the 
common  birth-right  of  the  English  ; 
she  has  a  right  to  claim  it  as  a  subject, 
as  a  fellow- creature,  as  the  wife  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  as  the  mother  of 
our  future  Queen.” 

Mr  Bathurst,  in  answer  to  this  gen¬ 
tleman,  said,  **  He  must  observe  that 
there  was  no  prohibition  against  the 
Princess  of  Wales  attending  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  drawing-room.  The  Prince  had 
only  signified  his  determination  of  not 
meeting  her  there ;  and  if  she  had  per¬ 
sisted  in  what  she  was  pleased  to  term 
her  right  of  attending,  it  would  have 
then  been  a  serious  consideration  for 
the  Prince  Regent,  whether  he  could 
go  himself  or  not.  Any  discussion  on 
this  subject  would  come  with  more 
propriety  when  the  future  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  should 
be  moved  for,  in  case  of  her  marriage, 
and  that  her  mother  was  not  present  at 
that  ceremony.  Another  honourable 
member  had  intimated  his  intention  of 
discussing  the  subject,  should  that  oc¬ 
casion  take  place.  It  was  not  an  un¬ 
usual  thing  for  members  of  the  royal 
family  to  be  excluded  from  the  court 
of  the  sovereign.  It  was  a  thing  which 
had  frequently  happened,  without  any 
imputation  against  the  character  of 
those  branches  of  the  royal  family  wh* 
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were  so  excluded,  or  without  any  en¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the  exclusion. 
This  bad  happened  at  different  times 
during  the  reigns  of  George  the  First 
and  C^orge  the  Second,  when  dissen¬ 
sions  between  the  reigning  monarch 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  car¬ 
ried  to  a  greater  height  than  any  dis¬ 
tensions  which  had  since  occurred  a- 
mong  the  members  of  the  royal  fami¬ 
ly.  The  object  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
appeared  to  be,  to  restore  the  Princess 
of  Wales  to  the  Queen’s  drawing¬ 
rooms  ;  but  could  the  House  call  up¬ 
on  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent  to  change  that  sentiment  which 
had  obtained  such  full  poslession  of 
his  mind,  as  to  lead  him  to  wish  for 
her  exclusion  ?  With  regard  to  future 
considerations,  which  had  been  alluded 
to,  they  were  not  now  before  the 
House.  The  only  thing  which  they 
had  under  their  consideration  was,  the 
restriction  of  the  Prinsess  from  attend¬ 
ing  the  Queen’s  drawing-rooms  during 
the  present  month.  He  did  not  con¬ 
ceive  that  this  restriction  necessarily 
imputed  any  animosity  to  her  Royal 
Highness.  Those  unhappy  disagree¬ 
ments  between  the  Prince  Regent  and 
the  Princess  of  Wales  might  have  ori¬ 
ginated  in  difference  of  taste,  and  in 
many  causes  wholly  unconnected  with 
guilt  or  innocence.  He  had  omitted 
to  state,  that  two  royal  duchesses  f  the 
Duchesses  of  Cumberland  and  Glou¬ 
cester)  had  been  excluded  from  the 
drawing-rooms  of  the  Queen,  because 
their  marriages  were  disapproved  of ; 
and  yet  parliament  had  never  thought 
it  proper  to  interfere  on  the  occasion. 
With  regard  to  the  minute  of  council, 
on  which  so  much  stress  had  been  laid, 
it  must  be  recollected,  that  it  made 
a  distinction  between  criminality  and 
othei’  minor  charges.  The  acquittal 
wa|,  therefore,  not  altogether  so  com¬ 
plete  as  the  hon.  gentleman  had  main¬ 
tained.  He  could  not  avoid  express¬ 


ing  his  opinion,  that  the  more  appeals 
were  made  to  the  public,  and  the  more 
this  unhappy  subject  should  be  agi- 
tated,  the  more  irritation  would  be 
produced  by  it,  and  the  more  injury 
would  be  done  to  the  peace  of  the 
roval  family.  The  House  were  now 
called  upon  to  interfere  merely  about 
the  etiquette  of  a  drawing-room.  This 
was  what  he  thought  they  ought  not 
to  be  called  on  to  do  ;  and  therefore 
he  should  give  his  negative  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  proposed.” 

Even  Mr  Ponsonby  could  not  agree 
to  the  motion.  He  said  that  “  he  had 
listened  to  the  honourable  gentleman's 
resolution  or  address  with  much  atten¬ 
tion,  but  could  not  vote  in  its  favour, 
because  he  had  ever  found,  in  the  hii- 
tory  of  the  councils  of  princes,  thit 
resolutions  such  as.  that  of  the  Prince 
Regent  were  liable  to  change,  and  no 
overt  act  had  been  stated  which,  in  hh 
opinion,  called  for  the  interference  of 
the  House.  He,  however,  deeply  la- 
nn^nted  the  letter  sent  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales  by  the  Queen ;  and  had  hoped 
that  what  had  passed  in  this  Honse 
last  year  would  have  put  au  end  for 
ever  to  this  disgraceful  and  injurious 
subject.  It  was  natural  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales  to  publish  the  correspond¬ 
ence,  to  vindicate  herself  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  when  this  new  indignity 
was  cast  upon  her.  Although  he  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  present  motion  as  unpar¬ 
liamentary,  there  were  constitutional 
modes  of  proceeding,  which,  if  resort¬ 
ed  to  with  a  view  of  putting  an  end  to 
these  dissensions,  should  have  his  best 
support.” 

Mr  Tierney  took  a  different  view 
of  the  subject,  and  maintained,  “  that 
as  parliament  knew  only  of  an  income 
belonging  to  the  Princess  of  Wales 
of  50001.  per  annum,  the  House  of 
Commons  ought  at  least  to  be  satisbed 
that  her  revenue  was  equal  to  the  wants 
of  her  high  station.  At  present,  the 
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House  did  not  know  it.  They  would 
recollect,  that  on  her  marriage  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  nation  allow¬ 
ed  150,0001.  for  their  joint  establish¬ 
ment;  but  of  tbit  there  was  only  50001. 
a-year  at  her  own  disposal,  and  at  pre¬ 
sent  the  nation  could  not  tell  how  she 
lived,  or  where  she  found  resources. 
The  remaining  120,0001.  was  for  their 
joint  use,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
splendour  of  their  illustrious  situation 
ia  the  state  ;  but  the  House  must 
judge  what  her  situation  is,  when  it  is 
declared  that  they  can  no  longerbreathe 
the  same  air  together.  The  House 
ought  at  least  to  be  satisfied  that  her 
Royal  Highness  was  properly  provi¬ 
ded  for.” 

Mr  Methuen  was  afterwards  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  withdraw  his  very  un¬ 
constitutional  motion. 

Mr  Methuen,  however,  still  perse¬ 
vered  in  his  object ;  and  on  the  23d 
of  June  moved  a  resolution,  that  the 
House  should  on  the  following  Tues¬ 
day  take  into  consideration  the  corre¬ 
spondence  communicated  to  the  Speak¬ 
er  by  the  Princess  of  Wales.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  this  motion  he  observed,  **  Al¬ 
though  I  deeply  regret  being  under 
the  necessity  once  more  of  addressing 
you  on  a  subject  so  painful  and  dis¬ 
tressing  as  the  present  situation  of  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  persevere  in  the 
object  which  I  have  in  view ;  intend- 
isg,  however,  in  deference  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  House,  as  pretty  distinctly 
expressed  in  the  recent  discussion  on 
this  subject,  not  to  retrace  the  steps 
which  I  took  on  that  occasion,  but  to 
confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of 
her  Royal  Highness's  income  ;  and  for 
that  purpose  alone  shall  I  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  House  to  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  her  Royal  Highness  with 
her  Majesty  and  his  Roysu  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent,  as  the  only  parlia¬ 
mentary  document  on  which  the  pro¬ 
ceeding,  which  I  mean  to  propose,  can 
VOL.  YU.  PART  I. 


be  founded.  Sir,  in  the  same  spirit  of 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  House, 
(an  opinion  which,  I  trust,  I  shall 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  be  so 
presumptuous  as  to  undervalue  or  dis¬ 
regard,)  which  induces  me  to  abstain 
from  other  matter,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  give  a  direction  to  that  generous 
sentiment — the  expression  of  which  on 
the  late  occasion  was  so  universal  and 
so  loud  within  these  walls — that  some¬ 
thing  ought  to  be  done  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  her  Royal  Highness. 
Sir,  I  do  most  deeply  regret,  and  1 
am  indeed  astonished,  that  no  step  has 
been  taken — that  no  communication 
has  been  made  to  this  House,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  memorable  discussion 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  I  sincerely 
lament  it;  for  much  rather  would  I 
see  the  hand  of  government  liberally 
and  spontaneously  stretched  forth  on 
such  an  occasion,  than  that  an  act  of 
bare  justice  should  be  wrung  from  it, 
by  the  voice  of  the  parliament  and  the 
country.  But,  since  the  temperate  ad¬ 
vice  given  to  his  Majesty’s  ministers  by 
a  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  since 
the  unequivocal  expression  of  the  sense 
of  the  House,  since  the  delay  that  has 
occurred,  have  been  unproductive  of 
any  desirable  event,  if  in  the  agitation 
of  the  subject  unpleasant  feelings  should 
be  excited,  either  in  this  House  or  out 
.of  it,  let  the  blame  rest  with  those 
who,  having  the  means  in  their  power 
of  stifling  further  discussion,  by  giving 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent  temperate  and  constitutional  ad¬ 
vice,  and  by  telling  him  the  real  sense 
of  the  parliament  and  the  people,  ei¬ 
ther  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of 
those  means,  or  despised  the  object  for 
the  attainment  of  which  they  might 
have  used  them.  There  is  no  man  who 
deprecates  the  necessity  of  such  dis¬ 
cussions  as  the  present  more  than  my¬ 
self  ;  but  while  that  necessity  exists,  1 
cannot  avoid  continuing  to  odl  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  House  to  the  subject, 
o 
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No  man  laments  more  than  myself, 
that  any  thin^  in  the  shape  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  should  cloud  the  brilliance  of 
the  present  moment.  But  is  it  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that,  because  others  are  bask¬ 
ing  in  the  sunshine  of  happiness,  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales 
is  to  be  content  in  the  cold  shade  of 
obscurity  and  neglect  ?  Is  the  hour  of 
the  triumph  that  she  is  not  permitted 
to  partake  that  in  which  she  is  likely 
to  forget  the  unjust  degradation  that 
she  is  enduring  r  What  must  the  il¬ 
lustrious  foreigners,  so  lately  among 
us,  have  thought  of  British  generosity, 
when  they  heard  the  dis^ceful  fact, 
that  the  allowance  to  her  Royal  High- 
uess  was  so  parsimonious  that  she  was 
unable  to  give  them  a  welcome  or  to 
appear  before  them  in  a  way  becoming 
her  exalted  situation  ?  Is  such  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  consonant  to  the  character 
of  a  feeling,  of  a  liberal,  of  a  high- 
minded  nation  i  Sir,  I  assert  on  the 
best  authority,  although  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  assert  it,  not  only  that  her 
Royal  Highness  is  unable  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  her  station,  but  that  she 
is  even  without  those  comforts  with 
which  her  habits  have  hitherto  fami¬ 
liarised  her.  Let  us  forget,  sir,  that 
this  illustricus  personage  is  a  princess. 
Let  us  consider  the  subject  only  as  fa¬ 
thers  or  brothers.  Let  us  contemplate 
our  daughters  or  our  sisters  so  brand¬ 
ed,  so  degraded.  Let  us  ask  our  con¬ 
sciences  if  an  innocent  woman,  thus 
deserted,  has  no  claim  on  our  defence 
and  support  i — Sir,  when  the  Princess 
of  Wales  married,  she  had  an  allowance 
of  17,0001.  a  year  from  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  besides 
.50001.  a  year  which  she  received  from 
the  Exchequer.  In  1800  his  Royal 
Highness  sent  her  a  message  informing 
her,  that  in  consequence  of  his  own 
embarrassments  he  could  allow  her 
only  12,0001.  a-year.  'u  1809  his 
Roj'al  Highness  undertook  to  pay  her 
Royal  Highness’s  debts,  amounting  to 


49,0001. ;  and  to  restore  her  annual 
allowance  to  its  original  sum  of  17,0001. 
For  nine  years,  therefore,  her  Royal 
Highness  had  50001.  a.year  less  than 
when  she  resided  at.  Carleton-house, 
and  had  no  separate  establishment  to 
maintain.  The  consequence  was  ob¬ 
vious.  Her  Royal  Highness’s  income 
was  so  inadequate  to  her  expenditure, 
that  in  July  last  she  was  un^r  the  ne- 
cessity  of  reducing  her  establishment 
to  seven  domestics,  and  of  almost  en- 
tirely  giving  up  seeing  company.  To 
this  and  other  reductions  ;  and  to  the 

fenerous  and  disinterested  conduct  of 
Ir  St  Leger,  who  had  insisted  on  re¬ 
linquishing  his  salary,  and  who,  as  well 
as  Ladies  Carnarvon  and  Glenbervie, 
was  now  without  any  salary  whatever, 
were  owing  the  happy  circumstance, 
that  at  the  present  moment  her  Royal 
Highness  did  not  owe  a  single  shilling. 
But  is  this  a  situation  in  which  the 
future  queen  of  this  country  ought  to 
be  left  i  Ought  she  to  depend  tor  her 
freedom  from  actual  pecuniary  embar¬ 
rassment  on  the  generosity,  however 
magnanimous,  of  her  household  i  The 
proposition  which  it  is  my  intention  to 
make  on  this  subject  is  by  no  meant 
unprecedented.  In  the  case  of  the 
Princess  Anne,  in  1690,  a  grant  wai 
made  by  this  House,  not  only  without 
a  message  from  the  crown,  but  in  di¬ 
rect  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
crown.  It  is  impossible,  sir,  that  the 
House  can  refuse  to  interfere.  The 
only  income  which  her  Royal  High- 
ness  possesses,  independently  of  hit 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent’s 
pleasure,  is  50001.  a-year,  a  sum  ut¬ 
terly  insufficient  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  dignity  of  her  station.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  but  anticipate  a  favourable 
result  to  my  motion.  It  is  not  a  party 
question.  It  is  a  question  of  common 
justice  to  an  individual,  and  that  indi¬ 
vidual  a  female  of  the  most  exalted 
rank.  But  whatever  may  be  the  issue, 
I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
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ing  that  this  is  a  duty  which  I  hare 
conscientiouslv  undertaken.  Had  I 
heard  the  slightest  hint  of  any  intend* 
ed  arrangement  or  amelioration  of  her 
Royal  Highness’s  situation,  1  would 
have  refrained  from  any  agitation  of 
the  subject :  but  not  having  received 
any  intimation  of  the  kind,  I  had  no 
alternative.  If  in  the  course  of  my 
observations  I  have  alluded  in  strong 
terms  to  her  Royal  Highness’s  situa* 
tion,  those  terms  have  been  forced 
from  me  by  the  strongconviction  which 
I  entertain  of  the  unmerited  hardships 
to  which  her  Royal  Highness  has  for 
a  length  of  time  been  subjected.  1 
cannot  conclude,  sir,  without  assuring 
the  noble  lord  how  mortified  1  am, 
immediately  on  his  return  to  this  place, 
and  after  the  warm  reception  which  he 
has  so  deservedly  experienced  from  the 
House  and  from  the  country,  to  re¬ 
quire  his  attention  to  a  question,  the 
consideration  of  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
must  be  as  painful  to  him  as  it  is  to  the 
nation  at  large.” 

Lord  CasUereagh  replied  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect : 

**  Sir, — 1  am  much  obliged  to  the 
hon.  gentleman  for  the  kind  manner 
in  which  he  has  expressed  himself  with 
respect  to  me  ;  and  I  feel  very  happy 
at  the  nature  of  the  proposition  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  has  brought  for¬ 
ward,  however  inconsistent  it  may  be 
with  bis  original  line  of  proceeding. 
Perhaps,  if  the  course  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  has  this  evening  taken,  had 
been  earlier  adopted,  many  discussions 
on  this  subject  would  have  been  ver^ 
desirably  avoided.  But  certainly  this 
is  the  first  time  that  we  have  been  told 
in  parliament  that  an  extended  provi¬ 
sion  for  her  Royal  Highness  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales  is  the  object  which  her 
Koyal  Highness’s  fnends  have  in  view, 
and  which  they  think  calculated  to  set 
for  ever  at  rest  a  question  which  it  had 
been  much  better  for  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  the  country  had  never 


been  agitated-  But,  sir,  although  I 
am  disposed  to  confine  myself  as  close¬ 
ly  as  possible  to  the  question  to  which 
the  hon.  member  has  also  limited  him¬ 
self,  1  shall  depart  from  that  dry  con¬ 
sideration  as  far  as  will  be  necessary  to 
distinguish  those  topics  which  have 
unfortunately  been  brought  forward 
in  this  House-— unfortunately,  because 
the  only  tendency  they  can  have  is  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  public 
mind,  and  by  no  means  to  effect  any 
advantage  for  the  illustrious  individual 
to  whom  they  immediately  relate. — 
Sir,  1  had  almost  resolved  that  1  would 
not  be  provoked  by  any  question  that 
might  be  raised,  to  become  a  party  to 
a  discussion  on  the  affairs  of  the  royal 
family,  to  the  regulation  of  which  the 
functions  of  parliament  are  not  com¬ 
petent  to  apply  remedy.  1  should 
deeply  deplore  the  situation  in  which 
parliament  would  be  placed,  if  we  were 
obliged  to  listen  to  questions  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  royal  family,  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  which,  if  they  related  to  the 
humblest  individuals  in  the  land,  would 
be  considered  a  gross  breach  of  deli¬ 
cacy  and  propriety.  If  there  be  any 
thing  which  could  deprive  the  royu 
family  of  all  those  soci^  enjoyments  so 
dear  bo  human  nature  in  every  rank 
and  condition,  it  would  be  the  drag¬ 
ging  forth  into  public  view,  under  the 
pretext  of  the  public  interest,  all  the 
interior  circumstances  of  their  lives, 
the  exposition  of  which  would  not  be 
tolerated  by  any  private  family  in  the 
country.  Sir,  1  know  that  it  has  been 
endeavoured  to  justify  some  recent  at¬ 
tempts  of  this  nature,  on  the  ground 
that  his  majesty’s  ministers  have  ne¬ 
glected  to  advise  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent  to  make  a  commu¬ 
nication  to  the  House  on  the  subject 
to  which  1  allude.  But,  sir,  whatever 
information  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales — whatever  informa- 
the  world  may  have  obtained 


tion 


through  indirect  channels  on  that  sub- 
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ject — whatever  confidential  communi¬ 
cations  may  have  been  made  to  foreign 
power*  with  respect  to  it,  yet  never 
could  any  notice  of  such  a  transaction 
be  given  to  parliament,  until  in  its 
progress  it  had  assumed  such  a  shape 
as  would  allow  of  its  reduction  to  a 
formal  document  Sir,  I  am  particu¬ 
larly  anxious  to  remove  an  impression 
which  has  been  endeavoured  to  be 
made  by  an  attempt  to  confound  two 
transactions  which  are  in  fact  wholly 
separate.  It  has  been  insinuated,  that 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  marriage 
deeply  interesting,  not  less  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  large  than  to  the  illustrious  in¬ 
dividuals  more  immediately  concerned, 
are  connected  with  supposed  difficul¬ 
ties,  arising  out  of  the  exclusion  of 
her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales  from  the  court ;  now  this  as¬ 
sertion  is  completely  rebutted,  by  the 
fact  that  the  negociation  for  the  mar¬ 
riage  was  in  active  progress  long  after 
that  exclusion.  It  was  in  active  pro- 
g^ss  so  late  as  the  10th  of  June,  not 
only  after  the  declaration  of  exclusion, 
but  after  the  drawing-room  had  been 
held,  from  which  her  Royal  Highness 
was  excluded,  and  after  the  discus¬ 
sions  in  the  House  upon  the  subject. 
All  this  is  sufficient  completely  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  supposition,  that  between 
the  circumstances  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  there  exists  any  connection 
whatever.  When  the  hon.  gentleman 
gave  his  notice  of  the  present  motion, 
I  had  no  ground  for  supposing  that 
his  object  was  that  which  my  mind  is 
verv  much  relieved  by  finding  it  is.  I 
had  no  ground  for  supposing  that  an 
increase  of  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales’s  pecuniary  means 
was  the  point  he  had  in  view.  Sir, 
whatever  difficulty  I  might  have  felt 
on  any  other  ground  upon  which  the 
discussion  of  Hiis  evening  might  have 
rested,  I  have  none  upon  this  ;  for  I 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  at  the 
present,  more  than  at  any  preceding 


moment,  it  is  the  wish  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent  to  con¬ 
nect  the  feelings  which  arose  out  of 
his  separation  from  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  with  any 
disposition  to  create  or  to  suffer  the 
existence  of  embarrassments  on  her 
part  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  which  can 
with  propriety  be  removed.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  to  this  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  I  supposed  the  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  would  apply  himself.  I  had  ap¬ 
prehended  that  he  would  refer  to  the 
letter  of  her  Royal  Highness,  with  a 
view  to  found  upon  it  some  claim  of 
right,  as  asserted  in  the  letter  itself : 
for  really  as  to  any  addition  to  her 
Royal  Highness’s  income,  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  letter  is  calculated  to 
lead  the  attention  of  the  House  from, 
rather  than  to,  that  circumstance.  It 
is  as  little  mentioned  in  the  letter  as  it 
was  (as  I  am  given  to  understand)  in 
the  speech  of  ^e  hon.  gentleman  on  a 
recent  occasion,  and  in  the  speeches  of 
the  other  hon.  gentlemen  who  took  a 
part  in  that  discussion,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  hon.  gentleman  near  the 
pillar  (Mr  Tierney.)  I  certainly  did 
suppose,  therefore,  that  the  debate  of 
the  present  evening  would  have  taken 
any  range  rather  than  that  to  which 
I  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  it  is 
the  hon.  gentleman’s  objectexclusively 
to  confine  it.  I  certainly  did  expect  to 
hear  asserted  to-night  the  claim  of  her 
Royal  Highness,  as  advanced  in  her 
letter,  to  to  received  at  the  drawing¬ 
room  as  a  matter  of  right.  Sir,  if  his 
majesty’s  ministers  do  that  which  it  is 
their  duty  not  to  do,  or  if  they  omit 
to  do  that  which  it  is  their  duty  to  do, 
there  is  a  power  in  this  House  to  cor¬ 
rect  them.  From  the  controul  of  par¬ 
liament  there  is  no  appeal  but  to  the 
discretion  of  parliament.  Without 
going  into  any  minute  constitutional 
enquiries,  the  fact  is,  that  the  moment 
w«  cease  to  possess  the  confidence  of 
parliament,  that  moment  our  functions 
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are  at  end.  Butt  sir,  it  distinctly  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  that  parliament  and  his 
majesty’s  ministers  will  best  do  their 
duty  to  that  country  which  we  are  all 
anxious  to  serve,  by  keeping  within 
those  limits  which  the  constitution  pre¬ 
scribes.  The  legitimate  authority  of 
parliament  will  never  be  so  respected 
or  respectable,  as  while  we  abstain 
from  attempting  to  do  that  which  ne- 
ver  can  be  practically  executed  with¬ 
out  our  having  first  fiillen  into  an  utter 
misconception  of  our  duty.  Any  en¬ 
deavour  to  regulate  the  sovereign’s 
court,— to  declare  who  shall  or  who 
shall  not  be  there  admitted,  is  of  that 
description.  Any  thing  so  preposte¬ 
rous  as  to  talk  of  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness’s  *  right’  to  be  admitted  to  her 
majesty’s  drawing-room,  I  should  hard¬ 
ly  nave  expected  to  find  in  any  letter 
her  Royal  Highness,  and  still 
less  in  a  letter  of  so  grave  a  nature  as 
that  included  in  the  correspondence  to 
which  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  refers.  Her  majesty’s  drawing¬ 
room  is  certainly  the  place  in  which  we 
pay  our  duty  to  her  majesty  ;  but,  ne¬ 
vertheless,  it  is  the  court  of  the  sove¬ 
reign.  It  is  called  by  the  king’s  offi¬ 
cers,  and  not  by  those  of  the  queen, 
who  merely  attend  at  her  majesty’s 
right  hand  for  the  purpose  of  introdu¬ 
cing  the  visitors.  Parliament  has  no 
thing  to  do  with  the  sovereign’s  court. 
They  are  not  the  fit  judges  who  ought 
to  be  received  at  that  court,  and  who 
ought  not — who  should  be  treated 
with  kindness,  and  who  with  indiffer¬ 
ence.  It  is  not  essential  to  the  sove¬ 
reign  that  he  should  have  a  court  at 
all.  If  the  sovereign  were  compelled 
to  receive  or  to  deny  those  whom  his 
ministers  or  parliament  chose  that  he 
should  so  receive  or  deny,  his  situa¬ 
tion  would  indeed  be  most  degrading- 
ly  miserable  and  abject.  He  would  not 
enjoy  that  freedom  in  his  court  to 
which  the  meanest  individual  in  the 
land  was  entitled  in  his  own  habita¬ 


tion.  In  his  court,  as  in  his  family, 
the  sovereign  is  unquestionably  the  fit 
master  of  his  own  regulations,  and  has 
the  undoubted  right  to  receive  whom, 
and  when,  and  how  he  pleases. 

Sir,  I  know  that  attempts  have 
been  made  to  connect  the  motives 
which  have  operated  on  the  mind  of 
the  illustrious  person  now  exercising 
the  sovereign  authority  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  in  the  late  transaction,  with  the 
supposed  revulsion  of  feeling  which  he 
experienced  at  the  time  that  his  royal 
father  directed  that  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Princess  of  Wales  should  be 
received  at  court.  I  deny  that  there 
is  any  proof  direct,  or  by  inference,  of 
such  a  connection.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  feelings  of  his  Royal 
Highness  which  occasioned  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  royal  pair  (and  1  am  sure 
no  man  more  deeply  laments  that  sepa¬ 
ration  than  myself)  the  fact  is,  that  he 
had  met  her  Royal  Highness  in  the 
drawing-room  long  after  the  event  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  But,  sir,  no 
one  who  has  observed  any  thing  of  the 
course  of  public  events  since  that  pe¬ 
riod,  can  remain  unconvinced  that, 
either  by  design  or  by  misconduct,  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  assumed  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  complexion  from  that  which  they 
then  bore.  Her  Royal  Highness  had 
been  made  the  vehicle  of  direct  insult 
on  the  character  and  conduct  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
exercising  the  sovereignty  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  IS  impossible  to  disguise  the 
fact,  that  persons  have  been  permitted 
to  approach  her  Royal  Highness  who 
have  been  detected  in  a  cabal  through 
the  medium  of  the  press,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  degrading  the  royal  family  ia 

ireneral,  and  more  particularly  of  vili- 
ying  the  illustrious  individual  at  the 
head  of  the  state,  and  of  attempting  to 
debase  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  family,  of 
his  country,  and  even  of  his  children. 

it  never  could  be  maintained  ^3  ^ 
principle,”  continued  the  noble  lord. 
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**  that  a  person  ought  to  he  admitted 
to  court  who  had  not  sufficient  firm¬ 
ness  to  prevent  herself  from  being  made 
the  vehicle  of  the  most  illiberal  attacks 
against  the  sovereign  of  the  country. 
It  must  not,  by  any  means,  be  suppo¬ 
sed  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales  from  court  rests  now  on  the 
same  grounds  as  it  did  on  a  former  oc¬ 
casion,  when  his  majesty  was  pleased 
to  admit  her  again  to  court,  after  the 
investigation  of  a  subject  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  nature.  His  majesty’s  minis¬ 
ters  were  disposed  to  rest  the  case  on 
the  ground  of  the  facts  which  really 
existed.  Every  man  in  the  House  and 
in  the  country  must  feel  undisguised 
the  misfortune  which  I  am  compelled 
to  admit,  that  from  causes  which  can¬ 
not  now  be  explained,  and  which  the 
House  are  but  little  likely  to  under¬ 
stand  in  their  bearings,  or  to  be  able 
to  heal — ^in  point  of  fact,  the  separa¬ 
tion  is  as  complete  and  final,  and  as 
hopeless,  with  respect  to  remedy,  as 
any  transaction  in  human  society  can 
be  supposed  to  be^  I  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  suppose  that  the  difference  will 
at  any  future  period  assume  a  different 
result ;  but  I  think  it  will  administer 
some  light  to  the  House  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion,  without  looking  minute¬ 
ly  into  the  transaction,  and  without 
endeavouring  to  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  it  in  all  its  bearings,  to 
learn  the  fact,  that  the  view  which  I 
now  take  of  this  unfortunate  variance, 
is  that  which  was  taken  by  his  majes¬ 
ty.  His  majesty  considered  it  so  hope¬ 
less  a  matter  ever  to  bring  the  parties 
together  with  any  thing  like  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  their  own  feelings,  that  he 
viewed  it  in  the  light  of  a  misfortune 
which  had  arrived  to  such  a  degree  of 
height,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  think,  by 
any  discussion,  to  put  an  end  to  it, 
and  the  only  thing  tnat  remained  to  be 
done  was  to  see  how  the  matter  could 
be  managed  in  the  way  least  painful  to 
the  parties  who  were  the  object  of  it. 


Without  being  considered  as  very  for¬ 
ward  in  laying  before  the  House  in¬ 
formation  with  respect  to  a  transaction 
of  so  painful  a  nature,  I  trust  I  shall 
be  excused  for  stating  to  them,  that 
there  is  in  existence  a  solemn  instru¬ 
ment,  signed  by  the  parties,  approved 
of  by  his  majesty,  and  to  which  the 
signature  of  his  majesty  is  adhibited, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  ministers  of  that  day.  This  in. 
strument  provides  for  a  distinct  estab¬ 
lishment  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
admits  the  fact  of  the  separation  ^ing 
inevitable — ( Here  the  noble  lord  was 
asked  across  the  table  the  date  of  thn 
instrument  i  He  answered,  1809.) 
The  king  knowing  all  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  this  disagreement,  and  as  the 
head  of  his  family,  and  from  his  moral 
character,  being  the  person  best  quali¬ 
fied  to  form  a  judgment  respecting  it, 
considered  the  separation  as  so  com¬ 
plete,  that  he  lent  his  sanction,  as  so¬ 
vereign  and  father,  to  the  separation. 
The  Princess  of  Wales  accepted  the 
arrangement,  which  was  then  made  sa¬ 
tisfactory  to  herself,  and  undertook  to 
live  on  the  income  which  was  allowed 
her,  without  incurring  any  further 
debts.  Without  meaning  to  contend 
that  what  was  a  satisfactory  sum  at  that 
period  was  one  which  ought  not  to  be 
unsatisfactory  now,  or  without  going 
so  far  as  to  say,  that  if  the  House  is 
inclined  to  think  that  a  more  Uberal 
allowance  ought  now  to  be  made  to 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  a  new  arrange¬ 
ment  should  not  be  entered  into,  1 
trust,  before  I  conclude,  I  shall  have 
established  this  fact,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  feelings  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  as  to  the  circumstance  of  living 
with  her,  he  never  wished  to  visit  on 
her  the  consequences  of  the  disagree¬ 
ment  in  a  pecuniary  shape.  In  1809, 
when  til.?  feelings  of  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  must  be  supposed  to  have  been 
warmest  on  this  subject,  he  came  for¬ 
ward  himself  to  pay  her  debts,  and 
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those  debts  were  paid  out  of  his  own 
income.  There  never  was,  I  am  fully 
convinced,  a  feeling  in  his  Royal  High, 
ness’s  mind,  that  any  thing  like  money 
ought  to  be  a  question  between  them. 
At  the  period  of  1809,  (for,  as  was 
stated  by  the  hon.  gentleman  in  con. 
sequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s  income,  that  of  the  Prin- 
cess  of  Wales  had  been  reduced  to 
12,000/.,  which,  with  5,000/.  she  re. 
ceived  out  of  the  Exchequer,  made  in 
all  17,000/. )  he  found  her  in  debt,  and 
that  the  income  which  she  received 
had  not  been  sufficient  to  keep  her  out 
of  debt.  At  this  time  his  Royal  High, 
ness  said,  rather  than  this  should  be 
thrown  on  the  public,  he  was  ready  to 
take  on  himself  the  payment  of  her 
debts,  and  to  add  5,000/.  to  her  in. 
come,  making  it  in  all,  22,000/.,  pro. 
vided  that  he  had  any  reasonable  as. 
surance  that  no  debt  contracted  by 
her  should  in  future  be  brought  for. 
ward  against  his  Royal  Highness.— 
Rather  than  bring  this  subject  before 
parliament,  he  consented  to  pay  her 
debts,  and  to  grant  an  addition  to  her 
income  to  secure  her  from  the  necessi. 
ty  of  contracting  debts  in  future.  I 
trust  the  House  will  feel  the  delicacy 
with  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  acted 
in  thus  witholding  from  parliament 
and  the  public  the  discussion  of  this 
subject.  At  this  time  there  was  a  so¬ 
lemn  deed  prepaaed,  assuming  the  se¬ 
paration  of  the  parties,  which  gave  his 
Royal  Highness  the  security  of  his 
majesty  and  his  m^esty’s  ministers, 
that  he  should  be  freed  from  future 
debts  on  making  the  proposed  addition 
to  the  income  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
This  addition  was  then  accepted  as 
sufficient.  At  the  time  1  allude  to, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  an  income  of 
120,000/.  which,  after  deducting  the 
property-tax,  amounted  to  108,000/. 
From  the  high  and  delicate  regard  of 
his  Royal  Highness  to  the  interests  of 
his  creditors,  although  many  of  his 


debts  were  contracted  at  a  period  of 
life  which  rendered  them  extremely 
questionable,  he  devoted  the  sum  of 
^,000/.  annually  towards  the  payment 
of  his  debts.  After  deducting  the 
property-tax,  and  the  sum  set  apart 
for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  the  re¬ 
venue  or  the  Prince  of  Wales  amount¬ 
ed  to  70,000i. ;  but  even  before  the 
addition  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
12,000/.  out  of  that  70,000/.  was  paid' 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  so  that  the 
5,000/.  additional  allowed  in  1809, 
with  that  12,000/.,  made  in  all  a  de¬ 
duction  of  17,000/.  from  the  income 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  reducing  it  to 
53,000/.  The  debts  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales  amounted  to  49,000/.  (they 
amounted  in  reality  to  80,000/.,  but 
they  had  been  reduced  to  the  former 
sum  in  consequence  of  a  grant  from 
the  droits  of  Admiralty,)  and  the 
Prince  took  that  debt  on  himself,  and 
undertook  farther  to  set  apart  10,000/. 
a- year  to  liquidate  that  debt,  reducing 
himself  to  ^e  sum  of  43,000/.  of  in¬ 
come  as  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  this, 
with  13,000/.  which  he  derived  from 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  was  the  whole 
sum  on  which  he  was  reduced  to  live. 

1  have  no  doubt  that  the  House  will 
agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  he 
made  a  very  large  provision  for  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  when  his  own  in¬ 
come  was  merely  53,000/.,  in  allowing 
her  27,000/.  a- year.  However  the 
House  may  feel  with  respect  to  the 
adequacy  of  this  income  at  the  present 
period,  whether  she  is  now  liberally 
provided  for  or  not,  1  question  if  ever 
theie  was  a  . husband  who  made  great¬ 
er  sacrifices  for  the  comfortable  estab¬ 
lishment  of  his  wife  than  the  Prince  of 
Wales  then  did.  However  the  conduct 
of  his  Royal  Highness  may  be  tortu¬ 
red,  and  whatever  unfavourable  con¬ 
structions  may  be  put  on  it,  I  defy 
any  person  to  say  that  he  ever  betray¬ 
ed  any  thing  of  a  vindictive  nature  to¬ 
wards  her,  or  the  smallest  wish  to  in- 
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terfere  with  her  social  comforts.  On 
the  contrary,  he  made  sacrifices  which 
no  other  husband  in  the  land,  had  he 
been  brought  before  parliament,  would 
have  been  called  on  to  make.  So  far 
from  the  existence  of  the  colour  of 
mind  which  has  been  falsely  attributed 
to  his  Royal  Highness,  if  he  could 
have  possibly  increased  her  income 
without  being  supposed  to  be  truck, 
ling  with  the  base  attacks  which  were 
continually  made  on  him,  he  would  not 
have  waited  for  the  suggestion  of  his 
ministers,  had  she  disentangled  her* 
aelf  from  the  base  cabal  by  whom  she 
'was  surrounded.  "With  the  greatest 
satisfaction  he  would  have  entered  in¬ 
to  the  feeling  of  her  wants  himself, 
and  not  have  suffered  his  family  to  be 
dragged,  as  it  hasbeen,  before  the  pub¬ 
lic.  His  Royal  Highness  has  not  made 
the  addition  hitherto,  and  the  House 
will  see  why  he  did  not.  He  was  not 
disposed  to  perform  an  act  of  indul¬ 
gence  till  he  had  performed  an  act  of 
justice,  or  to  give  that  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales  which  her  creditors  had  a 
title  to  enjoy.  Till  the  month  of  Janu¬ 
ary  in  this  present  year,  the  10,000/. 
annually  has  been  applied  in  extin¬ 
guishing  the  49,000/.,  and  his  Royal 
Highness  considered  that  her  credi¬ 
tors  had  a  claim  on  him  for  that  sum. 
I  have  not  seen,  till  the  present  day, 
any  moment  when  his  Royal  Hi|[h- 
Bess  could,  with  propriety,  lend  him¬ 
self  to  any  object  oi  a  pecuniary  na¬ 
ture,  which  the  Princess  of  Wales 
might  have  had  in  view — and  when 
that  object  was  masked  and  covered 
by  attacks  against  the  Prince  Regent. 
And,  in  my  opinion,  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness’s  ministers  would  have  disgraced 
him,  had  they  advised  him  to  listen  to 
any  question  of  a  money  nature  when 
his  honour  was  attacked.  It  was  our 
duty  to  brave  all  these  attacks  ;  but  in 
a  country  like  Great  Britain, — a  coun¬ 
try  of  truth  and  justice — we  felt  that 
a  moment  must  come  when  the  truth 


would  be  apparent - when  justice 

would  be  done  to  the  sentiments  of 
his  Royal  Highness — and  when  we 
might,  with  propriety,  call  on  the  par¬ 
ties  to  say,  if  money  was  their  object, 
whether  it  bad  ever  been  refused? 
and  when  we  might  assert,  that  there 
never  was  a  feeling  in  hit  Royal  High¬ 
ness’s  mind  t«  make  the  crown  an  in¬ 
strument  for  placing  the  Princess  of 
Wales  in  an  uncomfortable  and  embar¬ 
rassed  situation. 

**  Sir,  it  is  with  the  greatest  struggle 
of  mind  that  I  have  bran  able  to  bring 
myself  to  trespass  to  long  on  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  House.  But  if  there  it 
any  regard  in  the  House  for  the  fami¬ 
ly  which  brought  liberty  with  it  into 
this  country,  and  preserved  it  amidst 
all  the  struggles  which  have  rent  and 
torn  so  many  other  parts  of  the  world, 
they  will  not  lend  themselves  to  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  degrade  that  family  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nation,  and  suffer  their 
names  to  be  bandied  about  in  a  way 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  ih  the 
case  of  the  meanest  family  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  With  respect  to  the  hon.  mem¬ 
ber’s  suggestion,  I  have  no  objection 
to  meet  any  proposal  which  may  be 
hereafter  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  ;  but  I  must  object 
to  the  present  motion,  as  being  so 
little  calculated  to  lead  to  the  object 
which  the  hon.  member  professes  to 
have  in  view,  because  I  am  satisfied 
that  nothing  advantageous  could  grow 
out  of  it,  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  would  be  the  means  of  introducing 
those  circumstances  of  degradation 
which  we  ail  lament  should  ever  have 
been  brought  before  the  House  or  the 
country.  It  is  impossible,  therefore, 
that  on  the  part  of  the  crown  I  should 
ever  give  my  consent  to  a  proposition 
so  little  expected  as  that  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  and  so  little  agreeing  with 
the  shape  he  now  gave  to  the  ques- 
tion.  But  if  it  is  the  feeling  of  parlia* 
ment  that  the  establishment  of  the 
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Princess  of  Wales  should  be  placed  on 
a  footing  more  agreeable  to  her  feel¬ 
ings,  and  suitable  to  her  rank,  and  if 
this  question  shall  be  separated  from 
those  circumstances  under  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  veiled,  I  have  no  he- 
sitition  in  saying,  that  I  shall,  on  a 
future  day,  1m  enabled  to  give  that 
consent  which  is  necessary  on  the  part 
of  the  crown  to  give  effect  to  the 
wishes  of  the  House.  In  doing  this, 
the  House  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  feel 
that  they  are  doing  little  more  than 
bis  Royal  Highness  has  already  done 
out  of  his  limited  means,  when  the 
feelings  of  reluctance  towards  the 
Princess  of  Wales  must  have  been  in 
full  force,  and  that  if  the  arrangement, 
which  may  be  hereafter  given,  has  not 
taken  place  earlier,  it  is  merely  be¬ 
cause  those  who  conceived  themselves, 
or  pretended  to  be,  the  friends  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  advised  her  to 
claim  that  arrangement  on  grounds 
which  were  not  tenable,  or  because 
they  had  other  objects  in  view ;  and 
that  it  is  only  now,  when  they  were 
pleased  to  be  more  candid,  after  doing 
irreparable  mischief,  by  unnecessarily 
agitating  the  feelings  of  his  Royal 
Highness  and  the  country,  that  such 
a  proposal  could  with  any  propriety 
be  listened  to.  On  these  grounds,  I 
must  resist  the  present  motion,  but,  as 
1  have  already  stated,  I  shall,  on  a  fu¬ 
ture  day,  be  authorised  to  give  the 
consent  of  the  crown  to  such  reason¬ 
able  addition  to  the  income  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  as  shall  seem  to 
meet  the  sense  of  parliament.” 

Mr  Grattan  said,  that  he  appro¬ 
ved  of  the  object  of  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  gentleman,  because  that  object 
was,  by  an  exertion  of  the  ordinary 
power  of  the  House,  practically  to  re¬ 
pel  the  calumnies  thrown  on  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales.  This 
object  was  to  be  effected,  not  by  re- 
rtoring  her  to  her  dignities,  but  by 
increasing  the  means  of  maintaining  her 
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establishment.  But  the  object  of  the 
noble  lord  was  the  same,  provided  it 
could  be  done  in  a  manner  respectful 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  It  was  pro¬ 
per  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  should 
be  supported  by  parliament,  provided 
for  by  parliament,  but  not  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  her  a  victory  over 
her  husband.  As  the  noble  lord  had 
in  view  the  same  object,  not  perhaps 
as  the  Princess  of  Wales  had,  but  as 
the  parliament  ought  to  have,  he  was 
glad  to  accede  to  his  suggestion,  and 
to  suffer  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gen¬ 
tleman  to  be  withdrawn  ;  because  if 
the  hon.  gentleman  persisted  in  his 
motion,  and  failed,  he  would  injure 
the  cause  he  espoused  ;  and  if  he  suc¬ 
ceeded,  he  would  do  no  more  than  the 
ministers  consented  to  do.  The  dis¬ 
pute  was  about  the  manner,  and  the 
manner  of  the  hon.  gentleman  would 
fail,  while  that  of  the  noble  lord  would 
succeed  :  He  could  not,  therefore, 
but  prefer  the  manner  of  the  noble 
lord.  The  case  was  this  i  papers  had 
been  communicated  to  the  Speaker, 
and  by  him  to  the  House,  containing 
a  correspondence,  which  stated  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  would  not  enter 
any  company  where  his  wife  should 
be.  What  md  this  prove  ?— An  en¬ 
tire  separation  in  mind  }  as  what  had 
been  said  by  the  noble  lord,  proved  a 
complete  separation  by  instrument  be¬ 
tween  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his 
wife.->By  parliament,  what  course 
was  to  be  taken,  if  they  were  to  enter 
into  the  quarrel?  (which  certainly 
should  never  be  done  but  in  the  last 
instance.)  To  attempt  to  oblige  his 
Royal  Highness  to  take  back  his  wife 
would  be  unjustifiable— to  interfere  to 
procure  her  admission  to  the  queen’s 
drawing-rooms,  was  a  power  which 
it  might  be  doubted  whether  or  no  it 
was  within  the  province  of  the  House 
to  exert,  it  being  a  matter  not  strictly 
political,  but  comparatively  trivial. 
How,  then,  could  the  House  act,  but 
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by  providing  for  the  lady — by  decla¬ 
ring,  that  as  she  was  not  admitted  to 
share  in  the  establishment  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  parliament  would  give  her  one 
of  her  own  ?  This  he  thought  the  best 
possible  way  of  proceeding  for  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  wife,  the  feelings  of  the 
husband, and  the  dignity  of  the  House.” 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that,  as 
he  found  the  sense  of  the  House  to  be 
in  favour  of  an  addition  to  the  revenue 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  though  he 
bad  no  positive  instruction  upon  the 
subject,  yet  from  his  general  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  he  felt  himself  justified  in  gi¬ 
ving  his  consent  to  any  measure  that 
had  in  view  to  effectuate  that  object.” 

Mr  Methuen  accordingly  withdrew 
his  motion  once  more. 

On  the  ♦th  of  July,  Lord  Castle- 
reagb,  after  some  unimportant  discus¬ 
sion  as  to  the  matter  of  form,  moved, 
in  a  committee  upon  the  documents 
referred  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  to 
the  House,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  that  his  Majesty  be  en¬ 
abled  to  grant  the  annual  sum  of 
50,0001.  out  of  the  consolidated  fund 
of  Great  Britain,  for  the  maintenance 
of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
of  Wales.”  In  support  of  this  pro¬ 
position  Lord  Castlereagh  observed, 
“  it  is  my  wish,  before  I  proceed  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  subject,  to  correct  some 
misapprehensions  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  income  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  which  have  gone  abroad  at 
various  periods,  but  which  do  not  vary 
the  result.  An  hon.  member  has  re¬ 
peated  the  Statement  made  by  an  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr  Methuen)  on  a  former 
night,  that  previous  to  the  year  18(X), 
the  income  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
was  17,0001,  besides  the  5,0(X)1.  for 
her  privy  purse,  paid  out  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer.  If  1  am  correctly  informed, 
drawing  my  intelligence  through  the 
most  authentic  channels,  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  previous  to  the  year  1800, 


had  no  fixed  annual  income,  and  that 
after  that  year  12,0001.  were  allowed. 
While  her  Royal  Highness  continued 
to  reside  at  Carlton  House,  her  fixed 
income  was  only  5,0001.  allowed  by 
act  of  parliament,  her  other  expences 
being  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  for 
domestic  charges,  as  the  bills  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  entirely  a  mis¬ 
take  to  suppose,  that  upon  any  occa¬ 
sion  I  spoke  of  a  formal  deed  of  sepa¬ 
ration  :  That  which  amounted  to  the 
same  thing  was  signed  in  If  00,  which 
fi<-st  estamished  a  fixed  income  for  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  It  is  not  the  fact 
that  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  allow¬ 
ed  20,0001.  before  she  quitted  Carlton 
House  ;  but  it  is  true,  that  on  leavug 
it  12,0001.  a-year  was  granted,  not  as 
any  deduction,  but  as  a  new  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  a  fixed  income.  I  must 
repeat,  what  I  said  upon  a  former 
night,  that,  considering  the  existing 
circumstances  of  his  Royal  Highness, 
this  allowance  was  as  liberal  or  more 
liberal  than  any  individual  so  situated 
would  have  given  ;  it  exceeded  one 
quarter  of  his  whole  income.  1  will 
not  enter  now  into  any  arguments  re¬ 
specting  extravagancies  on  either  side, 
but  on  tl.e  part  ot  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
I  do  maintain,  that  he  acted  in  this 
engagement  with  the  same  liberality 
that  has  ever  marked  his  conduct  to¬ 
wards  the  Princess  of  Wales.  He 
took  upon  himself,  in  1809,  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  49,0001.,  the  debt  of  his  wife, 
who  lived  in  a  state  of  separation,  and 
rather  than  allow  her  creditors  to  suf¬ 
fer,  he  put  himself  to  great  personal 
inconvenience.  With  respect  to  the 
amount  of  the  debts  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  the  hon.  member  and  the 
House  will  see  that  if  the  sum  of 
49,0001.,  paid  in  1809,  be  divided  in¬ 
to  an  annual  income  between  that  date 
and  the  separation  in  1800,  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  annual  income  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  was  more  than 
22,0001.  per  annum.  This  was  ex* 
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elusive  of  the  sums  paid  out  of  the 
droits  of  Admiralty,  amounting  to 
82,0001.  and  6,0001.  The  actu^  re¬ 
duction,  however,  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  income,  from  1800  to  1809, 
WAS  22,0001.  per  annum.  It  now 
came  to  the  question,  what  addition 
k  was  fit  to  make  to  the  revenue  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  what  sum 
'  k  was  expedient  for  parliament  to 
grant  i 

“  At  the  time  the  arrangement  was 
made  in  1809,  it  was  intended  to  be 
6nal  and  binding  upon  the  parties  who 
treated,  as  in  a  state  of  absolute  and 
complete  separation.  However  con¬ 
clusive  it  might  be  upon  them,  it  does 
not,  however,  preclude  parliament 
from  interfering  to  enable  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales  to  maintain  an  establish¬ 
ment  more  suited  to  her  station  in  the 
country.  The  measure  which,  under 
all  the  circumstanr^s,  I  think  most 
desirable,  is  to  raise  the  income  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales  to  that  point 
to  which  it  would  be  raised  in  the 
event  of  the  demise  of  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent  ;  for,  without  entering  into  legal 
details  as  to  the  nature  of  the  separa¬ 
tion,  it  is  universally  known  to  be  as 
complete,  in  fact,  as  any  separation 
which  can  take  place  between  two 
persons.  As,  therefore,  the  Princess 
of  Wales  cannot  be  in  the  enjoyment 
of  those  advantages  which,  if  both 
these  illustrious  persons  lived  toge¬ 
ther,  she  would  receive,  and  as  it  is 
not  within  the  province  of  parliament 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  these  dif¬ 
ferences,  nor  consistent  with  the  inte¬ 
rest  or  dignity  of  the  royal  family  that 
any  question  respecting  their  diffe¬ 
rences  should  be  entertained  in  this 
House — it  seems  consistent  with  jus¬ 
tice  that  her  Royal  Highness  should 
be  placed  in  the  same  situation  pending 
this  separation,  in  which  she  would 
stand  in  the  event  of  another  calamity. 
By  the  proposition  which  I  shall  sub¬ 
mit  t«  the  conuaittee,  the  income  of 


her  Royal  Highness  will  thus  be  rai¬ 
sed  to  a  net  amount  of  50,000/.  per 
annum.  The  manner  in  which  I  wish 
to  propose  this  income  to  be  payable, 
is,  that  the  whole  charge  of  it  should 
rest  on  the  consolidated  fund,  instead 
of  being  in  part  issued  from  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  in 
part  from  the  Exchequer,  as  is  the 
case  at  present ;  and  that  the  public 
shall  be  indemnified  to  the  amount  of 
the  sum  which  is  at  present  paid  to 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  out  of  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  Prince  Regent. 

**  As  to  the  natureof  the  arrangement 
formerly  made  between  the  Pnnee  of 
Wales  and  the  Princess,  the  object 
was,  that  his  Royal  Highness  should 
not  be,  subsequently  to  the  signing  of 
that  paper,  liable  to  the  debts  con¬ 
tracts  by  the  Princess.  It  is  true 
that  it  was  only  on  the  generosity  of 
his  Royal  Highness  that  the  creditors 
of  the  Princess  had  any  claim ;  as  they 
had  not  complied  with  the  rules  of  the 
law  enacted  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  income,  in  which  it 
was  enacted,  *  that  unless  all  debts 
were  given  in  within  three  months  af¬ 
ter  they  had  been  contracted,  they 
should  not  be  re-claimable.*  Thus  it 
was  to  the  generosity  of  his  Royal 
Highness,  that  the  creditors  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  were  indebted  for 
the  payment  which  has  been  alluded 
to,  and  not  to  any  want,  on  the  part 
of  his  Royal  Highness,  of  legal  pro¬ 
tection.  But  his  Royal  Highness  was 
not  secure  against  being  liable  to  the 
future  debts  of  the  Princess,  as  he 
might  at  any  time  have  been  obliged 
to  pay  any  debt  contracted  by  the 
Princess,  if  her  creditors  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  give  in  their  claims  to  the 
Prince  within  the  stated  time.  It  may 
be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  it  would 
not  have  been  a  sufficient  bar  to  the 
recovery  from  the  Prince  of  all  debts 
contracted  by  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
that  the  two  illustrious  persons  were 
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notoriously  in  a  state  of  separation, 
and  that  tier  Royal  Highness  had  a 
separate  allowance  assigned  for  her 
sustenance.  If  in  such  a  case,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  all  deeds  of  separation, 
the  creditors  of  the  wife  could  not 
pccorer,  ^  fortiori  with  a  deed  of  sepa¬ 
ration  they  could  not  have  any  claim. 
But  it  was  the  peculiar  situation  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  at  that  time,  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  justice  to  his  actual 
creditors,  the  parliament  had  taken 
away  from  him  the  ability  of  incurring 
debts,  and  from  entering  into  any 
deed  which  might  affect  nis  income. 
It  was  thus  that  his  Royal  Highness 
required  the  protection  of  the  law 
more  than  any  other  subject,  and  it 
was  to  this  purpose  that  the  paper 
which  has  been  presented  to  the  House 
was  drawn  up,  and  his  majesty’s  sig¬ 
nature  afExed,  not  only  as  a  proof  of 
the  separation  of  the  illustrious  parties, 
and  the  separate  maintenance,  but  that 
there  was  not  only  the  separation  de 
focto,  but  such  an  imprabability,  or 
rather  impossibility,  that  a  termination 
of  this  separation  should  take  place, 
that  his  majesty  was  induced  to  lend 
his  sanction  to  the  deed  of  arrange¬ 
ment.  Fr«m  motives  of  delicacy,  bis 
Royal  Highness  had,  at  the  same  time, 
undertaken  to  pay  the  debts  previous¬ 
ly  contracted  by  the  Princess,  with 
the  assurance  on  the  part  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  conveyed  in  the  paper  which  has 
been  mentioned,  that  in  future  cases, 
if  any  such  occurred,  he  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  seek  protection  from  parlia¬ 
ment. 

“  As  to  the  nature  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  measure,  it  will  be  unne¬ 
cessary  for  me  to  detail  them  minutely, 
untill  the  bill  itself  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  parliament.  It 
will  not  be  adviseable  to  place  her 
Royal  Highness  under  the  same  disa¬ 
bility  in  which  the  parliament  has 
thought  fit  to  place  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  because,  in  fact,  no  debt  has 


been  lately  incurred  by  her  Royal 
Highness  to  call  for  the  interference 
of  parliament.  Another  object  of  the 
measure  I  shall  propose  is,  to  protect 
the  Prince  Regent  from  the  payment 
of  any  debts  which  may  in  future  be 
contracted  by  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
as  her  Royal  Highness  will  now  have  a 
distinct  separate  income  charged  on  the 
consolidated  fund.  I  wish  to  propose 
that  the  net  annual  sum  of  50,000/.  be 
granted  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
that  the  5,000/.  per  annum,  and  the 
1 7,000/  per  annum,  which  she  at  pre 
sent  enjoys,  be  withheld  from  the 
Prince  Regent’s  income.” 

Although  the  House  of  Commons 
had  thus  expressed  its  readiness  to  pro¬ 
vide  in  a  very  handsome  manner  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
yet  this  illustrious  person  declined  to 
profit  by  a  disposition  so  liberal ;  and, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Speaker,  expressed 
her  wish  that  35  in  place  of  50,0001 
per  annum  should  be  granted  her. 
The  ministers  of  the  crown  were  thus 

fdaced  in  an  awkward  situation,  the 
arger  grant  having  been  proposed  by 
them.  Lord  Castlereagh  accordingly, 
when  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
brought  up,  “  rose  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  House  to  the  letter  to  the 
chair  from  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  in  which  she  was 
pleased  to  intimate  to  the  House,  that 
It  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  her  if 
the  vote  of  the  committee  of  50,0001. 
was  reduced  to  .35,0001.  persuinum.  It 
was  certainly  his  duty  to  conform  to 
whatever  was  most  acceptable  to  her 
Royal  Highness.  He  merely  wished 
at  present  to  state  what  were  the  con¬ 
siderations  which  had  influenced  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion.  He  should 
not  have  thought  of  submitting  the 
proposition  which  he  made  to  the 
House,  if  he  had  not  previously  ap¬ 
prised  her  Royal  Highness  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  which  he  had  in  contemplation. 
On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
10 
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1  he  had  laid  the  papers  connected  with 

e  this  subject  before  the  House,  he  made 
e  a  communication  to  her  Royal  High- 
t  ness  of  these  papers,  and  of  the  course 
t  of  proceeding  which  he  meant  to  fol* 

t  low.  He  was  honoured  with  a  reply 
*  from  her  Royal  Highness,  stating  her 

>  willingness  to  accept  the  grant  offered 

>  her,  because  it  was  not  dogged  with 

t  any  conditions  derogatory  to  ner  rights 
t  or  her  honour,  and  was  not  an  act  of 
1  grace  or  favour  on  the  part  of  the 

t  crown,  but  one  of  mere  right  and  jus* 

r  tice.  Thus  he  had  had  every  reason  to 

(  consider  this  provision  as  having  been 

accepted  by  her  Royal  Highness, 

>  being,  as  she  was  pleased  to  state  it, 
not  an  act  of  grace  or  favour,  but  of 

!  jostice.  On  the  evening  when  the 

>  vote  took  place,  he  informed  her  that 

>  in  a  day  or  two  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 

>  lay  the  bul  before  her,  and  that  no  re> 

i  gulations  should  be  inserted  in  it  of  a 

nature  differing  in  any  degree  from  the 
regulations  in  the  resolution  of  the 
I  committee,  and  that  as  she  was  pos¬ 

sessed  of  those  regulations,  she  could 
judge  whether  they  were  not  in  every 
respect  conformable  to  her  wishes. 

‘  He  afterwards  transmitted  to  her 

Royal  Highness  a  copy  of  the  bill, 
framed  in  conformity  with  the  actual 
vote  which  had  taken  place.  He  had 
been  honoured  with  a  reply,  in  which 
her  Royal  Highness  still  intimated  that 
she  accepted  of  the  provision,  and 
again  stated  that  she  considered  it  not 
in  the  light  of  an  act  of  grace  or  fa¬ 
vour,  but  an  act  of  justice.  Now, 
what  he  wanted  at  present  was  to  be 
assured  of  what  her  Royal  Highness’s 
wishes  really  were ;  because,  if  this 
renunciation  of  part  of  the  sum  voted 
to  her  was  the  spontaneous  wish  of  her 
Royal  Highness,  he  would  feel  him¬ 
self  precluded,  on  a  principle  of  pub¬ 
lic  duty,  from  voting  any  part  of  the 
public  money  to  a  subject  who  was 
not  inclined  to  receive  it.  He  must 
conceive,  that  the  letter  to  the  chair 


was  more  conclusive  on  that  subject 
than  the  one  to  himself ;  because, 
while  the  letter  he  had  received  was 
couched  in  general  terms,  the  other 
was  specific.  In  following  his  present 
intention,  therefore,  he  conceiv^  him¬ 
self  to  be  acting  in  the  spirit  of  her 
Royal  Highness’s  wishes  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  If  parliament,  however,  thought 
proper  on  this  occasion  to  relax,  and 
to  agree  to  the  diminution  of  what  it 
had  voted  as  an  act  of  justice,  he  ho¬ 
ped  that  no  persons  would  be  allow¬ 
ed,  on  that  account,  at  any  future  pe¬ 
riod,  to  revive  in  that  House  discus¬ 
sions  connected  with  the  royal  family 
—discussions  which  were  painful  to 
every  person  in  the  country  who  felt 
a  proper  respect  for  the  royal  dignity, 
and  could  not  be  sufficiently  deplor^ 
by  every  person  in  the  House.  If  they 
now  recced  from  what  they  were 
pleased  to  vote  to  her  Royal  Highness 
as  an  act  of  justice,  he  hoped  they 
would  not  again  hear  the  question  of 
an  act  of  justice  revived.  He  trusted 
it  would  now  be  considered  that  every 
disposition  had  been  shewn  to  make 
every  arrangement  in  this  case  consist¬ 
ent  with  her  Royal  Highness’s  com¬ 
fort;  and  that  parliament  would  be 
relieved  from  all  future  application  on 
her  behalf.  If  there  were  any  indivi¬ 
dual  who  could  give  the  House  fuller 
information  of  her  Royal  Highness’s 
sentiments,  he  could  wish  him  to  lay 
such  information  before  them.  He 
understood  the  letter  to  the  chair  came 
by  the  hands  of  an  hon.  gentleman  op¬ 
posite.  Both  letters,  that  to  himself, 
and  the  one  to  the  chair,  were  of  the 
same  date,  the  5th  instant ;  but  the 
former  being  more  general,  he  should 
feel  no  hesitation,  if  he  received  the 
assurance  of  the  hon.  gentleman  .oppo¬ 
site,  that  in  so  doing  he  was  fulfilling 
the  wishes  of  her  Royal  Highness,  in 
moving,  that  the  vote  of  ^,0001.  a- 
year  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  be  redu¬ 
ced  to  35,0001.” 
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Mr  Whitbread  said,  he  had  to 
complain  of  the  noble  lord  for  putting 
an  interpretation  on  the  conduct  (h 
himself  and  his  friends,  as  if  they  had 
been  the  agitators  of  the  questions  in 
that  House  regarding  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  This  was  a  construction,  the 
justice  of  which  he  for  one  would  al¬ 
ways  strenuously  deny.  The  noble 
lord  had  correctly  enough  stated  the 
communication  which  had  taken  place 
between  her  Royal  Highness  and  him¬ 
self.  When  the  noble  lord,  on  pre¬ 
senting  the  papers  relating  to  her 
Royal  Highness  to  the  House,  was 
first  asked,  if  he  had  made  any  com¬ 
munication  of  those  papers  and  of  his 
intentions,  the  noble  lord  answered 
that  measures  had  been  taken  for  ma¬ 
king  that  communication.  The  noble 
lord  did  communicate  the  papers,  and 
in  the  letter  to  her  Royal  Highness 
he  informed  her  that  he  had  made  a 
communication  of  them  to  the  House, 
and  that  it  was  his  intention  on  a  fu¬ 
ture  day  to  more  an  augmentation  of 
her  allowance.  To  this  letter  her 
Royal  Highness  returned  an  answer 
without  any  advice  from  himself,  or 
any  person  with  whom  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  acting.  He  would  repeat 
part  of  the  contents  of  his  lordship’s 
first  letter.  After  stating  that  he  had 
made  that  evening  to  the  House  a  com¬ 
munication  of  the  document  relating 
to  the  separation  in  1 809,  he  acquaint¬ 
ed  her  that  those  papers  had  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  in  which  it  was  his  intention  to 
move  that  her  allowance  should  be 
augmented  to  50,0001.  per  annum. 
He  thought  he  was  correct,  then,  in 
his  assertion,  that  the  noble  lord  had 
not  made  any  communication  to  her 
Royal  Highness  till  after  the  state¬ 
ment  in  that  House.  The  noble  lord 
had  communicated  correctly  the  sub- 
«tance  of  her  Royal  Highness’s  first 
letter  ;  the  consent  and  acceptance  in 
that  letter  were  expressed  in  very  ge¬ 


neral  terms.  When  the  noble  lord  Mnt 
the  bill,  a  written  answer  was  then 
also  returned  to  him,  intimating  also  a 
general  acquiescence  in  the  measure. 
This  letter  was  also  written  by  her 
Royal  Highness  without  any  adviser. 
After  that,  he  had  no  hesitation  is 
saying,  that  when  he  was  consulted  on 
the  subject  by  her  Royal  Highness, 
he  stated  to  her  that  the  sum  was  dis¬ 
approved  of  by  him,  as  being  larger 
than  circumstances  required — larger 
than  what  he  could  consent  to  vote 
for,'— and  larger  than  what  he  thought 
the  noble  lord  ought  to  have  propo¬ 
sed.  Her  Royal  Highness  did  tW 
say  that  she  approved  of  the  proposi- 
tion  of  the  noble  lord,  but  the  amount 
of  the  sum  had  never  entered  into  her 
consideration ;  she  then  wrote  the  let¬ 
ter  to  the  chair  in  her  own  hand.  He 
thought  that  the  sum  of  35,0001.  Sh 
year  was  amply  sufficient  for  her  situ¬ 
ation  at  this  time,  till  the  penod  should 
arrive,  fixed  by  act  of  parliament,  at 
which  she  would  have  to  receive 
50,0001.  a-year.  Her  Royal  Highness 
therefore  gratefully  and  thankfully  ac¬ 
cepted  of  the  35,0001.  a-year  as  fully 
sufficient  for  all  her  purposes.  How¬ 
ever  painful  any  discussions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  her  Royal  Highness,  or  any 
member  of  the  royal  family  be,  all  be 
could  say  was,  that  whether  the  al- 
lowance  should  be  50,0001.  or35,000L 
a-year,  things  were  precisely  in  the 
same  situation  in  every  respect.  There 
was  not  entertained  by  the  friends  of 
the  Princess  of  W ales,  the  slightest  idea 
that  she  was  less  in  need  of  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  House,  by  receiving  50,OOOL 
a-year  than  by  receiving  only  35,000L 
Her  Royal  Highness  had  accepted 
the  provision  on  the  condition  that  it 
was  not  derogatory  to  her  honour ;  and 
whether  the  sum  should  be  50,00^-  or 
35,0001.,  she  had  not  the  slighest  idea 
that  the  difference  of  tlte  sum  made 
in  that  respect  the  slightest  diffe¬ 
rence  in  her  situation.  He  should  have 
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voted  against  the  50,0001.  because  he 
thought  that  sum  improper,  and  he 
would  now  vote  for  the  35,0001.,  be¬ 
cause  he  considered  it  what  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  her  Royal  Highness  re- 
» 

Castlereagh  said,  “  that  he 
should  not  have  proposed  the  grant  of 
50,0001.,  had  he  been  informed  that  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
that  the  sum  should  not  be  consider¬ 
able,  but  from  the  note  of  her  Royal 
Highness  he  naturally  implied  directly 
the  reverse.  It  was  impossible  that 
she  could  think,  at  the  time  he  com¬ 
municated  the  intended  proposal,  that 
the  vote  had  already  been  passed  for 
a  sum,  the  whole  of  which,  he  ima- 
vined,  was  in  justice  due  to  her.  The 
non.  member  had  fairly  avowed  that 
he  had  been  the  adviser  of  her  Royal 
Highness,  but  he  ( Lord  Castlereagh ) 
should  be  sorry  to  find  hereafter  that 
the  council  given  had  induced  the 
Princess  of  Wales  to  adopt  a  different 
line  of  conduct  from  that  which  her 
real  feelings  dictated.  The  design  of 
the  House  was  to  give  a  liberal  income, 
hut  if  the  Princess  of  W  ales  had  now 
finally  receded,  on  consultation,  from 
what  his  lordship  had  first  understood 
to  be  spontaneous  and  uncontrolled  de* 
sire,  he  should  most  cheerfully  accom- 
mo^te  the  resedution  to  her  wishes, 
by  altering  the  vote  to  35,0001.  The 
same  amendment  must  also  be  made  in 
the  bill.  The  determination  of  par¬ 
liament  would,  undoubtedly,  make  a 
beneficial  change  in  the  circumstances 
of  her  Royal  Highness ;  instead  of 
being  dependent  upon  the  voluntary 

E revision  made  by  the  Prince  Regent, 
er  income  would,  by  right,  be  deri¬ 
ved  from  the  consolidated  fund,  and 
that  sum  must,  pro  tanto,  form  a  part 
of  the  income  she  would  receive  in  case 
of  the  death  of  the  illustrious  indivi¬ 
dual  r''w  placed*  at  the  head  of  public 
affairs.” 

After  much  discussion,  in  which  Mr 


quired.” 

Lord 


Whitbread  and  others,  who  had  ad¬ 
vised  the  Princess  of  Wales  during 
these  unfortunate  proceedings,  endea¬ 
voured  to  vindicate  their  conduct,  the 
question  was  put,  and  on  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  35,  instead  of  .50,0001.  per 
annum,  was  introduced.  A  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  to  carry  the 
resolution  into  effect. 

Upon  the  l-tth  July,  when  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill  was  moved,  Mr  Tierney  said, 
“  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  trouble 
the  House  with  a  few  observations 
upon  this  measure  ;  but  he  begged  to 
premise  his  remarks  by  stating,  that 
in  offering  them  he  did  not  act  either 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  or  after  consulting  with  any 
of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  advise  her  Royal  Highness- 
His  observations  proceeded  intirely 
from  his  .own  view  of  the  subject.  He 
was  much  surprised  at  the  enactments 
of  the  bill  before  the  House  ;  the  pre¬ 
amble  stated,  that  it  was  to  enable  his 
Majesty  to  settle  an  annuity  upon  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  In  framing  it,  the 
noble  lord  was  authorised  to  go  no 
further  than  he  was  warranted  by  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  of  the  House, 
augmenting  the  income  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales  ;  but  the  whole  of  this  mea¬ 
sure,  two  clauses  excepted,  related  en¬ 
tirely  to  transactions  of  the  year  1809, 
regarding  the  arrangement  then  made 
between  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales.  What  relation  they  had  to 
the  present  bill  he  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  The  bill,  among  other  things, 
recited,  that  the  Prince  Regent  was 
not  in  future  to  be  liable  to  any  of  the 
debts  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Whe¬ 
ther  a  provision  declaring  *  that  his 
Royal  Highness  was  under  no  legal 
obligation  to  pay  those  debts,’  was 
sound  law,  he  was  not  competent  to 
decide ;  but  it  did  seem  as  if  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  bill  had  been  devised  in 
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order  to  prevent  any  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  Prinee  Regent.  The  main 
Direction  he  had  to  it  was,  that  the 
bill  dealt  most  unfairly  by  her  Royal 
Highness,  and  perverted  to  the  most 
invidious  purposes  the  arrangement  of 
1809.  One  of  the  papers  brought 
down  by  the  noble  lord  purported  to 
be  an  agreement  between  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales.  It  appeared 
that,  in  1809,  the  creditors  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  represented  to  Mr 
Perceval  and  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
that  her  Royal  Highness  was  indebted 
to  them  in  the  sum  of  49,0001.  which 
circumstance  Mr  Perceval  stated  to 
the  Prince  Regent,  who  took  upon 
himself  the  payment  of  that  sum.  In 
order,  however,  to  guard  himself  against 
future  demands,  he  proposed  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  an  act  of  parliament,  or 
of  an  order  in  council  to  the  same  ef¬ 
fect.  Of  the  last,  he  was  informed 
that  it  was  not  customary  to  make 
such  a  use ;  and  to  the  first,  it  was 
not  then  convenient  to  resort,  since  it 
was  not  deemed  expedient  to  come  to 
parliament  at  that  time.  The  House 
would  bear  this  circumstance  in  mind, 
because  it  was  the  duty  of  the  noble 
lord  to  shew  why  it  was  now  more  ex¬ 
pedient  and  fit  to  resort  to  parliament 
than  at  the  former  period.  What  he 
contended  was,  that  nothing  new  had 
occurred  to  justify  such  a  proceeding. 
Since  the  Prince  Regent  could  be  pro- 
Tided  with  neither  of  these  safe-guards, 
a  paper  was  signed  b^  the  parties, 
which  augmented  the  income  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  50001.,  and  was 
deemed,  under  the  sanction  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  adaquate  to  the  purpose,  which 
was  given  in  another  document,  laid 
upon  the  table.  He  then  read  to  the 
House  an  extract  from  this  last  docu¬ 
ment,  stating  that  such  a  guarantee 
was  extremely  reasonable,  and  provi¬ 
ding,  that  if  the  Princess  of  Wales 
should  again  be  found  to  have  incurred 
debts,  application  should  be  immedi¬ 


ately  made  to  parliament,  praying  that 
an  act  might  be  passed  to  indemnify 
the  Prince  Regent  from  the  payment 
of  those  debts.  Now,  he  would  ask 
what  had  happened  since  1809,  that 
could  subject  the  Princess  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  present  bill  ?  No  appli¬ 
cation,  it  appeared,  was  to  have  been 
made  to  parliament  for  any  enactment 
to  secure  the  Prince  of  Wales  from 
debts  contracted  by  the  Princess,  un¬ 
less  she  exceeded  the  income  settled 
on  her,  or  contracted  debts  which  she 
had  refused  to  discharge.  Had  this 
happened  ?  So  far  from  it,  the  Princess 
of  Wales  had  discharged,  out  of  her 
income,  a  debt  of  36001.  due  at  the 
time  of  the  agreement.  And  was  it 
not  hard,  that,  at  the  time  when  the 
House  was  professing  to  do  an  act  of 
liberality,  they  should  mislead  the'eoun- 
try  into  a  belief,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  provide  some  security  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales  against  the  debts  of  the 
Princess,  because  her  word  or  signa¬ 
ture  was  not  sufficient  i  And  this  while, 
instead  of  asking  for  money,  the  Prin¬ 
cess  had  been  the  first  or  the  royal 
family  who  had  refused  mone^  1  The 
noble  lord  seemed  to  treat  this  matter 
with  great  levity ;  but  the  paper,  which 
was  before  the  House,  was  drawn  up 
only  because  his  Majesty  would  not 
consent  to  bring  the  Princess  before 
arliament  in  1 809 ;  while  now  she  was 
rought  before  parliament  as  a  person 
who  had  violated  her  word.  He  had 
thus  stated  his  opinion  on  the  second 
reading,  with  the  intention  to  go  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  subject  in  the  committee. 
What  he  at  present  wished  to  ask  of 
the  noble  lord  was.  Did  he  say  that  the 
Princess  of  Wales  had  departed  from 
the  agreement  of  1809?  Did  he  bring 
her  before  parliament  as  a  person  who 
had  exceeded  her  income  ?  If,,  on  this 
head,  the  noble  lord  could  give  him  sa¬ 
tisfaction,— if  the  noble  lord  could  prove 
that  the  Princess  had  ever  exceed¬ 
ed  her  income  since  the  agreement  of 
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1809«^he  thoold  give  him  ao  farther 
troubk.** 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  **  that  he 
]iad»  on  a  former  night,  distinctly  dia- 
daimed  any  belief  that  the  Princess 
bad  incurred  anv  debts ;  and,  on  that 
account,  he  baa  not  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  her  Royal  Highness’s  pro¬ 
posed  income  under  the  regulations 
to  which  the  income  of  some  other 
branches  of  the  royal  family  had  been 

S laced.  It  was  for  reasons,  perfectly 
istinct,  that  he  had  proposed  the  bill 
as  it  stood.  It  was  said,  that  the  title 
covered  nothing  but  a  grant  of  money 
to  the  Princess,  and  that  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the'committee  went  only  to  this 
extent.  But  he  contended,  that  it  was 
naturally  open  to  parliament,  in  grant¬ 
ing  any  money,  to  accompany  it  with 
any  regulations  which  they  might  think 
fit.  As  to  the  title  merely,  it  would 
be  open  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
ia  the  committee  to  propose  an  amend¬ 
ment.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  pa¬ 
rs,  which  had  been  laid  before  the 
ouse,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
^  grant  to  the  Princess.  He  apprehend- 

'  ed  that  they  had  most  materially  to  do 

’’  with  the  grant ;  for  it  would  have 

^  been  a  reasonable  ground  of  complaint, 

’  if  the  House  had  not  been  informed  of 

^  die  incompetency  of  the  Princess’s  in- 

'  come,  before  any  addition  to  it  was 

*  proposed.  It  was  also  most  proper,  on 

I  account  of  the  other  provisions  in  the 

'  bill,  to  know  what  income  the  Princess 

*  derived  from  the  Prince  of  Wales.  As 

to  the  agreement  of  1809,  the  only 
*  motive  v^y  it  had  not-,  at  that  time, 
*  been  thought  fit  to  come  to  parlia- 

^  ment,  (though  a  parliamentary  enact- 

ment,  even  then,  was  thought  the  only 
S  measure  which  would  be  perfectly  sa- 
tisfiu:tory,)  was,  that  it  was  deemed 
most  expraient,  if  it  could  be  avoided, 
that  the  cohcems  of  the  royal  family 
^  should  not  at  all  be  entered  into  by 
parliament.  And  as  the  Prince  of 
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Wain,  at  that  time,  had  found  means' 
to  pay  the  debts  contracted  by  the 
Princess,  and  to  increase  her  income, 
an  application  of  the  kind  was  unne¬ 
cessary.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  said,  that  the  paper  stated  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  not  liable  to 
the  debts  of  the  Princess.  As  a  gene¬ 
ral  principle,  the  contrary  was  stated 
in  the  papers ;  but,  for  the  debts  to 
the  amount  of  40,0001.  at  that  time 
owing  by>  the  Princess,  it  was  true, 
that  he  was  not  liable,  because  the 
creditors  had  not  complied  with  the' 
regulations  of  the  act  of  parlianoent  re¬ 
specting  the  Prince’s  revenue.  But  as 
the  Pnnce  was  prospectively  liable, 
it  was  then  thought  proper  that  he 
should  be  secured  ag^nst  any  fresh 
debts.  But,  it  was  said  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  why  make  a  provision 
of  that  kind  at  present,  but  to  throw 
a  reflection  on  the  Princess  i  The  ob¬ 
vious  answer  was,  that  by  the  bill  be¬ 
fore  the  House  a  total  change  was  ef¬ 
fected  in  the  Princess  of  Wales’s  in¬ 
come.  The  income  of  the  Princess, 
or  any  part  of  it,  was  not  now  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Prince  Regent ;  but 
it  had  been  thought  proper  to  give  the 
whole  income  out  of  the  consolidated 
fund,  and  to  take  from  the  Prince  the 
22,0001.  a-year  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  paying  to  the  Princess.  At 
present,  therefore,  the  state  of  the  case 
was  very  different  from  that  in  which 
it  stood  under  the  agreement  between 
the  parties.  For,  at  that  time,  though 
the  creditors  of  the  Prince^s  might 
have  made  their  claims  legal  debts  of 
the  Prince,  by  complying  with  the  re-  | 
gulations  of  the  act  of  parliament,  yet, 
not  only  might  the  Pnnce  have  secu¬ 
red  himself  prospectively  by  an  appli¬ 
cation  to  parliament,  but  he  had  in  his 
owerthe  22,0001.  a-year,  from  whence 
e  could  deduct  the  debts  contracted 
by  the  Princess,  for  which  he  was 
made  liable.  ^  before  the 

H 
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House  took  from  the  Prince  all  domi> 
nion  over  the  Princess’s  revenue,  it 
was  but  just  that  the  Princess  should 
not  be  entitled  to  make  any  claim  on 
tlut  of  his  Royal  Highness.  Such 
an  enactment,  which  was  only  that 
which  the  natural  justice  of  tbe  case 
between  the  parties  required,  convey¬ 
ed  no  imputation  on  the  Princess.  For 
it  would  be  to  invert  the  order  of  na¬ 
ture,  to  make  his  Royal  Highness  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  Princess  vmile  there 
was  no  dependence  on  her  part.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  might  have 
known,  though  not  admitted  to  that 
intimacy  with  ])pr  Royal  Highness  to 
which  some  other  members  were,  that 
the  Princess  frit  no  such  apprehensions 
on  this  subject  as  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  entertained  for  her.  In  that 
letter  to  him  [Lord  Castlereagh),  in 
which  she  haa  not,  as  he  thought, 
shewn  that  repugnance  to  accept  the 
public  money  which  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  had  mentioned— which 
repugnance  did  not,  in  fact,  exist,  un¬ 
til  her  advisers  had  created  it— in  that 
letter,  she  stated  that  there  was  no¬ 
thing  in  the  proposed  measure  incon¬ 
sistent  with  her  right<,  her  rank,  and 
her  honour.  He  hoped  this  would 
relieve  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  from  the  fears  which  he  enter¬ 
tained.” 

The  bill  ultimately  received  the 
sanction  of  parliament. 

Soon  after  obtaining  from  parlia¬ 
ment  the  pecuniary  grant  of  which 
the  history  has  now  been  traced,  the 
Princess  or  W ales  intimated  her  deter¬ 
mination  of  retiring  to  the  continent. 
This  resolution  seems  to  have  alarmed 
some  gentlemen  very  much  ;  and  on 
the  30th  July,  the  very  day  on  which 
parliament  was  prorogued,  Mr  Tier¬ 
ney  appeared  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  observed,  *<  that,  as  he  saw 
Lord  Castlereagh  in  his  place,  he  wish¬ 
ed  to  ask  him  some  questions  oo  a 


sulMct  of  great  publk  importance.  It 
had  been  currentlv  ratted,  that  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  '^ales 
had  made  an  application,  through  his 
Majesty’s  mmisters,  for  permission  to 
return  to  the  continent.  Whether  that 
application  had  been  made  with  a  view 
merely  to  a  temporary  visit  to  her 
Royal  Highness’s  brother,  at  Bruns* 
wicic,  or  whether  it  was  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  involving  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  her  Royal  Highness  to  leave 
this  country  altogether— in  either  case, 
he  could  not  contemplate  it  without 
deep  regret.  Unquestionably  he  could 
conceive  the  possibility  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  a  claim  on  her  Royal 
Highness,  as  would  demand  her  tem¬ 
porary  preference  of  another  country, 
although  it  required  the  utmost  strain 
of  his  imagination  to  do  so.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  the  noble  lord  should  reply,  that 
her  Royal  Highness’s  absence  would 
be  but  temporary,  and  if  the  noble 
lord  would  pledge  himself  to  take  pro¬ 
per  precautions  for  insuring  her  Royal 
Hignness’s  early  return,  he  should 
have  no  great  objections  to  the  visit. 
But  if  he  should  find  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  her  Royal  Highness,  as 
expressed  either  \>j  herself,  or  by  any 
of  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  to  leave 
this  country  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
up  her  permanent  abode  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  against  such  a  step  he  must  pro¬ 
test  most  solemnly.  The  present  was 
not  a  time  that  would  admit  of  many 
observations  [the  usher  of  the  Blacx 
Rod  was  every  moment  expected^  { 
but  he  could  not  refrain  from  taking 
the  only  opportunity  which  was  ab 
forded  him  of  declaring  that  he  stood 
perfectly  clear  from  any  interference 
or  knowledge  on  this  subject.  This 
he  felt  himself  to  be  the  more  imperi¬ 
ously  called  upon  to  state,  because  on 
the  recent  question  with  respect  to  the 
augmentation  of  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales’s  income,  he 
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and  an  honourable  friend  of  his,  not 
then  present  (Mr  Whitbread),  had 
been  the  only  two  members  on  that 
side  of  the  House  who  had  taken  an 
actire  part  in  the  proceedings.  On 
that,  and  on  every  other  occasion  in 
which  the  consideration  of  her  Royal 
Highness's  situation  had  been  invol* 
ved,  he  had  uniformly  and  distinctly 
declared,  that  so  far  from  having  ei> 
ther  directly  or  indirectly  advised  her 
Royal  Highness,  he  had  never  in  his 
life  uttered  a  single  word  to  her  Royal 
Highness,  and  had  never  even  had  the 
honour  of  being  introduced  to  her. 
That  declaration  he  solemnly  repeat¬ 
ed,  because  out  of  doors  it  was  not 
impossible  but  that  an  impression  of  a 
contrary  nature  might  be  made  by 
what  had  occurred.  For  the  increase 
of  her  Royal  Highness's  establishment 
he  certainly  had  voted ;  but  he  pro¬ 
tested,  that  he  had  not  done  so  on 
mere  pecuniary  grounds,  but  because 
he  conceived,  that  by  obtaining  that 
additional  grant  her  Royal  Highness 
would  shew  the  world  that  she  had 
the  countenance  and  support  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  they 
considered  her  to  be  entitled  to  their 
protection.  But  if,  at  the  bottom  of 
that  proposition,  there  existed  any  ar¬ 
rangement  savouring  of  an  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  public  should  be  deemed 
to  have  paid  the  price  of  her  Royal 
Highness’s  quitting  the  country,  in 
that  arrangement,  if  it  did  exist,  he 
solemnly  protested  that  he  had  no 
hand.  He  would  not  have  voted  for 
the  additional  grant  had  he  supposed 
such  a  thing  possible.  He  was  sure 
the  House  would  not  have  acceded  to 
it  had  they  supposed  such  a  thing  pos¬ 
sible.  .He  was  sure  that  the  House 
acquiesced  in  thO  proposition  only  be¬ 
cause  they  wished  that  her  Royal 
Highness  should  be  enabled  to  main¬ 
tain  her  rank  with  adequate  splendour 
in  this  country.  If  any  such  scheme 


as  that  to  which  he  had  alluded  was 
actually  in  contemplation,  he  trusted 
that  the  noble  lord  was  not  a  party  to 
it ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  noble  lord 
would  take  care  that  the  public  should 
not  be  burdened  by  its  consequences- 
He  repeated  his  conviction,  that  par¬ 
liament  had'  not  entertained  any  such 
idea  as  to  vote  an  additional  income  to 
her  Royal  Highness  for  the  purpose 
of  its  being  spent  abroad.  The  only 
justifiable  ground  of  that  vote,  even  in 
Its  reduced  state,  was,  that  it  v^as  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  proper  splendour  of  her 
Royal  Highness  in  this  country.  If, 
notwithstanding,  her  Royal  Highness 
should  go  abroad,  he  trusted  that  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  would  take  care 
that  no  remittance  should  be  sent  from 
this  country  without  the  leave  of  par¬ 
liament.  He  had  been  induced  to  make 
these  observations  by  the  persuasion 
that  the  course  which  he  had  pursued 
on  this  subject  had  exposed  him  to 
much  misconstruction,  from  the  effects 
of  which  he  was  desirous  to  guard 
himself  by  once  more  protesting  against 
the  departure  of  her  Royal  Highness, 
and  calling  on  ministers  to  prevent  any 
remittances  from  being  sent  abroad, 
without  the  sanction  of  parliament." 

Lord  Castlereagh  confessed,  *<  that 
he  felt  great  difficulty  to  determine  in 
what  light  he  was  to  consider  the  ob¬ 
servations  which  the  right  hon.  gen¬ 
tleman  had  just  made.  He  had  under¬ 
stood  him  to  say,  that  he  wished  mere¬ 
ly  to  ask  some  questions ;  instead  of 
which  he  had  thought  proper  to  make 
a  speech — and  a  speecn  of  consider¬ 
able  extent.  As  to  the  questions  them¬ 
selves,  he  must  say  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  a  little  unfortunate  in 
his  selection  of  the  person  to  whom  he 
addressed  them.  An  hon.  friend  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's,  not  then  pre¬ 
sent,  must  be  much  better  acquainted 
with  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
of  Wales's  intentions,  bring  much  more 
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in  the  confidence  of  her  Royal  High* 
ness  than  he  had  the  honour  to  be. 
For  his  nart,  he  knew  nothing  of  her 
Royal  Highness’s  intentions.  All  he 
knew  was,  that  her  Royal  Highness 
had  signified  to  one  of  his  Majesty’s 
ministers,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
communicated  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
her  Royal  Highness’s  intention  to  go 
to  the  continent.  ,What  the  right  hon. 
gentleman’s  motives  had  been  in  voting 
for  the  late  addition  to  her  Royal 
Highness’s  income  he  knew  not ;  but 
he  was  persuaded  that,  in  agreeing  to 
that  proposition,  the  House  had  no 
intention  of  imprisoning  her  Royal 
Highness  in  this  country^  or  of  pre* 
venting  her  Royal  Highness  from  re* 
siding  wherever  considerations  of  her 
own  pleasure  or  convenience  might  in* 
duce  her  to  take  up  her  abode.” 

This  conversation,  of  course,  led  to 
BO  result ;  and,  in  a  short  time  after* 
wards,  the  Princess  of  Wales  repaired 
to  the  continent. 

Thus  ended,  and  let  us  hope  for 
ever,  the  discussion  of  a  matter  painful 
and  humiliating  to  all  the  welUdisposed 
and  reflecting  part  of  the  British  public. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  disadvantages 
attending  exalted  rank,  that  those  sub* 
jects  of  a  delicate  and  domestic  na* 
ture,  which  men  of  inferior  station  con* 
trive  successfully  to  withdraw  from 
public  observation,  are,  in  their  case, 
dragged  forward  into  light,  and,  like 
an  iU-treated  wound,;galled  on  all  hands 
by  the  officious  tampering  of  ignorant 
or  designing  intermeddlers.  It  is  now 
vain  to  enquire  whether  prudence  and 
forbearance  might  not  have  prevented 
the  original  quarrel  from  widening  in¬ 
to  a  public  breach  ;  but  when,  unhap¬ 
pily,  it  became  so,  the  result  was  easy 
to  be  foreseen.  When  a  passage  was 
opened  to  malicious  tale-bearing  and 
artful  misrepresentation, — when  each 
word  or  line  that  passed  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject  so  painful  was  to  go  through  the 


ordeal  of  examination  by  those  whose 
interest  it  was  to  discover  matter  of 
offence  in  it,  the  discord  of  the  royal 
pair  was  no  longer  their  own  quarrel, 
but  the  food  and  maintenance  of  all 
who  were  willing,  on  either  part,  to 
court  the  temporary  favour  of  the 
party  on  whose  side  they  were  arran* 
ged,  by  being  loud,  clamorous,  and 
indignant  in  their  behalf.  We  have 
no  wish  to  recal  to  memory  the  humi* 
bating  circumstances  which  have  at* 
tended  this  rupture, — the  intrigues  of 
knights  and  fair  informers  on  the  one 
side,  or  of  hack- scribblers  and  ladies  of 
honour  on  the  other.  Only  thus  far 
we  must  say,  that  much  of  the  sym* 
pathy  which  the  general  feeling  of  the 
British  nation  attached  to  the  situation 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  while  she 
bore  with  dignified  silence  a  situation 
attended  with  many  hardships,  was  lost 
so  soon  as  the  cry  of  party  opened  in 
her  behalf.  Men  remembered  who 
were  the  friends  and  confidants  of  the 
Prince  Regent  at  the  time  when  the 
celebrated  enquiry  into  her  conduct 
took  place,  and  marvelled  what  new 
light  rendered  them  so8cn8ible,in  1814, 
to  the  wrongs  which,  when  first  in¬ 
flicted,  had  neither  received  oil  nor 
balm  at  their  hands.  The  affectation 
of  zeal  and  activity,  with  which  these 
statesmen  became  suddenly  animated, 
in  a  cause  which,  when  they  had  bet¬ 
ter  oppm-tunities  of  defending  it,  they 
had  regarded  with  supine  indifference, 
had  a  suspicious  air  with  every  impar¬ 
tial  person  above  the  mere  mob,  and 
occasioned  it  to  be  generally  remark¬ 
ed,  that  the  loss  of  the  husband's  fa¬ 
vour,  rather  than  the  alleged  wrongs 
of  the  wife,  was  at  the  bottom  of  this 
untimely  clamour.  We  have  little 
doubt  that  the  royal  personage,  whose 
interest  was  assumed  as  the  pretext  for 
these  discussions,  must  have  become 
sensible,  that,  for  the  sake  of  her  daugh- 
ter,  and  of  the  nation  over  which  she 
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isy  in  all  human  likelihood,  destined  to 
rei^,  it  was  fit  to  remove  the  possi* 
bility  of  their  being  renewed.  Her 
departure  for  the  continent  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  resolved  without 
much  previous  communication  with 
those  WHO  had  been  her  late  champions 
and  advisers,  and  some  of  whom  ex¬ 
pressed  no  small  displeasure  at  the  last 
court-card,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  be¬ 
ing  thus  unexpectedly  conjured  out  of 
I  their  hand.  If  it  was  an  unsuggested 
!  measure,  adopted  by  her  Royal  High¬ 


ness’s  own  reflection,  it  was  a  wise  and 
generous  one,  and  we  hope  will  be 
rewarded  by  that  family  peace  and 
concord  to  which  she  oflered  the  sa¬ 
crifice  which  her  departure  from  Eng. 
land  involves  and  we  sincerely  trust 
that  it  has  ended  the  painful  necessity 
of  recording  discussions,  g^tifying  on¬ 
ly  to  that  malignant  curiosity  which 
loves  to  dwell  on  those  weaknesses  that 
level  rulers  with  their  subjects,  and 
diminish  the  wholesome  respect  due  to 
those  in  lawful  authority  over  os. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Diicussions  in  Parliament  on  the  Slave  Trade. — On  the  Conduct  of  Great 
Britain  towards  Norway. 


The  attention  of  parliament  was  di¬ 
rected  during  the  present  session,  not 
merely  to  the  great  features  of  the 
policy  of  the  British  empire,  but  to 
questions  in  which  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  of  humanity  and  the  common  in¬ 
terests  of  the  species  were  deeply  in¬ 
volved.  The  parliament  had  strenu¬ 
ously  and  faithfully  maintained  by  its 
firmness  the  honour  of  the  empire; 
and  by  its  well-directed  zeal  in  t  up- 
porting  the  measures  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  Great  Britain,  and  with  her  the 
other  states  of  Europe,  had  been  re¬ 
scued  from  the  grasp  of  a  relentless 
despotism.  The  task  which  parlia¬ 
ment  had  already  performed  was  great 
and  honourable,  but  it  had  a  mixture 
in  it  of  that  selfishness  (if  selfishness 
indeed  it  can  be  called)  which  forms 
the  basis  even  of  the  virtue  of  patriot¬ 
ism.  But  it  was  now  to  shew  itself 
resolute  and  ardent  in  defending  not 
only  the  liberties  of  the  British  em¬ 
pire — not  the  independence  of  Europe 
alone — but  the  interests  of  justice  and 
humanity  all  over  the  world.  Eng¬ 
land,  although  more  deeply  interested 
than  any  other  European  nation  in  the 
supTOsed  advantages  of  that  nefarious 
traffic,  which,  to  use  the  language  of  a 
celebrated  or^lor, "  kept  down  a  great 


continent  in  bondage,  ignorance,  and 
blood,”  had  been  the  first  to  break  the 
chains  of  the  enslaved  Africans,  and  to 
set  an  example  to  the  world  of  the 
triumph  of  liberal  and  humane  princi¬ 
ples  over  blind  and  sordid  cupidity  ; 
and  her  legislators  were  now  determined 
that  so  far  as  her  influence  might  ex¬ 
tend  over  other  nations,  it  should  be 
exerted  to  put  down  for  ever  that  dis¬ 
graceful  and  scandalous  system  which 
had  so  long  stained  the  character  of 
the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

It  was  well  known  to  the  enlight¬ 
ened  advocates  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  that  the  restoration  of 
peace  amon^  the  nations  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  revi¬ 
val  of  the  slave  trade,  unless  some  ef¬ 
fectual  measures  were  taken  to  avert 
so  dreadful  a  calamity.  Mr  Wilber- 
force,  therefore,  on  the  $d  of  May, 
made  the  following  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  That  an  hum¬ 
ble  address  be  presented  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  to  as¬ 
sure  his  Ro^l  Highness,  that  this 
House,  relying  with  perfect  confi¬ 
dence  on  the  solemn  assurances  recei¬ 
ved  by  parliament  in  1806  and  1810, 
that  his  majesty’s  government  would 
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employ  every  proper  means  to  obtain 
s  convention  of  the  powers  of  BuroM 
for  the  immediate  and  universal  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  African  Slave  Trade»  beg 
leave  humbly  and  earnestly  to  repre- 
Knt  to  his  Royal  Highness,  that  the 
happy  and  glorious  events  which  pro¬ 
mise  the  general  pacification  of  Christ¬ 
endom,  the  present  union  and  assem¬ 
bly  of  its  greatest  sovereigns,  and  the 
great  and  generous  principles  which 
diey  proclaim  as  the  rule  of  their  con¬ 
duct,  afford  a  most  auspicious  op^r- 
tanity  for  interposing  tl^  good  omces 
of  Great  Britain  to  accomplish  the 
above  noble  purpose,  with  the  weight 
which  belongs  to  her  rank  among  na¬ 
tions,  to  the  services  which  she  has 
rendered  to  European  independence, 
and  to  the  unanimous  and  zealous  con¬ 
currence  of  her  parliament  and  people : 

*<  That  we  feel  ourselves  authorized, 
by  our  own  abolition  of  this  trade,  of 
the  guilty  profits  of-which  we  enjoyed 
the  lugest  share,  by  the  fellowship  of 
civilization,  of  religion,  and  even  of 
common  humanity,  to  implore  the 
other  members  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Europe  to  signalize  the  restoration 
of  its  order  and  security  by  the  prohi¬ 
bition  of  this  detestable  commerce,  the 
common  stain  of  the  Christian  name, 
a  system  of  crimes  by  which  the  civi¬ 
lized  professors  of  a  beneficent  reli- 

g'on  spread  desolation  and  perpetuate 
rbarism  among  helpless  savages, 
shorn  they  are  bound,  by  the  most 
sacred  obligations  of  duty,  to  protect, 
to  instruct,  and  to  reclaim  : 

**  Humbly  to  represent  to  his  Rojal 
Highness,  that  the  high  rank  which 
this  kingdom  holds  among  maritime 
and  colonial  states  imposes  a  very  se¬ 
rious  duty  upon  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  at  tms  important  juncture  ;  and 
that,  unless  we  interpose,  with  effect, 
to  procure  a  general  abolition,  the 
practical  result  of  the  restoration  of 
peace  will  be  to  revive  a  tndfic  which 
we  have  prohibited  as  a  crime,  to  open 


the  sea  to  swarms  of  piratical  adven¬ 
turers,  who  will  renew  and  extend,  on 
the  shores  of  Africa,  the  scenes  of 
carnage  and  rapine  in  a  great  measure 
suspended  by  maritime  hostilities,  and 
the  peace  of  Christendom  will  kindle 
a  thousand  ferocious  wars  among 
wretched  tribes,  ignorant  of  our  quar¬ 
rels  and  of  our  very  name  ; 

**  That  the  nations  who  have  owed 
the  security  of  their  navigation  to  our 
friendship,  and  whom  we  have  been 
happy  enough  to  aid  in  expelling  their 
oppressors,  and  maintaining  their  in¬ 
dependence,  cannot  listen  without  re¬ 
spect  to  our  voice  raised  in  the  cause 
of  justice  and  humanity ;  and  that, 
among  the  great  states,  till  of  late 
our  enemies,  maritipie  hostility  has  in 
fact  abolished  the  trade  for  twenty 
years,  no  interest  is  engaged  in  it,  and 
the  legal  permission  to  carry  it  on 
would  practically  be  a  new  establish¬ 
ment  of  it,  after  the  full  develope- 
ment  of  its  horrors : 

That  we  humbly  trust,  that  in 
the  moral  order  by  which  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence  administers  the  government 
of  the  world,  this  great  act  of  atone¬ 
ment  to  Africa  may  contribute  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  safety  and  prolong  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  that  nationt 
may  be  taught  a  higher  respect  for 
justice  and  humanity  by  the  example 
of  their  sovereigns,  and  that  a  treaty, 
sanctioned  by  such  a  disinterested  and 
sacred  stipulation,  may  be  more  pro¬ 
foundly  reverenced,  and  more  religi¬ 
ously  observed,  than  even  the  most 
equitable  compacts  for  the  regulation 
of  power  or  the  distribution  of  terri- 
toiw.” 

In  support  of  this  motion,  this  great 
advocate  of  the  principles  of  humanity 
observed,  **  that  in  rising  to  make  the 
motion  which  he  now  intended  to  pro¬ 
pose,  he  felt  gratified  in  reflecting  that 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  House,  by  detailing,  at 
any  length,  thoK  considerationa  f^ck 
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rendered  such  a  step  advisable.  The 
House  had  already  recognized  and 
acted  upon  them  in  1806  and  1810, 
when  they  consented^  to  an  address 
to  the  throne,  similar,  in  effect,  to 
what  he  now  wished  them  to  adopt.  It 
was  impossible  for  any  one  to  open  his 
eyes,  and  look  abroad  upon  the  world, 
without  feeling  that  there  never  was  a 
period  when  the  general  circumstances 
of  all  nations  were  more  favourable  to 
such  a  motion  than  the  present,  and 
when  there  existed  such  powerful  mo¬ 
tives  for  them  to  accede  to  its  object. 
It  was  something  to  have  an  occasion 
like  this  presentra,  when  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  were  assembled  in 
congress  to  consider  and  discuss  the 
very  elements,  as  it  were,  of  their  own 
olitical  rights ;  it  was  something  to 
ave  such  a  moment  presented  for 
urging  the  consideration  of  the  wrongs 
of  Amca.  When,  indeed,  he  reflect¬ 
ed  upon  these  circumstances,  and  when 
he  recalled  to  memory  that  extraordi¬ 
nary  succession  of  providential  events 
which  had  placed  the  world  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  hope  and  security,  he 
could  not  but  contemplate  in  them  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty  stretched  out 
for  the  deliverance  of  mankind.  And 
what  more  acceptable  token  of  grati¬ 
tude  could  be  displayed  towards  hea¬ 
ven— what  more  acceptable  proof  of 
our  delight  and  thankfulness  for  such 
mercies,  than  a  measure  like  the  one 
he  now  meant  to  propose  ?  It  might 
be  truly  said,  that  the  great  continen¬ 
tal  powers  had  been  acting  in  its  very 
spirit  and  effect ;  and  when,  too,  were 
considered  the  provocations  that  all  of 
them  had  received,  and  some  in  parti¬ 
cular,  and  the  glorious  revenge  they 
had  taken,  saving  from  ruin  instead  of 
inflicting  it ;  the  recognition  of  the 
principles  he  was  about  to  recommend 
was  so  plain,  that'  it  afforded  a  sure 
ground  and  confident  hope  that  they 
would  be  acknowledged,  in  all  which 
ke  now  wished  to  obtain,  as  a  sequel 


merely  of  what  they  had  so  nobly  be- 
gun.  There  was  but  one  objection 
that  he  had  ever  heard  made  against 
the  proceeding  he  meant  to  recom¬ 
mend  %  and  that  was,  when  he  had 
been  talking  of  the  continental  powers 
acceding  immediately  to  a  genei^  abo- 
lition  01  the  slave  trade,  the  reply  had 
been,  why  we  ourselves  did  not  aMish 
it  till  after  eighteen  or  nineteen  years 
of  enquiry,  and  how  can  we  expect 
that  they  should  do  it  precipitately  * 
But  this  was  not  the  fact.  \Vhen  the 
features  of  that  trade  were  truly  deve- 
loped,  when  its  character  was  fully 
known,  when  its  effects  were  thorough- 
ly  understood,  we  got  rid  of  it  direct¬ 
ly.  It  was  on  its  trial  during  that 
time,  and  its  sentence  followed  imme¬ 
diately  upon  conviction.*  "When  the 
whole  system  was  unfolded,  every  one 
acknowledged  that  we  were  bound  to 
abolish  it,  as  a  traffic  inconsistent 
with  every  feeling  of  justice,  religion, 
and  humanity.  When  the  question 
was  first  entered  upon,  no  one  proper¬ 
ly  understood  its  details ;  by  degrees, 
however,  the  light  broke  ia  upon  that 
den  of  serpents  ;  and  when  it  did  so, 
and  it  was  seen  in  all  its  hideous  defor¬ 
mity,  there  existed  but  one  opinion 
among  men  of  any  sense  of  duty,  or 
any  feelings  of  humanity.  It  should 
be  remembered  too,  that  great  and 
powerful  interests  were  opposed  to  it. 
It  was  said,  our  commerce  would  be 
destroyed,  our  marine  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  that  our  settlements  in 
the  West  Indies  could  not  subsist  at 
all  without  a  regular  importation  of 
slaves ;  while  in  Africa  they  would 
« continue  to  be  brought  down  to  the 
coast,  and  when  no  market  was  open 
for  them  they  would  be  murdered. 
Thus  it  was  foretold,  that  nothing  but 
disaster  would  take  place  in  Europe, 
in  the  western  hemisphere,  and  in 
Africa  itself,  by  the  abolition  {  yet 
all  these  predictions  proved  fallacious ; 
and  therefore,  in  aolidting  other  coun- 
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'tries  to  adopt  the  same  coarse,  we  call 
upon  them  to  run  no  risk,  nor  to  at¬ 
tempt  any  untried  scheme.  But,  in 
fact,  the  greater  nations  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  France,  had  no  direct 
interest  in  the  continuanceof  this  trade. 
With  regard  to  France,  the  war  had 
practicallv  abolished  it  for  many  years 
ast ;  and,  therefore,  if  carried  on  by 
er,  it  would  be  creating  it  anew.  In 
that  country,  therefore,  there  was  no 
commerce  to  be  destroyed,  no  marine 
to  suffer,  no  manufactures  to  decay, 
as  a  consequence  of  not  participating 
in  this  traffic.  The  hon.  member  then 
drew  a  parallel  between  what  had  been 
the  conduct  of  Buonaparte  with  re« 
apect  to  the  slave  trade,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  which  Mr  Fox  had  found  in  per* 
suading  him  that  our  abolition  of  it 
arose  from  any  principle'of  justice ; 
and  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
-Tirtues,  humanity,  and  religious  feel¬ 
ings  of  Louis  the  18th.  With  re^rd 
to  Spain  also,  happier  results  might 
be  anticipated.  She  was  not  now  in 
a  situation  where  she  feared  to  dis- 

Iilease  any  particular  city  ;  she  was  no 
onger  placed  in  those  delicate  circum¬ 
stances  ;  her  power  was  more  secured, 
and  she  was  now  placed  in  a  condition 
that  enabled  her  to  think  of  safety  and 
honour  in  the  way  that  nations  and  in¬ 
dividuals  always  secured  it,  by  a  rigid 
adherence  to  just  and  honourable  prin- 
ciples.  Looking  to  Portugal,  he  en¬ 
tertained  similar  hopes  ;  and  he  would 
not  now  go  into  a  paper  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  and  which  had  been  issued 
by  that  government.  It  was  a  sort  of 
vindication  of  what  is  called  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Passage ;  and  the  principle  of  it 
was,  that  the  slave  trade  should  be 
carried  on  by  the  ports  of  Brazil,  till 
the  population  of  that  extensive  coun¬ 
try  was  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude. 
He  had  really  never  read  a  paper  which 
contained  so  much  feeling  and  huma¬ 
nity.  Any  person  perusing  it  might 
think  that  its  whole  object  was,  to  dif¬ 


fuse  the  greatest  possible  happineaa 
among  the  most  favoured  indi^nals. 
It  was,  in  truth,  a  melancholy  docu¬ 
ment  ;  and  yet  he  was  pleased  with  it. 
It  at  least  shewed,  that  the  Portuguese 
government  were  attentive  to  the  calls 
of  humanity,  though  in  this  instance 
it  had  been  perverted,  because  they 
were  deceived  as  to  the  occasions  for 
exerting  it.  When  they  were  remind¬ 
ed,  that  this  trade  was  wholly  incom¬ 
patible  with  humanity,  and  when  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  was  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  impolicy  of  supplying 
the  Brazils  with  a  factitious  popula¬ 
tion,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he 
would  resolve  to  co-operate  cordially 
with  this  country.  This  co-operatioa 
would  be  more  prompt  and  effective 
also,  when  the  removal  of  the  court  of 
Portugal  to  Europe  should  have  taken 
■place.  With  regard  to  the  other 
powers  of  Europe, — Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  who  were  unstained  by  a 
traffic  which  we,  to  our  shame  be  it 
spoken,  had  once  participated  in,  let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  they  would  be 
indifferent  to  its  annihilation,  or  that 
they  would  be  tardy  in  assisting  to 
complete  that  object. 

**  In  sparing  Paris,  and  in  the  sudden 
and  complete  abandonment  of  every 
hostile  feeling,  the  adlied  powers  had 
afforded  a  pledge  of  further  magnani¬ 
mity  and  humanity  of  conduct-  He 
trusted,  that  ail  would  concur  in  this 
grand  object.  Government  had  already 
obtained  the  acquiescence  of  Sweden. 
Denmark  had  abolished  the  slave  trade 
at  an  early  period.  America  the  same. 
And  here  he  begged  to  guard  himself 
against  the  imputation  of  being  sup¬ 
posed  to  wish,  by  this  motion,  to  re¬ 
mind  his  majesty’s  ministers  of  that 
sacred  duty  which  he  was  persuaded 
they  were  ready  cheerfully  and  spon¬ 
taneously  to*perform.  His  object  was 
merely  to  strengthen  their  hands,  and 
by  the  renewal  of  a  solemn  declaration 
from  parliament,  to  show  that  their 
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ibrmtr  proceedings  had  originated  not 
ia  a  transient  or  mistaken  m  of  huma- 
aitj,  but  in  a  just  and  sound  view  of 
all  the  bearings  and  relations  of  the 
aulriect.  He  must  repeat,  that  he 
reallj  bought  there  was  something  in 
the  present  state  and  circumstances  of 
things  which  justified  the  most  favour* 
able  expectations.  It  would  be  re* 
freshing  to  the  mind,  after  so  long  a 
period  of  calamity,  to  witness  a  eene* 
ral  acknowledgment  of  the  grand  and 
immutable  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity.  It  would  raise  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  still  higher  in  the  scale  of  nations, 
if,  after  all  she  had  done  and  suffered 
for  Europe,  she  should  ask,  as  a  com¬ 
pensation,  not  any  political  or  com* 
mercial  advantage,  not  territory  or 
wealth,  but  only  an  acquiescence  in 
the  establishment  of  a  principle  so.in- 
timately  connected  with  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  The  most  dreadful  con¬ 
sequences  would  result  to  Africa, 
should  foreign  powers  not  consent  to 
unite  in  this  desired  object.  That  wide 
continent  would  again  be  made  the 
scene  of  horror ;  and  our  praises  and 
thanksgirings  to  the  Divine  Being  for 
his  recent  blessings  to  us,  would  be 
accompanied  by  the  shrieksand  screams 
of  those  whom  we  were  persecuting. 
But  he  trusted  this  would  not  be  the 
case.  Whatever  might  be  his  opinion 
of  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  to  the 
professors  of  that  religion  Europe 
owed  much  of  its  existing  liberty ; 
and  he  hoped  that  they  would  feel 
that  their  religion,  so  less  than  pro* 
testantism,  cafied  on  them  to  abolish 
that  inhuman  tra£Bc,  which  Mr  Pitt 
had  truly  called  **  the  greatest  practi¬ 
cal  evil  that  had  ever  Wn  suffered  to 
exist  in  the  world.’* 

Mr  Canning  rose,  **  not  to  express 
his  sentiments  on  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade ;  that  was  uiraecesury,  as 
they  were  already  well  known  to  the 
House  ;  he  rose  to  declare  it  to  be  his 
opinion,  that  the  vote  which  they  were 


about  to  come  to  that  night,  would 
not  be  a  barren  vote ;  but  one  that 
would  materially  aid  the  great  cause 
they  were  anxious  to  promote.  Their 
unanimity  on  this  occasion  would  not 
merely  support  what  they  had  already 
done,  but  would  do  much  towards  per* 
suading  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
to  unite  with  England  to  put  down 
the  slave  trade.  Let  it  not  be  said, 
when  this  language  was  held,  that  the 
English  were  always  vaunting  of  then- 
importance  in,  and  influence  over,  Eu* 
rope.  On  such  an  occasion,  they  had 
a  right  to  expect  that  their  authority 
and  example  would  produce  the  hap* 
iest  results.  With  those  powers  woo 
ad  not  acknowledged  the  imustice  of 
this  traflic  in  human  blood,  the  autho* 
rity  of  Gmat  Britain  must  have  some 
weight ;  afld  with  that  larger  portion, 
who,  approving  the  principle  acted 
upon  by  England,  feared  the  applica* 
tion  of  it  in  their  own  our  exam* 
pie  must  prevail.  The  apprehensions 
they  at  present  entertained,  be  in 
a  great  measure  removed,  when  they 
saw  that  we,  after  cutting  off  that 
trade,  which  was  to  us  a  source  of 
wealth  and  power  (if  it  ever  had  been 
a  source  of  wealth  and  power  to  any 
nation  on  earth,)  had  lost  nothing  by 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
but  bad  still  been  able,  not  only  to  de* 
fend  ourselves,  but  to  contribute  larg^* 
ly  to  the  restoration  of  the  indepen* 
dence  of  Europe.  With  those  powers 
who  had  not  recognized  the  propriety 
of  abolishing  the  riave  trade,  he  would 
now  take  a  higher  tone  than  he  thought 
would  have  been  wise  in  the  day  of 
their^  distress,  when  struggling  with 
difficulties,  they  looked  to  this  coun* 
tiy  ;  and  he  would  take  a  higher  tone 
with  them  for  this  reason :  were  they 
in  some  sort  dependent  on  us,  a  strong 
remonstrance  on  this  subject  would 
have  gone  with  too  much  of  authori* 
ty ;  but  now  that  the  danger  was  past, 
and  they  had  recovered  their  indepen* 
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dence,  we  might  iMume  a  loftier  tone 
without  appearing  to  insnlt  them,  by 
holding  out  a  threat  if  they  refuted  to 
comply  with  our  wiihet.  Spain  and 
Portugal  could  now  defend  themtelves 
without  our  asaistance ;  and  they  could 
decline  attending  to  our  reprcsentao 
tions  without  fear  of  being  abandoned 
to  ruin.  This  then  waa  tm  time  when 
we  could  speak  with  most  freedom ; 
for  as  we  could  urge  it  with  more  of  de¬ 
licacy  than  formerly,  so  we  could  press 
it  with  more  firmness.  The  happy 
a<hustment  of  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
wmcb  seemed  now  about  to  take  place, 
would  be  incomplete,  if  an  attempt  to 
put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade  did  not 
form  one  grand  feature  of  it.  The 
technical  consent  to  its  abolition  of 
those  powers  who  were  not*  actively 
engaged  in  it,  ought  to  be  obtained  } 
for  if  this  were  not  done,  their  hags 
would  be  abused  by  individuals  belong, 
ing  to  ether  countries,  who  would  be 
rmy  to  avail  themselves  of  this  sub. 
terfu^  to  avoid  punishment.  The 
sanction  of  all  the  great  nations  of 
Europe  to  its  being  done  away  was 
necessary,  and  of  vast  importance ; 
not  so  much  for  the  mighty  power 
they  possessed,  as  for  tm  use  they 
had  made  of  that  power.  If  their  con¬ 
tent  were  not  pven  to  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  things  would  not 
merely  remain  as  they  are  in  this  re¬ 
spect  ;  but  the  traffic  in  slaves  would 
be  greater  than  it  had  been  for  many 
years.  The  question  then  was,  whe¬ 
ther  the  era  of  a  general  peace  in  Eu¬ 
rope  should  secure  thereposeof  Africa, 
or  furnish  a  new  starting-post  for  the 
‘plunder  and  devastation  of  that  qi^tr- 
ter  of  the  globe.  He  hoped  the  voice 
of  the  people,  heard  through  the  una¬ 
nimous  vote  of  that  House,  in  favour 
of  that  which  justice,  humanity,  and 
sound  policy,  combined  to  recommend 
to  every  nation,  would  not  appeal  to 
the  assembled  majesty  of  Europe  in 
vain.** 


This  motion  was  carried  without  a 
dissenting  voice. 

Notwithstanding  these  measures, 
however,  and  the  attention  which  was 
paid  to  them'  by  the  British  ministry. 
It  was  found  impouible  to  persuaw 
the  French  government  to  agree  to  the 
immediate  aMlition  of  the  slave  trade. 
Prejudices  on  this  subject  prevailed  in 
France  which  had  been  long  banished 
from  this  country,  and  the  ministers 
found,  in  their  negociations,  that  they 
must  cither  yield  to  these  prejudices 
in  some  measure,  or  make  up  their 
minds  to  a  continuance  of  the  war. 
They  determined  on  the  former  course  ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  al¬ 
though  the  treaty  betwixt  this  coun¬ 
try  and  France  contained  a  sort  of 
speculative  censure  of  this  nefarious 
traffic,  upon  the  general  principles  of 
humanity,  a  stipulation  was  introdu¬ 
ced,  by  which  it  was  continued  for  the 
space  of  five  years.  This  article  of  the 
treaty  naturally  roused  the  resentment 
of  the  abolitionists  in  England)  and 
on  the  ^i7th  June  Mr  Wilberforce 
made  the  following  motion  in'  the 
House  of  Commons 

**  That  an  humble  addrass  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  representing  to  his 
Roval  Highness,  That,  while  sve  learn 
with  great  satisfaction  the  successful 
exertions  of  his  Royal  Highness  in 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Sweden,  and  still  more  that  of 
Holland,  to  an  immediate  and  unqua¬ 
lified  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  we 
are  bound  in  duty  to  express  the  deep 
regret  of  this  House,  that  the  late 
unanimous  address  of  this  House,  pray¬ 
ing  his  Royal  Highness  to  interpose 
his  good  offices  to  obtain  a  convention 
of  the  powers  of  Europe  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  and  universal  abolition  of  the 
African  slave  trade,  to  which  address 
his  Royal  Highness  was  pleased  to  re¬ 
turn  so  gracious  an  answer,  has  failed 
to  produce  those  consequences  which 
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this  House  and  the  country  had  most 
anxiously  and  with  conBdence  antici* 
pated. 

“  That  the  objects  to  the  attain* 
ment  of  which  that  address  was  direct¬ 
ed,  do,  in  the  opinion  v£  this  House, 
ao  deeply  affect  the  best  interests  of 
Europe,  and  the  happiness  and  civili¬ 
zation  of  Africa,  as  to  render  it  our 
imperious  duty  again  to  press  them  on 
the  attention  of  his  Royal  Highness. 

**  That  although  the  government  of 
France,  whether  from  the  effect  of 
partial  and  colonial  interests,  or  from 
not  being  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
enormities  attendant  on  the  slave  trade, 
have  not  agreed  to  a  stipulation  for  the 
immediate  abolition  of  it,  yet  that  the 
consent  of  that  government  to  abolish 
the  trade  in  five  years,  and  to  unite  its 
efforts  with  those  of  his  Britannic  ma¬ 
jesty,  at  the  approaching  congress,  to 
induce  all  the  powers  of  Christendom 
to  decree  its  abolition,  so  that  it  shall 
cease  universally  at  that  time,  together 
with  the  disposition  the  Frenw  go¬ 
vernment  is  supposed  to  have  mani¬ 
fested,  to  subject  their  own  slave  trade 
to  some  restrictions  during  the  inter¬ 
vening  period ;  above  all,  that  govern¬ 
ment’s  ^tinct  and  unequivocal  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  radical  injustice  of  the 
traffic  in  slaves,  induce  the  House  to 
entertain  a  confident  hope,  that  farther 
stipulations,  with  a  view  to  the  aboli¬ 
tion  or  limitation  of  the  slave  trade, 
may  be  obtained  at  the  approaching 
congress. 

**  That,  independent  of  the  unspeak¬ 
able  evils  to  Africa  which  must  arise 
from  the  permission  of  this  nefarious 
traffic  on  the  most  extended  scale  for 
a  further  term  of  five  years,  and  of 
the  increased  inducements  for  carrying 
it  on  which  will  then  exist,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  new  and  formidadile  obsta¬ 
cles  to  the  execution  of  our  own  laws 
against  the  slave  trade  must  be  created, 
that  occasions  of  differences  with  those 
powers  will  be  multiplied,  that  the  evils 


and  miseries  produced  in  Africa,  front 
the  multitudes  of  human  beings  ob¬ 
tained  by  fraud  or  by  violence  being 
forcibly  dragged  into  perpetual  slavery 
in  a  foreign  land,  must  be  most  la¬ 
mentable  and  extensive ;  but  they  will 
be  particularlv  afflicting  in  those  parts 
with  which  his  majesty’s  dominions 
have  of  late  had  the  greatest  inter¬ 
course,  because  the  restoration  of  the 
French  settlements  and  their  depen¬ 
dencies,  with  the  right  of  an  unre¬ 
strained  slave  trade,  must  subject  those 
populous  and  extensive  districts  where, 
by  the  laudable  exertions  of  Great 
Britain,  peaceful  industry  and  social 
happiness  have  been  in  seme  measure 
produced,  to  a  renewal  of  the  miseries 
inseparable  from  this  odious  traffic :  the 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  also,  whence 
European  knowledge,  the  blessings  of 
order,  and  the  arts  of  peace,  have  be¬ 
gun  to  diffuse  themselves  through  the 
neighbouring  country,  will  be  depri¬ 
ved  of  its  beneficial  influence,  and 
even  be  exposed  to  imminent  ^nger 
of  ruin. 

**  That,  with  a  direct  view  to  the 
considerations  and  points  above-stated, 
this  House  humbly,  but  most  earnest¬ 
ly,  implores  his  Royal  Highness  to 
endeavour  to  obtain,  if  possible,  from 
the  government  of  France,  some  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  term  permitted  to  the 
slave  trade,  but,  in  any  case,  its  re¬ 
striction  at  least  within  certain  limits, 
and  its  total  exclusion  from  the  p>i^* 
of  Africa  where  the  exertions  of  Great 
Britain  have  already  succeeded  in  sup¬ 
pressing  the  trade,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  those  regions  may  be  left  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  that  exemption  from  its  ra¬ 
vages,  which  they  have  so  recently  and 
so  lumpily  obtained. 

**  That  this  House  feels  most  deep¬ 
ly  anxious  that  no  exertion  should  be 
omitted  in  the  approaching  congress, 
to  procure  a  final  and  universu  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  slave  trade,  because  it 
conceives  that  no  opportunity  can  ever 
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again  be  expected  to  occur  so  favoura¬ 
ble,  for  effacing  from  the  character  of 
Europe  its  most  opprobrious  stain,  or 
for  delivering  the  unoffending,  but 
much  injured,  inhabitants  of  Africa 
from  the  heaviest  of  all  possible  cala¬ 
mities,  from  intestine  war,  excited  too 
often  by  the  basest  avarice,  and  the 
fiercest  passions  raging  without  inter¬ 
mission,  and  productive  only  of  un¬ 
mixed  evil,  and  of  invincible  and  inter¬ 
minable  barbarism,  and  from  practices 
which,  having  been  exposed  to  the 
public  eye,  have  induced  the  legisla¬ 
ture  to  class  slave  traders  among  the 
vilest  of  criminals. 

**  That,  to  produce  a  universal  con¬ 
demnation  of  this  murderous  system, 
displayed  as  its  horrors  now  are  to  the 
view  of  mankind,  it  appears  to  be  only 
necessary  to  appeal  to  those  feelings 
which  must  exist  in  every  mind  capa¬ 
ble  of  reflection,  and  not  steeled  against 
the  claims  of  humanity  and  justice ; 
that  as  this  system  insults  and  out¬ 
rages  those  sacred  and  fundamental 
principles  which  are  common  to  every 
sect  and  denomination  of  Christians,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  every  Christian 
state  is  required  to  take  part  in  its 
condemnation  ;  those  who  have  parti¬ 
cipated  in  its  guilt  being  bound  to 
abandon  and  to  reprobate  it ;  while 
none  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  inno¬ 
cence  are  thereby  either  deprived  of 
the  right,  or  exempted  from  the  obli¬ 
gation,  of  joining  in  the  sentence. 

**  That  this  House,  therefore,  again 
expressing  its  profound  regret  that 
more  has  not  been  accomplished  in  this 
great  work,  and  convinced  that,  by 
the  endeavours  of  his  Royal  Highness, 
exerted  with  renewed  energy,  much 
may  still  be  effected  in  the  appointed 
congress,  humbly,  but  most  urgently, 
entreats  his  Royal  Highness,  that  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  be  there 
made,  on  the  part  of  this  country,  to 
obtain,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  the 
objects  which  have  been  specified,  and 


that  all  proper  means  may  be  used  for 
urging  on  the  assembled  powers,  the 
duty,  the  expediency,  and  the  lasting 
glory  of  promulgating  to  all  the  world, 
as  the  judgment  of  the  states  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  a  general  and  solemn  engage¬ 
ment,  under  the  most  binding  and  ef¬ 
fectual  sanctions,  that  tliis  traffic,  the 
foul  and  formidable  enemy  of  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  civilization  of  Africa,  will 
at  a  definite  and  fixed  period,  certainly 
not  more  distant  than  five  years,  be 
abolished  utterly  and  for  ever.” 

On  this  occasion  Mr  Wilberforce 
said,  after  a  few  preliminary  observa¬ 
tions,  <*  that  at  the  present  moment, 
after  the  conclusion  of  so  long  a  war, 
and  when  we  first  began  to  witness 
peace,  when  the  intoxication  of  our  joy 
was  the  greater  by  our  having  among 
us  our  great  allies,  whose  conduct  in  so 
eminent  a  manner  contributed  to  the 
happy  termination  of  hostilities ;  at  a 
period  like  this,  when  we  could  not  be 
supposed  to  have  so  much  time  and 
disposition  to  attend  to  the  sufferings 
of  others,  so  far  as  his  observations  had 
extended, there  prevailed butone feeling 
of  regret  and  disappointment  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  a  wish  that,  if  it 
was  still  practicable  at  the  approach¬ 
ing  congress,  an  effort  might  be  made 
to  save  it  from  the  disgrace  of  this 
sad  article  respecting  the  slave  trade. 
Whatever  was  consistent  with  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  treaty  might  be 
yet  obtained.  As  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  Africa  where  the 
exertions  of  this  country  had  been 
successful  to  a  considerable  degree, 
and  where  a  legitimate  commerce  had 
been  introduced  sacred  from  any  of 
the  miseries  of  the  slave  trade,  he 
thought  that  a  compact  might  be  made 
by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  treaty,  exempting  all  that 
part  of  Africa  which  was  not  suffer¬ 
ing  at  present  any  of  the  calamities  al¬ 
luded  to,  from  being  again  plunged 
bto  them  by  the  renewal  of  the  trade. 
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**  Aoother  part  of  the  motion  he 
intended  to  submit  to  the  House  was, 
to  request  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  in  any  other  treaty  to 
be  concluded  between  this  country  and 
other  states,  or  in  any  other  cession  of 
colonies,  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  at  leawt  by  the  sanction  of 
an  article  in  the  treaty  that  it  should 
not  be  carried  on  by  the  power  to 
whom  the  cession  is  made.  It  was 
with  pleasure  that  he  had  to  commu* 
nicate  'to  the  House  that  he  under* 
stood  Holland  had  agreed  to  an  im* 
■oediate  and  unconditional  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade.  With  regard  to  Swe* 
den,  the  conduct  of  that  power  was 
not  now  of  such  importance  as  it 
would  have  been  had  it  retained  the 
reat  island  of  Guadaloupe ;  but  Swe* 
en  had  still  some  small  possessions  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  accession  of 
every  power  to  the  abolition  was  an 
object  not  to  be  neglected.  Denmark 
had  already  abolished  the  trade  ;  but 
that  which  before  rested  on  her  own 
declarations  was  now  secured  to  us  by 
a  solemn  treaty. 

**  When  he  nad  just  before  said,  that 
it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  and  a  feeling 
of  the  deepest  concern  that  he  rose  for 
the  fulfilment  of  his  duty  on  this  oc* 
casion,  it  was  chiefly  because,  before 
he  knew  that  he  only  had  to  establish 
the  facts  and  lay  down  the  principles 
applicable  to  this  trade,  and  that  when 
he  had  done  so  he  would  obtain  his 
final  object ;  but  now  he  could  not 
but  with  pain  reflect,  that  he  was  op* 
posed  not  by  any  arguments  or  facts 
arinng  out  of  the  trade  itself,  but  by 
a  circumstance  arising  out  of  (he  na* 
ture  of  our  constitution  ;  for,  when  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  once 
sanctioned,  there  was  no  course  left 
for  the  country  but  acquiescence.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  but  regret,  that 
we  bad  not  on  this  occasion  had  an 
opportunity,  as  we  had  had  at  former 
periods,  of  first  considering  the  articles 


in  a  preliminaqr  treaty,  reserving  the 
details  for  consideration  and  arrange* 
ment  afterwards.  He  regretted  that 
the  House  had  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  forming  their  judgment  in  the  first 
instance  on  the  preliminary  articles  { 
because,  had  such  been  the  case,  he 
should  have  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  and 
the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other 
would  have  joined  with  him,  to  inter* 
fere  that  this  article  might  not  receive 
the  sanction  of  government,  and  to 
say  that  no  sacrifice  would  be  refused 
which  could  purchase  our  freedom 
from  this  disgrace,  and  that  there  wu 
no  price  which  we  would  not  have 
been  willing  to  pay.  Had  this  coun* 
try  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  feelings,  no  effort  which  the  go* 
vemment  could  possibly  make  would 
have  been  found  too  great  if  it  freed 
us  from  this  stain.  But  we  had  now 
the  article  irrevocably  before  us  )  and 
all  that  we  could  now  do  was  to  try 
to  get  the  article  altered  in  the  ap* 
proaching  congress. 

**  He  expressed  his  regret  that  in¬ 
formation  upon  this  subject  had  not 
been  more  generally  diffused  through 
France,  which  would  doubtless  have 
excited  a  feeling  among  her  inhabit* 
ants  that  would  have  made  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  that  country  ashamed  of 
insisting  upon  the  insertion  of  the  ob* 
iection^le  article.  As  to  the  trade 
Deing  limited  to  five  years,  it  might  be 
fearra,  that  when  France  had  involved 
heraelf  in  this  traffic,  and  embarked 
great  sums,  and  mighty  interests,  at 
the  end  of  five  years  she  would  be  able 
to  use  the  plea  of  necessity,  of  which 
at  present  she  could  not  avail  herself. 
Colonies  of  great  value  and  magnitude 
were  now  restored  to  her  uncondition¬ 
ally  ;  St  Domingo  would  in  itself  be  an 
immense  vortex  of  human  calamity ;  the 
cultivation  of  that  island  might  be  car¬ 
ried  to  any  extent,  and  on  a  moderate 
calculation  it  might  be  estimated,  that 
for  that  island  onlyy  during  the  five 
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vean  8tipi»latedt  the  happineit  tod  the 
jure*  of  5(X)|000  human  beings  would 
be  aacrificed.  This  statement  made  the 
blood  run  cold*  but  it  by  no  means 
was  equal  to  the  extent  of  the  evil ; 
it  might  be  computed,  that  in  the 
whole  no  fewer  than  between  two  and 
three  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures 
would  be  tom  from  their  homes,  and 
annihilated,  for  the  supply  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  just  ceded  to  France,  and  the  evils 
that  Africa  would  suffer  could  not  be 
remedied  by  the  exertions  of  benevo¬ 
lence  during  the  space  of  two  or  three 
centuries.  Was  this  a  prospect  that 
could  be  beheld  without  horror  i 
**  It  had  not  been  his  intention  to 
express  any  opinion  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  negociators  of  this  treaty,  but 
in  vindication  of  his  own  principles,  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  say,  that  no  consi¬ 
derations,  however  weighty,  could  have 
induced  him  to  give  up  any  settlements 
to  the  enemy  that  were  to  be  cultiva¬ 
ted  in  a  way  so  abhorrent  to  humanity. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  it  was  but  giving 
due  credit  to  government  to  say,  that 
on  all  occasions,  when  this  subject  had 
been  discussed,  they  had  warmly  con¬ 
demned  the  traffic,  or  when  any  assist¬ 
ance  was  required  to  execute  the  law, 
they  had  been  most  willing  to  afford  it. 
He  could  not  avoid  apprmending  that 
this  topic  was  not  introduced  at  so 
early  a  period  as  its  importance  merit¬ 
ed ;  it  ought  to  have  been  made  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  earliest  deliberation,  when 
the  first  mention  was  made  of  the  con¬ 
quests  we  were  to  cede  to  France ;  we 
ought  to  have  said  plainly,  that  we 
were  willing  to  make  these  great  sa¬ 
crifices  gratuitously,  only  quwfied  by 
one  condition,  that  the  slave  trade 
should  be  abolished.** 

Lord  Castlereagh  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  vindicate  his  conduct 
in  the  negociation.  He  concurred  cor¬ 
dially  and  warmly  in  all  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  his  honourable  friend, 
with  respect  to  the  slave  trade  itself. 


and  the  propriety  of  such  an  address 
as  that  now  proposed.  But  nothmg 
done  on  the  part  of  France,  cither  on 
former  occasions  or  on  the  present, 
could  lead  this  country  to  suppoce 
that  she  would  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  our  government  in  this  respect,  or 
that  we  should  make  the  aboution  of 
the  slave  trade  a  Hne  qua  non  in  the 
negociation  for  a  peace.  What  he  was 
about  to  say  upon  the  subject  now 
did  not  come  from  him  as  an  indivi- 
duaL  If  France  could  not  be  persua* 
ded  to  act  in  the  manner  desired,  she 
could  not  be  compelled  to  it,  nor  was 
it  to  be  expected  that  she  should  be 
taught  morality  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  For  the  conduct  pursued 
towards  her  in  the  late  treaty  upon 
this  subject,  there  were  precedents  to 
be  found  in  former  governments.  Such 
were  to  be  found  in  the  negociations 
carried  on  in  the  time  of  Mr  Fox,  who, 
from  his  zealous  support  of  the  mea¬ 
sure,  might  be  supposed  inclined,  if 
any  was,  to  make  it  a  sine  qua  non  of 
negociation ;  and  in  the  treaty  with 
the  court  of  the  Brazils,  made  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr  Canning) 
bdow  him,  it  was  only  stipulated  that 
the  abolition  should  be  prospective,’ 
and  as  little  was  that  made  a  subject  of 
reproach,  even  by  the  hon.  mover  of 
the  present  address  himself. 

**  It  was  not,**  Lord  Castlereagh 
continued,  **  consistent  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  human  mind  to  adopt  va¬ 
luable  truths  at  once.  It  took  a  consi¬ 
derable  length  of  time  before  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  trade  was  adopted,  even  io 
this  country  ef  liberality  {  and  other 
countriM  could  not  be  blamed  for  not 
adopting  it  immediately,  partkulariy 
when  it  was  proposed  to  them  in  the 
shape  of  a  di^m.  However  high  the 
hon.  gentleman’s  mind  might  be  upon 
the  subject,  and  however  disposed  he 
and  the  nation  might  be  to  make  sacrifi¬ 
ces  for  it,  he  could  assure  him  that  such 
WM  not  the  imprcMion  in  France,  and 
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that  even  among  the  better  claues  of 
people  there,  the  government  here  did 
not  get  full  credit  for  their  motives  of 
acting  on  this  question.  The  motives 
were  not  there  thought  to  arise  from 
benevolence,  but  from  a  wish  to  impose 
fetters  on  French  colonies,  and  injure 
their  commerce ;  and  if  it  was  made 
a  question  of  power,  he  was  convinced 
that  interest  would  be  supposed  to 
have  a  share  in  it.  If  this  country  re¬ 
tained  the  colonies,  unless  upon  the 
condition  of  abolition,  it  would  be  said 
we  retained  them  for  commercial  views, 
and  that  it  was  only  a  pretence  for 
keeping  up  the  war,  and  retaining  pos¬ 
session  of  those  settlements.  Would  it 
have  been  right,  by  insisting  upon  the 
abolition  as  a  sine  fua  non,  to  dissolve 
a  union  which  had  saved  the  world  ? 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
they  gained  what  they  did  upon  the 
subject  by  not  mixing  it  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  colonial  cession.  If  the  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  different  powers, 
relative  to  this  part  of  the  treaty,  were 
produced,  he  had  no  doubt  but  it  would 

J trove  that  the  government  had  per- 
brmed  their  duty  ;  but  at  present  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  resist  the 
correspondence.  What  had  been  done 
was  undervalued ;  what  remayied  un¬ 
done  was  rated  too  highly.  Sweden 
had  shewed  every  disposition  to  con¬ 
cur  in  the  abolition,  and  so  did  Den¬ 
mark.*’ 

His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  ob¬ 
serve,  **  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  France  was,  perhaps,  that  very 
country,  in  which  his  hon.  friend  would 
be  least  justified  in  expecting  a  sudden 
change  of  system,  with  reference  to 
the  uave  trade  ;  for  it  was  nmst  noto¬ 
rious,  that  the  dreadful  tyranny  by 
which  France  had  been  so  long  op¬ 
pressed,  and  which  was  now  happily 
terminated,  had  precluded  the  people 
from  that  knowledge  and  information, 
with  reference  topcuitical  events,  which 
existed  in  almost  every  other  state.  In 


the  internal  parts  of  France  Ahe  inha-' 
bitants  were  absolutely  ignorant  that 
the  slave  trade  was  abolished  in  'the 
British  colonies.  There  was  no  part 
of  Europe,  he  believed,  in  which  such 
profound  ignorance  prevailed  as  in 
France.  His  hon.  friend  seemed  to 
regret  that  the  colonies  had  been  re¬ 
stored  without  a  specific  stipulation 
for  the  abandonment  of  this  trade. 
Now  he  (Lord  Castlereagh)  knew  the 
impossibili^  of  procuring  any  such  sti¬ 
pulation.  He  was  told  by  the  French 
ministers  themselves,  that,  if  they  took 
back  the  colonies,  without  the  right- 
being  allowed  to  carry  on  the  trade  in 
slaves,  the  feeling  of  the  French  people 
would  be,  that  peace  had  been  m^e> 
for  the  purpose  of  having  their  colo¬ 
nies  restored,  but  that  they  had  reco¬ 
vered  them  in  a  way  extremely  (fis- 
graceful  to  the  nation.  He  conceived 
that  they  were  now  placed  in  a  situ¬ 
ation  to  do  more  good  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  than  if  a  formal  stipulation,  of 
the  nature  alluded  to  by  his  hon.  friend, 
had  been  entered  into.  He  was  con¬ 
vinced,  that  the  trade  would  ultimate¬ 
ly  be  abandoned  by  France  ;  and  if  it 
were  at  all  carried  on,  it  would  be  on 
the  principle,  that,  after  a  certain  pe¬ 
riod,  it  would  be  abolished.  Surely 
his  hon.  friend  would  permit  him  to 
suggest,  that  if  a  stipulation  to  put 
an  end  to  the  trade,  at  the  expiration  > 
of  five  years,  were  not  available,  u 
little  available  would  be  a  contract  to 
abolish  it  immediately  1 

**  He  could  assure  the  House,  that 
every  endeavour  was  made,  as  long  as 
a  prospect  of  success  remained,  to  have 
this  traffic  destroyed.  When  it  was 
found  that  could  not  be  completely 
effected,  an  effort  was  made  to  restrict 
its  existence  to  three,  instead  of  five 
years ;  when  that  failed,  it  was  at¬ 
tempted  to  procure  a  stipulation  to 
prevent  the  trade  being  introduced  on 
that  part  of  the  African  continent  to 
which  his  hon.  friend  bad  alluded.  But 
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this  could  not  be  effected.  What,  then> 
was  done  ?  The  present  article  was 
agreed  to — the  French  ministers  de* 
daring,  that,  being  masters  of  the 
question  themselves,  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  would,  as  a  voluntary  act  of 
their  own,  put  down  the  trade  at  the 
end  of  five  years — and  were  determined 
to  assist  Great  Britain  in  procuring 
the  principle  to  be  recognised  as  the 

Ceral  law  of  Europe.  They  did, 
irever,  stand  on  this  principle,  which 
could  not  be  mistaken,  that  they  would 
be  masters  of  the  question  themselves 
—at  liberty  to  act  on  the  decision  of 
their  own  judgment— and  determined 
not  to  obey  the  dictation  of  any  other 
power.  It  was  on  this  general  ground 
•f  reasoning,  that  the  French  ministers 
shewed  the  strongest  objection  against 
any  proposition  which  would  seem  to 
deprive  them  of  a  perfect  jurisdiction 
over  the  question— such  a  deprivation, 
they  conceived,  would  lower  them  in 
the  estimation  of  the  people,  and  weak¬ 
en  their  hands  on  other  points  of  very 
great  importance.  But,  when  they 
made  this  declaration,  they  gave  him 
(Lord  Castlereagh)  official  assurance, 
that  they  were  ready  to  adopt  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  abolition  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  was  ready  to  admit,  that  Guada- 
loupe  and  Martinique  being  permitted 
to  be  points  of  depot,  did,  to  a  certain 
degree,  increase  the  probability  of  an 
illicit  trade  being  carried  on  from  those 
islands  with  our  colonies.  But  if  France 
had  even  consented  to  abolish  the  trade, 
the  number  of  depots  which  would 
have  otherwise  existed,  was  sufficient¬ 
ly  numerous  for  the  illegal  introduc¬ 
tion  of  slaves  into  the  islands  belong¬ 
ing  to  Great  Britain.  From  the  Ha- 
vannah  and  Porto  Rico,  the  possessions 
of  Spain,  slaves  might  very  easily  find 
their  way  into  our  colopies. 

“  He  hoped  that  gentlemen  would 
not  encourage  a  disposition  to  under¬ 
rate  every  thing  that  had  been  done, 
and  to  magnify  the  importance  of  that 
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which  could  not  be  effected.  He 
thought  the  influence  and  example  of 
France  were  invaluable,  as  they  ope¬ 
rated  with  respect  to  this  question. 
France  was  not  the  only  power  whose 
colonial  importance  made  the  slave 
trade  a  question  of  interest.  Spain 
and  Portugal  were  also  connected  with 
it ;  and  he  thought  his  hon.  friend  was 
wrong  in  dashing  from  his  lip  the  cup 
of  enjoyment,  by  indulging  the  sup¬ 
position,  that  if  a  final  regulation  had 
been  made  with  France  to  abandon  the 
traffic,  it  must  necessarily  have  been 
abolished.  Even  if  such  a  regulation 
had  been  agreed  to,  great  and  substan¬ 
tial  difficulties  would  still  have  remain¬ 
ed.  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  were 
ready  to  assist  in  effecting  this  most 
desirable  object,  and  he  believed  France 
was  most  sincere  in  her  wish  to  abolish 
the  trade.  Much  surely  had  been  gain¬ 
ed  ;  and  it  was  a  great  matter,  when 
gentlemen  recollected,  that  the  nego- 
ciation  ended  in  mutual  respect  and 
confidence,  instead  of  terminating  in 
anger  and  dissatisfaction.  Now,  if 
France  had  taken  back  her  colonies 
on  a  principle  which  she  felt  disho¬ 
nourable  to  her  character  as  a  nation, 
it  must  have  led  to  eternal  disputes  ; 
and  his  hon.  friend  must  be  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  entering  into  explana¬ 
tions  with  a  friendly  rather  than  an  ad¬ 
verse  power.  Instead  of  shutting  their 
eyes  to  the  difficulties  which  opposed 
themselves  to  the  abolition  of  this  sys¬ 
tem,  they  ought  boldly  to  examine 
them ;  and  he  felt  that  he  should  be 
deceiving  the  House,  if  he  said,  that 
they  were  to  expect  to  find  either  in 
Spain  or  in  Portugal  the  existence  of 
that  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  slave 
trade,  which  he  stated  France  to  pos¬ 
sess.  With  respect  to  the  two  former 
powers,  their  colonial  interests  were  so 
deeply  concerned  in  the  trade,  that 
the  mother  country  was  not  fairly  able 
to  master  the  question.  ThU  arose 
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from  the  extent  of  foreign  possessions, 
and  from  the  long  continuance  of  the 
system.  If,  therefore,  the  question 
were  settled  with  regard  to  France, 
the  great  difficulties  would  remain  with 
respect  to  the  courts  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Now,  though  he  did  net 
despair  of  succeeding  even  with  them, 
yet  surely  it  would  not  be  asserted 
that  the  difficulties  which  they  had  to 
overcome  were  trifling.  If  the  treaty 
with  France  had  been  as  perfect  as  his 
hon.  friend  could  have  wished  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  slave  trade,  still,  even  in 
that  state  of  things,  much  would  have 
been  left  to  do,  with  reference  to  the 
powers  which  he  had  mentioned. 

*<  On  the  grounds  he  had  already 
stated,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  agreeing 
to  the  address.  He  conceived  that  it 
would  assist  the  cause  of  abolition,  by 
shewing  to  the  world  the  continued  de¬ 
termination  of  the  government  and  par¬ 
liament  of  this  country  never  to  aban¬ 
don  a  measure  to  which  they  were  so¬ 
lemnly  pledged,  and  which  they  would 
support  by  every  means,  consistent 
with  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
world.  He  trusted  the  House  would 
give  his  majesty’s  government  credit 
for  the  exertions  they  had  made,  and 
which  they  intended  to  make.  Anxi¬ 
ous  as  they  were  for  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  contended  for  by  his  hon. 
friend,  they  did  not  think  it  right  to 
force  it  upon  other  nations,  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  their  honour,  and  of  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  world.  Morals  were  ne¬ 
ver  well  taught  by  the  sword ;  their 
dissemination  might  sometimes  be  made 
a  pretext  for  ambition,  but  the  real  ob¬ 
ject  could  not  be  long  concealed  ;  and 
It  was  to  the  light  of  experience,  to 
the  promulgation  of  wisdom,  and  not 
to  the  exercise  of  violence,  or  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  war,  that  they  could  look 
with  any  prospect  of  success,  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.” 

The  motion  made  by  Mr  Wilber- 
force  for  an  address  was  agreed  to. 


Lord  Greaville  afterwards,  upon  the 
27th  of  June,  moved  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  **  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  Royal  Higl^ness  the 
Prince  Regent,  praying  that  he  will  be 
graciously  pleasra  to  mrect  that  there 
be  laid  l^iore  this  House  copies  of 
such  representations  as  have  been  made 
by  his  majes^’s  ministers  in  the  late 
negociations  for  peace,  in  consequence 
of  the  unanimous  address  of  this  House 
for  the  immediate  and  total  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  together  with  the  an» 
swers  returned  thereto ;  and  also  ex¬ 
tracts  from  such  parts  of  the  dispatches 
of  his  majesty’s  ministers  as  relate  to 
the  same  subject.” 

On  this  occasion.  Lord  Grenville 
exerted  his  great  abilities,  and  made  a 
very  excellent  speech ;  but  as  it  was 
obvious  that  the  measure  of  immediate 
abolition  was  strongly  resisted  by  the 
French  people,  and  that  no  violence  or 
intimidation  could  accomplish  it  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  Europe,  the 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  large  ma- 

{'ority.  A  similar  motion  to  that  made 
>y  Lord  Grenville  in  the  House  of 
Lords  was  made  the  following  day  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr  Hor¬ 
ner,  with  the  same  result. 

Although  the  attempts  of  ministers 
to  prevail  upon  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  to  accede  to  the  instant  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  had  proved  ineffec¬ 
tual,  yet  the  advocates  of  a  humane 
and  enlightened  policy  were  not  dis¬ 
couraged.  They  looked  forward  to 
the  congress  of  the  European  powers 
for  justice,  and  implored  the  ministers 
of  the  crown  to  use  their  most  strenu¬ 
ous  endeavours  upon  this  great  occa¬ 
sion.  On  the  SOth  of  June  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lansdowne  moved  an  address 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  **  expressive 
of  the  deep  regret  felt  by  their  lord- 
ships,  that  the  exertions  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent  for  the 
abmition  of  the  slave  traffic  had  not 
been  attended  with  more  complete  sue- 
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ceu  I  and  also  ezpreinn?  the  earnest 
hope  of  their  lordships,  that  his  Royal 
Highness  might  be  able  to  form  new 
arraagements  with  France  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  about  this  desirable 
result.  At  »e  same  time,  entreating 
that  his  Royal  Highness  would  use 
his  utmost  influence  at  the  approach¬ 
ing  congress,  to  procure  a  declaration 
that  this  traffic  was  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations,  and  one  which  ought 
to  be  abolished  over  the  whole  of  the 
civilized  world.” 

In  support  of  this  motion  the  mar¬ 
quis  addressed  the  House  at  some 
length,  discussing  with  much  ability 
all  the  topics  which  had  entered  into 
the  reasoning  upon  this  vast  subject 
on  former  occasions.  The  Earl  of  Li¬ 
verpool  heartily  concurred  in  the  mo¬ 
tion,  but  proposed  to  introduce  into 
the  address,  words  expressive  of  their 
utisfaction  at  the  abolition  by  Sweden 
and  Holland,  especially  by  the  latter, 
preceding  the  expression  of  their  re- 

fret  at  the  failure  with  regard  to 
'ranee. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  had 
no  objection  whatever  to  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  proposed  address  was  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  to. 

•  The  mte  of  Norway  had  excited 

Ct  commiseration  throughout  Eng- 
.  In  a  most  difficult  and  ardent 
crisis  of  European  affairs,  the  British 
government,  with  the  view  of  securing 
the  assistance  of  Sweden,  had  agreed 
to  guarantee  to  that  country  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  territory  of  a  hostile  pow¬ 
er,  and  to  CO  operate,  should  it  be 
found  impossible  to  bring  over  the 
Danish  government  to  the  general 
confederacy  of  Europe,  in  severing 
from  it  the  territory  so  much  coveted 
by  our  ally.  It  may  be  equally  difficult 
to  ascertain,  or  to  disprove,  the  justice 
or  the  policy  of  this  arrangement ;  but 
as  the  Norwegians,  whose  interests  were 
thus  chiefly  committed,  manifested  a 


spirit  of  decided  hostility  towards  the 
Swedish  government,  to  which  they 
were  thus  transferred  without  their  own 
consent ;  and  as  it  became  evident, 
that  to  execute  the  conditions  of  this 
treaty,  the  most  severe  measures  must 
be  resorted  to,  and  a  blockade  of  the 
Norwegian  ports  undertaken  by  Great 
Britain,  strong  feelings  of  sympathy 
with  the  sufferings  of  this  people  be¬ 
gan  to  prevail.  Earl  Grey,  whether 
in  obedience  to  the  impulse  of  such  a 
feeling,  or  in  conformity  with  what  he 
supposed  to  be  the  dictates  of  a  wise 
and  liberal  policy,  made  a  motion  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  10th  of 
May,  <*  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  humbly  to  request 
that  his  Royal  Highness  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  interpose  his 
mediation  to  rescue  the  unoffending 
people  of  Norway  from  the  dreadfiH 
alternative  of  famine,  or  of  subjugation 
to  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  and  hostile 
power  ;  and  that  during  the  discussion 
of  such  proposals  as  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  may  be  advised  to  make  for  tnis 
most  desirable  object,  all  hostile  ope¬ 
rations  on  the  part  of  this  country, 
against  a  people  struggling  for  the 
sacred  right  of  national  independence, 
may  be  discontinued.” 

**  In  times  like  these,”  he  said, 
**  marked  by  so  many  extraordinary 
transactions,  fraught  with  so  many 
vicissitudes,  and  replete  with  so  many 
dangers,  whose  auspicious  termination 
is,  1  trust,  about  to  re-establish  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe ;  even  in  this 
eventful  period,  it  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  bring  before  your  lordships  a 
question  of  greater  importance,  one 
more  intimately  connecte  1  with  all 
those  principles  of  justice  and  honour 
which  establish  the  security  of  nations, 
than  that  to  which  1  now  mean  to  so¬ 
licit  your  lordships*  attention.  Every 
maxim  of  good  policy — every  maxim 
of  political  and  moral  justice,  all  those 
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feelings  which  are  imprinted  on  the 
hearts  of  men  by  the  unerring  hand  of 
divine  truth,  before  they  are  transfer¬ 
red  into  our  public  codes  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  all  these  must  be  deliberately 
considered  by  your  lordships  this 
night,  ere  you  decide  upon  the  fate 
of  Norway,  ere  you  determine  her 
rights  as  a  nation,  ere  you  dispose  of 
the  destiny,  perhaps  the  existence,  of 
her  people.  And  what  people  is  it 
whose  fate  you  are  thus  to  decide  ? — 
A  people  who  have  never  done  you 
any  wrong,  who  have  never  injured 
any  of  your  interests ;  a  people  who 
are  known  to  you  only  by  their  virtu¬ 
ous  character,  by  their  meritorious 
services,  by  their  interchange  of  good 
offices,  by  their  extension  of  your 
commerciu  relations,  and  by  their 
constant  and  unremitting  discharge  of 
all  those  duties  which  constitute  the 
moral  greatness  and  happiness  of  a  na¬ 
tion — 1  will  not  do  your  lordships  the 
injustice  to  suppose  that  it  is  necessary 
to  bespeak  your  patient  and  impartial 
attention  to  this  subject,  still  less  to 
suspect  that  you  can  be  disinclined  to 
the  consideration  of  it  at  all.  I  shall 
proceed,  therefore,  to  lay  before  you 
those  views  of  it  which  I  entertain, 
and  which,  if  adopted  by  your  lord- 
ships  in  your  decision  this  night,  may 
be  sufficient  ground  to  induce  you  to 
controul  the  executive  government  in 
what  may  appear  contrary  to  sound 
policy,  contrary  to  that  which  is  es¬ 
sentially  characteristic  of  all  sound 

£olicy,  justice,  or  which  is  incompati- 
le  with  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  British  crown.  There  is  one  thing, 
however,  which  1  wish  to  premise.  It 
cannot  be  necessary  to  recal  your  lord- 
ships’  attention  to  the  treaty  that  was 
signed  with  Sweden  last  year,  which 
was  laid  before  your  lordships,  and 
which  your  lordships  sanctioned,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  opposition  which  was 
made  to  it  by  myself  and  some  of  my 
friends.  It  may  be  prejudice,  it  may 


be  obstinacy,  or  it  may  be  ignorance 
iu  me ;  but  the  opinion  1  then  ex¬ 
pressed  I  still  retain  in  its  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  ;  I  still  think  that  British  policy 
never  sustained  a  deeper  shock,  the 
British  character  neverreceived  a  deep, 
er  stain,  than  in  that  transaction.  1  do 
not  wish  that  you  should  retrace  your 
steps,  or  recal  a  sanction,  which,  per¬ 
haps,  it  is  no  longer  in  your  power  to 
withhold — neither  do  I  wish  you  to 
recommend  any  evasion  of  stipulations, 
or  to  escape  any  conditions,  to  the 
performance  of  which  the  good  faith 
and  honour  of  the  country  are  pled¬ 
ged,  however  much  it  might  be  wish¬ 
ed  that  such  obligations  had  never 
been  contracted.  I  know  how  weak 
my  influence  is  in  this  House,  and 
that  whatever  1  may  possess,  little  as 
it  is,  depends  upon  the  credit,  I  trust, 
I  have  in  it  for  sincerity  and  candour  f 
but  1  will  say,  that  there  is  no  induce¬ 
ment  on  earth  would  urge  me  to  per-' 
suade  you  to  recede  from  objects  which 
are  stipulated  and  secured  by  the  so¬ 
lemn  guarantee  of  treaties.  I  am  in- 
capable  of  pleading  for  such  a  cause 
by  any  trick  of  argument,  or  any  sub¬ 
tleties  of  distinction  ;  and  if  it  shall 
appear  that  under  a  fair  construction 
of  the  Swedish  treaty,  we  have  con¬ 
tracted  an  engagement  of  assisting  by 
the  co-operation  of  force  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Norway;  if  that  can  be  shewn  ; 
if  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  conditions 
agreed  to  require  us  now  to  act,  and 
that  the  measures  taken  to  blockade 
Norway  can  be  justified  by  honour 
and  justice ;  then,  my  lords,  I  call 
upon  you  to  reject  the  motion  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  submit  to  you.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  if  it  shall  appear  that  you 
have  contracted  no  such  engagement, 
that  while  your  good  faith  remains 
free  and  untouched,  the  measures  you 
are  pursuing  are  in  direct  violation  of 
national  honour,  of  social  rights,  and 
of  political  justice ;  why,  then,  I  hope 
1  shall  not  plead  in  vain  at  a  moment 
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like  the  present,  when  ill  these  prin¬ 
ciples  are  acknowledged  and  respected 
in  the  great  questions  that  are  now  un¬ 
der  discussion,  as  affecting  the  whole 
of  Europe. 

“  The  subjects  which  naturally  pre¬ 
tent  themselves  for  your  lordships’ 
consideration  are. 

First,  Whether  under  a  fair  con- 
ttruction  of  the  treaty  with  Sweden 
such  obligations  can  be  urged  as  must 
be  contended  for  to  justify  the  mea- 
tures  that  are  now  pursuing  t 

“  Secondly,  Whether  the  obligations 
themselves  are  such  as  can  be  vindica¬ 
ted,  according  to  the  established  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 
political  rights  of  mankind  ; 

“  Thirmy,  Whether  the  King  of 
Sweden,  by  the  faithful  performance  of 
his  part  of  the  contract,  was  entitled 
to  call  upon  us  for  the  full  discharge 
of  our  part  of  it ;  'and, 

“  Lastly,  Whether  the  maxims  of 
sound  policy  could  justify  such  mea¬ 
sures  as  are  now  pursuing  with  regard 
to  Norway. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  question  of 
construction  merely,  and  here  it  will 
be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  treaty  of 
last  year,  to  carry  back  our  recollec¬ 
tions  to  the  period  when  it  was  fra¬ 
med,  to  the  objects  contemplated  at 
the  time,  and  to  the  explanations  gi¬ 
ven  of  it  by  the  framers  themselves  ; 
that  is,  by  his  majesty’s  ministers.  It 
will  be  unnecessary  to  recal  to  your 
lordships  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  treaty  was  entered  into. 
The  invasion  of  Russia  had  taken 
place :  an  invasion  which  character¬ 
ised,  more  than  any  other  event  I  can 
remember,  that  system  of  violence  and 
injustice  pursued  by  the  late  govern¬ 
ment  of  France,  and  which  has  recent¬ 
ly  bpen  so  nobly  revenged  in  the  way 
that  led  to  the  present  auspicious  situ¬ 
ation  of  public  affairs  in  Europe.  We 
acceded  to  the  terms  of  a  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  between  Russia  and  Sweden, 
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by  which  we  agreed,  provided  Sweden 
performed  certain  conditions,  not  to 
oppose  the  annexation  of  Norway  to 
Sweden,  but  to  use  our  good  offices 
in  obtaining  that  annexation,  and  even 
to  employ  force  for  the  purpose,  if 
necessary.  Upon  what  conditions, 
however,  did  the  employment  of  force 
depend  ?  Force  was  not  to  be  employ¬ 
ed  unless  the  King  of  Denmark  refu¬ 
sed  to  join  the  northern  alliance.  If, 
therefore,  by  the  co  operation  of  force 
we  made  the  King  of  Denmark  join 
the  allied  powers,  then  we  accomplish¬ 
ed  all  that  we  undertook,  and  every 
stipulation  was  thus  fulfilled.  This, 
and  this  alone,  was  what  we  specifi¬ 
cally  undertook.  As  to  what  might 
be  the  subsequent  condition  of  the 
people  of  Norway,  it  formed  no  part 
of  our  engagements  ;  we  did  not  gua¬ 
rantee  the  peaceable  possession  of  the 
country  by  Sweden.  I  wish  your  lord- 
ships’  attention  to  be  particularly  fix¬ 
ed  upon  this ;  because,  in  the  treaty 
between  Sweden  and  Russia,  the  pos¬ 
session  is  guaranteed,  while  it  is  ex¬ 
cepted  and  excluded  in  our  treaty 
with  Sweden.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
contended,  that  we  are  bound  to  any 
such  guarantee;  and  with  regard  to 
the  mere  construction  of  the  treaty, 
the  case  is  clear  and  distinct.  But  I 
should  be  sorry  to  stop  here :  I  should 
be  sorry  to  rest  upon  any  judgment  of 
my  own,  when  so  much  higher  autho¬ 
rities  are  within  my  reach,  and  which 
amply  support  my  construction.  I 
have,  I  say,  the  authority  of  the  fra¬ 
mers  of  the  treaty  themselves :  his 
majesty’s  ministers  are  my  authorities. 
And  here  I  beg  leave,  in  the  ^first 
place,  to  refer  to  a  paper,  which,  for 
reasons  that  I  am  unacquainted  with, 
has  not  yet  found  its  way  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  eye,  in  the  usual  course  of  such 
documents.  In  the  treaty  signed  with 
Denmark  on  the  14th  of  last  January, 
I  find,  in  the  tenth  article,  the  follow¬ 
ing  declaration  : — “  Whereas  his  Da- 
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nish  majesty,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  this  day  concluded  with  the  King 
of  Sweden,  has  to  his  said  majesty 
ceded  Norway  for  a  certain  provided 
indemnity ;  his  Britannic  majesty,  who 
thus  has  seen  his  engagements  con* 
tracted  with  Sweden  in  this  respect 
fulfilled,  promises,  &c.'*  Here  is  an 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  those 
who  framed  the  treaty,  that  the  ces* 
sion  of  Norway  by  Denmark  ( I  shall 
say  a  word  or  two  presently  upon  its 
validity  and  execution)  was  a  com* 
plete  fulfilment  on  our  part  of  the 
conditions  which  we  had  stipulated. 
But  the  question  does  not  even  rest 
here.  1  have  referred  your  lordships 
to  what  passed  last  year,  when  the 
terms  of  the  Swedish  treaty  were  dis* 
cussed.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
questions  arose,  and  doubts  were  sta* 
ted  by  myself  and  others,  as  to  the 
extent  of  our  engagements  with  re¬ 
gard  to  ensuring  the  peaceable  pos* 
session  of  Norway  and  Guadaloupe ; 
and  It  was  answered,  that  no  guaran* 
tee  of  their  peaceable  possession  was 
either  expressed  or  implied.  In  ano¬ 
ther  place,  my  lords,  1  have  also,  in 
support  of  my  argument,  the  authori¬ 
ty  of  that  particular  minister  (Lord 
Castlereagh)  whose  peculiar  duty  it 
is  to  watch  over  our  foreign  relations, 
and  whose  authority,  if  there  can  be 
any  difference  of  weight  between  the 
authority  of  one  minister  and  another, 
is  most  entitled  to  prevail.  He,  in  re¬ 
ply  to  some  questions  that  were  asked, 
expressed  his  surprise  in  the  first  place, 
that  any  one  could  be  so  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  public  treaties,  as  to 
imagine  that  any  guarantee  could  be 
contracted  which  was  not  expressed ; 
and  in  the  second,  declared,  that  no 

Suarantee  was  contracted  with  Swe* 
en  for  the  peaceable  possession  of 
Norway.  Why,  then,  it  this  be  cor¬ 
rect,  and  from  the  manner  of  the  no¬ 
ble  lord  opposite  he  seems  to  assent 
t»  it,  I  call  upon  you,  my  lords,  to 


declare,  whether  the  cession  of  Nor¬ 
way  to  Sweden  was  not  the  only  ob¬ 
ject  in  view,  and  not  the  secuiing  its 
peaceable  possession.  I  do  say,  there¬ 
fore,  that  I  think  a  plainer  case  upon 
the  construction  of  a  treaty  never  ex¬ 
isted,  and  that  we  are  fettered  by  no 
such  obligation  as  that  by  which  the 
blockade  of  Norway  is  now  defended. 
The  employment  of  force,  as  1  have 
already  shewn,  was  made  to  depend 
upon  the  performance  or  non-perform¬ 
ance  of  certain  things  by  Denmark  i 
and  even  if  force  were  resorted  to,  k 
was  to  be  used  with  every  possible  re¬ 
gard  to  the  comfort  and  feelings  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Norway.  At  what 
a  moment,  too,  are  we  now  called  upon 
to  co-operate  with  Sweden  in  forcing 
the  Norwegians  to  submission  ?  After 
Denmark  has  acceded  to  the  northern 
alliance ;  when  her  troops  have  march¬ 
ed  in  support  of  the  common  cause  ( 
and  when  she  has  not  only  ceded  Nor¬ 
way,  as  far  as  she  could  cede  it,  but 
has  fulfilled  that  condition  upon  the 
refusal  of  which  the  co-operation  of 
force  was  distinctly  made  to  depend. 
Upon  the  question  of  construction, 
therefore,  if  it  rested  upon  that  ground 
only,  I  think  a  clearer  case  is  made  out 
than  was  ever  submitted  to  parliament. 
But  there  are  other  grounds.  When 
there  is  any  thing  ambiguous,  nothing 
is  more  obvious,  than  that  where  two 
meanings  are  contended  for,  the  one 
lawful  and  the  other  not,  we  are  bound 
in  any  case,  and  especially  in  a  doubt¬ 
ful  case,  to  do  that  which  is  lawful. 
But  when  we  come  to  consider  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  right,  and  whether  this  is  an 
obligation  which  we  did  or  can  con¬ 
tract,  1  maintain  that  it  is  fundament¬ 
ally  void,  as  contrary  to  the  most  ac¬ 
knowledged  principles  of  law  and  jus¬ 
tice.  I  speak  in  the  hearing  of  law¬ 
yers,  who  are  not  unused  to  subtleties 
of  distinction,  nor  to  those  evasions 
which  they  so  often  defeat ;  and  I  ask 
them,  whether  any  individual,  seeking 
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the  fulfilment  of  a  contract  depending 
upon  an  unlawful  obligation,  would 
be  Cstened  to  in  a  court  of  justice  ? 
He  would  be  told,  and  justly  told, 
that  his  loss  was  his  own  fault ;  the 
consequence  of  his  own  dishonesty,  in 
attempting  to  evade  those  moral  ties 
which  are  binding  upon  every  man  of 
honour.  This  would  be  the  language 
of  the  law,  with  regard  to  individuals  ; 
and,  my  lords,  amongst  nations,  though 
there  is  no  such  superior  tribunal  to 
appeal  to,  yet  the  principles  are  the 
same  in  the  one  case  and  the  other, 
whether  between  individuals  or  be¬ 
tween  states.  No  matter  to  what  de¬ 
gree  the  impunity  of  power  may  silence 
the  claims  of  right,  its  nature  cannot 
be  altered  ;  it  is  equally  sacred,  equal¬ 
ly  important,  and  is  equally  to  be  re¬ 
cognised  in  every  attempt  to  protect 
the  weak  against  the  strong.  Let  us 
examine  now,  what  are  the  rights  of 
kings  in  relation  to  their  subjects.  If 
the  question  stood  upon  that  single 
foundation,  the  common  advantages 
and  the  common  consent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  if  it  were  limited  by  that  condi¬ 
tion  which  imposes  the  mutual  obli¬ 
gation  of  allegiance  and  protection,  it 
would  be  easily  decided.  The  rights 
of  the  sovereign  over  his  subjects  are 
not  the  rights  of  property ;  they  do 
not  confer  the  privilege  of  transferring 
them  from  one  owner  to  another,  like 
cattle  attached  to  the  soil.  If  this 
were  all  we  had  to  consider,  I,  in  speak- 
fng  to  a  British  house  of  parliament, 
speaking  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  at  an  era  like  the  present,  should 
only  need  to  state  the  principle,  and 
obtain  its  sanction  by  universal  accla¬ 
mation.  His  majesty  sits  on  the  throne 
in  virtue  of  the  recognition  of  this  fun¬ 
damental  principle ;  we  stand  here,  and 
enjoy  freedom  of  speech,  upon  its^ba-  , 
sis,  that,  a  prince  using  his  power  to 
the  injury  of  his  people,  or,  in  the 
words  of  our  ancestors,  having  been 
guilty  of  violating  the  original  com¬ 


pact  between  the  sovereign  and  the 
pe<mle,  forfeits  his  right  to  the  crown. 
If  James,  instead  of  invading  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  subject  in  the  way 
he  did,  had  meditated  the  monstrous 
scheme  of  transferring  the  people  of 
this  country  to  the  jurisdiction  and 
possession  of  a  foreign  power,  would 
that  have  been  considered  a  less  crime 
against  the  general  rights  of  mankind, 
or  a  less  infringement  upon  that  com¬ 
pact  by  which  kings  reign  and  sub¬ 
jects  obey  ? 

The  King  of  Denmark,”  his  lord- 
ship  contended,  «  had  no  right  to  ali¬ 
enate  the  sovereignty  of  Norway  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  people.  He 
might  withdraw  himself  from  their 
protection,  he  might  absolve  them  from 
their  allegiance  to  him,  but  he  had  no 
right  to  transfer  that  allegiance  to  any 
other  state  ;  it  became  then  the  right 
of  the  people  to  decide  to  whom  their 
allegiance  should  be  given.  Was  it 
necessary  for  him  to  quote  authorities 
in  support  of  this  doctrine,  which  was 
upheld  by  the  first  princijdes  of  natu¬ 
ral  right  and  justice }  If,  however, 
authorities  in  support  of  so  plain  and 
clear  a  principle  were  to  be  considered 
requisite,  the  best  writers  upon  public 
law  were  undoubtedly  on  that  side.” 
His  lordship  here  read  passages  from 
Grotius,  Puffendorif,  and  Vattel,  all 
clearly  maintaining  the  doctrine,  that 
the  sovereign  of  a  state  could  not 
transfer  the  allegiance  of  the  people  ; 
that  he  might,  in  case  of  necessity, 
withdraw  his  garrisons  from  their 
towns,  and  give  up  all  claim  to  their 
obedience ;  but  that  it  then  rested  with 
the  people  to  determine  to  whom  they 
would  submit.  **  It  might,  perhaps,  be 
suggested  on  the  other  side,  that  there 
was  a  difference  between  a  sovereignty 
and  a  patrimony.  Nothing,  however, 
could  be  found  in  these  writers  to  ren¬ 
der  this  question  at  all  clear  ;  and  the 
notes  on  Grotius  shewed  its  absurdity, 
by  stating  the  reasoning  in  a  circle. 
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which  was  alone  applied  to  it,  namely, 
that  a  patrimony  was  a  state  or  de> 
pendency  which  might  be  transferred, 
although  an  integrm  state  could  not. 
Upon  this  point,  however,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  Norway, 
that  the  King  of  Denmark  was  the  so¬ 
vereign,  and  not  the  proprietor,  and 
therefore  had  no  right  to  transfer  the 
allegiance  of  the  people.  Norway,  in 
the  earlier  period  of  its  history,  was, 
like  England,  divided  into  many  petty 
states,  which  were  subsequently  all 
united  under  the  dominion  of  Harold 
Harfager.  Much  division  afterwards 
arose  in  consequence  of  the  claims  of 
his  numerous  family.  They  were  at 
length  united  with  Denmark,  under 
Canute  the  Great.  Subsequently  Nor¬ 
way  belonged  sometimes  to  Sweden 
and  sometimes  to  Denmark,  with  in¬ 
tervals  of  independence  ;  but  ultimate¬ 
ly,  about  the  year  1360,  was  united  to 
the  latter  by  the  marriage  of  the  King 
of  Norway  to  the  heiress  of  Denmark. 
It  was,  however,  only  united  under 
one  sovereignty,  the  states  of  Norway 
being  an  independent  legislature,  as  the 
parliament  ot  Ireland  was  before  the 
union  ot  that  kingdom  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  Norway  was,  therefore,  an  in¬ 
tegrally  independent  state.  Instances 
of  transfers  of  territory  were  noticed 
in  the  writers  whom  he  had  quoted, 
such  as  Franche  Comte  and  Lorrain, 
and  fiefs  in  Germany  but  in  none  of 
them  was  there  any  instance  given  of 
the  transfer  of  an  integrally  independ¬ 
ent  state  without  the  consent  of  the 
people.  Cases  might  also  be  mention¬ 
ed  of  the  transfer  of  colonies  and  de¬ 
pendencies,  such  as  Martinique  and 
Guadaloupe  ;  but  none  of  these  had 
any  bearing  whatever  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion,  nor  in  these  instances  had  any 
opposition  been  made  by  the  people 
transferred.  He  trusted,  however, 
that  no  argument  of  this  kind,  which 
referred  merely  to  colonies  and  de¬ 
pendencies,  would  be  brought  forward 


as  an  endeavour  to  justify  the  attempt 
to  transfer  the  allegiance  of  the  whole 
people  of  an  independent  state,  with¬ 
out  their  consent,  an  attempt  made  in 
contradiction  to  the  established  max-  | 
ims  of  public  law,  and  the  first  princi¬ 
ples  of  right  and  justice.  To  try  the 
effect,  as  to  public  opinion,  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  force  the  people  of  Norway  to  I 
submit,  they  need  only  look  back  to  ' 
an  event  within  the  recollection  of 
many  of  their  lordships,  the  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  Corsica  by  France  :  who  was 
there  that  thought  of  justifying  the 
conduct  of  France  towards  Corsica  I 
who  was  there  that  dreamed  of  stig-  { 
matizing  the  opposition  of  the  people  I 
of  Corsica  to  the  unjust  pretensions  of  j 
France,  as  rebellious  ?  And  was  it  to 
be  supposed,  that  an  attempt  to  com¬ 
pel  by  force  the  people  of  Norway  to 
submit  to  the  domination  of  a  foreigner 
would  not  be  viewed  by  all  manlund 
with  feelings  of  detestation  ?  In  what 
light  was  the  project  of  Edward  the 
First  upon  Scotland,  and  the  means  he 
took  to  carry  it  into  execution,  viewed 
by  impartial  posterity,  and  justly  stig¬ 
matized  by  the  historian  ;  means  which 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  re¬ 
cently  used  with  regard  to  Spain.  Ed¬ 
ward  having  got  into  his  power  Baliol, 
the  claimant  to  the  Scottish  crown, 
forced  him  to  sign  an  absolute  renun¬ 
ciation  of  all  his  claims  ;  and  then  en¬ 
deavoured  to  compel,  by  force  of  aims, 
the  people  of  Scotland  to  submit  to 
his  sway  ?  Who  was  there  that  now 
stigmatized  Wallace  as  a  traitor  for 
defending  his  country  against  the  un¬ 
just  pretensions  of  Edward  ?  who  was 
there  that  did  not  consider  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  that  hero  as  a  foul  stain  upon 
the  character  of  the  greatest  captain 
of  his  age,  which  obscured  all  the  glo¬ 
ries  of  his  reign  2 

“  Scots,  wha  liae  wi’  Wallace  bled, 

Scots,  whom  Bruce  has  often  led, 

Welcome  to  your  gory  bed. 

Or  to  victory !” 
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Who  was  there  that  heard  these 
lines  who  did  not  feel  his  heart  beat 
high  with  the  fervour  of  patriotism, 
who  did  not  feel  his  muscles  dilate 
with  sensations  of  ecstacy  at  the  pa* 
triotic  sentiments  manifested  by  a 
whole  people  in  defence  of  their  in¬ 
dependence  i  The  same  spirit  was  dis¬ 
played  by  the  Scottish  barons  in  their 
declaration.  The  same  principle  was 
also  acknowledged  by  the  French  king, 
when  the  Pope  declared  this  kingdom 
forfeited,  and  transferred  it  to  him  ; 
who  stated,  that  it  could  not  be  trans¬ 
ferred  without  the  consent  of  the  ba¬ 
rons  of  England.  When  the  cession 
likewise  of  some  parts  of  France  was 
made  by  Richard  II.,  the  people  re¬ 
sisted  it,  upon  the  ground  that  there 
existed  no  right  to  transfer  their  alle¬ 
giance.  Every  thing,  therefore,  clear¬ 
ly  proved  the  principle,  that  no  sove¬ 
reign  possessed  a  right  to  transfer  the 
allegiance  of  the  people  over  whom  he 
ruled — a  principle  distinctly  understood 
and  distinctly  recognised — a  principle 
founded  in  natural  right  and  justice, 
and  supported  as  such  by  every  writer 
of  any  authority  upon  public  law.  The 
King  of  Denmark  had  done  all  that  we 
were  by  treaty  bound  to  assist  in  com- 

Eelling  him  to  do,  namely,  to  cede  the 
ingdom  of  Norway  ;  to  transfer  the 
allegiance  of  the  people  was  beyond 
his  power — was  what  he  had  no  right 
to  do,  and  what  therefore  no  country 
had  any  right  to  interfere  to  bring 
about  by  compulsion,  where  no  legal 
power  existed  to  make  the  demand.’^ 
His  lordship  then  entered  at  consi¬ 
derable  length  into  the  question,  how 
far  (laying  aside  the  general  point  of  po¬ 
licy  and  justfeeling)  Sweden  had  deser¬ 
ved  this  great  sacrifice,  by  her  exertions 
in  the  common  cause  ;  and  strongly 
contended  that  she  had  not.  This  his 
lordship  endeavoured  to  prove  by  a 
variety  of  statements }  and  insisted, 
that  Sweden  having  so  failed,  was  not 
entitled  to  call  upon  our  government 
to  perform  its  part  of  the  treaty.  His 


lordship  then  proceeded  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms : 

**  It  is  said  by  the  advocates  for  the 
policy  of  ministers,  and  with  some  air 
of  triumph  too,  that  very  important 
advantages  have  been  promised  to  the 
Norwegian  people,  if  they  would  sub¬ 
mit  to  be  transferred  to  the  dominion 
of  Sweden.  I  have  seen,  no  doubt,  a 
proclamation  upon  this  subject  con¬ 
taining  many  promises  ;  but  how  and 
when  this  proclamation  was  circulated, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  observe.  I  shall, 
however,  observe,  that  similarly  flatter¬ 
ing  promises  were  made  by  France  to 
Corsica  ;  but  were  they  ever  perform¬ 
ed  ?  Still  the  proclamation  of  the  Swe¬ 
dish  government  was  accompanied  by  a 
demand  that  the  Norwegians  should 
submit ;  or  if  not,  that  force  would  be 
employed  to  compel  their  submission* 
Therefore,  no  alternative  w’as  left  to 
these  people,  while  promises  of  liberty 
were  made,  backed  by  the  threat  of  a 
military  force.  But  even  admitting 
these  promises  were  made  in  perfect 
good  faith,  is  it  to  be  argued,  that  any 
country  shall  be  obliged  to  accept 
what  a  foreign  state  thinks  proper  to 
consider  as  happiness  ?  No  sort  of  ty¬ 
ranny  can,  in  my  judgment,  be  conceit 
ved  more  complete,  than  that  a  govern¬ 
ment  should  undertake  to  choose  and 
force  a  people  to  submit  to  that  sys¬ 
tem  which  such  government  may  re¬ 
gard  as  happy,  although  the  people 
might  think  quite  the  contrary.  Upon 
the  authority,  however,  of  the  agent 
for  Norway,  now  in  this  country,  wh<x 
is,  in  my  opinion,  eminently  entitled  ta 
peculiar  respect  and  regard,  I  can  un¬ 
dertake  to  state,  that  the  Norwegian 
neither  is,  nor  has  been,  a  despotic  go¬ 
vernment  ^  but,  on  the  contrary,  that, 
although  nominally  despotic,  the  peo- 
pie  have  always  enjoyed  the  utmost 
practical  happiness,  and  that  of  course 
the  people  ot  Norway  would 

“  ■  rather  be.ir  the  ills  they  have, 

“  Thau  fly  to  others  that  they  know  not  of.** 
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**  But,  I  repeat,  that  rather,  infinitely 
rather,  than  have  Norway  transferred 
to  Sweden,  1  should  wish  to  see  it 
erected  into  an  independent  state. — 
Therefore,  I  maintain,  that  whatever 
terms  or  promises  may  be  held  out  to 
the  Norwegians  by  the  Swedish  go¬ 
vernment,  1  should  deprecate  the  hos¬ 
tility  waged  against  Norway,  because 
the  feeling  of  the  people  of  Norway  is 
decidedly  adverse  to  the  connection. 

«  1  have  quoted  many  cases  to  your 
lordships  from  the  highest  authorities 
on  record  ;  but  I  will  now  quote  one 
case  which  must  be  immediately  pre¬ 
sent  to  your  memory,  and  which  is 
quite  analogous  to  this  question,  I 
mean  the  case  of  Spain  ;  in  the  deli¬ 
very  of  which  country  from  the  yoke 
of  a  foreign  state,  our  army  was  so 

flonously  triumphant.  Ferdinand  the 
eventh  ceded  his  government  and 
crown  to  Buonaparte ;  and  if  it  was 
the  right  of  Ferdinand  to  make  that 
cession,  it  was  equally  the  right  of 
Denmark  to  cede  Norway.  Yet  the 
Spanish  people  resisted  the  cession,  and 
we  seconded  that  resistance— although 
this  country  bad  at  a  remote  period  as¬ 
serted  the  right  of  Baliol  to  surrender 
the  Scottish  throne  to  Edward  the 
First,  which  is  a  precedent,  however, 
1  should  think  not  likely  to  be  quoted 
upon  the  present  occasion.  The  *  uni¬ 
versal  Spanish  nation,’  as  it  was  de¬ 
nominated,  rushed  into  insurrection 
against  the  act  of  its  monarch,  and  we, 
I  repeat,  supported  the  right  of  that 
people.  If  it  be  stated,  that  Ferdi¬ 
nand  yielded  to  the  compulsion  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  I  will  ask,  whether  any 
circumstances  of  compulsion  existed  to 
extort  from  Denmark  the  surrender  of 
Norway,  and  whether  the  same  princi- 

J)le  which  justified  an  interposition  in 
avour  of  the  Spanish  people  docs  not 
equally  call  for  interposition  in  favour 
of  the  people  of  Norway — or  whether 
we  could  consistently  maintain  that 
principle  with  respect  to  Spain,  and 


suddenly  turn  round  and  abandon  it 
with  respect  to  Denmark  ? 

*<  We  have  been  told,  that  a  nego- 
ciation  has  been  instituted  with  respect 
to  Norway ;  but  if  it  were  said  that 
this  negociation  left  any  opening  for 
an  arrangement  agreeable  to  the  will 
of  the  Norwegian  people,  I  should  in¬ 
stantly  withdraw  my  motion.  Under¬ 
standing,  however,  that  it  leaves  no  al¬ 
ternative  to  this  gallant  people,  but 
submission  to*  a  power  which  it  detests, 
and  that  force  is  employed  to  compel 
that  submission,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
persevere.  I  feel  it  a  duty  which  I  owe 
to  humanity  to  rescue  it  from  outrage, 
—I  feel  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  my 
country,  and  to  your  lordships,  not  to 
allow  its  character  and  yours  to  be 
stained  bv  an  acquiescence  in  that  out^ 
rage.  I  have  therefore  thought  it  my 
duty  to  bring  forward  the  motion  with 
which  1  mean  to  conclude  ;  and  as  to 
the  capability  of  the  Norwegians  to 
resist  foreign  domination,  and  especial¬ 
ly  Sweden,  let  your  lordships  judge 
from  their  conduct  in  the  days  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  XII. 
I  do  besides  feel  a  lively  interest  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  a  nation  struggling  so  valiant¬ 
ly  as  the  Norwegians  continue  to  do, 
in  support  of  their  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  ;  and  it  will  be  consistent  with 
the  honour  and  character  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  your  lordships,  to  manifest  a 
similar  feeling.  If  it  be  said,  that  the 
tendency  of  my  motion  would  be  to 
engage  this  country  in  a  war  with 
Russia  and  Sweden,  still  I  should  say, 
that,  whatever  result  might  follow,  I 
would  ask  my  country,  for  the  sake  of 
its  '.credit  and  character,  for  the  sake 
of  justice  and  humanity,  to  co-operate 
in  the  honourable  and  glorious  cause 
of  Norway.” 

The  noble  lord  concluded  with  mo¬ 
ving,  ”  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  humbly  to  request  that 
his  Royal  Highness  would  be  graci- 
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ously  pleased  to  interpose  his  media, 
tion  to  rescue  the  unoffending  people 
of  Norway  from  the  dreadful  alterna¬ 
tive  of  famine,  or  of  subjugation  to  the 
yoke  of  a  foreign  and  hostile  power ; 
and  that  during  the  discussion  of  such 
proposals  as  his  Royal  H^hness  may  be 
advised  to  make  for  this  most  desirable 
object,  all  hostile  operations  on  the 
part  of  this  country,  against  a  people 
struggling  for  the  sacred  right  of  na. 
tional  independence,  may  be  disconti. 
Dued.” 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  said,  **  that 
as  he  felt  at  all  times  considerable  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  addressing  their  lordships, 
that  difficulty  was  g^atly  increasra, 
from  his  being  obliged  to  oppose  the 
noble  earl  who  had  last  addressed  their 
lordships,  in  a  speech  replete  with  all 
the  considerations  that  could  affect 
mankind,  dressed  in  the  most  glowing 
eloquence,  and  supported  by  all  the 
advantages  which  could  arise  from  the 
most  extensive  review  of  the  subject. 
But  if  their  lordships  would  not  per. 
mit  themselves  to  be  dazzled  by  the 
brilliancy  of  eloquence,  or  confounded 
by  the  light  of  antiquarian  research, 
bat  would  admit  a  little  practical  com- 
mon  sense  into  the  discussion,  he  hoped 
he  should  be  able  to  persuade  them  to 
reject  the  proposition  which  had  been 
submitted  to  their  judgment  by  the 
noble  earl.  He  (  Lord  H. )  should,  in 
the  consideration  of  the  important  sub. 
ject  before  the  House,  take  as  the  first 
that  topic  which  the  noble  earl  had  ta> 
ken  in  that  order,  viz.  the  construe, 
tion  of  the  treaty  of  this  government 
with  Sweden.  The  noble  earl  (Grey) 
had  contended,  that  after  having  pro¬ 
cured  the  nominal  cession  of  Norway 
to  the  Swedish  crown,  we  had  perform¬ 
ed  all  which  by  treaty  we  were  bound 
to  perform,  and  that  our  present  ef¬ 
forts  were  gratuitous.  The  contrarr, 
however,  he  trusted,  he  should  be  able 
to  persuade  the  House,  was  the  true 
constructien  ;  for  what  was  the  inten. 


tion  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  con¬ 
tracting  the  treaty  ?  It  was  the  deure 
of  this  country,  at  a  time  when  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Sweden  was  most  essential 
to  the  interests  of  Europe,  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  that  power  against 
the  common  enemy  ;  and  to  that  end 
we  engaged  to  put  Sweden  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  Norway ;  which  being  in  the 
possession  of  a  hostile  state,  rendered 
It  insecure  for  Sweden  to  withdraw 
from  its  own  territories  its  military 
force.  Our  intentions,  therefore,  were 
such,  that  even  if  the  words  had  not 
been  so  binding  as  they  actually  were, 
there  would  be  no  doubt  but  that  we 
should  bona  fide  be  held  to  secure  to 
Sweden  the  possession  of  the  country 
in  question.  In  the  treaty  between  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of  Swe¬ 
den,  the  former  power  pledged  itself 
to  the  latter  that  it  would,  by  negocia- 
tion  or  by  military  co-operation,  pro¬ 
cure  for  the  crown  of  Sweden  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Norway.  The  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  also,  pledged  itself  to 
effect  the  same  ol^ect,  either  by  ita 
good  offices  with  Denmark,  or  by  its 
naval  co-operation.  It  was  certainly 
provided,  that  we  should  not  attempt 
to  employ  force  without  making  fair 
offers  to  Denmark  to  induce  it  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  the  general  confederacy.  He 
(  Lord  H. )  therefore,  contended,  that 
unless  in  the  nature  of  the  treaty  there 
was  something  which  rendered  it  null 
and  void,  or  in  the  conduct  of  the 
other  contracting  party,  something- 
which  should  absolve  us  from  our  en¬ 
gagements,  we  ought  not  to  stop  short 
at  the  nominal  cession.  He  was  unwil¬ 
ling  to  detain  their  lordships  longer  oi» 
this  subject,  because  it  appeared  to 
him  as  plain  as  any  proposition  possi¬ 
bly  could  be,  that  this  was  the  true 
construction.  But  there  was  another 
circumstance  adduced  by  the  noble  earl 
(Grey),  that  Russia  had  guaranteed 
the  possession  of  Norway  to  Sweden, 
and  that  we  had  not  guaranteed  it; 
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whence  he  concluded,  that  it  was  mere¬ 
ly  the  cession  by  treaty  that  we  under¬ 
took  to  procure.  But  why  did  we  not 
guarantee  the  possession  ?  Because  it 
had  been  a  part  of  the  wise  policy  of 
this  country,  which  had  been  adhered 
to  in  this  as  in  every  other  case,  that 
we  should  avoid  guaranteeing  the  per¬ 
petual  possession  of  any  country.  As 
to  the  justice  of  the  treaty  in  question, 
the  noble  earl  ( Grey )  had  quoted  se¬ 
veral  grave  authorities,  which  he  (  Lord 
H.)  much  rejoiced  were  not  now,  as 
they  had  at  one  time  been,  disregarded, 
as  he  considered  them  most  important 
landmarks  in  the  wide  field  of  politics  } 
but  though  these  writers  were  good 
judges  of  political  property,  yet  they 
could  nut  be  held  to  possess  that  infal¬ 
libility  which  even  good  catholics  de¬ 
nied  to  the  supreme  pontiff,  whose  dic¬ 
tates  were  not  supposed  to  be  infalli¬ 
ble,  unless  they  were  consistent  with 
the  consent  and  practice  of  the  univer¬ 
sal  church.  If,  however,  these  writers 
were  unanimous,  it  would  be  a  great 
stretch  of  presumption  in  an  individual 
to  oppose  their  decision  ;  but  there 
was  certainly  great  difference  among 
the  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  on 
this  subject  ;  some  asserting  that  a  pa¬ 
trimonial  sovereignty  could  not  be  con¬ 
veyed  by  its  sovereign,  while  Grotiiis 
maintained  that  any  sovereignty  might 
be  alienated  by  him  to  whom  it  clearly 
belonged.  The  noble  earl  (  Grey  )  had 
quoted  an  author  of  great  weight  (  Vat- 
tel),  to  prove  that  a  kingdom  could 
not  be  alienated  without  the  consent  of 
its  inhabitants  ;  yet  that  same  author 
states,  that  if  any  town  or  province  be 
wrested  by  arms  from  its  sovereign,  it 
had  no  cause  to  complain.  There  was 
another  author  for  whom  their  lord- 
ehips  would  have  a  great  respect— -he 
meant  Dr  Palcy,  whose  opinion  on 
this  subject  might  not  be  useless.  He 
said,  that  the  law  of  nations  depended 
on  the  fact  of  its  being  established — no 
matter  when  or  by  whom.  Looking, 


therefore,  at  those  treaties  by  which 
long  wars  had  been  concluded,  as  the 
practical  exposition  of  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions,  we  should  find,  that  on  many  oc¬ 
casions  had  cessions  been  madeof  whole 
states.  By  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
and  by  that  of  Utrecht,  as  well  as  by 
that  of  Amiens,  which  terminated  the 
late  war,  cessions  of  whole  countries 
had  been  made.  This  last  treaty  had 
been  considered  as  unjust,  by  several 
lords  who  were  then  present ;  but 
among  the  great  men  of  all  parties— 
among  all  those  who  inculpated  that 
treaty,  there  was  no  one  found  who 
thought  it  unjust  merely  because  it 
ceded  countries  ;  though  some  thought 
it  unjust  because  it  ceded  countries 
which  had  been  guaranteed  by  former 
conventions.  Among  the  countries 
ceded  at  different  times  by  these  trea¬ 
ties,  were  the  small  states  of  Italy,  Si¬ 
cily,  (formerly  as  much  an  independent 
state  as  any  other),  Naples,  and  the  Low 
Countries  :  indeed,  almost  every  state, 
except  the  great  countries  of  Europe,  , 
had  at  times  been  transferred  from  one 
power  to  another.  If  the  proposition 
of  the  noble  earl  ( Grey  )  were  adopted, 
what  would  become  of  the  saying  of 
the  great  Lord  Chatham, — that  he 
would  conquer  Germany  in  America? 
If  it  were  denied  that  Sweden  could 
justly  conquer  Norway  in  Holstein, 
the  saying  of  that  great  man  would  be 
founded  oh  gross  injustice.  No  sove¬ 
reign,  he  would  allow,  could  cede  the 
whole  of  his  dominions  ;  but  when 
sorely  pressed  in  war  by  a  foreign 
power,  he  might,  for  the  salvation  of 
the  remainder,  cede  a  part  of  his  terri¬ 
tories  ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
then  bound  to  submit  peaceably,  for 
the  general  good  of  the  whole  state. 
To  bring  this  proposition  to  the  test 
of  all  public  law,  general  utility,  how 
would  it  be  found  to  stand  ?  Unless 
this  proposition  were  adopted,  it  would 
be  found  that  there  could  be  no  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  state  of  Europe  without  the 
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complete  conquest  of  some  state.  If 
it  were  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  people  in  order  to  authorise  the 
cession  of  any  state,  what  would  be  the 
consequence  f  A  power  might  find  it* 
self  in  possession  of  a  province  b>:long* 
ing  to  another  state,  which  it  would 
willingly  relinquish  for  some  other  por¬ 
tion  of  territory,  which  its  enemy 
would  be  willing  to  cede  ;  but  yet  this 
arrangement,  however  wished  for  by 
both  parties,  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect,  because  it  was  impossible  that 
the  power  which  was  willing  to  cede 
could  secure  the  consent  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  territory  which  it  wished 
to  deliver  over.  By  reason  of  this  state 
of  things,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
conquering  power  to  resort  to  means 
for  disarming  the  inhabitants,  and  every 
species  of  tyranny,  because  their  sub¬ 
mission  could  never  be  calculated  on. 
No  such  thing  as  a  treaty  of  peace 
could  exist ;  all  things  must  remain  at 
the  end  of  the  war  as  they  were  at  the 
beginning,  or  one  of  the  contending 
countries  must  have  been  completely 
subdued  by  and  incorporated  with  the 
other.  Rather  than  admit  the  confu. 
sion  to  which  such  a  rule  of  action 
would  necessarily  lead,  he  was  disposed 
to  admit  the  general  rule, — subject 
certainly  to  many  exceptions, — that 
every  part  of  a  sovereignty  ought  to 
hold  itself  bound,  if  ceded  by  its  legal 
government,  quietly  to  submit  to  the 
government  of  the  power  to  which  it 
was  ceded  ;  and  that  every  part  of  a 
state  should  consider  itself  liable  to  be 
ceded  at  any  time  for  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  state.  In  the  same  manner, 
for  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the 
whole  community  was  the  welfare  and 
liberty  of  individuals  restrained  and  im¬ 
paired.  He  would  ask  the  noble  earl 
(Grey)  whether  there  could  really  be 
any  parallel  between  the  cases  of  i\or- 
wav  and  that  of  Spain  ?  if  that  noble 
earl  thought  the  two  cases  were  paral¬ 
lel,  there  was  some  such  radical  differ¬ 


ence  between  the  mind  of  that  noble 
earl  and  his  own,  that  he  (Lord  H.) 
despaired  of  making  any  of  his  argu¬ 
ments  comprehensible  to  the  noble  earl. 
Was  there  no  difference  between  the 
cession  of  the  whole  of  a  sovereign’s 
dominions  and  the  cession  of  a  part  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  ?  Was  there  no 
difference  between  cession  produced  by 
personal  compulsion,  and  cession  ne¬ 
cessitated  by  the  danger  of  the  state  f 
When  a  sovereign  yielded  a  part  of  his 
dominions  through  personal  compul¬ 
sion,  he  had  no  will  of  his  own  ;  where¬ 
as  in  the  other  case  the  monarch  acted 
deliberately  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 
Was  there  no  dissimilarity  in  the  cases« 
in  one  of  which  the  whole  Spanish  na¬ 
tion  was  driven  to  resist  the  oppression 
of  the  French  government ;  and  that  of 
Norway,  which  had  been  ceded  by  the 
Danish  government,  and  was  thus  de¬ 
livered  from  an  arbitrary  power  to  a 
free  government,  with  all  the  blessings 
offered  to  it  which  a  free  constitution 
could  bestow  ?” 

With  respect  to  the  performance  of 
the  treaty  on  the  part  of  Sweden,  the 
Nohle  Lcrd  went  into  some  detail  to 
shew,  that  Sweden  had  not  neglected 
its  due  proportion  of  exertion  in  the 
great  cause.  As  to  Norway,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  contended  that  that 
country  had  no  claims  on  our  for¬ 
bearance  ;  they  had  never,  during  the 
struggle  for  the  deliverance  of  Europe, 
called  on  us  to  allow  them  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Denmark,  but  had  assisted 
to  the  utmost  that  power  in  its  co-ope¬ 
ration  with  the  tyrant  who  then  go^ 
verned  France  and  oppressed  Europe. 
Was  it  to  be  considered,  that  a  pro¬ 
vince,  which  its  government  was  not 
able  to  protect,  became  safe  when  that 
government  deserted  it  ?  Was  a  state 
to  be  considered  as  a  polypus,  whose 
head  or  tail,  severed  from  it,  became 
an  entire  being  ?  There  were  facts  ra¬ 
ther  suspicious  attending  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  Norwegians  ;  the  heir  pre- 
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sumptive  to  the  crown  of  Denmark 
went  from  Copenhagen  to  Norway, 
and  was  declared  sovereign  of  Norway. 
The  terms  also  on  which  Sweden  was 
willing  to  receive  the  Norwegians  un¬ 
der  its  government,  were  sedulously 
concealed  from  them.  But  even  if  the 
people  of  Norway  were  in  some  de¬ 
gree  sacrificed,  concerning  our  engage¬ 
ments  with  the  crown  of  Sweden,  and 
that  this  was  the  only  sacrifice  to  the 
general  liberty  of  Europe,  while  liber¬ 
ty  was  secured  to  the  Norwegians  bv 
the  prince  to  whom  they  were  ceded, 
and  guaranteed  by  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  Europe,  he  trusted 
their  lordships  would  not  think  it  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  best  policy,  with  ho¬ 
nour,  and  with  justice,  to  interrupt  the 
executive  government  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  which  it  had  adopted  in  pursuance 
of  our  national  engagements.” 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  also  joined  in 
the  debate  ;  and  without  arguing  the 
general  principles  of  international  law, 
which  had  been  commented  upon  by 
Lord  Grey  and  his  friends,  maintained 
that  the  special  circumstances  of  this 
case  fully  justified  all  that  had  been 
done.  lie  observed,  <*  that  at  an  early 
part  of  the  campaign  of  last  year, 
Holstein  and  Gluckstadt  had  been  con¬ 
quered  from  Denmark,  the  ally  of 
France,  by  Russia  and  Sweden — that 
the  King  of  Denmark,  to  save  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  his  dominions, 
had  consented  to  abandon  Norway ; 
and  that  Russia  and  Sweden  had  ac¬ 
cordingly  made  a  sacrifice  of  their  con¬ 
quests.  That  by  every  treaty  which 


had  for  many  years  been  concluded  in 
Europe,  cession  of  territory  had  been 
made  by  the  different  powers — ^that  the 
validity  of  these  cessions,  where  the  ne¬ 
cessity  was  apparent,  and  the  sovereign 
ceded  no  rights  which  he  himself  did 
not  possess,  had  never  been  questioned. 
That  the  King  of  Denmark  had  in 
this  instance  ceded  no  rights  which  he 
himself  did  not  possess — that  since 
1660,  when  the  nation  voluntarily  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  absolute  power,  he 
had  become  the  most  despotic  sove¬ 
reign  in  Europe— that  his  power  to 
cede  was  therefore  beyoua  doubt ; 
and  that  the  necessity  for  making  such 
a  sacrifice  was  not  less  obvious,  since, 
in  return,  he  had  received  back  con¬ 
quests  made  from  him,  compared  with 
which,  the  other  parts  of  his  dominions 
were  of  small  value.  That  the  pretend¬ 
ed  resistance  of  the  Norwegians  was  of 
little  importance— that,  as  they  had 
during  the  course  of  the  war  calmly 
acquiesced  in  the  measures  of  the  Da¬ 
nish  government,  and  had  thus  done 
an  infinite  injury,  they  had  no  right 
now,  by  asserting  their  independence, 
to  prevent  the  allies  from  punishing 
their  former  government— that  their 
present  governments  were  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  free  will  of  the  nation,  but 
of  foreign  interference  ;  and  that  in  so 
far  as  their  liberties  were  concerned, 
they  were  now  about  to  be  transferred 
from  a  desjpotism  which  trampled  upon 
their  privileges,  to  a  government  which 
had  guaranteed  their  rights.” 

The  motion  of  Earl  Grey  was  ne¬ 
gatived  by  a  very  large  majority. 
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On  the  24th  of  June  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  brought  forward  the  army  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  year.  He  observed, 
“  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  go¬ 
ing  into  a  detail  of  the  various  items 
composing  the  estimates ;  he  should 
therefore  confine  himself  to  a  brief  no¬ 
tice  of  the  different  heads,  pointing 
out  such  variations  as  occurred  in  each, 
and  leaving,  to  a  future  period,  those 
explanations  that  might  be  demanded 
of  him.  On  a  general  view  of  the 
present  estimates  it  would  be  seen, 
comparing  them  with  those  of  last 
year,  that  there  was  an  increase  of 
7,600  men,  and  of  110,000/.  This 
increase  arose  from  the  establishment 
of  new  coras,  and  from  the  augment¬ 
ed  rates  of  pay  granted,  in  the  last 

Jear,  to  non-commissioned  officers, 
luch  importance  was  necessarily  at¬ 
tached  to  this  branch  of  our  military 
force,  both  in  the  field  and  in  garri¬ 
son.  To  know  how  they  had  dischar¬ 
ged  their  duty,  it  was  only  necessary 
to  look  to  the  many  great  achieve¬ 
ments  which  bad  crowned  our  arms  in 
the  peninsula.  In  consequence  of  a 
strong  representation  from  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who  conceived  that 
they  were  not  sufficiently  distinguish¬ 


ed  from  the  common  soldier,  it  was 
determined  to  make  an  alteration  in 
their  pay.  It  was  determined  to  in¬ 
crease  the  pay  of  the  serjeaat-major 
to  3s.  per  day,  and  to  introduce  ano¬ 
ther  description  of  officer  between  him 
and  the  ordinaiy  serjeant,  under  the 
denomination  of  colour-seijeant,  who 
should  wear  an  honorary  badge,  and 
whose  pay  should  be  2s.  4d.  per  day. 
The  annual  expence  incurred  by  tbit 
regulation,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
army,  was  20,0001,  a  trifling  sum 
when  compared  with  the  greatness  of 
the  ol^ect.  Another  additional  charge 
arose  from  the  cavalry  staff.  This  body 
was  different  from  the  infantry  ataff— 
it  was  composed  of  tried  and  steady 
soldiers,  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  to  the  discipline  of  the  ca¬ 
valry,  when  employed  in  active  opera¬ 
tions  ;  they  were  paid  more  liberally 
than  ordinary  men.  In  our  early  ex¬ 
ertions  in  the  peninsula,  the  want  of 
such  a  corps  was  very  much  felt,  and, 
under  the  recommendation  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  it  was  formed.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  316  men,  and  the  annualcharge 
was  16,0901.  But  this  corps  would  no 
longer  be  continued,  as  the  individuals 
who  composed  it  would  either  return 
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to  their  respective  regiments,  or  be 
discharged.  There  was  another  corps, 
denominated  the  York  chasseurs,  com- 
posed  of  men  who  had  deserted,  which 
also  formed  an  item  of  the  additional 
expence.  For  a  considerable  time  past, 
every  exertion  was  made  to  discourage 
the  system  of  corporal  punishment  in 
the  army  ;  and,  with  that  view,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  send  deserters  to 
the  depot  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  be 
from  thence  sent  upon  colonial  or  other 
service,  as  the  commander-in-chief  plea¬ 
sed.  The  number  of  deserters  continu¬ 
ing  to  accumulate  at  the  dep6t,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  form  them  into  a 
corps.  It  consisted  of  673  men,  and 
would  not  suffer  any  reduction  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  peace.  They  were,  he 
■nderstood,  a  very  effective  body  of 
men,  and  were  intended  for  colonial 
service. — With  respect  to  the  regi¬ 
ments  for  the  East  Indies,  there  was 
scarcely  any  alteration.  On  the  staff 
there  was  an  increase  of  56,0001.  This 
arose  on  the  foreign  staff.  On  the  home 
staff  there  was  a  diminution  of  20001. 
occasioned  by  a  reduction  that  had  ta¬ 
ken  place  in  the  Manchester  district. 
He  had  not  made  any  estimate  of  the 
expence  of  the  staff  under  Lord  Lyne- 
dock,  the  accounts  having  been  made 
up  before  that  expedition  was  planted. 
On  this  head,  however,  he  did  not  mean 
to  move  for  any  thing  additional,  be¬ 
cause  the  saving  on  the  staff  of  the 
army  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
would  fully  cover  that  expence.  There 
was  an  increase  under  the  head  of  su¬ 
pernumerary  officers,  receiving  full  pay; 
of  25,0001.  A  diminution  of  16,0001. 
would  take  place,  on  account  of  pay- 
masters-general,  acting  abroad,  as  the 
circumstances  of  thetime  rendered  them 
no  longer  necessary.  On  the  half-pay 
and  allowances,  an  additional  vote  would 
be  necessary.  This  partly  arose  from 
the  increased  number  of  persons  who 
would  now  retire  on  half-pay,  and  part¬ 
ly  from  the  adoption  of  a  measure  l* 


ameliorate  the  situation  of  military  of¬ 
ficers.  The  operation  of  the  measure 
would  be,  to  make  a  better  provision 
for  general  officers,  who  did  not  com¬ 
mand  regiments  ;  for  the  House  must 
know,  that  there  was  no  pay  attached 
to  the  rank  of  a  general  officer,  cir¬ 
cumstanced  as  he  had  described,  be¬ 
cause  all  right  to  pay  went  by  regi¬ 
mental  commission  ;  and  by  a  late  re¬ 
turn  it  appeared,  that,  previous  to  the 
last  brevet.,  there  were  ^  general  offi. 
cers  receiving  the  half-pay  of  major, 
and  66  receiving  the  half-  pay  of  cap¬ 
tain.  When  an  officer,  holding  a  com¬ 
mission  in  a  regiment,  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  general,  his  attendance 
with  that  regiment  was  dispensed  with ; 
because,  from  his  rank  in  the  regiment, 
he  ought  to  obey  his  superior  officer, 
although,  by  the  rules  of  the  army, 
he,  being  a  general,  would  have  a  right 
to  command  the  colonel  or  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  that  regiment,  in  which  per¬ 
haps  he  only  held  the  commission  of 
major.  To  prevent  this,  he  was  suf¬ 
fered  to  absent  himself,  and  a  supernu¬ 
merary  officer  was  appointed.  But  this 
did  not  deprive  him  of  his  commission, 
he  still  received  the  pay  derived  from 
his  rank  in  that  regiment,  and,  if  it 
were  reduced,  he  was  entitled  to  half¬ 
pay  ;  and  this  was  all  he  had  to  subsist 
on,  unless  he  was  placed  on  the  staff. 
This  situation  of  things  was  not  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  liberality  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  existed  in  no  other  nation  in 
the  world.  Every  where  else,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  gradations  of  rank  in  the  army 
received  suitable  pay ;  and  even  in  our 
own  navy  a  different  system  prevailed. 
There  the  flag-officers  had  rates  of  pay 
apportioned  to  their  rank.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  too  much  to  ask  that  the 
same  principle  should  be  extended  to¬ 
wards  the  military  officer.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  he  intended  to  propose  was, 
to  place  general  officers  of  the  army 
on  the  same  footing  as  flag-officers  of 
the  navy.  A  major-general  to  rate  as 
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a  rear'idmiraly  when  unemployed,  and 
a  lieutenant-general  as  a  vice-admiral. 
But  it  was  not  proposed  to  give  to  a 
full  general  the  same  rate  of  pay  as 
was  received  by  a  full  admiral,  but  to 
confine  him  to  wh^t  the  lieutenant- 
general  received.  The  reason  of  this 
was,  that  a  general  commanding  a  re¬ 
giment  possessed  advantages  which  an 
admiral  did  not  enjoy.  When  this  pay 
was  given  to  genem  officers,  of  course 
the  supernumeraries  in  regiments  would 
cease  to  exist.  It  would  appear  by  the 
estimates,  that  this  new  plan  would 
produce  an  expence  of  83,0001.  per 
annum.  The  entire  charge  under  this 
head,  part  for  the  half-pay,  and  part 
for  the  general  officers,  would  proba¬ 
bly  amount  to  150  or  160,0001.  per 
annum  additionaL  But  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  speak  with  certainty  on  mat¬ 
ters  that  depended  on  a  prospective 
reduction. — The  next  head  was  that 
of  pensions.  There  little  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  item  for  in-pensioners.  On 
the  out  pensioners  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  26,0001.  There  was  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  163,0001.  under  the  head  of 
volunteers.  Of  -this  101,0001.  arose 
from  not  issuing  money  for  clothing 
during  the  last  year  to  the  Irish  vo¬ 
lunteers,  and  62,0001.  saved  by  the  re¬ 
duction  of  volunteer  corps  in  Eng¬ 
land.”  His  lordship  here  pronounced 
a  very  animated  eulogium  on  this  me¬ 
ritorious  body  of  men,  who  had  bold¬ 
ly  come  forward  to  defend  the  country 
when  it  was  threatened  with  invasion. 
"  In  the  local  railkia  a  great  reduction 
had  taken  place,  and  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  permanent 
staff  of  that  force,  and  for  those  regi¬ 
ments  that  had  been  called  out  upon 
active  service.  In  the  foreign  corps, 
there  was  a  diminution  of  1,100  men, 
and  29,0001.  In  the  Military  College, 
a  diminution  of  12,0001.  In  the  Irish 
commissariat  department,  there  was  a 
reduction  of  70,0001.  occasioi\ed  by  a 
fall  in  the  price  of  forage,  and  from 
VOL.  VII.  FART  I. 


there  being  a  smaller  number  of  horses 
to  be  provided  for  in  the  present  year 
than  in  the  last.  In  the  barrack  de¬ 
partment  there  was  a  decrease,  in 
charge,  of  38,0001.  A  vote  of  12 
millions  had  been  taken  on  account  of 
these  estimates,  but  it  was  not  his  in¬ 
tention  to  move  for  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  sum  He  proposed  to  de¬ 
duct  fromthegroBS  amount 2,362,0001. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  country,  as 
his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  had  observed,  it  was 
impossible,  in  any  deduction  he  might 
make  from  the  vote  originally  propo¬ 
sed,  to  proceed  on  any  datay  which  he 
could  depend  upon  as  perfectly  accu¬ 
rate.  .His  calculations,  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  must  necessarily  be  founded 
on  conjectural  data,  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  calculate  with  precision,  when 
those  calculations  depended  on  the  time 
when  colonies  would  be  ceded,  when 
troops  would  return  home,  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  other  contingencies.  There¬ 
fore,  in  deducting  the  sum  he  had 
mentioned,  he  begged  it  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  that,  if  it  was  found  necessary 
to  keep  up  a  greater  establishment 
than  he  had  reckoned  upon,  he  should 
not  feel  himself  precluded  from  propo¬ 
sing  a  larger  vote  ;  at  the  same  time, 
he  could  assure  the  House,  that  it  was 
not  more  the  duty  than  it  was  the  in¬ 
clination  of  government,  to  reduce  the 
military  establishment  of  the  country, 
as  far  as  was  consistent  with  its  inte¬ 
rests,  with  as  much  speed  as  possible.” 
His  lordship  then  recapitulated  the  dif¬ 
ferent  heads  of  reduction,  to  the  amount 
of  2,362,0001 — amongst  which  were, 
land  forces74<5,0(K)l.;  militia761,000l.; 
staff  30,0001.;  Irish  volunteers50,000l.; 
local  militia  421,0001.  ;  foreign  corps 
206,0001.;  Irish  commissariat  80,0001. ; 
Irish  barracks  50,000L  He  then  short¬ 
ly  stated  the  steps  which  had  been  ta¬ 
ken  to  reduce  the  militia,  the  corps  of 
drivers,  the  recruiting  districts  and  the 
home  staff,  and  concluded  by  moving, 
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That  the  sum  of  1,546,0001.  be 
granted  to  his  majesty  for  the  service 
of  the  land  forces.” 

Some  observations  were  made  by 
Mr  Ponsonby  and  other  members  of 
opposition,  who  recommended  that  the 
state  of  our  military  establishments 
prior  to  the  war  with  France  should 
be  taken  as  the  criterion  in  future,  so 
soon  as  the  nrstoration  of  peace  w’ith 
America  and  the  settlement  of  conti¬ 
nental  affairs  might  permit. 

The  resolutions  proposed  by  Lord 
Palmerston  were  then  referred  to  a 
committee  of  supply.  Before  the 
House  went  into  this  committee,  on 
the  11th  July,  Mr  Freemantle  said, 
“  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  deliver  to  the 
House  his  opinions  on  the  present  state 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  army.  It 
was  to  be  recollected,  that  the  esti¬ 
mates  laid  before  the  House  were  for 
the  service  of  the  year,  from  the  25th 
of  December  last  to  the  same  time  in 
the  present  year.  In  these  estimates 
the  reductions  from  the  sum  voted  for 
last  year  were  only  two  millions,  and 
those  eventual.  Now,  as  far  as  econo¬ 
mical  arrangements  in  our  internal  sys¬ 
tem  of  defence  could  be  followed,  they 
might  have  been  adopted  as  early  as 
April  last ;  by  the  reduction  thus  ef¬ 
fected,  a  greater  saving  than  one-eighth 
(which  was  all  the  reduction  at  pre¬ 
sent)  of  the  whole  expenditure  would 
have  been  effected.  If  as  much  of 
zeal  had  been  used  by  the  government 
in  the  reduction  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  country  at  present,  as  they  had 
formerly  shewn  of  energy  in  proposing 
enlarged  scales  of  expenditure,  they 
would  have  been  even  more  entitled 
than  they  actually  were  to  the  liberal 
praise  of  the  country.  When  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  estimates  presented  were 
looked  into,  they  would  appear  more 
objectionable  ;  five  millions  were  re¬ 
quired  for  the  foreign  troops  in  the 
service  of  this  country,  and  the  militia. 
Now,  on  these  branches  alone  a  saving 


could  have  been  effected,  if  early  and 
effectual  measures  had  been  adopted, 
as  great  as  all  that  which  was  more 
held  out.  For  the  staff  and  garrisons, 
volunteers,  local  militia,  commissariat, 
&c.  there  was  a  charge  of  seven  mil¬ 
lions,  on  which  alone  there  might  have 
been  a  reduction  of  much  more  than 
two  millions.  As  to  the  general  offi- 
cers,  he  agreed  in  the  principle,  that 
they  were  entitled  to  larger  pay  than 
they  had  formerly  enjxiyed.  There  was 
one  thing,  however,  to  be  considered 
in  this  regulation,  that  those  who  were 
now  captains  or  inferior  officers,  would 
go  on  in  rank  during  the  peace ;  yet 
when  they  became  general  officers,  it 
would  not  be  said  that  they  were  en¬ 
titled  to  so  large  a  pay  as  those  who 
had  been  actually  efficient  officers  of 
higher  rank  during  the  war. — The 
hon.  gentleman  then  observed,  that  it 
was  extraordinary  that  no  one  of  his 
majesty's  minh>l^rs  had  given  any  hint 
of  the  probable  reduction  on  the  peace 
establishment  :  it  was  true,  details 
might  be  difficult,  but  some  general 

Cunds  might  be  given.  It  appeared, 
vever,  that  they  were  to  return  to 
their  constituents,  after  the  successful 
termination  of  the  war,  from  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  exertions,  without  any  op¬ 
portunity  of  announcing  to  them  any 
reduction  of  their  burthens ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  after  having  voted  all  the 
estimates  on  the  same  scale  of  expen¬ 
diture  as  those  of  last  year  1” 

Lord  Palmerston  observed,  it  was 
very  easy  to  say,  that  reductions  ought 
to  be  made  ;  but,  in  details,  he  defied 
any  person  to  show  that  economy  had 
been  neglected.  It  was  impossible  to 
reduce  the  regiments  till  all  the  bat¬ 
talions  returned  ;  but  orders  had  been 
issued  to  reduce  the  cavalry  regiments 
within  reach  ;  the  troops  having  been 
reduced  from  10  to  8,  the  nun^r  of 
men  in  each  troop  from  80  to  60.  As 
to  the  reduction  of  the  militia,  &c.  as 
early  as  April  last,  it  was  to  be  recol- 
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lected,  the  number  of  French  prison* 
era,  for  whose  safe  custody  we  had  to 
provide.  All  possible  progress  was 
made  in  Jthe  reduction  of  the  militia  ; 
all  regiments  that  could  be  spared  be* 
ing  marched  back  to  their  counties  to 
be  disbanded.  As  to  the  staff,  it  could 
not  be  reduced  till  the  troops  to  which 
it  was  attached  had  returned  home. 
It  was  sufficient  that  the  peace  esta* 
blishment,  in  general,  would  be  form* 
ed  on  the  most  economical  arrange* 
ments.**  The  noble  lord  concluded 
with  some  general  observation  in  sup* 
port  of  the  proposed  arrangement. 

General  Gascoyne  thought,  that  as 
the  committee  would  be  the  proper 
place  for  going  into  details,  any  ob* 
servations  upon  them  would  be  inap* 
propriate  upon  the  motion  before  the 
House. 

Mr  Ponsonby  said,  **  that  he  had 
tome  observations  to  make  which  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  principle  of  the  motion. 
That  the  military  establishment  of  the 
empire  could  not  be  consistently  rc* 
duced  to  the  standard  at  which  it  stood 
previous  to  the  war,  he  was  ready  to 
admit ;  but  he  contended,  that  every 
excess,  beyond  that  standard,  ought 
to  be  justified  upon  its  own  grounds. 
The  excess,  created  by  the  acquisition 
of  Malta,  the  Mauritius,  and  other 
places,  by  the  late  war,  clearly  admit¬ 
ted  of  justification  ;  but  no  farther 
excess  than  that  which  was  equally 
necessary  should  be  tolerated;  and, 
exclusive  of  such  points  as  he  had  al¬ 
luded  to,  our  military  establishment 
ought  to  be  confined  to  that  which 
existed  previous  to  the  i/volutionary 
war.  The  noble  lord  had  observed, 
that  our  military  establishment  must 
be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  force 
maintained  by  other  European  powers, 
and  he  confessed  that  he  was  much 
surprised  at  this  observation.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  was  not  very  consistent  with 
the  statement  of  another  noble  lord 
(Castlereagh),  that  we  had  now  to 


look  for  a  long,  a  profound,  and  un¬ 
suspicious  peace ;  if  so,  it  could  not 
follow,  that  because  Russia,  or  Aus¬ 
tria,  or  any  other  power,  maintained 
30  or  40,000  troops  more  than  usual, 
this  country  should  be  encumbered 
with  the  support  of  an  additional  mili¬ 
tary  force.  Unless,  indeed,  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  noble  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs  was  too  sanguine,  the  doctrine 
of  the  noble  lord  who  spoke  last  was 
quite  untenable. — Here  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  alluded  to  the  state  of  Si¬ 
cily,  and  the  views  of  government  with 
regard  to  that  country.  Upon  this 
subject,  respecting  which  he  did  not 
mean  to  pronounce  any  blame  upon 
ministers,  he  felt  himself  unable  to 
form  any  opinion,  for  he  could  not 
understand  the  case.  Indeed,  it  ap¬ 
peared  at  present  unintelligible,  and 
perhaps  it  was  not  yet  expedient  to 
give  any  explanation.” 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  the  House 
and  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
must  be  aware  that  the  affairs  of  Sicily 
were  at  present  in  a  very  critical  state. 
That  country  had,  no  doubt,  great 
claims  upon  Great  Britain  :  it  was  en¬ 
titled  to  expect  that  we  should  ac¬ 
tively  interest  ourselves  in  its  favour ; 
and  he  could  say,  that  nothing  in  our 
power  would  be  wanting  to  contribute 
to  its  future  advantage.  With  respect 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman’s  allusion 
to  the  character  of  the  peace,  he  could 
not  help  observing,  that  rather  an  ex- 
aggerated  picture  was  presented  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  upon  that 
subject ;  for  the  House  and  the  coun¬ 
try  could  not  dismiss  from  its  mind, 
that,  however  deliberately  the  peace 
with  France  might  have  been  formed, 
much  yet  remained  to  be  done.  It 
would  be  recollected,  that  all  the  ter¬ 
ritory  regained  from  France  was  yet 
to  be  distributed  ;  and,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  he  submit¬ 
ted  it  would  be  quite  impossible  as  yet 
to  reduce  our  military  establishment  t# 
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the  standard  which  some  gentlemen 
had  in  view,  at  least  to  that  which 
existed  twenty  years  ago.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  very  mate¬ 
rial  changes  had  taken  place  in  the 
external  relations  and  internal  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  several  nations  of  Europe, 
which  it  would  be  expedient  to  consi. 
der  before  any  resolution  should  be 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  future 
amount  of  our  military  force.  Recur¬ 
ring  to  Sicily,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
give  any  precise  information  upon  that 
point  at  present,  but  he  could  assure 
the  House  that  due  attention  would  be 
paid  to  the  state  and  destinies  of  that 
country.” 

After  this  debate,  and  some  further 
discussion,  which  it  is  not  important 
to  notice,  the  original  resolutions  were 

{)ut  and  agreed  to ;  as  was  also  a  reso- 
ution  for  granting  a  sum  of  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  30,0001.  for  the  disembodied 
militia  in  Ireland. 

On  the  4th  of  Juljr,  the  House  ha¬ 
ving  resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
of  supply  for  taking  into  consideration 
the  ordnance  estimates,  Mr  R.  Ward 
stated,  **  that  considerable  reductions 
would  probably  be  expected  in  the 
estimates  which  he  had  to  bring  for¬ 
ward.  In  fact,  a  reduction  would  be 
found  in  the  present  yearof  1,500,0001. 
This  sum  amounted  to  one  quarter  of 
the  whole  expence.  It  would  be  re¬ 
collected  that  half  of  the  year  had 
passed  in  war,  and  there  had  not  been 
an  opportunity  to  reduce  the  different 
expences  immediately.  It  was  the  be- 
ginning  of  April  before  it  was  known 
that  Paris  had  been  entered  by  the 
allies ;  soon  after,  Buonaparte  abdi¬ 
cated,  and  on  the  Idth  of  that  month, 
orders  were  issued  by  the  master-ge¬ 
neral  of  the  ordnance  to  reduce  the 
establishments  in  every  possible  way. 
The  military  department  had  been  re¬ 
duced  one-fourth ;  the  number  of  horse 
one-third ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
year  they  would  be  reduced  another 


third — that  was,  from  7000  to  a  third 
of  that  number.  He  would  not  pledge 
himself  to  an  exact  estimate  of  the 
future  reduction  of  expence,  but  he 
would  offer  a  rough  calculation  of  the 
probable  reduction  under  the  peace  es¬ 
tablishment.  This  he  conceived  would 
be  one-half,  exclusive  of  the  total  re¬ 
duction  of  all  the  foreign  corps.  In 
the  engineer  corps  all  the  officers  would 
be  retained.  This  arose  from  the  pe¬ 
culiar  nature  of  that  service,  which  re¬ 
quired  a  long  and  laborious  course  of 
education,  and  which,  if  once  suffered 
to  fall  into  neglect,  could  not  easily  be 
replaced.  It  was  not  possible  to  speak 
in  too  high  terms  of  the  skill,  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  gallantry  of  the  officers  in 
this  corps.  He  would  next  advert  to 
what  might  be  considered  as  an  infant 
service,  which  had,  however,  arrived 
at  a  state  of  manhood  ;  he  meant  the 
rocket  corps.  For  this  service,  and 
for  the  wonders  it  had  achieved  in 
raising  the  military  character  of  the 
country,  we  were  indebted  to  an  hon. 
friend  of  his,  whom,  as  he  did  not  see 
in  his  place,  he  should  name,  Colonel 
Congreve.  The  hon.  member  then 
read  several  extracts  from  officers  in 
the  army,  to  shew  the  importance  of 
the  services  which  this  corps  had  per¬ 
formed  in  Spain,  and  particularly  at 
the  passage  of  the  Adour,  where  40 
men  armed  with  rockets  had  put  to 
flight  3000  of  the  enemy.  The  whole 
of  the  officers  in  this  corps  would  be 
retained,  but  there  would  be  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  men.  In  the 
works  at  Woolwich  there  had  been  a 
considerable  reduction,  and  there  would 
have  been  a  greater,  but  from  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  giving  the  usual  orders,  and 
buying  up  materials  as  early  in  the 
year  as  possible.  The  whole  amount 
was  64,0001.  every  shilling  of  which 
he  thought  himself  prepared  to  justify. 
One  article  under  this  head,  which  it 
was  proper  to  account  for,  was  60001. 
for  barracks.  The  fact  was,  that  these 
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were  intended  for  a  new  corps  of  sap¬ 
pers  and  miners,  forwhom  the  barracks 
at  Woolwich  were  not  found  sufficient. 
For  the  royal  powder-mills  there  was 
a  sum  of  12,00^.  which  arose  chiefly 
from  the  improvements  which  had  been 
adopted  in  the  different  mills  to  pre. 
vent  explosions.  There  had  been  also 
great  improvements,  and  consequently 
some  expence,  in  the  machinery  at 
Woolwich.  'Of  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  these  works,  we  might 
judge  from  the  quantity  of  arms  and 
ammunition  which  had  been  sent  abroad 
from  the  Laboratory  at  Woolwich  since 
the  year  1808,  among  which  were 
834  pieces  of  cannon,  60,000  muskets, 
77,000  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  in 
the  last  year  alone  S20  cannon,  20,000 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  48  millions  of 
musket  cartridges,  6  millions  of  flints. 
See.  Among  the  improvements  in  the 
machinery  were  two  saws,  which  had 
cost  from  16  to  20,0001.  and  which 
had  already  created  a  saving  of  near 
80001.  After  various  statements  and 
details,  the  hon.  gentleman  concluded 
with  observing,  that  he  should  not 
have  detained  the  House  so  long,  but 
that  he  was  urged  by  a  sense  of  duty 
to  give  every  information  and  explana¬ 
tion  in  his  power.” 

The  chairman  then  proposed  the 
vote  of  1,746,0001.  on  account,  for 
discharging  the  ordnance  estimates. 
The  resolutions  arising  out  of  this  pro¬ 
position  were  agreed  to. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  committee 
of  supply,  submitted  a  proposition  for 
making  good  certain  deficiencies  which 
had  occurred  in  the  civil  list.  **  He 
wished  particularly  to  recal  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  distinction  which  he 
had  slated  on  a  former  occasion,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
civil  list  expenditure  ;  that  which  re¬ 
spected  the  personal  allowances,  and 
the  household  of  the  sovereign,  and 
the  royal  family,  and  that  which  com¬ 


prehended  the  judicial,  civil,  and  poli¬ 
tical  establishments  of  the  government 
of  the  country.  It  was  satisfactory 
to  him  to  be  able  to  state,  that, 
though  in  the  general  aggregate  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  civil  list  during  the  last 
year,  there  had  been  some  increase ; 
yet,  in  the  household  branch,  there 
had  been  a  diminution  ;  and  that  the 
general  excess  arose  from  an  augmen¬ 
tation  of  some  political  ezpences, 
which  he  could  easily  explain  to  the 
committee  ;  and  which,  he  hoped, 
would  not  be  thought  objectionable. 
In  going  through  the  several  classes 
of  the  civil  list,  it  would  be  found, 
that  in  the  first  class,  that  of  allow¬ 
ances  to  the  royal  family,  there  had 
been  no  increase.  In  the  second,  that, 
of  the  judges,  there  was  also  scarcely 
any  variation.  In  the  third,  that,  of 
our  ministry  abroad,  there  had  been  a 
considerable  increase  from  the  happy 
restoration  of  our  relations  of  amity 
with  the  nations  of  the  continent.  The 
amount  of  this  increase  was  about 
13,0001.  and  the  particular  items  of 
which  it  consisted  might  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  the  printed  accounts,  to 
which  he  should  beg  leave  to  refrr  '*he 
committee.  But  the  increase  of  ISiOOOl. 
upon  this  head  was  by  no  means  an 
additional  charge  upon  the  public  to 
that  extent ;  as  it  would  be  found,  by 
referring  to  the  sixth  class,  that  a  sa¬ 
ving  of  80001.  had  been  made,  by  the 
employment  of  ministers,  who  before 
were  in  the  receipt  of  pensions.  This 
laudable  attention  to  economy  in  the 
foreign  departments  reduced  the  ac¬ 
tual  increase  of  expence  to  50C01.  In 
the  fourth  class,  that  of  the  bills  of 
the  household,  there  was,  in  the  whole, 
an  increase  of  about  2(XX)1. ;  the  bills 
in  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  depart¬ 
ments  being  about  20001.  less  than  in 
the  former  year  ;  and  those  in  the  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse 
about  30001.  less  ;  while  those  in  the 
department  of  the  Lord  Steward  were 
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increased  about  70001.  in  consequence, 
probably,  of  a  greater  number  of  en> 
tainments  given  by  the  Regent.  In 
the  6fth  class,  that  of  the  salaries  of 
the  officers  of  the  household,  there 
was  an  increase  of  about  25001.  which 
also  appeared  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  Lord  Steward’s  department.  In 
the  sixth  class,  that  of  pensions  and 
compensations,  there  was  scarcely  any 
variation,  except  in  that  part  which 
related  to  the  pensions  of  ministers  be* 
fore  unemployed,  in  which  there  had 
been,  as  he  had  before  stated,  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  about  80001.  The  seventh 
class,  which  comprises  a  multitude  of 
small  payments,  due  by  ancient  usage, 
hardly  admits  of  any  variation ;  and 
in  the  eighth  class,  which  comprises 
the  salaries  of  the  lords  of  the  trea¬ 
sury,  there  was  no  other  difference 
than  what  arose  from  a  short  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  trea¬ 
sury,  in  the  year  1812,  occasioned  by 
a  catastrophe  too  well  remembered  by 
the  House. 

**  In  the  remaining  class  of  occasional 
payments,  considerable  variations  will 
appear,  making,  in  the  whole,  an  ex- 
co.«  ,I)f  30,0001.  which  would  be  found 
entirely  to  arise  from  an  increase  of 
10,0001.  in  the  presents  to  foreign  mi¬ 
nisters,  in  consequence  of  the  treaties 
and  conventions  which  had  lately  ta¬ 
ken  place ;  and  an  increase  of  30,0001. 
in  the  disbursements  of  our  ministers 
residing  at  foreign  courts.  These  two 
items  amounted  together  to  40,0001. ; 
but  from  them  must  be  deducted  a  di¬ 
minution  of  80001.  under  the  head  of 
special  service ;  and  one  of  20001.  un¬ 
der  that  of  equipage  to  ministers  at 
foreign  courts,  making  the  actual  ex¬ 
cess  of  this  class,  taken  collectively, 
30,0001.  Among  the  extraordinary 
disbursements,  to  which  he  had  refer¬ 
red,  would  be  found  a  considerable 
sum  drawn  on  account  of  the  missions 
at  Lisbon  and  Cadiz.  He  had,  on  a 
former  occasion,  explained  the  causes 


which  led  to  the  extraordinary  ex¬ 
pence  of  those  missions.  The  singu¬ 
lar  situation  of  the  ministers  employed 
there,  of  whom  Sir  Charles  Stuart  was 
a  member  of  the  regency  of  Portugal, 
and  Sir  Henry  Wellesley,  as  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  British  government, 
held  a  connection  with  the  Spanish 
government  very  distinct  from  that  of 
any  other  foreign  minister,  would  of 
itself  account  for  any  extraordinary  ex¬ 
pence.  But,  in  addition  to  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  both  Lisbon  and  Cadiz  were,  for 
a  considerable  time,  almost  in  a  state 
of  siege,  and  that  the  loss  upon  the 
exchange  alone  added  30  per  cent,  to 
the  expences  of  our  ministers.  He 
had  the  satisfaction  of  stating,  that  he 
understood,  that  those  extraordinaiy 
allowances  had  been  discontinued  from 
the  5th  of  July,  1813;  and  that  the 
bills,  which  had  since  been  drawn,  were 
for  the  discharge  of  arrears  before  in¬ 
curred. 

“  The  total  amount  of  the  charge 
upon  the  civil  list,  for  the  year  ending 
the  5th  of  April  last,  had  been 
1,349,0001.;  of  which  1,095,0001. 
had  been  discharged  from  the  ordinary 
sources  of  income,  and  136,0001.  from 
the  droits  of  Admiralty,  and  other 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown; 
leaving  an  ultimate  deficiency  of 
118,0001.  Tor  which  he  should  submit 
a  vote  to  the  committee.  He  might 
here  conclude  all  he  should  wish  to 
state  with  reference  to  that  vote,  but 
as  it  was  his  intention  to  submit  a  fur¬ 
ther  proposition  to  the  committee  for 
a  grant  in  aid  of  the  civil  list  expences 
during  the  current  year,  he  preferred 
introducing  here  what  he  had  to  say 
on  that  subject,  to  troubling  the  com¬ 
mittee  a  second  time.  The  sum  be 
should  propose  was  100,0001.,  a  sum 
by  no  means  adequate  even  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  exceedings  of  the  civil  list  ia 
late  years,  and  much  less  to  those  ex¬ 
traordinary  expences  of  which  esti- 
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mates  were  already  on  the  table  ;  but 
he  thought  it  much  more  desirable  to 
wait  for  the  end  of  the  year,  and  then 
to  submit  the  account  to  the  approba* 
tion  of  parliament,  than  to  call,  by  an¬ 
ticipation.  for  so  large  a  provision  as 
he  might  expect  would  then  be  found 
necessary. 

“  Byrefcrring  to  the  estimates  on  the 
table,  it  would  appear  that  the  excess 
of  the  July  quarter  only,  beyond  the 
corresponoing  quarter  of  the  prece¬ 
ding  year,  would  amount  to  a  greater 
sum  than  he  proposed  to  ask.  This 
excess  arose  from  extraordinary  ex¬ 
penses  and  preparations,  which  chiefly 
arose  from  the  visit  of  the  allied  so¬ 
vereigns.  Upon  those  estimates,  much 
had  already  been  said  in  the  House, 
and  it  was  not  his  intention  to  renew 
the  discussion.  But  he  wished  to  ask 
gentlemen  what  would  have  been  their 
feelings,  if  they  had  been  able,  twelve 
months  ago,  to  have  predicted  to  them 
that  the  greatest  sovereigns  in  Europe, 
after  having,  in  concert  with  the  coun¬ 
cils  and  arms  of  the  country,  terminated 
a  glorious  war,  by  an  honourable  and 
advantageous  peace,  signed  in  the  capi- 
tal  of  the  enemy,  designed  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  representative  of  our  sovereign, 
as  a  proof  of  respect  to  his  character  ; 
and  that  he,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  had  proposed  to  the  House 
a  ^rant  of  100,0001.  to  enable  the 
1  Prince  Regent  to  make  suitable  pre¬ 
paration  for  their  reception  ;  whether, 
in  such  a  case,  any  other  sentiment 
could  have  been  felt  in  the  House,  or 
any  voice  uttered,  but  those  of  grati¬ 
tude  and  exultation  ?  This  glorious 
prospect  had,  however,  been  realized ; 
and,  whatever  might  be  said  of  some 
I  particular  circumstances  in  the  expen- 
i  ses  which  had  taken  place,  he  was 
i  sure  that  the  general  sentiment  of  the 

•  I  country,  and  the  strongest  feelings  of 

>  11  the  public,  went  along  with  the  go- 

>  I  vernment  in  all  that  had  been  done. 

I  When  the  expenditure  which  had  been 


incurred  by  individuals  and  corporate 
bodies  on  this  great  occasion,  was 
compared  with  what  had  been  done  by 
the  government,  he  was  sure  the 
House  could  not  think  the  general 
amount  of  the  charge  extravagant  or 
misplaced.  From  the  shortness  of  the 
visit  of  the  illustrious  and  royal  per¬ 
sonages  alluded  to,  and  from  some  un¬ 
avoidable  delays,  much  of  the  intended 
preparation  had  not  been  completed 
in  time  ;  but  that  was  no  ground  for 
condemning  it,  as  it  was  undertaken 
in  contemplation  of  a  more  extended 
visit. 

Much,  both  of  expense  and  delay, 
was  occasioned  by  the  sovereign  of 
this  country  not  being  possessed  of  a 
residence  fitted  for  splendid  represen¬ 
tation.  There  were  few  sovereigns, 
even  of  the  secondary  states  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  who  did  not  inhabit  palaces 
much  better  suited  to  entertainments 
on  a  grand  scale.  The  consequence 
was,  that  whenever  any  thing  of  the 
kind  was  thought  proper,  much  ex¬ 
pence  was  incurred  in  temporary  build¬ 
ings  ;  which,  after  having  answered 
their  immediate  purpose,  were  of  no 
further  use.  It  might,  therefore,  even 
in  point  of  economy,  be  well  worth 
consideration,  whether  a  palace  should 
not  be  erected  ;  but  this  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  he  undoubtedly  thought 
ought  not  to  be  hastily  decided  ;  and 
he  was  far  from  suggesting  that  it  I 

would  be  proper  to  undertake  it  at 
this  moment.  He  did  not,  at  present, 
feel  it  necessary  to  go  more  minutely 
into  the  subject,  but  should  conclude 
by  moving,  “  That  a  sum,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  118,8571.  4s.  lid.  be  granted  to 
his  majesty  to  make  good  the  deficien¬ 
cy  of  the  civil  list,  on  the  5th  day  of 
April,  1814.” 

Mr  Tierney,  and  other  members, 
complained  much  of  the  continual  de¬ 
ficiency  which  occurred  in  the  civil 
list, — commented  upon  the  large  sums 
appropriated  to  the  Prince’s  establish- 
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ment, — upon  the  profusion  manifested 
in  the  departments  of  the  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain  and  Lord  Steward,  particu¬ 
larly  during  the  recent  visit  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  princes.  He  entered  into  various 
details  upon  these  different  points, 
upon  all  of  which  he  was  met  with  full 
and  candid  explanation  by  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  resolution  proposed  by  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  afterwards  agreed  to,  together 
with  another  for  granting  100,0001. 
towards  defraying  the  extraordinary 
expences  of  the  civil  list  for  the  year 
1814. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  the  House  of 
Commons  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought 
forward  the  budget  for  the  year.  He 
said,  “  that  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
submitting,  for  the  consideration  and 
approbation  of  the  House,  the  terms 
of  the  loan  which  had  been  that  day 
contracted  for.  From  the  unavoid¬ 
able  absence  of  many  members  of  that 
House,  it  was  his  intention  to  post¬ 
pone,  to  a  future  opportunity,  a  great 
part  of  what  he  intended  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  the  supplies  and  the  Ways 
and  Means,  generally  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Budget.  He  would, 
therefore,  confine  himself  to  a  brief 
statement  of  the  supplies  already  grant¬ 
ed,  what  remained  to  be  voted,  the 
Ways  and  Means  to  defray  those  char¬ 
ges,  and  the  terms  on  which  the  loan 
had  been  contracted  for.  The  House 
would  recollect  that  many  items  still 
remained  to  be  provided  for,  among 
which  were  the  army  estimates,  and 
also  the  sums  necessary  to  defray  the 
ordnance  service,  which  would  absorb 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  year.  The  war  taxes, 
amounting  to  21,000,0001.  might  be 
considered  as  applicable  to  these  two 
purposes  ^  and  he  would  state,  in  de¬ 
tail,  the  Ways  and  Means  byiwhich 
the  remaining  charges  were  to  be  met. 
By  adopting  this  course  of  proceed¬ 


ing,  he  would  bring  under  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  committee  the  supplies 
which  had  been  granted,  together  with 
those  that  still  might  be  wanting ;  and 
next,  the  Ways  and  Means,  before  they 
came  to  the  consideration  of  the  loan. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  state  the  different  heads  of 
supply,  as  follow : 

Navy  ^exclusive  of  ordnance  tea 
service)  which  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  voted  -  -  L,.  18,786,509 

The  sum  voted  for  this, 
last  year,  was  20,575,01  ll. ; 
there  was,  therefore,  a  ba¬ 
lance  in  favour  of  this  year, 

1,788,502L 

Army  (including  Ireland)  with 
barracks  and  commissariat,  of 
which  a  part  yet  remained  to 
be  provided  ...  18,121,173 
The  vote  of  last  year  was 
18,926,5371.;  the  balance 
in  favour  of  this  year  was 
therefore  805,3641. 

Extraordinaries, 

England  .  .  L.  9,300,0007  o  gnn  cm 
Ireland  -  -  -  200,0005 

Under  this  head,  the  vote 
of  last  year  was,  for  Eng¬ 
land,  9400,0001. ;  for  Ire- 
land,  200,0001. ;  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  favour  of  thh  year, 

300,0001. 

Extraordinaries  unprovided  for 

last  year  ...  6,350,132 

Ordnance  (including  Ireland) 
that  had  not  been  provided 
for  -  -  -  -  3,955,658 

The  amount  was  short 
of  the  vote  of  last  year 
1,145,6361. 

Miscellaneous,  which  was  equal 

to  the  vote  of  last  year  -  2^00,000 

Vote  of  Credit  for  £ngland,'7 

L..  3,000,000  V  3,200,000 
Ditto  for  Ireland  200,000) 

The  sunu  voted  on  this 
account  last  year,  were,  for 
England,  6,000,0001.  for 
IreUnd,  200,0001. 

Subsidies  voted  ...  3,000,000 
Ditto  to  be  voted  .  -  .  1,200,000 

Bills  of  Credit  already  voted  to 
pay  the  Bills  issued  according 
to  agreement,  by  our  Allies, 
and  guaranteed  Dy  us  -  1,000,000 


6,350,132 


3,955,658 


2400,000 

3,200,000 


9,000,000 

1,200,000 


1,000,000 
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The  total  amount  of  the  joint 
charge  therefore  was  -  67,313,473 

The  Separate  Charges  were : 

Loyalty  Loan  .  71,330 

Interest  on  Exchequer 
Bills  .  1,900,000 


Ditto  on  Debentures 
Grant  to  Sinking  Fund, 
in  respect  of  Ezche* 

Suer  Bills  unprovi- 
ed 

For  payment  of  Ezche. 
quer  bills 


49,780 


390,000 

6,000,000 


8,311,100 


From  this  was  to  be  deducted 
the  proportion  which  Ireland 
was  to  Mar,  viz.  L.  7,919,232 
Civil  List  and  Conso* 
lidated  Fund  -  187,862 


75,624,572 


Which  would  leave  to  be  provi¬ 
ded  for  by  Great  Britain 


8,107,094 

67,517,478 


The  Ways  and  Means  which  he 
would  propose  to  meet  this  sum  were — 
Annual  Duties  .  .  ■  .  •  3,000,000 

War  Taxes  - .  20,500,000 

Lottery  200,000 

Vote  of  Credit .  3,000,000 

Naval  Stores  (English  propor¬ 
tion)  508,545 

First  Loan  22,000,000 

Second  Loan  concluded  this  day  18,500,000 

Making  together  the  sum  of  67,708,545 
It  would  here  occur  to  many  gentle¬ 
men  that  he  had  not  taken  credit  for 
the  consolidated  fund,  but  the  reason'of 
this  was,  that  it  fell  so  far  short  in  the 
hit  year  from  what  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  it ;  and  therefore  he  thought 
It  wiser  to  permit  its  growing  profits 
to  accumulate  for  some  future  time, 
than  to  make  any  farther  charge  upon 
a  fund  which  had  disappointed  their 
expectations.  The  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  then  stated,  that  in  the  customs 
duties  there  had  Ixen  a  deficiency  ;  but 
from  the  unfortunate  fire  which  had 
happened  at  the  custom-house,  he  was 
not  able  to  state  on  what  articles  the 
deficiencies  had  arisen.  The  amount 
of  the  customs  duties  received  was 
9,818,0001.  which  was  two  millions 
ihort  of  the  expectation  that  had  been 


formed.  In  the  Excise,  the  produce 
had  been  considerably  greater,  and  all 
the  other  branches  had  been  compara¬ 
tively  flourishing.  The  stamp-duties 
to  the  5th  of  April,  1818,  amounted 
to  22,957.0001.,  and  fur  the  last  year, 
23,971,0001.,  which  gave  an  increase 
of  about  a  million.  The  beer  was  not 
quite  equal  to  the  last  year.  1  n  1813, 
it  produced  2,699,0001.,  and  in  1814, 
but  2,585,0001.  The  produce  of  malt, 
for  1813,  was  4,440,0001.,  and  for 
1814,  4,875,0001.,  making  an  increase 
of  about  430,0001.  The  produce  of 
British  spirits,  for  1813,  had  been 
2,632,0001.,  and  for  1814, 2,969,0001. 
an  increase  of  300,0001.  On  foreign 
spirits  an  increase  had  also  taken  place  ; 
in  1813,  the  produce  was  2,325,0001., 
in  1814, 2,521,0001.,  being  an  increase 
of  nearly  200,000l.  Foreign  wines,  in 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the 
vineyards  in  Portugal,  had  not  been 
productive  for  many  years,  but  there 
had  been  a  rise  in  the  last  year  from 
947,0001.  to  1,013,0001.  Upon  teas 
there  had  been  an  increase  from 
8,547,0001.  to  3,652,0001. ;  and  on 
the  post-office,  an  increase  from 
1,265,0001.  to  1,289,0001.,  an  increase 
which,  although  trivial,  yet  proved  the 
benefit  which  nad  arisen  from  the  new 
measures  that  had  been  adopted.  The 
assessed  taxes,  which  included  some  of 
the  taxes  that  had  not  been  collect¬ 
ed  in  1812,  in  1813,  amounted  to 
5,880,0001.,  and  in  the  year  1814,  to 
6,339,0001.,  being  an  increase  of  half 
a  million.  The  land-tax,  which  was  a 
fixed  rate,  in  consequence  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  its  redemption,  was  not  quite 
so  productive  as  the  former  year  ;  its 
amount  in  1813  was  1,081,0001.,  and 
in  the  last  year,  but  1 ,000,0591.  The 
remaining  branch  of  the  taxes  was  the 
property-tax,  upon  which  there  had 
also  been  a  considerable  increase.  The 
produce  for  1813,  was  12,868,0001 ; 
u)r  1814,  14,485,0001.,  making  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  1,517,0001. 

**  He  had  now  stated  the  general  pro- 
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duce  of  til*  revenue  in  detail,  and  thi« 
he  thought  the  best  nnode  of  acting, 
as  the  House  would  be  enabled  to 
form  a  judgment  on  the  produce  of  the 
different  branches.  The  unfortunate 
event  to  which  he  had  already  alluded, 
namely,  the  fire  at  the  Custom-house, 
prevented  him  from  satisfying  the 
House  upon  the  increase  of  our  trade, 
but  he  could  with  confidence  state, 
that  our  actual  exports  in  the  last  year 
had  exceeded,  in  a  most  flourishing 
degree,  any  other  year  which  had  yet 
preceded  it.  The  last  thing  which  he 
had  to  advert  to  was  the  terms  of  the 
loan.  He  would,  however,  before  he 
proceeded  to  make  his  statement  on 
this  subject,  anticipate  a  question 
which  his  hon.  friend  opposite  (Mr 
Grenfell)  would  probably  ask.  He 
would  perhaps  enquire,  whether  any 
attempt  had  been  made,  in  negociating 
the  late  loan,  to  carry  into  effect  a 
clause  contained  in  the  act  of  the  23d 
of  his  majesty,  for  appropriating  part 
of  the  growing  produce  of  the  sinking 
fund  to  the  service  of  the  year.  In 
answer  to  this,  he  had  to  observe,  that 
all  the  parties  who  bid  for  the  loan, 
with  the  exception  of  one  gentleman, 
were  averse  to  that  proceeding.  And 
looking  to  this  general  concurrence  of 
opinion,  it  was  thought  that  a  better 
bargain  could  be  procured  by  agreeing 
to  the  suggestion,  than  if  any  opposi- 
tion  were  made  to  it ;  because,  from 
the  large  amount  of  the  loan,  it  was 
not  probable  that  a  great  competition 
would  have  been  produced,  if,  in  ne¬ 
gociating  it,  they  had  acted  under  the 
provision  contained  in  the  clause  al¬ 
luded  to.  Finding  the  opinion  of  the 
contractors  generally  hostile  to  the 
proposition,  and  seeing  there  was  no 
probability,  that,  for  a  loan  of 
18,000,0001.  any  other  bidders  would 
come  forward,  besides  those  who  at¬ 
tended  on  the  occasion,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  coincide  in  their  terms, 
and  to  make  the  loan  on  the  old  prin- 


ciple.  The  bargain  was  extremely  sa¬ 
tisfactory,  being  very  much  in  favour 
of  the  public.  Undoubtedly,  at  the 
present  moment,  when  this  country 
was  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  except 
America,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that 
the  loan  would  be  negociated  upon  fa¬ 
vourable  terms,  and  he  was  extremely 
happy  to  say,  that  such  terms  had  been 
obtained.  It  was  thought  necessary 
that  part  of  the  loan  should  be  taken 
in  the  5  per  cents.  This  was  not  po¬ 
pular  amongst  the  contractors,  who 
were  much  better  pleased  with  a  bar¬ 
gain  in  the  3  per  cents. ;  it  had,  how- 
ever,  been  carried  into  effect,  and  the 
result  would  be,  a  decrease  of  charge 
and  interest  to  a  ver^  considerable 
amount.  On  a  casual  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  this  would  not  appear  to  be  the 
case,  but  a  little  consideration  would 
prove,  that  an  amount  of  nominal  ca¬ 
pital,  of  not  less  than  4,000,0001. 
would  be  saved,  by  taking  part  of  the 
loan  in  the  5  per  cent.  The  total 
amount  of  the  loan  was  24,000, OOOL 
of  which,  5,500,0001.  was  for  the  ser- 
vice  of  Ireland,  leaving  to  Great  Bn- 
tain  a  sum  of  18  millions  and  a  half. 
For  every  lOOl.  in  money,  the  con¬ 
tractors  would  receive  a  capital  of  3(H. 
navy  per  cent.  ;  80l.  3  per  cents,  re- 
duced ;  231.  lOs.  3  per  cent,  consols. 
To  avoid  increasing  the  charge  on  the 
consolidated  fund,  they  had,  for  the 
first  time,  stipulated,  that  instead  of 
paying  interest  for  the  six  preceding 
months,  it  should  only  begin  to  run 
from  July  next  in  the  navy5  per  cents., 
and  from  April  last  in  the  consols.  This 
system  would  produce  a  reduction  from 
the  5  per  cents,  of  2,500,0001.,  and 
from  the  consols,  of  1 ,500,0001.  Cal¬ 
culating  the  loan  on  these  terms,  the 
interest  would  be  found  not  to  exceed 
41.  12s.  Id.  percent.  The  first  divi- 
dend,.being  exempted  from  the  pro¬ 
perty-tax,  formed  a  respectable  bo¬ 
nus  ;  and,  as  it  was  intended  to  meet 
the  charge  created  by  funding  for  the 
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Mrvice  of  the  present  year,  by  cancel* 
ling  redeemed  stock  in  the  manner  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  last  session  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  the  necessity  (  i  burdening  the 
consolidated  fund  with  any  additional 
charge  would  thus  be  avoided.  The 
most  remarkable  circumstance  con¬ 
nected  with  the  present  loan,  and  one 
which  he  believed  had  never  before 
occurred,  was  the  improvement  which 
took  place  in  the  state  of  the  funds  at 
a  time  when  it  was  known  that  so  large 
a  sum  of  money  was  about  to  be  bor¬ 
rowed.  The  actual  biddings  became,  in 
consequence,  so  much  more  favour¬ 
able,  that  almost  a  million  of  stock 
was  saved  to  the  public,  which,  if  go¬ 
vernment  had  closed  with  the  contrac¬ 
tors  on  Wednesday  last,  must  have  gi¬ 
ven  to  them.  When  the  funds  rose 
10  high,  at  the  period  when  a  loan  was 
pending,  it  proved  the  flourishing  state 
of  our  public  credit,  and,  at  the  same 
time  held  out  the  most  flattering  hope 
that  they  would  continue,  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year,  equally  elevated. 
The  interest  of  41.  128.  Id.,  to  which 
were  to  be  added  the  sinking  fund 
charge,  and  the  other  incidental  expen- 
ces,  made  a  total  of  something  more 
than  8  per  cent.  It  was  his  intention 
to  move  a  resolution  for  cancelling  an 
aaiount  of  stock  sufficient  to  bear  this 
charge ;  and  even  when  that  was  done, 
not  less  than  50,000,0001.  of  surplus, 
stock  would  still  remain  applicable  to 
the  service  of  the  country.’*  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  then  moved, 
"  That  it  is  Uie  opinion  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  that,  towards  raising  the  sup¬ 
ply  to  be  granted  to  his  majesty,  the 
sum  of  24,000,0001.  be  raised  by  an¬ 
nuities  ;  the  charges  of  18,500,0001. 
whereof  shall  be  defrayed  by  Great 
Britain,  and  of  5,500,0001.  by  Ire¬ 
land.” 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  along 
with  two  others  relating  to  the  terms 
•f  the  loan. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  Mr  William 


Fitzgerald,  the  chancellor  of  the  Irish 
exchequer,  brought  forward  the  Irish 
budget  for  the  year.  He  said,  that 
many  of  the  difficulties  and  embarrass¬ 
ments  in  the  finances  of  Ireland  had 
been  considerably  diminished  by  the 
duties  which,  in  the  course  of  his 
duty,  he  had  proposed  to  the  House 
last  year.  There  was  one  difficulty 
which  resulted  from  a  peculiarity  in 
the  situation  of  Ireland,  a  difficulty 
derived  from  the  preceding  practice  of 
meeting  the  necessities  of  a  year  of 
peace  %  the  imposition  of  taxes  when 
parliament  had  relieved  England  from 
similar  taxes.  There  had,  however, 
been,  in  the  practice  alluded  to,  cer¬ 
tain  benefits  and  advantages  to  which 
Ireland  was,  perhaps,  indebted  for  her 
ability  to  bear  those  burthens  which 
were  now  laid  on  her.  In  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  finances  of  Ireland,  which 
he  was  about  to  submit  to  the  House, 
he  should  endeavour  to  occupy  at 
little  of  their  time  as  possible.  The 
following  were  the  particulars  of  the 
supply 

Deficiency  of  Contribution, 

1813  .  .  -  L.4,46S,471 

Estimated  Quota  of  this  year  8,732,685 
Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  on 
the  present  debt  ...  5,546,299 


Total  supply 


18,795,455 


The  next  thing  he  should  advert  to 
was  the  state  of  the  consolidated  fund 
of  Ireland . 

Balance,  January  5, 1814  -  L.1 ,383,758 

Remaining  of  BritishLoan,  1813  2,953,147 

4,336,905 

From  this  there  was  to  be  deducted,  as 
arrears— 

Principal  of  outstanding 
Treasury  Bills  and 
Lottery  Prizes  -  28,480 

Inland  Navigations  -  69,596 

-  98,076 

Surplus  of  Consolidated  Fund  4  238,829 
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The  total  of  the  supply,  as  he  had  al* 
ready  stated,  amounted  to  18,795,4551. 

He  would  now  proceed  to  state  the 
Ways  and  Means : — 

Surplus  of  the  Consolidated 

Fund  - . L.4,238,820 

Revenues,  estimated  at  .  •>  5,350,000 

Pro£t  on  Lotteries  -  -  -  120,000 

Seamen’s  Wages  -  -  -  -  71,000 

Two-seventeenths  of  576,3511. 
for  Naval  Stores,  15-17ths 
thereof  being  taken  credit  for 
by  England  67,8061.  Brit,  -  73,456 

Loan  in  Ireland  -  3,000,000 

Loan  in  England, 

5,500,0001.  Brit.  -  5,958,333 

-  8,958,338 

18,811,618 

In  adverting  to  the  charge  for  the 
loan,  he  might  be  allowed  to  state, 
that  the  sum  borrowed  in  Ireland  this 
year  was  the  greatest  ever  yet  raised 
in  that  country. 

Irish  Loan,  3,000,0001.  at 
5l.  11s.  9d.  for  money  •  •  L.I67,625 
English  Loan,  5,950,3531,  at 
51.  18s.  9^.  for  money  -  •  353,900 

521,525 


Before  he  went  into  a  recapitula¬ 
tion  of  the  items  of  the  duties  and 
taxes  to  meet  the  above  charge,  he 
hoped  he  might  be  permitted  to  re¬ 
state  an  opinion,  which  he  delivered 
last  year  on  a  subject,  perhaps,  of  the 
greatest  importance  of  all  those  which 
grew  out  of  the  act  of  Union,  and 
^at  was,  that  the  Union  could  not  be 
considered  as  completed  till  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  finances  of  Ireland  was 
taken  up  in  the  way  pointed  out  by 
the  act  of  union.  It  was  a  satisfaction 
to  him  to  find,  that  that  opinion  had 
not  been  disapproved  of  by  those  pub¬ 
lic  men  who  were  looked  upon  as  the 
best  acquainted  with  the  interests  of 
Ireland.  That  country  ought  to  be 
brought  up  to  a  rate  of  taxation  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  England,  at  least  in 


those  cases  where  she  possessed  corre¬ 
sponding  resources.  With  this  view, 
he  should  propose  an  equalization  of 
duty  on  all  foreign  articles  imported 
into  Ireland.  The  expectations  which 
he  held  out  last  year  in  proposing  new 
duties  had  been  more  than  realized  ; 
for  there  was  not  one  of  those  duties 
which  had  not  in  collection  more  than 
exceeded  the  estimate.  He  could  see 
no  grounds  for  Ireland  being  exempt¬ 
ed  from  a  particular  species  of  taxa¬ 
tion  ;  but  with  respect  to  articles  lia¬ 
ble  to  custom-house  duty,  he  could 
also  see  no  grounds  why  a  difference 
of  rate  should  have  existed  so  long 
between  the  two  countries.  It  was 
his  intention,  therefore,  to  include,  in 
his  arrangement  of  this  year,  some  ar¬ 
ticles  which  had  never  yet  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  taxation.  He  should  propose 
a  resolution,  to  impose  a  duty  on  se¬ 
veral  articles  used  in  the  manufacto¬ 
ries  of  Ireland.  He  hoped  that  the 
grounds  by  which  he  was  actuated 
would  satisfy  those  interested  in  ma¬ 
nufactures,  that  these  duties  were  ne¬ 
cessary  to  prevent  gross  abuses  against 
the  revenue  system.  Several  articles, 
hitherto  exempted  from  duty,  such  as 
ashes,  barilla,  and  also  a  congregated 
set  of  articles,  known  under  the  name 
of  dye-stuffs,  he  conceived  to  be  pro¬ 
per  objects  of  taxation.  The  truth 
was,  that  a  great  number  of  those  ar¬ 
ticles  imported  into  Ireland  were  ne¬ 
ver  used  in  the  manufactures  of  that 
country,  but  were  conveyed  to  Eng¬ 
land,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  ilevenue. 
To  do  away  this  mischief,  and  at  the 
same  time  raise  a  revenue  in  Ireland, 
he  should  propose  that  the  duties  on 
those  articles  should  be  the  same  in 
Ireland  as  in  Great  Britain.  He  con¬ 
ceived  it  proper,  however,  to  allow  a 
drawback  for  those  articles  used  in 
the  bleaching  of  linen  ;  and  every  fa¬ 
cility,  therefore,  would  be  given  to 
the  manufacturers  to  obtain  the  draw¬ 
back.  He  should  estimate  the  increase 
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of  custom-house  duties  from  the  equa¬ 
lization  of  rates  at  only  200,0001. — 
The  next  means  of  providing  for  the 
deficiency  was  a  duty  on  spirits.  This 
duty,  while  it  provided  for  the  wants 
of  the  Irish  revenue,  would  accomplish 
another  object,  that  of  facilitating  the 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries. 
The  duties  which  he  had  proposed  the 
former  year  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
prevented  smuggling  in  Ireland,  and 
were  not  only  beneficial  to  the  re¬ 
venue,  but  advantageous,  when  consi¬ 
dered  in  a  national  point  of  view.  In 
consequence  of  this  duty,  England 
ought  to  give,  on  every  princi]^e  of 
sound  policy  and  national  faith,  every 
facility  to  the  intercourse  in  spirits. 
He  estimated  the  produce  of  the  new 
duties  on  spirits  at  300,0001.  The 
next  means  were  the  stamp  duties. 
The  duty  on  legacies  had  not  been 
found  so  productive  in  Ireland  as  was 
expected,  and,  in  fact,  had  yielded  al¬ 
most  nothing. 

«  One  source  of  revenue  that  he 
should  propose  was,  a  duty  upon  let¬ 
ters  of  attorney,  which,  whether  it 
was  productive  or  unproductive,  be¬ 
ing  equally  beneficial  to  Ireland,  he 
hoped  would  meet  with  full  concur¬ 
rence.  The  resolution  he  should  move 
would  augment  the  stamp  duty  to 
11.  10s.  upon  eveiy  letter  of  attorney 
for  the  receipt  of  60l.  and  it  would 
rise  in  proportion  to  the  sum.  The 
effect  would  be  to  decrease  the  num¬ 
ber  of  factors  or  middlemen  in  Ire¬ 
land,  who  went  between  the  owner  of 
the  soil  and  the  occupant  to  receive 
the  rents  ;  by  these  means,  the  land¬ 
lord  and  the  tenant  would  be  approxi¬ 
mated,  and  the  residence  of  wealthy 
proprietors  in  Ireland  would  be  pro¬ 
moted.  The  amount  that  this  increase 
of  duty  would  produce  he  calculated 
at  15,0001.  A  new  excise  upon  glass, 
beyond  the  countervailing  duty,  would 
likewise  produce  15,00(W. — The  next 
and  only  remaining  item  regarded  the 


postage  of  letters  :  the  committee  was 
aware  that  last  year  an  alteration  had 
been  made  by  augmenting  the  sum 
paid  upon  letters  sent  direct  between 
the  capital  and  the  principal  towns  of 
Ireland,  and  his  object  now  was,  to 
adopt  the  same  regulations  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  cross-post  of  the  sister 
kingdom,  and,  as  in  England,  the  ut¬ 
most  extent  chafed  wauld  be  three 
hundred  miles.  The  produce  of  this 
new  regulation  would  be  about  5,0001. 
per  annum.”— The  right  honourable 
gentleman  then  proceeded  to  detail 
the  increase  of  the  various  sources  of 
revenue,  excepting  malt,  which  had 
fallen  off  at  the  time  of  the  stoppage 
of  the  distillery.  He  also  detailed 
the  measures  adopted  last  year,  and 
the  amount  produced  beyond  what 
was  calculated.  **  The  amount  of  cus¬ 
toms  for  the  whole  year  had  been  es¬ 
timated  at  250,0001.,  whereas,  in  the 
first  seven  months  the  sum  obtained 
was  190,0001.  The  duty  of  3s.  per 
barrel  upon  malt,estiitaated  at  1 15,000L 
per  annum,  in  the  first  three  mouths, 
had  given  60,0001. 

“  He  congratulated  the  House  up¬ 
on  the  prospect  afforded  in  another  di¬ 
vision  of  the  subject— exports  and  im¬ 
ports.  Comparing  the  produce  of  the 
twelve  years  preceding,  with  the  twelve 
years  succeeding  1802,  there  was  an 
augmentation  on  the  exports  of  twelve 
millions,  on  the  imports  eighteen  mil¬ 
lions  ;  on  ships  19,0001.  and  on  ton¬ 
nage  187,000  tons,  proving  an  increa¬ 
sing  prosperity  in  the  commerce  of 
Ireland.  He  adverted  to  some  of  the 
objections  made  to  assimilating  the 
custom  duties  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  to  establish  the  benefit  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  system,  he  referred  to  the  gross 
amount  of  the  customs  of  Ireland  up 
to  the  last  year.  The  sum  at  the  close 
of  the  last  quarter  was  2,790,4091. 
although  it  had  laboured  under 
great  disadvantages.  The  average  on 
the  three  preceding  years  was  only 
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2,4-74,080l.  giving  an  increase  of 
S16|S29l>  The  sum  paid  on  the  im* 
portation  of  French  wines  had  been 
greatly  increased,  another  proof  of 
prosperity.  The  duty  upon  spirits  and 
malt  had  also  risen  ;  in  the  three  last 
years,  as  compared  with  the  three 
years  preceding  1793,  the  additional 
revenue  gained  upon  the  above  articles 
was  3,335,0001.  He  went  on  to  con¬ 
trovert  the  opinion  that,  since  the 
Union,  the  same  exertions  had  not 
been  made  to  collect  the  revenues  as 
previous  to  that  event ;  he  quoted  the 
amount  of  the  net  revenue  before  the 
Union,  39  millions,  and  the  amoant 
for  the  thirteen  years  posterior  to  the 
Union,  116  millions,  and  argued  that 
the  difference  was  to  be  attributed  to 
the  greater  activity  in  the  collection 
of  the  revenue. 

“  On  the  only  former  occasion,  on 
which  it  had  been  his  duty  to  bring 
under  the  consideration  of  parliament 
the  general  state  of  the  resources  of 
Ireland,  he  had  expressed  that  opi¬ 
nion,  to  which  he  still  adhered,  name¬ 
ly,  that  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
system  on  which  we  had  acted  with 
respect  to  Ireland,  that  she  had  in¬ 
creased  as  she  had  done  in  these  re¬ 
sources,  and  had  advanced  so  rapidly, 
in  despite  of  the  comparative  augmen¬ 
tation  of  her  burthens,  to  wealtn  and 
to  prosperity.  He  had  then  caution¬ 
ed  the  House  not  to  press  too  strong, 
ly  on  these  nascent  sources  of  our 
strength. 

“  I  then  laid  before  you,”  said  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  what 
Ireland  had  done.  I  did  not  conceal 
from  her  the  sacriBces  which  she 
would  be  called  upon  to  make.  I  ex¬ 
pressed  that  hope  wliich  parliament 
has  fulfilled,  a  hope  that  would  not 
anticipate  the  resources  of  Ireland,  for 
if  you  anticipate,  you  crush  them.  I 
presume  to  say,  that  in  the  proposi¬ 
tions  which  I  lay  this  day  before  you, 
I  give  no  indistinct  evidence  of  a  dis¬ 


position  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  our 
situation,  of  a  desire  not  to  shrink, 
through  any  personal  feelings,  from 
the  imposition  of  such  burthens  as  I 
think  the  country  is  able  to  bear  :  and 
if,  sir.  at  the  close  of  this  long,  event¬ 
ful,  and  triumphant  war,  in  which 
Great  Britain  has  made  such  sacri¬ 
fices,  and  in  which  Ireland  has  contri¬ 
buted  such  as  were  corresponding  to 
her  means ;  if  England  has  set  a  splen. 
did  example  to  surrounding  nations, 
her  sister  island  has  been  far  from 
backward  in  those  exertions,  by  which 
our  national  character  has  been  raised 
to  its  present  proud  pre-eminence. 
Let  us  not  be  told,  then,  that  we  have 
been  but  a  burthen  to  the  empire,  to 
whose  success  we  have  contributed  so 
essentially.  We  have  given  you  him, 
whom  you  have  this  day,  for  the  first 
time,  seen  within  your  walls,  since  he 
ran  his  race  of  glory,  and  whose  pre¬ 
sence  shed  a  lustre  round  the  House. 
He  could  have  told  you,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  one  of  her  most  eloquent 
sons,  that  the  heart  sluices  of  Ireland 
had  been  opened  in  your  cause.  I 
will  not  speak  of  any  one  who  may  be 
present,  for  my  noble  friend  is  pre¬ 
sent,  under  whose  councils  that  treaty 
has  been  accomplished,  by  which  con¬ 
vulsed  Europe  has  been  restored  to  its 
ancient  and  regulated  form  ;  and  if 
Great  Britain  is  justly  proud  of  the 
battle  she  has  fought,  Ireland  has  a 
claim  to  participate  in  her  triumph.” 

The  right  honourable  gentleman 
then  moved  his  first  resolution. 

Sir  Henry  Parnell  agreed,  “  that 
the  progressive  amelioration  of  the  fi¬ 
nances  of  Ireland  had  been  considera¬ 
ble,  but  thought  that  the  adoption  of 
some  new  and  striking  financial  regu¬ 
lation  was  absolutely  necessary.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  statement  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  net  re¬ 
venue  of  Ireland  was  5,350,0001.  The 
charge  on  the  debt  5,540,()00l.  which 
then  alone  exceeded  the  net  revenue 
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by  nearly  200,0001.  The  lowest  cal¬ 
culation  of  the  peace  establishment  of 
the  united  kingdom  was  17,000*0001. 
of  which  the  charge  on  Ireland  was 
2,000,0001.  which,  together  with  this 
excess  of  200,0001.,  and  other  sepa¬ 
rate  charges  of  Ireland,  would  amount 
next  year  to  a  charge  exceeding  by 
2,400,0001.  the  net  revenue.  How 
was  this  deficiency  to  be  met }  A  loan 
to  this  .amount  could  not  with  good 
grace  be  proposed  in  a  year  of  perfect 
peace,  taxes  to  this  amount  must  then 
be  proposed  according  to  the  usual 
course  of  proceeding.  But  this  defi¬ 
ciency,  however,  could  be  made  up 
without  either  new  taxes  or  loan.  The 
existing  taxes,  if  well  levied,  would 
amount  to  the  sum  required.  It  would 
be  considered  perhaps  extraordinary, 
that  an  increase  of  2,4<X),000l.  could 
be  effected  by  an  improvement  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue ;  but  if  the 
able  reports  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  revenue, 
were  read,  it  would  be  seen  that  he 
was  not  extravagant  in  his  expecta¬ 
tions.  The  abuses  in  the  collection  of 
the  revenue  in  Ireland  were  very  great, 
but  the  reformation  would  be  extreme¬ 
ly  easy,  and  he  hoped  some  measure 
to  that  purpose  would  be  proposed. 
The  system  of  patronage  applied  to 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  was  the 
cause  of  the  evils  in  this  department  in 
Ireland.  At  the  time  of  the  Union, 
no  regulation  was  made  as  to  the  exe¬ 
cutive  power  of  Ireland.  It  was  well 
known  that,  before  that  measure,  the 
patronage  of  the  revenue  was  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  parliamentary  cor¬ 
ruption  ;  and  since  that  event  this 
practice  had  not  been  checked.  The 
consolidation  of  the  treasuries  of  the 
two  countries  was  a  measure  greatly 
to  be  desired,  and  without  this  no  ef¬ 
fectual  controul  £ould  be  exercised 
over  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  Be¬ 
cause  the  Irish  treasury,  though  in¬ 
tended  to  serve  as  a  controul,  was  a 


complete  nullity,  and  was  likely  to 
continue  so.  The  manner  in  which 
this  consolidation  of  the  treasuries 
would  be  productive  of  so  much  good, 
would  be  by  depriving  the  Irish  exe¬ 
cutive  government  of  the  revenue  pa¬ 
tronage  ;  the  board  of  treasury  sitting 
in  this  country,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  first  lord  of  the  trea¬ 
sury,  would  exercise  all  those  powers 
in  regard  to  patronage  and  controuU 
as  it  exercises  them  here,  and  would 
allow  the  several  boards  of  revenue  in 
Ireland  to  appoint,  promote,  or  dis¬ 
miss  their  officers,  in  the  same  way 
the  boards  here  are  allowed  to  do.  It 
was  absurd  to  consider  the  Irish  boards 
responsible,  or  capable  of  collecting 
the  revenue,  so  long  as  the  interfe¬ 
rence  of  the  castle  in  all  the  patronage 
prevailed.  If  the  taxes  in  Ireland  were 
well  managed,  they  would  not  only 
meet  the  Joint  charge  on  that  king¬ 
dom,  but  leave  a  surplus  to  be  applied 
to  the  assistance  of  the  English  re¬ 
venue. — As  to  the  tax  on  powers  of 
attorney,  as  it  was  to  amount  to  one 
per  cent,  on  the  sum  to  be  received, 
when  it  exceeded  a  certain  amount, 
and  as  the  power  was  necessarily  re¬ 
newed  yearly,  it  would,  in  effect, 
amount  to  a  property  tax  of  one  per 
cent,  on  those  Irish  landlords  who  did 
not  collect  their  own  rents — a  trouble 
which  no  landlord  would  give  himself, 
as  in  that  country  it  was  not  possible, 
as  in  England,  to  call  the  tenants  to¬ 
gether  on  a  certain  day,  to  receive  the 
rents  from  all.  Besides,  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  collect  this  tax, 
unless  regulations  were  enacted  to  as¬ 
certain  every  man’s  income,  and  unless 
the  whole  system  of  collecting  the 
property  tax  in  this  country  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  Ireland. — With  respect 
to  the  post  office,  it  was  satisfactory 
to  find  some  improvement  had  taken 
place  in  the  revenue  of  it,  as,  until  a 
late  period,  it  was  by  far  the  worst- 
conducted  department  in  Ireland.  This 
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rcTenue  was  capable  of  still  farther 
improvement,  by  such  regulations  as 
would  expedite  the  conveyance  of  let* 
ters,  and  thus  lead  to  an  increased  cor¬ 
respondence.  A  custom  prevailed  in 
Dublin,  which  could  not  be  justified 
by  any  sound  reason,  of  detaining  all 
letters  which  came  there  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  going  forward  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  hours,  by  having  the  hour  of  the 
arrival  of  the  mails  fixed  at  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  hour  of  de- 

Cirture  to  England,  or  to  the  interior, 
te  in  the  evening.  By  this  regula- 
tion,  an  answer  to  a  letter  written 
from  the  country  to  England,  or  to 
any  other  part  of  the  country,  was  on 
an  average  delayed  unnecessarily  twen* 
ty-eight  hours.  If  no  such  regulation 
was  necessary  in  Liverpool  or  Bristol, 
where  the  correspondence  was  greater 
than  in  Dublin,  it  could  not  be  wanted 
there.  If,  again,  the  carrying  of  the 
mails  between  Loudon  and  Holyhead 
was  regulated  properly,  a  saving  of 
six  hours  might  be  made  on  each  jour- 
Dey,  without  requiring  the  mail  to 
travel  faster  than  the  usual  rate  of  se¬ 
ven  miles  an  hour.  These  regulations 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  mer. 
cantile  and  other  interests,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  productive  of  a  great  in¬ 
crease  of  revenue. — On  the  subject  of 
the  spirit  duties,  it  was  desirable  the 
discretionary  power  which  was  vested 
in  the  commissioners  of  excise,  to  grant 
or  refuse  licences,  should  be  taken 
away,  and  that,  in  regard  to  the  esta¬ 
blishing  of  small  stills,  the  large  ones 
might  be  protected,  by  providing,  that 
no  small  still  should  be  set  up  within 
a  prescribed  distance.  No  complaint 
was  now  intended  to  be  brought 
against  the  commissioners  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  act  of  theirs,  though  many  had 
certainly  been  made  ;  but  such  a  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  over  the  capital  and 
industry  of  the  country  ought  not  to 
have  existence  any  where,  it  being  the 


unquestionable  right  of  every  man  to 
employ  his  money  and  his  Labour  in 
whatever  way  he  thinks  proper,  sub¬ 
ject  to  no  other  restraint  but  that  of 
clear  and  unerring  legislative  regula- 
tions.”  The  honourable  baronet  con¬ 
cluded  by  stating,  **  that  what  he  had 
said  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  and  immediate  reform  in  the  fi¬ 
nancial  system  of  Ireland,  was  of  ex¬ 
treme  consequence  to  the  people  of 
that  country  ;  for,  if  no  such  reform 
took  place,  then  the  necessity  would 
exist  in  the  next  session  of  imposing 
new  taxes  adequate  to  produce  a  no 
less  additional  revenue  than  2,400,0001. 
If  a  proper  reform  was  efiFected,  as  it 
might  very  easily  be,  simply  by  assi¬ 
milating  the  practice  of  Ireland  to  that 
of  this  country,  then  such  a  heavy 
burthen  might  be  entirely  avoided.”— 
This  charge  of  corruption  in  the  ma- 
nagement  of  the  revenue  was  resolute¬ 
ly  denied  by  the  Irish  government. 

The  several  resolutions  proposed  by 
the  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
were  agreed  to. 

The  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,— the  re-establishment  of  the 
legitimate  government  of  France,  and 
the  restoration  of  tranquillity  to  Eu- 
rope,  seemed  extremely  favourable  to 
a  spirit  of  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government.  Yet  the  necessity 
which  still  existed  for  maintaining  a 
considerable  force  on  the  continent, 
until  a  final  settlement  should  be  ac- 
complished  of  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  the  continuance  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war,  rendered  it  expedient  that  a 
considerable  fund  should  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  |;ovemment,  to  meet 
any  exigency  which  might  arise.  The 
usual  message  from  the  rrince  Regent, 
respecting  a  vote  of  credit,  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  brought  down  towards  the 
close  of  the  session ;  and  the  ministry 
required  from  the  legislature  the  sum 
of  three  millions  on  this  account.  On 
« 
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the  20th  of  July  a  debate,  of  which 
what  follows  is  the  substance,  occur* 
red  iu  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr  Whitbread  said,  **  he  should 
have  hoped  that  the  right  hoii.  gentle* 
man  would  have  stated  to  the  House 
some  ground  for  this  vote.  Except* 
ing  last  year,  when  the  vote  of  credit 
was  five  millions,  the  three  preceding 
years  this  vote  had  been  but  three 
millions,  and  this  was  at  times  of  great 
difficulty,  and  when  emergencies  might 
have  been  expected.  At  the  present 
period,  no  emergencies  were  to  be  ap* 
preheuded>— no  circumstance  was  ex* 
ilting  in  the  world,  in  fact,  which 
could  make  it  necessary  that  so  large 
a  sum  as  that  which  had  been  inti¬ 
mated  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
crown.  He  knew  of  no  hostilities 
which  existed,  or  could  be  anticipated, 
except  the  war  with  America ;  and 
the  character  of  that  war  was  not  of  a 
nature  which  could  require  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  any  very  great  sums. 
While  upon  the  subject  of  America, 
he  thought  it  expedient  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  whether  any  ne* 
gociations  were  going  on  with  respect 
to  that  country  ?  and  whether  any  per¬ 
sons  had  been  appointed  to  meet  the 
American  deputies  at  Cottenburgh, 
with  a  view,  if  possible,  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  war,  without  a  further  ef¬ 
fusion  of  blood  }  That  such  negocia* 
tions  were  going  on,  would  be  a  fact 
extremely  pleasing  for  the  House  to 
hear.  There  was  another  point,  to 
which  he  was  also  desirous  of  advert¬ 
ing,  and  that  was,  the  fact  of  a  large 
British  army  being  yet  employed  in 
the  Low  Countries ;  the  whole  of 
which  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Orange. 
He  thought  some  ground  ought  to 
be  stated,  why  the  command  of  these 
troops  was  taken  from  British  officers 
and  given  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
With  respect  to  Sicily,  too,  this  was 
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a  subject  which  required  attention ; 
and  he  could  not  help  expressing  a 
hope,  that,  at  the-  approaching  con¬ 
gress,  some  representative  from  the 
Genoese  states  would  be  allowed  to  be 
present,  so  as  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  pleading  the  cause  of  that  republic. 
To  return  to  America,  he  had  heard 
that,  of  late,  a  mode  of  warfare  had 
been  adopted  in  that  country,  under 
Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  which  he 
considered  not  a  legitimate  one,  and 
which,  he  feared,  would  recoil,  in  the 
most  disastrous  manner,  on  our  colo¬ 
nies.  He  alluded  to  proclamations 
which,  he  understood,  had  been  issued, 
specifically  inciting  the  negroes  of 
America  to  rise  and  revolt  against  their 
masters ;  and  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
proclamation,  which  indirectly  held 
out  incitements,  by  inviting  persons 
either  to  enter  the  British  navy,  or,  if 
they  did  not  like  that,  promising  them 
settlements  in  the  British  colonies.  He 
hoped  that  these  proclamations  would 
be  disavowed  by  hi<  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment,  as  they  were  not  legitimate  wea¬ 
pons  of  war.  In  conclusion,  he  trusted 
the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  give  some  explana¬ 
tion  before  the  Speaker  left  the  chair, 
which  would  satisfy  the  House  that 
the  vote  he  was  about  to  propose  was 
necessary  in  the  present  situation  of 
affairs.” 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said,  *<  that  if  the  country  had  been  in 
an  actual  state  of  peace,  some  justifi¬ 
cation  might  be  necessary  for  propo¬ 
sing  the  vote,  the  amount  of  which 
was  not  yet  under  consideration,  but 
which  he  had  no  hesitation  in  stating 
would  be  three  millions.  The  war 
with  America  would,  of  itself,  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  sufficient  ground  for  placing 
this  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown. 
That  this  was  a  war  by  no  means  of  a 
trifling  or  insignificant  description,  he 
believed  the  House  would  admit ;  and, 
he  apprehended,  it  would  be  conceded 
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with  equal  readiness,  it  was  a  war  which 
might  call  for  the  assistance  of  very 
great  resources;  consequently,  the  pro¬ 
posal  which  he  should  make  in  the 
committee  would  stand  fully  justified. 
Independent  of  tliis,  however,  those 
who  had  observed  the  state  of  Europe 
must  have  remarked,  that  we  had  not 
yet  arrived  at  that  state  of  ultimate 
security  which  usually  succeeded  the 
signing  of  a  definitive  treaty.  It  was 
a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  that  the 
future  state  of  Europe  was  a  subject 
which  had  yet  to  undergo  discussion 
at  the. approaching  congress ;  and,  on 
such  an  occasion,  he  need  hardly  say 
it  would  be  prudent  to  place  the  crown 
of  this  country  in  such  a  situation  as 
would  enable  it  to  support  its  interests 
with  vigour  and  effect.”  The  hon. 
gentleman  then  shortly  replied  to  Mr 
Whitbread  respecting  the  employment 
of  a  British  army  in  the  Low  Coun* 
tries,  and  placing  it  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  both  of 
them  measures  which,  he  contended, 
were  equally  politic  and  necessary ; 
and  he  conduded  by  saying,  **  that 
these  drcumstances,  combined  with 
those  he  had  previously  stated,  he 
imagined,  would  induce  parliament  to 
thitiK  that  the  vote  he  intended  to  move 
in  the  committee  would  be  neither  ex- 
orbiunt  nor  unnecessary.** 

Mr  Tierney  thought,  **  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  important  that  the  country 
should  know,  as  soon  as  possible,  whe¬ 
ther  the  income-tax  was  to  be  conti¬ 
nued  ;  for  although  this  was  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  he  did  not  consider  very 
likely,  yet  the  doubt  which  existed 
upon  the  subject  placed  the  landed  in* 
terest  under  very  peculiar  embarrass¬ 
ments,  in  consequence  of  many  leases 
having  expired,  which  could  not  be 
renewed  under  the  uncertainty  which 
prevailed  on  this  head.*’ 

Lord  Castlereagh  observed,  “  that 
his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  had  given  a  very 


correct  outline  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  intended  vote  of  cre¬ 
dit  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  House. 
The  war  with  America  would  require 
to  be  carried  on  with  extraordinary 
vigour  ;  and  demands,  of  an  extended 
description,  might,  in  consequence, 
become  necessary  on  the  treasury. 
There  was  another  branch,  however, 
to  which  it  was  extremely  important 
to  call  their  attention.  The  other  side 
of  the  House  seemed  to  conclude,  that 
the  moment  peace  was  established  all 
further  solicitude  should  cease.  It 
should  be  recollected,  however,  that 
the  whole  state  of  Europe  was  yet  to 
be  discussed ;  and  that,  although  there 
was  every  moral  certainty  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  peace  being  finally  concluded, 
it  was  both  wise  and  politic  that  we 
should  be  prepared,  in  the  event  of 
other  results,  to  maintain  our  own 
power  and  dignity  with  becoming 
strength.  It  should  also  be  recollect¬ 
ed,  that  at  the  treaty  of  Chaumont, 
exclusive  of  our  contribution  of  sol¬ 
diers,  an  engagement  had  been  entered 
into  by  this  country,  to  furnish  a  sub¬ 
sidy  proportionate  to  the  troops  of  the 
other  powers ;  and  a  convention  had 
since  been  entered  into  between  the 
four  powers,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  Great  Britain,  which  had  not  yet 
been  exchanged,  and  which,  of  conse¬ 
quence,  he  had  not  been  able  to  lay 
before  parliament,  in  which  this  agree¬ 
ment  had  been  again  recognised—'  Mr 
Whitbread  here  asked  across  the  table, 
what  was  the  date  of  this  convention  ?J 
He  did  not  exactly  recollect  the  date, 
but  he  should  be  able  to  state  it  before 
he  left  the  House.  This  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  added  to  the  policy  of  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  worst,  he  trusted,  would 
operate  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  the 
vote  in  question.  With  respect  to  the 
general  state  of  the  negociation  with 
America,  he  had  to  observe,  that  com¬ 
missioners  had  been  nominated  by  this 
country,  and  were  proceeding  to  the 
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place  impointed  for  meeting  the  depu* 
ties.  He  knew  of  no  unnecessary  de¬ 
lay  to  their  immediately  commencing 
their  functions ;  but  when  he  last  heard 
from  Paris,  he  understood  M.  Gallatin 
had  not  left  that  city.  With  respect 
to  the  proclamation  of  Sir  Alexander 
Cochrane,  inviting  the  blacks  to  revolt 
against  their  American  masters,  he  be¬ 
lieved  no  such  document  to  be  in  exist¬ 
ence,  although  he  did  understand,  that 
in  consequence  of  several  persons  resi 
dent  in  America  having  expressed  a 
desire  to  place  themselves  under  British 
protection,  a  proclamation  had  been 
issued,  offering  them  an  asylum  in  the 
Bntish  colonies.  As  to  Sicily,  he  was 
not  able  to  state  what  system  his  Ma- 
jesty’s  government  might  hereafter 
deem  it  expedient  to  recommend  with 
rcspi  ct  to  this  island.” 

After  a  few  words  more  from  Mr 
Whitbread,  and  from  Lord  Castle- 
leagh  in  reply,  the  sum  demanded  by 
government  was  voted  by  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  and 
passed  for  making  the  grant  effectual. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  par¬ 
liament  upon  the  30th  of  July,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
presenting  to  the  Prince  Regent  the 
vote  of  credit  bill,  addressed  to  his 
Royal  Highness  one  of  those  energetic 
and  manly  speeches,  for  which  Mr  Ab¬ 
bott  is  so  distinguished. 

"  We,  his  Majesty's  most  dutiful 
and  loyal  subjects,  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,”  said  he, 
**  do  now  attend  your  Royal  High¬ 
ness  with  our  last  bill  of  supply  for  the 
service  of  the  present  year. 

“  Assembled  at  a  period,  when  the 
fate  of  Europe  was  still  doubtful,  and 
balanced  by  alternate  hopes  and  re¬ 
verses,  we  have  been  anxious,  but  not 
inactive  spectators  of  those  great  trans¬ 
actions,  which  have  wrought  so  fortu¬ 
nate  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  civi¬ 
lized  world. 

‘‘  During  this  portentous  interval, 


we  have  pursued  our  legislative  la¬ 
bours,  according  to  our  accOstoflied 
course,  applying  practical  remedies  t« 
the  practicaf  evils  incident  to  old  esta> 
blishments,  nr  arising  out  of  new  oc¬ 
currences  ;  in  some  cases,  proceeding 
experimentally,  by  laws  of  a  limited 
duration  ;  in  others,  collecting  such 
materials  of  information,  as  may  lay  the 
ground  fur  future  measures ;  and  those 
who  shall  come  after  us  will  see  traces 
of  that  progressive  improvement,  which 
the  sober  habit  of  this  country,  cauti¬ 
ously,  but  not  reluctantly,  adopts  into 
the  system  of  its  domestic  policy  and 
jurisprudence.  ‘ 

“  With  respect  to  our  financial  ar¬ 
rangements,  by  the  provident  measures 
of  a  former  sessioti,  we  liave  been  ena¬ 
bled  to  refrain  from  augmenting  the 
burthens  of  the  people  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  make  our  military  exer¬ 
tions  correspond  with  the  scale  of  pass¬ 
ing  events 

“  Whilst  we  have  been  thus  employ¬ 
ed,  the  destinies  of  Europe  have  been 
gradually  unrolled  before  our  eyes ; 
and  the  powerful  nations  of  the  north, 
sending  forth  their  collective  strength, 
to  try  the  last  issues  of  war,  whilst 
Great  Britain  and  her  allies  were,  with 
equal  vigour,  advancing  from  the  south, 
their  joint  efforts  have,  at  length,  ac¬ 
complished  the  downfall  of  the  great¬ 
est  military  despotism,  which,  in  mo¬ 
dern  days,  has  disgraced  and  desolated 
the  earth. 

**  In  these  arduous  struggles,  we 
can  look  back  with  just  pride  on  the 
discharge  of  our  high  duties.  The  Bri¬ 
tish  army,  modelled  upon  a  wise  sys¬ 
tem,  steadily  and  impartially  adminis¬ 
tered  at  home,  and  conducted  by  con¬ 
summate  skill  and  valour  in  the  held, 
has  borne  iis  ample  share  in  the  glori¬ 
ous  conclusion  of  this  long  and  event¬ 
ful  war ;  and  his  M^esty's  faithful 
Commons  have  gladly  lent  their  aid  to 
maintain  the  honours  and  dignities  of 
those  illustrious  commanders,  whom 
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the  wisdom  of  the  soTereign  has  called 
upon  to  surround  his  throne. 

**  In  the  peace  which  has  since  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  efforts  of  this  country  have 
been  not  less  glorious.  The  wise  and 
liberal  policy  of  our  government,  which 
announced  justice  and  equality  of 
rights,  to  be  the  basis  of  our  diploma¬ 
tic  system,  has  been  happily  sustained 
abroad.  The  British  name  now  stands 
high  in  policy  as  in  arms  ;  and  an  en- 
li^tened  people  has  justly  applauded 
the  firmness  and  temper  which  have 
conciliated  and  cemented  the  interests 
of  our  allies,  cheered  the  doubtful,  ani¬ 
mated  the  zealous,  and  united  the  deli¬ 
verers  and  the  delivered,  in  a  peace  ho¬ 
nourable  and  advantageous  to  all  the 
contracting  powers. 

“  The  events  of  our  own  times  have 
outrun  the  ordinary  march  of  histo¬ 
ry  ;  peace  restored,  commerce  revived, 
thrones  re-established  ;  a  well-founded 
hope,  that  the  same  counsels,  and  the 
same  master-hand,  so  mainly  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  work  hitherto  accom¬ 
plished,  may,  at  the  approaching  con¬ 
gress,  extend  and  fix  the  work  of  peace 
throughout  Europe  ;  and  a  further 
hope,  that  the  earnest  and  universal 
prayer  of  this  great  country  may  pre¬ 
vail  upon  the  nations  of  Europe,  in 
re-estabUshing  their  own  happiness,  to 
concur,  also,  in  putting  an  effectual 
end  to  the  wrongs  and  desolation  of 
Africa. 

**  Auspicious,  however,  as  our  pre¬ 
sent  state  may  seem  to  be,  the  insta¬ 
bility  of  all  human  affairs  forbids  us 
to  be  too  confident  of  its  prosperous 
continuance.  Much  yet  remains  to  be 
done  in  Europe  ;  and  we  have  still  one 
contest  to  maintain  by  war ;  a  war 
.which  we  can  never  consent  to  termi¬ 
nate,  but  by  the  establishment  of  our 
claims,  according  to  the  maxims  of 
public  law,  and  the  maritime  rights  of 
this  empire.” 

The  speech  of  the  Prince  Regent, 


delivered  from  the  throne  upon  the 
same  occasion,  was  not  less  remarkable 
for  nervous  brevity  and  comprehen¬ 
siveness. — After  aUuding  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  the  powers  of 
government  had  devolved  upon  his 
Royal  Highness,  and  to  his  own  de¬ 
termination  to  persevere  in  that  line  of 
policy  which  had  been  pursued  by  his 
royal  father,  he  observed,  that  “  The 
zealous  and  unremitting  support  and 
assistance  which  I  have  received  from 
you,  and  from  all  classes  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  subjects  ;  the  consummate  skill 
and  ability  displayed  by  the  great  com¬ 
mander,  whose  services  you  have  so 
justly  acknowledged  ;  and  the  valour 
and  intrepidity  of  his  majesty’s  forces 
by  sea  and  land  ;  have  enabled  me,  un¬ 
der  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence, 
to  surmount  all  the  difficulties  with 
which  1  have  had  to  contend. 

**  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  contem- 
plating  the  full  accomplishment  of  all 
those  objects  for  whicn  the  war  was 
either  undertaken  or  continued  ;  and 
the  unexampled  exertions  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  combined  with  those  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  allies,  have  succeeded  in  effecting 
the  deliverance  of  Europe  from  the 
most  galling  and  oppressive  tyranny 
under  which  it  has  ever  laboured. 

The  restoration  of  so  many  of  the 
ancient  and  legitimate  governments  of 
the  continent  affords  the  best  prospect 
of  the  permanence  of  that  peace  which, 
in  conjunction  with  his  majesty’s  al¬ 
lies,  I  have  concluded  :  and  you  may 
rely  on  my  efforts  being  directed  at 
the  approaching  congress  to  complete 
the  settlement  of  Europe,  which  has 
been  already  so  auspiciously  begun ; 
and  to  promote,  upon  principles  of 
justice  and  impartiality,  all  those  mea¬ 
sures  which  may  appear  to  be  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  sfcure  the  tranquillity  and 
happiness  of  the  nations  engaged  in  the 
late  war.” 

His  Royal  Highness  expressed  s 
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•iocere  wish  for  the  restoration  of 
peace  with  America ;  but  at  the  same 
time  intimated  the  determination  of  go« 
vemment  to  prosecute  the  war  with  in. 
creased  vigour,  till  peace  should  be  ob. 
tained.  The  continuation  of  the  fo- 
reign  expenditure  was  explained  by  re. 
ferring  to  the  necessity  which  still  ex. 
iited,  of  maintaining  for  a  time  a 


body  of  troops  in  British  pay  upon  the 
continent. — His  Royal  Highness  con. 
eluded  by  assuring  the  House  of  the 
high  station  which  Europe  recognized 
as  belonging  to  Britain,  from  her  gal. 
lant  and  generous  exertions  in  the  g^at 
cause  of  freedom.  Parliament  was 
then  prorogued  by  the  Lord  Chan, 
cellor. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


State  of  the  French  Armies. — Decay  Discipline — Their  Line  of  Defence 

on  the  Eastern  Frontier.— Immense  Preparations  or  the  tUUed  Pofcae  s, — Of 
Enpiand,-  Of  Russia, — Aus.ria, — Prussia, — and  oi  the  German  States. — 
The  !  lied  ^overei  .  ns  take  the  Field  in  Person —  nthusiasmo  the  Germans 
on  approaching  the  Rhine. — Buonaparte's  .Iddress  to  his  Senate. — The  Al¬ 
ii  s  transmit  their  Basis  of  Pacification^  and  a  Treaty  is  co^r.menced. — Grand 

Council  of  IVar  at  Frankfort _ Openinu  of  the  Camj  aign.—The  Austrians 

enter  Switzerland,  occupy  Geneva,  and  advance  into  France — The  Russians 
pass  the  Rhine  near  Rastadt,  and  Blacker  eras  a  it  in  three  Places  —  The 
AUie.,  fotce  the  Defies  of  the  VogeiCan  Mountains — Take  Langres  and 
Nancy. — Are  repul  ed  from  Lyon  . — But  gain  Possession  of  Dijon,  and 
threaten  an  immediate  Advance  on  Paru. 

The  important  events  of  the  preceding  sian  warfare.  The  officers  upon  whom 
year  had  brought  the  affairpof  Europe  the  charge  of  these  departments  rest- 
to  a  cribis.  Tliose  formidable  military  ed.  and  whose  expcrictice  had  main* 
means,  through  which  France  had  so  tained  that  admirable  system  to  which 
long  maintained  an  empery  over  the  we  ventured  specially  to  solicit  the 
other  continental  states,  were  now  re*  attention  of  our  readers  in  an  earlier 
duced  and  bioken.  The  campaign  of  stage  of  the  war,*  were  among  the 
Moscow  had  utterly  destroyed  an  army  earliest  victims  of  the  retreat.  The 
of  half  a  million  or  soldiers,  the  finest  wondernil  efforts,  therefore,  hy  which 
and  best  equipped  that  were  ever  led  France  supplied  the  levies  which  gain- 
to  the  field  by  one  monarch  in  the  bis-  ed  the  battles  of  Bautzen  and  Lutzen, 
tory  of  tUe  world.  Great  as  this  nii*  and  sustained  the  weigiu  of  the  Saxon 
nrerical  loss  was,  the  events  of  that  campaigns,  had  indeed  called  forth 
disastrous  retreat  had  brought  about  powerful  armies,  but  were  unable  to  re* 
consequences  yet  more  pregnant  with  establidi  the  machinery  necessary  for 
evil  to  the  French  power.  The  state  directing  and  supporting  them,  or  to 
of  excellent  discipline  which  pervaded  restore  the  system  which,  formed  and 
their  army,  and  particularly  the  de-  perfected  in  so  many  years  of  victory, 
partments  of  the  staff  and  commissa*  had  altogether  perished  in  the  wilds  of 
riat,  which  had  rendered  their  move*  Russia.  “  We  fiardly  knew  the  French 
ments  so  combined,  and  their  force  so  troops,"  said  a  native  of  Leipsic,  “  who 
disposable,  was  greatly  broken  by  the  evame  among  us  in  1813,  to  be  in  the 
slaughter  and  destruction  of  the  Rus*  same  service  with  those  who  had  set 

*  See  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  p.  936. 
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oat  for  Poland  two  years  before,  so 
different  was  their  stats  of  discipline. 
In  that  earlier  period  the  strictest  or¬ 
der  was  maintained  among  themselves, 
whatever  violence  they  might  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  offer  to  the  inhabitants.  Even 
their  pillage  was  regulated,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon  a  sort  of  principle  which 
insured  an  equal  partition  of  spoil. 
Their  duties,  their  supplies,  were  di¬ 
vided  amongst  the  different  corps  with 
a  scrupulous  attention  to  justice  and 
regularity.  But  in  1813,  this  system 
was  dissolved,  and  all  appeared  disor¬ 
ganized  and  in  disorder.  It  was  not 
uncommon  for  one  brigade  to  inter¬ 
cept  and  slaughter  the  bullocks  in¬ 
tended  to  feed  another,  and  the  alter¬ 
natives  of  waste  and  of  famine  were 
to  be  witnessed  among  the  French  sol¬ 
diers,  even  within  the  same  lines.  1 
have  seen,'*  continued  the  same  eye¬ 
witness,  **  within  a  walk  of  two  miles, 
one  band  of  Frenchmen  satiated  with 
food,  flinging  away  and  trampling  up¬ 
on  their  half-eaten  rations  of  fresh  ben, 
and  another  dispersed  in  groups,  seat¬ 
ed  upon  the  skeletons  of  dead  horses, 
and  disputing  with  each  other  the  re¬ 
fuse  which  the  ravens  and  wolves  had 
left  them.**— All  acted  on  the  principle 
of  seizing  what  they  could  for  them- 
^ves,  without  regard  to  the  wants  of 
their  comrades ;  and,  in  proportion  as 
such  tumultuary  bands  became  formi¬ 
dable  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  where 
they  were  stationed,  they  lost,  through 
want  of  discipline,  the  terror  with  which 
they  were  wont  to  impress  the  armed 
enemy.*  If  such  was  the  case  before 
the  battle  of  Leipskr,  that  great  de¬ 
feat,  with  all  the  calamities  attending 
the  rapid  retreat  towards  the  Rhine,  and 
the  losses  sustained  in  the  battle  of 
Hanau,  were  additional  shocks  to  their 
remaining  discipline.  But,  in  the  field 
of  battle,  the  exertions  of  the  French 
soldiers  were  undiminished,  and  their 
courage  unbroken ;  and  the  observa¬ 


tions  which  we  have  made,  must  be 
understood  as  confined  to  their  qnar- 
ter-master-generals’  department,  and 
to  that  of  the  commissariat,  and  as 
chiefly  affecting  the  marches,  combi¬ 
nations,  and  maintenance  of  their  ar¬ 
mies. 

Other  evils  assailed  the  unfortunate 
remains  of  the  French  army  of  1813. 
Their  dispirited  and  broken  battalions 
had  scarce  found  a  refuge  in  the  line 
of  strong  fortresses  beyond  the  Rhine, 
when  an  infectious  distemper,  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  privations  and  fatigue, 
broke  out  in  the  gairisons  where  they 
were  quartered,  and  carried  off  num¬ 
bers  of  those  who  had  escaped  the 
sword  of  the  allies.  Yet,  it  was  upon 
these  bands,  thinned  and  diseased  as 
they  were,  that  France  had  to  rely  as 
the  first  barrier  against  those  evils  of 
invasion,  which  she  had  so  often  in¬ 
flicted  upon  other  countries.  These 
troops  occupied  various  towns  and  fort¬ 
resses  upon  the  Rhine,  from  Stras¬ 
bourg  to  Coblentz,  upon  the  left  bank 
ofethe  river,  under  the  Marshals  Vic¬ 
tor  and  Marmont.  The  former  general 
occupied  the  upper  part  of  the  stream, 
from  New-Brisach  to  Weissembourgh. 
The  latter  held  a  line,  covered  by  the 
fortresses  upon  the  river,  from  Lan¬ 
dau  to  Coblentz.  Neither  army  ex¬ 
ceeded  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men, 
the  gleanings  of  the  bloody  fields  of 
Leipsic  and  Hanau. 

In  Belgium,  and  upon  the  Lower 
Rhine,  the  defensive  preparations  of 
the  French  were  more  considerable. 
A  larmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Duteft 
revolution,  at  the  reparations  made  to 
support  it  in  the  British  ports,  and  at 
the  insurrections  already  threatened 
in  Belgium,  almost  ail  the  disposable 
forces  in  the  north  of  France  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  Macdo¬ 
nald,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  from  Co¬ 
logne  to  Nimeguen.  An  army  of 
25,000  men,  under  General  Decaen, 
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was  specially  destined  to  the  protec* 
tion  of  Antwerp,  while  Noorden,  Gor- 
cum,  Bois-le-Duc,  and  Bermn*op* 
Zoon^  all  which  fortresses  therrench 
still  retained,  were  strongly  garrisoned 
by  the  rennains  of  Molitor’s  army. 
Buonaparte  has  in  this  posture  of  af¬ 
fairs  b^n  censured  by  tacticians,  for 
attempting  to  maintain  too  extended  a 
frontier,  and  for  shutting  up  so  lar^e 
a  portion  of  his  regular  army  in  dis¬ 
tant  garrisons,  which  became  of  lit¬ 
tle  use  in  checking  the  invasion  of 
an  enemy  numerous  enough  to  spare 
troops  to  besiege,  or  at  least  to  block¬ 
ade  them,  without  materially  diminish¬ 
ing  the  immense  force  with  which  he 
prepared  to  penetrate  to  the  French 
capital.  It  was,  said  such  reasoners, 
the  fault  of  Buonaparte’s  system,  or 
rather  of  his  temper,  that  he  could 
not  yield  to  circumstances,  and  that, 
as  formerly  in  the  case  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  garrisons  left  in  Dresden,  Mag- 
deburgh,  and  other  strong  places  on 
the  Elbe,  he  now  clung  with  useleis 
pertinacity  to  the  preservation  of  his 
Belgian  conquests,  when  prudence  re¬ 
quired  the  concentration  of  ail  his  dis¬ 
posable  force  to  maintain  the  very 
existence  of  his  authority,  and  the 
independence  of  the  country  which  he 
governed. 

Yet  Napoleon’s  conduct  in  the  case 
of  Holland  and  Belgium,  although  the 
consequence  of  a  choice  of  difficulties, 
may  be  defendedon  reasonable  grounds. 
The  fortresses  which  he  held  were  of 
the  first  class  of  strength,  and,  should 
iTgular  sieges  be  undertaken  against 
them,  were  likely  to  find  ample  em¬ 
ployment  for  a  great  army.  They 
overawed  the  insurgents  of  Holland, 
and  kept  down  the  discontented  in 
Belgium,  a  country  which  was  obvi¬ 
ously  about  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Dutch,  and  add  its  numerous  po¬ 
pulation  to  the  ranks  of  his  enemies, 
if  the  removal  of  the  French  garrisons 
should  afford  them  an  opportunity. 


Above  all,  the  possession  of  these  fort¬ 
resses  rendered  the  co-operation  of  the 
English  with  the  allied  forces  circuHouc 
and  precarious ;  and  it  was  of  no  little 
importance  to  divide  from  the  forces 
and  councils  of  his  continental  enemies, 
those  of  a  foe  so  persevering  and  in¬ 
exorable.  Hopes  of  victory  also  still 
gleamed  before  him ;  and  while  these 
Belgian  strong-holds  remained  in  his 
power,  they  afforded  means  by  which, 
in  the  event  of  his  affairs  taking  a 
favourable  turn  in  the  ensuing  cam¬ 
paign,  he  might  speedily  recover  all 
of  which  the  insurrection  of  Holland 
had  deprived  him.  , 

The  allies,  in  the  meanwhile,  lost  no 
time  in  preparing  to  improve  the  fa¬ 
vourable  condition  of  their  affairs.  The 
impulse  of  past  success  and  of  future 
hope  communicated  itself  to  each  of 
the  confederate  states,  and  the  exer¬ 
tions  which  they  made  were  of  a  na¬ 
ture  commensurate  to  the  mighty  en- 
terprize  before  them.  From  England 
reinforcements  were  sent  with  all  haste, 
to  support  the  insurgents  of  Holland, 
and  to  co-operate  with  Bulow,  whose 
right  wing,  stationed  in  the  more  east¬ 
ern  of  the  Dutch  provinces,  formed 
the  extreme  right  of  that  immense  al¬ 
lied  army,  whose  left  was  lost  among 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  occu¬ 
pying  thus  a  frontier  of  at  least  five 
hundred  miles  in  extent.  The  Bri¬ 
tish  troops  in  Holland  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  now  Lord  Balgowan,  a  gene¬ 
ral  whose  exploits  have  frequently  be¬ 
fore  commanded  our  attention,  and 
which  will  again  soon  claim  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished.  We  postpone  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  them  for  the  present,  because 
the  campaign  in  Belgium,  although  it 
embraced  events  highly  worthy  of  his¬ 
torical  notice,  was  unconnected  with 
the  combats  and  successes  of  the  grand 
army,  which  finally  ended  the  war  by 
occupying  Paris.  It  is  only  necessary 
here  to  observe,  that  in  farthering 
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object  80  important  to  the  regeneration 
of  British  commerce,  as  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Holland,  no  effort  was  spared 
on  the  side  of  the  British  war  depart¬ 
ment;  and  that  notwithstandine  the 
large  army  maintained  and  reinmrced 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the 
south  of  France,  a  body  of  troops, 
amounting  to  at  least  10,000  men,  was 
put  under  the  command  of  General 
Sir  Thomas  Graham,  to  co-operate  in 
the  final  expulsion  of  the  French,  not 
only  from  the  territory  of  our  ancient 
allies,  the  states  of  Htdland,  but  also 
from  Flanders.  This  number,  aided 
by  Bulow  and  the  Dutch  patriots,  was 
sufBcient  fully  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  French  troops  in  that  quarter, 
and  to  threaten  those  fortresses  which 
Buonaparte  seemed  to  have  reserved 
as  steppingstonest  (to  use  a  popular 
and  expressive  phrase, )  for  regaining 
possession,  at  some  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity,  of  the  opulent  and  important 
territories  of  the  Netherlands. 

In  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
the  operations  for  recruiting  the  allied 
armies  proceeded  with  equalzealon  the 
part  of  the  people  and  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Russia  neither  forgot  wrhat  she 
had  suffered,  nor  what  she  had  achie¬ 
ved  {  and  her  people,  easily  converted 
into  soldiers,  because  poor,  hardy,  and 
submissive,  were  sent  forth  by  their 
lords  or  boyars,  even  in  larger  propor¬ 
tions  than  they  were  demanded  by  the 
ukase  of  the  emperor.  The  utter¬ 
most  depths  of  the  desart  ha^  caught 
the  impulse.  Tribes  of  wandering 
Baskirs  and  Tartars,  who  had  never 
before  heard  the  name  of  a  French¬ 
man,  had  become  acquainted  with  it  by 
the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  and  by 
the  spoils  which  their  brethren  of  the 
Caspian  and  Ukraine  collected  during 
the  retreat  of  the  French.  These  barba¬ 
rians  took  arms  in  immense  numbers ; 
and,  though  very  different  in  manners 
and  discipline  from  the  real  Cossacks, 
and  as  inferior  to  them  in  valour  as  in 


military  appointments,  were  confound¬ 
ed  by  the  French  under  the  same  ge¬ 
neral  name,  and  added,  by  their  sa¬ 
vage  ppearance,  to  the  terrors  which 
that  name  excited.  The  Russian  army, 
including  reserves,  might  amount  to 
nearly  200,0P0  men. 

Austria,  eager  to  avenge  the  suc¬ 
cessive  disgraces  and  defeats  of  Ulm, 
Austerlitz,  and  Wagram,  made  the 
most  extended  levies  through  her  do¬ 
minions.  The  war  was  in  the  highest 
degree  popular,  both  with  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  the  people,  because  it  had  for 
iib  object  the  redemption  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  honour  of  Germany,  and  the  vin¬ 
dication  of  her  civil  liberty.  Italy,  so 
frequently  the  scene  of  hostilities  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Austria,  and  through 
the  north.ea8tem  frontier  of  which 
Buonaparte  had  formerly  directed  a 
vital  blow  at  the  power  of  the  latter, 
was  at  present  a  secondary  object  of 
consideration  to  both,  as  success  in 
that  quarter  was  almost  certainly  de- 
ndent  on  the  event  of  the  campaign 
tween  the  grand  armies.  The  Italian 
war  was  maintained  bv  Count  Belle- 
garde,  on  the  part  of  Austria,  against 
Eugene  Beauhamois,  the  Viceroy,  aa 
he  was  called,  of  Italy.  But  the 
events  of  this  contest,  with  the  re¬ 
markable  defection  of  Murat,  King  of 
Naples,  from  the  cause  of  his  brother- 
in-law  Buonaparte,  belong  to  another 
part  of  these  annals.  The  main  body 
of  the  Austrian  army,  amounting  to 
150,000  men,  with  a  reserve  of  nearly 
equal  numbers,  was  stationed  along 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  extended  its 
operations  from  Geneva  to  Spires. 

Such  were  the  immense  prepara¬ 
tions  of  Russia  and  Austria.  Those  of 
Prussia,  if  the  extent  and  population 
of  that  state  are  considered,  greatly- 
exceeded  the  proportion  of  both.  With 
the  people  of  that  country,  so  lately- 
held  in  the  most  ignominious  as  weU 
as  the  most  destructive  thraldom 
Buonaparte,  the  war  against  his  au- 
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thority  was  a  sacred  crusade,  from 
which  no  Prussian  capable  of  render¬ 
ing  assistance  was  permitted  to  with¬ 
draw  himself.  Where  men  hesitated 
to  join  the  army  of  Blucher,  they  were 
driven  out  by  the  reproaches  of  the 
softer  sex.  “  What  would  you  have 
had  me  do  P*  said  a  Prussian  noble¬ 
man  to  a  friend,  who  expressed  sur¬ 
prise  at  finding  him  in  arms  at  au  ad¬ 
vanced  period  of  life — “  What  would 
you  have  me  do?  I  remained  quiet 
until  my  wife  and  daughters  told  me 
that  my  honour  was  compromised  by 
my  inactivity  at  this  great  national 
crisis.”  The  same  spirit  pervaded  the 
cottage  of  the  lowest  peasant ;  and, 
as  almost  each  individual  had  family 
wrongs  to  remember  and  to  revenge, 
the  war,  on  the  part  of  the  Prussians, 
assumed  an  appearance  of  personal  ani¬ 
mosity  unusual  in  modem  times.  The 
army  of  Prussia,  which  was  under  the 
chie  f  command  of  the  veteran  Blucher, 
amounted  to  about  150,000  men. 

Besides  the  hosts  of  these  three  pow¬ 
erful  nations,  the  confederates  now  ran¬ 
ged  under  their  standards  almost  all  the 
national  forces  of  Germany.  Saxony 
had  joined  them  by  the  voluntary  se¬ 
cession  of  her  army  during  the  battle 
of  Leipsic.  Her  forces,  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  amount¬ 
ed  to  nearly  S4,000  men.  Bavaria, 
which  had  been  for  more  than  a  ern- 
tury  the  faithful  ally  of  France,  and 
whose  territories  had  uniformly  afford¬ 
ed  her  the  means  of  moving  her  armies 
into  Germany,  now  stood  arrayed 
against  her.  The  Bavarian  army  was 
86,000  men  in  number,  commanded  by 
General  Wrede,  whose  death  Buona¬ 
parte  had  announced  in  one  of  his  bul¬ 
letins,  as  consequent  upon  a  wound 
which  he  had  received  at  the  battle  of 
Hanau.  To  this  piece  of  false  intel¬ 
ligence  were  added  peevish  comments 
tipon  the  personal  ingratitude  of  Wrede 
to  Buonaparte,  whose  generosity  had 
decorated  him  with  titles  and  honours. 


—as  if  it  vrere  possible  that  such  bene¬ 
fits,  conferred  from  such  a  quarter, 
could  absolve  the  Bavarian  general 
from  the  claim  which  his  country  had 
upon  his  services.  The  smaller  states 
of  Germany,  those  which  had  lately 
composed  Jerome  Buonaparte's  king¬ 
dom  of  Westphalia,  or  were  otherwise 
in  immediate  dependence  on  France, 
lost  no  time  in  abjuring  her  yoke  so 
soon  as  the  approach  of  the  ulies  left 
them  the  liberty  of  Hioice.  As  their 
conquering  armies  advanced  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  Rhine,  every  day  brought 
the  ministersof  these  emancipated  states 
to  express  in  person  the  anxious  wish  of 
their  masters  tojoin  the  grand  European 
confederacy.  The  forms  of  diplomacy 
were  so  much  abridged  on  these  occa¬ 
sions,  that  a  treaty  was  formed  on  a  few 
questions  and  answers.  The  envoy  or 
plenipotentiary  of  the  duke  or  prince 
was  first  asked,  if  he  renounced  the 
cause  of  Napoleon,  and  adhered  to  that 
of  the  allies ;  and  next,  what  body  of 
auxiliaries  be  had  been  bound  to  supply 
to  the  French  army.  According  to 
his  answer,  the  proportion  which  he 
was  to  send  to  the  allies  was  settled, 
being  generally  about  a  fourth  more 
tluin  he  had  farnirfied  to  Buonaparte. 
And  in  this  summary  msmner  the  trea¬ 
ty  was  concluded,  and  sometimes  two 
or  three  were  arranged  in  the  course 
of  one  day.  Thus  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  Mke  a  wreath  of  snow  in 
the  bed  of  a  torrent,  far  from  opponng 
a  solid  resistance  to  the  progress  of 
the  allies,  augmented  by  its  dissolution 
the  stream  which  it  was  designed  to 
stem.  The  total  number  of  German 
troops,  exclusive  of  Austrians  and 
Prussians,  amounted  to  144,000  men, 
of  which  number  about  70,000  actu¬ 
ally  crossed  the  French  frontier.  Thus, 
exclusive  of  the  armies  employed  in 
blockading  Hamburgh,  and  other  ci¬ 
ties  and  fortresses,  in  which  the  obsti¬ 
nacy  of  Napoleon  had  left  garrisons  ; 
excluuve  also  of  the  armies  maintained 
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h.y  Britain  and  AuUria  in  Belgiam  and 
Italy*  the  grand  total  of  the  army  det* 
tioed  for  the  invasion  of  France*  on 
the  entire  line  of  her  north-eastern 
frontier*  amounted  to  800,000  men,  of 
whom  more  than  one  half  were  kept  in 
reserve. 

It  was  evident  that  extraordinary 
exertions  of  authority  would  be  neces* 
sary  to  secure  co  operation  between 
armies  belonging  to  different  nations* 
and  composed  of  such  various  mate¬ 
rials  ;  and  it  was  well  judged,  that*  to 
prevent  all  chicanery  on  tlte  subject 
of  separate  orders  front  their  distinct 
courts,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  cordial 
obedience  of  the  various  generals  of 
the  allied  forces  the  sovereigns  should 
themselves  take  the  field*  as  in  the 
previous  campaign  of  1813,  and  by 
their  constant  and  confidential  inter¬ 
course  evince  to  their  subjects,  as  well 
as  to  their  enemies*  that  their  wishes 
and  interests,  in  this  momentous  strug¬ 
gle,  were  identified  and  indivisible,  and 
remove  all  possibility  of  cavil  respect¬ 
ing  commands  which  should  thus  ema¬ 
nate  directly  from  the  supreme  head  of 
each  government. 

The  determination  of  the  sovereigns 
was  fully  seconded  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  their  subjects.  That  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  in  particular,  broke  forth  in  the 
most  strilung  manner,  wlien*  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  retreating  enemy*  they  first 
came  in  sight  of  the  broad  and  magni¬ 
ficent  current  of  tire  Rhine.  The  name 
of  that  noble  river  has  something  sa¬ 
cred  to  a  German  :  it  mingles  iu  the 
popular  songs  of  his  country,  and  it 
occurs  in  every  page  of  his  national 
histu.  y.  The  Rhine  had  now  been 
secluded  for  many  years  from  all  but 
the  vassals  of  France,  and  the  feelings 
with  which  the  natives  of  Germany* 
once  more  in  arms  and  victor.ous,  be¬ 
held  iu  majestic  course,  liberated  as  it 
Were  by  ttirir  o.vn  valour,  resembled 
those  of  Xenophon’s  foliovvers  when 
they  beheld  the  saa.  They  wept  for 


joy*  they  shouted  for  exultation ;  and 
as  their  armed  legions  paused  upon 
the  banks  of  their  parent  river*  they 
vowed  to  revenge  the  injury  and  de¬ 
gradation  which  it  had  so  long  sus¬ 
tained*  at  the  expeoce  of  the  country 
of  their  late  oppressors,  which  lay 
stretched  in  the  landscape  beyond  it. 
Such  circumstances  are  worthy  of  re¬ 
cord.  The  ecstacy  marked  the  tone 
of  national  feeling,  and  was  accepted 
as  the  best  omen  of  future  success. 

While  this  storm  was  gathering  a- 
round  the  frontier  of  France,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  enquire  into  the  preparation! 
of  resistance  adopted  b^  Napoleon.  It 
was  now,  for  tbe  first  time,  that  he  felt 
tlie  full  consequences  of  “  o’er  vault¬ 
ing  ambition,”  and  of  conquest  ex¬ 
tended  too  far  to  be  either  effectually 
maintained  or  honourably  resigned. 
Not  only  had  his  best  armies  bee»- 
thinned  by  de&at  and  disease,  but  ma¬ 
ny  thousands  of  his  bravi-at  soldiers* 
whose  assistance  would  now  have  been 
of  tbe  last  consequence*  cooped  up  in 
the  distant  fortresses  of  Germany  and 
Belgium*  were  blockaded  by  large  bo* 
diesof  landwebr, militia,  and  volunteers* 
who*  avoiding  more  hasty  or  haaard- 
ous  measures  of  reduction,  waited  pa¬ 
tiently  until  pestilence  and  famine 
should  compel  them  to  surrender.  The 
French  ruler  neglected  no  means  of 
recruiting  the  ranks  which  were  thus 
wc-dkene  J,  So  far  back  as  .*  . 

the  1st  of  November,  his 
own  stern  voice  had  an¬ 
nounced  to  hisCouiicil  of  State  the  des¬ 
perate  situation  of  tlie  country, and  the 
extensive  sacrifices  which  he  demand¬ 
ed.  One  decree  of  the  senate  ordered 
a  levy  of  men*  a  second  at 

once  douhlcu  i  h  public  contributions ; 
measures  of  tearful  energy,  could  they 
have  been  as  completely  enforced  as 
Napolecn  :  xp<‘Ctcil  and  required.  He 
overwhelmed  the  timid  murmurs  of  his 
astonisticd  counsellors  by  one  of  those 
bursts  of  turbid  and  discoimected  elo- 
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quence,  which  seemed  rather  to  paint 
his  feelings  than  to  express  his  opi* 
nions  and  plans.  **  Wellington,”  he 
said,  «is  in  the  south,  the  Russians 
threaten  the  northern  frontier,  Austria 
menaces  the  south-eastern, — yet,  shame 
to  speak  it !  the  nation  has  not  risen  in 
mass  to  repel  them.  Every  ally  has 
abandoned  me — the  Bavarians  have  be¬ 
trayed  me  !— Peace  ?— no  peace  till 
Munich  is  in  flames! — I  demand  of 
you  300,000  men — 1  will  form  a  camp 
at  Bourdeaux  of  100,000 — another  at 
Lyons — a  third  at  Metz — with  the 
remnants  of  ihy  former  levies  I  shall 
have  a  million  of  men  under  arms.  But 
it  is  men  whom  I  demand  of  you,  full 
grown  men,  in  the  prime  of  life, — not 
these  miserable  conscript  striplings, 
who  choak  my  hospitals  with  the  sick, 
and  my  highways  with  their  carcases. 
—Give  up  Holland  rather  resign  it 
to  the  sea  1 — I  hear  only  the  word 
jseoce,  when  all  around  me  should  re¬ 
echo  with  the  cry  of  tear.”— To  those 
who  heard  this  wild  denunciation,  it 
seemed  like  the  voice  of  some  relent¬ 
less  and  carviibal  priest  demanding  new 
victims  for  the  shrine  of  Moloch,  and 
insisting  that  such  only  should  be  se¬ 
lected  as  were  ^worthy  of  the  deity. 
The  ambition  of  Napoleon,  like  the 
Snake-God  in  Madoc,  demanded  blood, 
exclaiming,  with  the  same  rapacious 
energy, 

“  Give,  give,  or  I  will  take !” 

And  the  expostulation  of  the  emperor 
was  like  that  of  the  ruthless  Neolin — 

—  “  shame  to  lu. 

That  since  the  Stranger  here  set  foot  among 

us, 

We  have  let  his  lips  be  dry !” 

But  although  the  senate  of  Buona¬ 
parte  instantly  authorised  the  measures 
which  he  thus  sternly  proposed  to 


them,  their  execution  was  become  daily 
more  difficult  in  a  country  drained  of 
its  male  population  and  of  its  wealth. 
The  allies,  in  their  declaration  of  the 
1  St  December,*  availed  themselves  of 
these  severe  decrees  to  proclaim  to  the 
people  of  France,  that  their  sole  wish 
was  peace  upon  equal  and  honourable 
terms,  to  which,  they  said,  the  ambi¬ 
tion  and  personal  pride  of  Buonaparte 
formed  the  only  obstacle.  In  propor¬ 
tion  as  their  assertions  were  credited, 
Napoleon's  powerbecame  insecure,  and 
it  was  already  obvious  that  he  would  be 
unsupported  by  the  French  people,  un¬ 
less  he  should  succeed  in  convincing 
them  that  the  obstacle  to  peace  did 
not  arise  on  his  side.  This  was  a  new 
situation  for  a  man  so  favoured  for¬ 
merly  by  fortune,  and  whose  judgment 
could  not  fail  to  be  biassed  by  the  re¬ 
collection  of  the  most  unexampled  suc¬ 
cess.  While,  however,  he  was  unwil¬ 
ling  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  those 
portions  of  his  conquests  which  he  still 
retained,  and  while  he  continued  with 
the  utmost  energy  his  attempts  to  ere- 
ate  new  levies,  a  negociation  had  been 
long  in  dependence  between  him  and 
the  allies,  which  he  seemed  unwilling 
to  conclude,  although  equally  reluctant 
to  incur  the  odium  which  the  popular 
feeling  in  France  would  attach  to  his 
being  the  first  to  break  it  off. 

wie  must  here  resume,  that  in  the 
end  of  October,  when  the  town  of 
Weimar  fell  into  possession  of  the  al¬ 
lies,  the  Baron  de  St  Aignan,  one  of 
Buonaparte’s  ministers,  was  included 
by  mistake  among  the  prisoners  of  war. 
When  this  person  reclaimed  the  immu- 
nitiesdueto  bis  character  at  the  handsof 
Prince  Sch  wartzenberg  andCountMet- 
temich,  the  Austrian  minister  availed 
himself  of  the  circumstance  to  put  the 
baron  in  possession  of  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  or  basis,  on  which  the  allied 
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powers  were  willing  to  enter  upon  a 
treaty  of  general  pacification.  These 
tenns  were  adjusted  in  the  presence  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  the  English  ambassa* 
dor  at  the  court  of  Austria,  and  re* 
caived  his  full  concurrence.  They 
evince  a  moderation  towards*  a  con* 
quered  enemy,  which,  considering  what 
was  well  known  of  his  temper  and  dis* 
positions,  and  the  jealousy  also  which 
might  be  reasonably  entertained  con* 
cerning  the  duration  of  any  peace  which 
left  Buonaparte  to  wield  the  supreme 
ower  of  France,  can  only  be  attri- 
uted  to  his  alliance  with  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  who  acted  as  mediator 
during  the  conference. 

Tk  memorandum  of  this  basis  ex* 
presses  the  determination  of  the  allies 
to  abide  by  their  reciprocal  engage* 
nsents,  and  to  insist  upon  a  general 
peace,  including  England  as  well  as 
the  continental  Mlligerents  ;  and  pro* 
ceeds  to  set  forth,  That  the  allied 
sovereigns  were  agreed  upon  the  limits 
which  Nature  herself  had  assigned  to 
France,  namely,  the  course  of  the 
Rhine,  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
mountains  of  the  Pyrenees :  That  the 
independence  of  Germany,  including 
all  the  provinces  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  was  considered  as  an  indis¬ 
pensable  condition :  That  in  like  man* 
ner,  and  upon  the  same  principle  of 
national  independence,  the  allies  de¬ 
manded  the  complete  evacuatioti  of 
Spain,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
ancient  dynasty  in  the  peninsula :  That 
the  frontier  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Austrians  in  Italy,  as  well  as  the  mode 
in  which  the  independence  of  the  Ita¬ 
lian  states  were  to  be  secured,  should 
be  open  to  future  discussion :  That 
the  government  of  Holland  might  also 
be  a  matter  of  future  consideration,  un¬ 
derstanding  always  that  it  was  to  be 
settled  as  that  of  an  independent  state : 
That  England  was  ready  to  make 
great  sacrifices  for  the  establishment 
of  peace  on  such  a  basis,  and  would 


acknowledge  such  freedom  of  com* 
merce  and  navigation  as  France  could 
shew  a  just  claim  to. 

There  probably  never  was  a  state 
paper  so  short  and  so  explicit  as  this 
statement.  The  last  article  alone  sa¬ 
voured  of  doubt.  It  was  thrown  in 
at  the  request  of  the  Baron  de  St 
Aignan,  rather ^lerhaps  to  sooth  the 
feelings  of  his  master,  by  an  appnr* 
ance  of  concession  on  the  part  of  Eng¬ 
land,  than  from  any  real  expectation 
that  England  would  renounce  those 
maritime  rights  on  which  she  founds 
her  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  the 
defence  of  which  she  has  at  different'pe- 
riods  of  her  history  maintained  against 
all  the  continental  nations.  After  some 
discussion  between  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
the  French  negociator,  the  clause  was 
expressed  pretty  nearly  as  above, which 
of  course  left  the  claims  of  both  par¬ 
ties  completely  open.  The  terms  of 
this  basis  were  formally  ac¬ 
cepted,  on  the  part  of  Buo*  Dec.  2, 
naparte,  by  Caulaincourt,  1818. 
called  Duke  of  Vicenza  ; 
and  thus,  although  no  interruption  of 
the  military  movements  took  place,  a 
formal  negociation  was  on  foot  be¬ 
tween  the  allies  and  Napoleon.  Yetnot* 
withstanding  the  apparent  frankness 
with  which  the  basis  had  been  demand¬ 
ed  and  accorded,  it  seems  probable  that 
none  of  the  parties,  excepting  perhaps 
Austria,  were  very  desirous  of  peace 
upon  the  terms  which  it  expressed. 
Russia  and  Prussia,  as  well  as  Eng¬ 
land,  dreaded  and  distrusted  Napo¬ 
leon  ;  and,  on  his  part,  circumstances 
that  afterwards  took  place  made  it 
clear,  that  nothing  but  the  severe  law 
of  necessity  would  ever  have  compelled 
him  to  resign  his  influence  in  Holland, 
which  was  his  most  powerful  engine 
for  rivalling  and  injuring  Britain ;  or 
in  Italy, — that  Italy  of  which  he  was 
himself  a  native,  and  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  his  earliest  victories. 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  grand  council 
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of  war  waa  held  at  Francfort,  to  settle 
the  plan  of  invasion.  Prince  Schwart- 
zen^rg,  generaKaaimo  of  the  Austri* 
ana,  was  met  by  Barclay  de  Tolly,  the 
chief  commander  of  the  Russians ;  by 
Genenl  Toll,  who  acted,  we  believe, 
as  their  quarter-master-general ;  and 
by  the  remarkable  Pozzo  de  Borgo, 
who,  himself  a  native  of  Corsica  and  a 
relation  of  Napoleon,  had  early  taken 
the  opposite  side  in  the  civil  reads  of 
that  island,  and  had  been  active  in 
forwarding  the  banishment  of  Buona- 

?arte ;  an  injury  which  the  Emperor  of 
ranee  condescended  to  remember,  and 
to  dignify  and  distinguish  him  who  in¬ 
flicted  it  by  a  train  of  indefatigable 
persecution,  which,  as  it  banished  its 
object  for  a  time  from  almost  every 
part  of  the  contit.ent  successively,  had 
ended  by  recommending  him  to  the  fa¬ 
vour  and  protection  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  which  General  Pozzo  de 
Borgo  well  merited,  both  by  his  civil 
and  military  talents.  To  these  we 
must  add  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wir- 
temberg,  whom  we  shall  often  have 
occasion  to  notice  during'^he  campaign, 
the  Bavarian  General  Wrede,  and  the 
indebitigable  Biucher,  although  his  ta¬ 
lents  were  rather  calculated  far  the 
field  of  battle  than  for  the  previous 
council  of  war.  These  distinguished 
officers  agreed,  with  little  hesitation, 
upon  a  plan  of  operations,  which,  in 
any  earlier  period  of  European  war¬ 
fare,  would  have  been  accounted  only 
one  degree  short  of  insane  temerity. 
Briefly,  it  consisted  in  the  resolution 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  great  su¬ 
periority  of  numbers,  and,  instead  of 
giving  Buonaparte  time  to  organize 
and  improve  his  .new  levies  while  the 
allies  formed  the  siege  of  the  various 
strong  places  which  cover  the  French 
frontier  of  the  Rhine,  that  they  should 
mask  each  separately  with  a  sufficient 
body  of  troops  to  prevent  the  garri¬ 
sons  from  acting  upon  the  communica¬ 
tions  or  rear  of  the  invading  army  } 


and,  crossing  the  French  frontier  at  aQ 
points,  should  press  forward  by  parallel 
marches,  and,  uniting  their  numerous 
masses  in  the  plains  of  Champagne, 
move  forward  directly  upon  Parish  It 
is  said  that  Prince  Schwart  zenberg 
would  have  preferred  the  less  daring 
sebemeof  throwing  the  greatest  weight 
of  the  confederated  arfny  upon  Lyons 
and  the  south  of  France,  and  stretch¬ 
ing  forward  into  Guienne,  to  form  by 
that  means  a  communication  with  Lord 
Wellington  before  advancing  on  the 
French  capital.  But  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  generals  united  in  recommend¬ 
ing  an  immediate  and  simultaneous 
demonstration  against  the  capital  of 
France  while  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
troops  was  at  the  height,  arguing  at 
once  upon  the  confidence  which  Such 
a  movement  was  likely  to  inspire  into 
their  followers,  and  the  confusion  with 
which  it  must  strike  the  enemy.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Prussians  was  indeed 
at  its  height.  Many  of  the  soldiers 
had  the  word  Parit  chalked  upon  their 
caps ;  the  sound  passed  among  them 
as  a  watch -word,  and  was  answered  by 
the  Russians  with  the  more  ominous 
countersigpi  Mosceno !  and  their  irre¬ 
gular  troops,  putting  wisps  of  kindled 
straw  upon  their  lances,  flourished  them 
in  the  air  while  they  shouted  out  the 
name  of  the  French  capital.  Among 
the  Russian  officers,  many  earned 
around  their  necks  small  purses,  con¬ 
taining  a  portion  of  the  ashes  of  Mos¬ 
cow,  ill  memory  of  the  vengeance  which 
the  fall  of  their  ancient  capital  de¬ 
manded  ;  and  the  feeling  of  the  whole 
army,  as  well  as  that  erf  the  Prussians, 
was  strung  to  that  high  tone  which 
qualifies  troops  to  execute  with  intre¬ 
pidity  the  most  desperate  enterprises. 

It  was  under  these  auspices  that  the 
campaign  was  opened,  and  a  powerful 
impression  made  at  once,  and  in  com¬ 
munication,  by  the  invasion  of  the 
whole  north  eastern  frontier  of  France. 
Disregarding  the  affected  neutrality  of 
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SwitzerUnd,  die  colnmn  of  the  graad 
army  under  Prince  Schwartzenberg 
traversed  the  frontiers  of  the  cantons 
near  Schaffhaussen,  the  Swiss  troops 
retiring  before  him  without  the  shew 
of  opposition.  B7  a  proclamation, 
dstea  from  Loerrach,  a  town  within 
six  miles  of  the  French  frontier,  the 
Austrian  general  declared  he  entered 
Switzerland  as  a  friend  and  liberator, 
tad  that  by  a  march  through  their 
territories,  which  circumstances  ren. 
dered  indispensable,  he  was  so  far  from 
intending  an  insult  to  the  independence 
of  the  Helvetic  League,  that  he  only 
took  the  step  as  a  necessary  prelimina¬ 
ry  to  freeing  them,  as  well  as  other  na¬ 
tions,  from  the  yoke  of  France.  This 
proclamation  was  well  received  by  the 
Swiss,  who  soon  displayed  the  same 
desire  to  regain  their  ancient  liber¬ 
ties  which  had  animated  their  neigh¬ 
bours  of  Germany.  This  movement 
of  Prince  Schwartzenberg  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  march  of  thirty  thousand 
Austrians  and  Bavarians,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  plan  that  had  been 
adopted,  blockaded  the  frontier  fort¬ 
resses  of  Huninguen  and  Befort,  and 
extended  themselves  as  far  to  the  east¬ 
ward  as  Blamont  and  Porentrui,  and 
to  the  north  towards  St  Croix  and 
Colmar.  Upon  the  latter  point  there 
was  an  engagement  of  outposts,  in 
which  the  French  had  the  advantage, 
but  which  had  no  results  of  import¬ 
ance.  The  greater  part  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Doubs  was  thus  inundated 
with  hostile  troops.  But  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Geneva  was  necessary  to  secure 
the  Austrian  advance  on  this  quarter. 
This  little  capital,  so  interesting  by 
its  name  and  nistory,  was  summoned 
by  General  Bubna,  who  advanced  at 
the  head  of  3000  men,  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  it  by  assault.  Gene¬ 
ral  Jordy  commanded  the  garrison,  of 
about  1200  French.  But  this  officer 
was  so  much  affected  by  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  circumstances  in  which  he  found 


himself  placed,  and  by  the  disgrace  of 
the  French  arras,  that,  on  receiving  the 
summons,  he  fell  down  senseless  among 
the  officers  of  his  staff,— a  singular  fa¬ 
tality,  of  which  we  cannot  remember 
another  instance  as  having  happened  to 
the  governor  of  a  besieged  town.  The 
officer  who  succeeded  to  the'command 
withdrew  the  garrison  without  even 
waiting  the  result  of  a  capitulation, 
and  thus  abandoned  Geneva  to  the 
Austrians,  ^  whom  it  was  instantly 
occupied.  The  French  commandant 
doubtless  repented  his  precipitance, 
when  a  body  of  troops  were  descried 
marching  to  his  support  from  Greno¬ 
ble  ;  but  the  fault  was  ineparable,  and 
this  important  frontier,  with  more  than 
100  cannon,  besides  stores  and  ammu¬ 
nition,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Austrians.  The  vengeance  of  Buo¬ 
naparte  fell,  not  on  the  military  of¬ 
fender,  but  on  Baron  Capelle,  the  un¬ 
fortunate  prefect,  to  whom,  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  high  police,  his  impe¬ 
rial  majesty  attached  the  duty  of  re¬ 
pulsing  the  invading  army,— an  unrea¬ 
sonable  censure  upon  a  civil  magis¬ 
trate,  which  involuntarily  reminds  us 
of  that  passed  by  the  theatrical  usurp¬ 
er  upon  his  court  physician  and  the  art 
of  medicine  in  general,  because  it  tur- 
nished  no  drug  to  scour  his  kingdom 
of  the  invading  Lnglish.  The  whole 
first  line  of  the  Austrians  now  crossed 
the  Rhine  between  Basle  and  Schaff- 
haussen,  and  advanced  to  support  their 
vanguard. 

Meanwhile  the  French  territory  was 
invaded  in  other  points  by  yet  more 
inveterate  enemies.  The  Russian  army 
of  General  Witgenstein  prepared  to 
pass  the  Rhine  near  Rastadt ;  while 
still  lower,  Blucher  with  his  Prussians, 
and  the  troops  of  the  late  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  the  Rhine,  was  in  motion  to 
cross  between  Coblentz  and  Maiiheim. 
On  the  night  of  the  Ist  January,  Wit- 

fenstein  effected  his  passage  near  to 
'ort  Louis,  with  slight  resistance  and 
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•lighter  lots.  The  forts  of  Alsace  and 
Vaubao,  on  the  left  side,  were  instant* 
Iv  evacuated  by  the  French,  as  well  as 
the  isle  of  the  Rhine,  where  they  had 
attempted  for  a  while  to  defend  them* 
•elves.  The  passage  was  now  open 
and  uninterrupted.  The  irregular  ca* 
valry  of  the  Cossacks,  multiplying  their 
apparent  numbers  by  their  general  dis* 
persion,  and  magnifying  them  by  the 
supposed  columns  of  which  they  al* 
ways  announced  themselves  to  be  the 
advanced  guard,  now  spread  them* 
selves  through  the  towns  and  hamlets 
of  the  departments  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  the  Meurthe,  and  the  Moselle, 
whose  inhabitants  gazed  with  conster* 
nation  on  the  wild  appearance,  and 
listened  with  terror  to  the  dissonant 
tones  of  tribes,  to  whom  the  retreats 
of  Moscow  and  Lemsic  had  given  a 
terrible  celebrity.  The  army  of  Wit* 
genstein  soon  extended  its  reconnois- 
sances  so  far  as  to  communicate  by  the 
left  flank  with  the  right  flank  or  the 
Austro*  Bavarian,  army  under  Wrede, 
and  to  complete  the  chain  of  opera* 
tions  from  Geneva  to  Weissenburgh 
and  Spires. 

Field-Marshal  Blucher’s  army  now 
executed  one  of  those  masterly  move* 
ments  which  mark  the  genius  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Gneissenau,  his  quarter-master* 
general  and  adviser  in  tac- 
Dec,  80,  tics.  Breaking  up  from 
1813.  Francfort,the  army  of  that 
veteran  prepared  to  pass  the 
Rhine  simultaneously  in  three  bodies, 
and  at  three  several  places.  The  first 
passage  was  near  the  celebrated  fortress 
of  £tmnbreitstein,now  dismantled  and 
ruinous.  A  bridge  was  constructed  at 
Neuwied,  over  which  a  numerous  corps 
d'armee,  commanded  by  General  St 
Priest,  contmued  to  pour  for  the  space 
of  many  hours,  during  which  the  dark¬ 
ness  never  interrupted  the  constant  suc¬ 
cession  of  battalions,  squadrons,  and 
brigades  of  artillery,  which  extended 
tiiemselves  as  they  made  good  their  pas¬ 


sage  through  the  country  on  the  oppou 
site  bank.  Langeron  and  the  Prussian 
General  York  passed  the  river  by 
means  of  boats  near  Caub,  and  in¬ 
stantly  occupied  the  towns  of  Back- 
rack  and  Over-Wesel.  Lastly,  a  bridge 
of  boats  was  constructed  in  front  of 
Manheim,  by  which  the  divisions  un* 
der  the  command  of  Sacken  crossed 
the  Rhine,  and  stormed  the  French 
entrenchments  on  the  other  side.  By 
these  combined  and  masterly  manoeu* 
vres,  the  Rhine,  a  river  nearly  an  Eng¬ 
lish  mile  in  breadth,  and  designed  as  it 
were  by  nature  to  be  a  barrier  against 
the  boldest  invader,  was  safely  tra¬ 
versed  at  three  points  by  a  body  of 
40,000  men,  of  whom  10,000  were 
cavalry. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Marshal  Mar* 
mont,  effectually  surprised  by  the  ra* 
pidity  of  these  brilliant  operations,  at* 
tempted  to  maintain  himself  on  the 
heights  between  Turkheim  and  Elies* 
tadt.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  a 
position  now  liable  to  be  turaed  on  all 
tides,  and  to  retire,  leaving  his  sick 
and  wounded  at  the  mercy  of  the  in* 
vaders.  In  his  hasty  retreat  he  broke 
down  the  bridges  of  the  Sarre.  Thus 
the  allies  were  left  in  undisputed  pos¬ 
session  of  the  l«ft  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  Bii^en,  Kreutznach,  and  other 
places  ofxonsequence,  fell  successively 
into  the  power  of  Blucher. 

It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the 
next  natural  barrier  against  invasion, 
presented  by  the  chain  of  the  Voge* 
sian  mountains,  could  be  maintained 
against  the  fury  of  the  allies ;  and  the 
question  became  more  interesting,  be¬ 
cause  the  result  would  necessarily 
evince  the  dispositions  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  France  towards  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  towards  the  invaders.  The 
Marshals  Victor  and  Marmont  had  re¬ 
ceived  no  reinforcement  from  the  inte¬ 
rior.  Yet  it  was  hoped  at  Paris,  that, 
with  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of 
the  mountaineers  of  the  Vosges,  they 
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night  be  able  to  nwitain,  for  a  time 
,at  least,  a.  cpuatry  of  such  natural 
.strength.  This  nemarlfable  chain  of 
>BU>untaiQS  commences  inlhe  Sundgau, 
and  anciently  divided  the  duchy  of 
Lorraine  from  Francbe  Compte  and 
.Alsace.  They  give  rise  to  the  Meuse, 
the  Moselle,  the  Marne,  and  the  Seine, 
extend  in  a  line  corresponding  to  tha^ 
of  the  course  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as 
the  duchy  of  Deuxponts,  and,  being 
fall  of  rayines,  and  rocks, ,  wliich  pre¬ 
sent  a  steep  face  to  the  eastward,  while 
from  the  west  they  slope  easily  up¬ 
wards,  form  a  sort  of  second  line  of 
natund  fortification  to  the  interior  of 
France  after  the  barrier  of  the  Rhine 
has  been  surmounted,  ^uonaparte  had 
not  failed  to  attempt  a  levy  en  v/iasse 
in  the  districts  of  Alsace,  of  the  Vo- 
ges,  of  the  Haute- Saone,  of  the  Doubs, 
and  of  Mont-Blauc  \  and  special  com¬ 
missioners  had  been  dispatched  into 
these  districts,  with  high  power  to  com¬ 
pel,  as  well  as  to  exhort,  the  inhabitants 
to  the  adoption  of  defensive  measures. 
Although  General  Victor,  therefore, 
who  commanded  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  Rhine,  succeeded  in  concentra¬ 
ting  some  forces  between  Mulsheim 
and  Obernay,  he  soon  found  that  he 
was  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  the  allied 
forces,  which  were  penetrating  unop¬ 
posed  through  the  defiles  of  the  Vo- 
ges  in  every  direction,  and  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  that  line  of  defence 
and  retreat  upon  Bacarat,  a  town  on 
the  river  to  the  west  of  the  V ogesian 
mountains,  harassed  in  bis  retreat  by 
Platow  and  his  cossacks.  A  French 
detachment,  amounting  to  about  four 
thousand  men,  retreated  from  Epinay, 
the  capital  town  of  the  department,  be¬ 
fore  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemberg ; 
and  the  Frfnch  General  Duhesme, 
,.who  had  established  himself  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Saint  Die,  in  the  very  centre 
of  thiesQitpoun tains,.,  also  saw  himself, 
aftv  a  fyoiitless  struggle,  coippelled  to 
y«L.  .VIL.  PAST  I. 


abandon  his  position,  ttpon  tbeadvaap 
of  a  detachment  of  &neral  Wrfde’s 
Bavarian  army. 

In  the  course  of  thfse  operations, 
some  few  of  the  inhabitants  took  up 
arms,  which  led  to  a  proclamation  by 
the  Austrian  generalissimo,  to  the  gross 
injustice  of  which  it  is  impossible  |o 
close  our  eyes.  While  Prince  Schwart , 
zenberg  recommended  discipline  to  bis 
soldiers,  and  commanded  them, to  re¬ 
spect  the  unarmed  iababitaat,  he  was 
pleased  to  announce,  that  ' 

^very  French  peasant  taken  Jan, 

in  arms  should  be  sent  to,  a  1814. 
military  cominissioH,  and  pu¬ 
nished  with  death.  From  whatever 
quarter  such  a  denunciation  comes, 
the  historian  is  called  upon  to, stigma¬ 
tize  it,  as  equally  cruel,  oppressive, 
and  unjust.  The  duty  of  defending 
his  country  is  the  first  law  incumbent 
upon  every  citizen,  whatever  may  be 
the  colour  of  his  dress  or  the  usqal 
habits  of  his  life.  He  is  called  upon 
to  obey  this  sacred  obligation,  even 
without  scrupulously  considering  the 
faults  of  the  government  which  he  lives 
under,  since,  to  invite  the  citizen,  at 
such  a  crisis,  to  discuss  the  speculative 
points  oi  policy,  is,  in  other  words,  to 
furnish  him  with  an  apology  for  evading 
his  duty.  In  its  dischaive,  the  citizen 
soldier  incurs  the  risk  ufoeiug  slain  in 
battle,  or  of  being  made  prisoner  of 
.  war,  and  treated  as  such perhaps,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  stern  laws  of  war,  he  it 
jiot  entitled  to  complain,  it  the  village 
which  he  has  defended,  and  aided  to 
convert  into  a  place  of  arms  and  point* 
of  resiuance,  is  given  up  to  the  flames, 
or  if,  in  the  heat  of  the  conqueror’s 
fury,  its  inhabitants  are  not  received 
to  quarter.  These  are  contingencies 
,  of  war,  tQ  which,  like  the  professional 
soldier,  the  armed  citizen  necessarily  is 
subjected.  But  in  resistance,  the  lat¬ 
ter,  like  the  former,  is  entitled  to  re- 
.  spect,  and  upon  submission,  to  fair 
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quitter  and  clemency.  On  no  ac-  the  power  of  providing  for  armies  m 
count  was  the  conduct  of  the  French  the  neld,  was  now  turned  against  her 
in  Spain  and  Russia  more  justly  cen>  by  the  allies,  whose  numerical  supe« 
sured,  than  for  their  cruelty  to  the  riority  greatly  preponderated  during 
inhabitants,  whose  courage  and  zeal  this  whole  campaign, 
induced  them  to  defend  their  country  The  greater  part  of  the  allied  army 
and  their  property  ;  and  by  announ*  having  now  entered  France,  the  sove- 
cing  his  intention  to  pursue  a  similar  reigns  themselves  began  to  appear  up. 
course  in  France,  and  still  more  by  ■  on  the  important  scene.  The 
acting  upon  it  in  several  instances,  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Jan.  13. 
genendissimo  of  the  allies  imitated  Buo-  Russia,  with  the  King  of 
naparte  in  one  of  bis  most  unjustifiable  Prussia,  met  at  Basle,  and  proceeded 
acts  of  tyranny.  The  measure  of  in.  towards  the  head-quarters  of  Prince 
timidation  was,  no  doubt,  in  general  Schwartzenberg,  the  generalissimo  of 
successful,  but  chiefly  because  the  des-  the  grand  army.  It  was  observed  that 
potism  of  Buonaparte  had  taken  from  the  Emperor  Alexander,  on  this  and 
his  subjects  ail  wish  to  risk  themselves  other  occasions,  found  an  ingenious 
in  his  behalf,  in  a  struggle  which,  from  mode  of  regulating  the  etiquette  oh* 
the  superabundant  nunmers  of  the  ene-  served  among  monarchs,  to  the  satis- 
my,  was  accounted  at  first  little  less  faction  of  the  Austrian  court,  without 
than  desperate.  giving  any  real  advantage  in  an  article 

The  allies  had  now  cleared  away  all  which  might  appear  important  to  his 
obstacles  which  prevented  their  pene-  subjects,  and  which  perhaps  might  not 
trating  to  the  interior  of  France,  and  (in  secret)  be  altogether  indifferent 
had  blockaded  or  besieged  Huninguen,  to  himself.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
Metz,  and  other  fortresses  upon  the  allowed  precedence  to  the  Emperor 
French  frontier,  of  which,  according  Francis ;  but  then,  as  he  insisted  on 
to  the  ancient  tactics,  they  should  have  the  King  of  Prussia  taking  precedence 
made  themselves  masters  before  pre-  of  him  also,  he  indicated  plainly  that 
suming  to  advance.  But  when  the  old  he  was  waiving  ceremonial,  not  yield- 
rules  were  adopted,  they  applied  exclu-  ing  it.  The  monarchs,  as  they  ad  van- 
sively  to  war  as  formerly  waged— by  ced  into  the  territories  of  that  power- 
armies  distinguished  rather  by  disci-  ful  enemy,  who  had  dictated  a  dis- 
pline  than  numerical  strength ;  and  nei-  graceful  peace  in  twp  of  their  capi- 
tber  so  numerous  as  to  sacrifice  divi-  tals,  and  had  laid  that  of  Russia  level 
sion  after  division  to  tire  out  an  ene-  with  the  ground,  were  greeted  with 
my,  and  carry  at  a  murderous  loss  an  tidings  of  repeated  successes,  which 
important  position,  or  to  afford  a  force  seemed  to  promise  a  more  easy  con* 
sumcient  to  besiege  or  mask  a  line  of  quest  than  it  was  afterwards  their  for- 
fortified  places,  while  the  assailant  still  tune  to  obtain, 
retained  strength  enough,  after  having  Prince  Schwartzenberg  had  esta- 
thus  neutralized  the  barrier  fortresses,  blished  his  head-quarters  at  Vesoul,  a 
to  advance  without  hesitation  into  the  considerable  town  in  the  department 
country  which  they  were  intended  to  of  the  Upper  Saone,  and  thence  had 
protect  This  change  of  the  military  pushed  on  his  advanced  guard,  under 
system,  introduced  by  France  herself.  General  Guilay,  against  the  stUl  more 
and  tending  not  a  little  to  increase  the  important  town  or  Langres,  strongly 
evils  of  war,  by  increasing  the  num-  situated  upon  one  of  the  ramifications 
bers  of  those  who  were  exposed  to  of  the  chain  of  the  Voges.  While 
them,  and  diminishing  in  proportion  this  strong  post  was  menaced  by  the 
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grand  army,  that  of  Blucher,  distin-  aevere  one.  Count  Guilay  refused  to 
guished  by  the  name  of  the  army  of  admit  the  town  to  any  terms  of  sur* 
Silesia,  which  it  had  rendered  memo-  render,  and,  in  consideration  of  their 
rable  during  the  previous  German  cam-  haring  fired  on  his  flags  of  truce,  obli* 
paign,  had  traversed  the  Vogesian  ged  them  to  yield  themselves  up  to  the 
ridges,  and  was  threatening  Nancy,  discretion  of  the  conc^uerors.  The 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  duchy  of  rigour  of  the  proclamation  of  the  allies 
Lorraine.  To  this  point  Buonaparte  had  threatened  them  with  fire  and 
had  dispatched  the  celebrated  Ney,  sword,  but  the  penalty  was  commuted 
with  directions,  if  possible,  to  protect  for  a  pecuniary  contribution,  which 
Nancy  and  Langret,  and  thus  to  pre-  was  strictly  levied, 
vent  the  communication  of  the  Silesian  Marshal  Ney  was  as  unable  to  de- 
army  by  its  left  with  the  right  of  that  fend  Nancy  as  Mortier  had  been  to 
under  Prince  Schwartzenberg.  But  protect  Langres.  Upon  his  arrival  in 
the  means  with  which  Ney  was  sup-  the  ancient  capital  of  Lorraine,  instead 
plied  were  altogether  inadequate  to  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  whom  Buona- 
the  successful  execution  of  this  plan,  parte  had  taught  him  to  expect  to  find 
The  emissaries  of  Buonaparte  indeed  there,  he  could  collect  no  more  than 
prevailed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Lan-  six  thousand,  and,  having  effected  a 
gres,  confident  in  the  strength  of  their  hasty  retreat  from  the  town  which  he 
town,  to  close  their  gates  against  the  could  not  defend,  he  united  his  small 
advanced  parties  of  the  allies,  and  to  army  to  the  shattered  remnants  of  those 
fire  repeatedly  upon  the  officers  who  .who  had  retreated  from  the  frontier, 
were  sent  to  summon  them  to  surren-  under  the  command  of  Victor  and 
der.  In  requital  of  this  breach  of  the  Marmont ;  and  so  much  were  times 
laws  of  war,  the  place  was  threatened  changed  with  the  marshals  of  France, 
with  storm  and  pillage,  and  was  only  that  the  army  which  these  three  cele* 
saved  for  the  moment  by  the  unex-  brated  generals  bad  under  their  joint 
pected  appearance  of  a  numerous  de-  command  did  not  exceed  in  number 
tachment  of  the  Old  Imperial  Guard,  15,000  men.  With  so  small  a  force  it 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Mar-  was  impossible  to  defend  the  line  of 
shal  Mortier,  who,  as  they  advanced  the  Meuse,  and  the  French  army  was 
to  the  relief  of  the  place,  exclaimed  compelled  to  retreat  within  that  of  the 
that  they  came  to  preserve  to  Langres  river  Marne.  Upon  their  retreat,  Toul, 
her  character  of  a  virgin  fortress.*  a  town  in  the  district  of  La  Meurthe, 
Upon  the  intelligence  that  a  consi-  surrendered  itself,  with  a  small  garri- 
derable  body  of  ue  Old  Guard  had  son,  to  Count  Liewen,  and  Blucher 
thrown  themselves  into  Langres,  a  large  entered  Nancy  on  the  very 
detachment  of  the  army  of  SeWartz-  day  on  which  Ney  had  eva-  Jan.  20. 
rnberg,  and  another  from  the  principal  cuated  that  beautiful  town, 

Russian  army,  under  the  command  of  where  the  Prussian  veteran  had  esta- 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  manoeuvred  to  cut  blished  his  head-quarters, 
ofif  their  retreat.  After  some  skir-  Marshal  Macdonald,  like  the  other 
jnishing,  Mortier  was  obli-  French  generals,  had  been  compelled 
Jan.  16.  ged  to  retreat  to  Charaont,  to  retreat  from  the  Lower  Rhine  into 
and  leave  Langres  to  its  the  interior  of  France  ;  and  the  force 
fate,  which  at  first  appeared  to  be  a  which  still  remained  in  Belgium  was 

*  The  town  was  known  by  the  name  of  Langres  la  PucelUt  from  a  tradition  that 
it  had  never  been  entered  by  an  armed  enemy. 
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•o  much  insulated,  that  its  contention 
with  the  allied  troops,  under  Sir  Tho* 
mas  Graham  and  General  Bulow,  must 
form  a  separate  portion  of  these  mili> 
tary  details.  Thus  France  presented 
in  the  middle  of  January  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  appearance.  The  daring  and 
gigantic  design  of  invasion  had  been 
to  successful  upon  every  point,  that 
all  the  rich  provinces  of  the  north-east 
of  France  were  already  at  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy.  Yet  the  French  gene¬ 
rals  had  displayed  their  military  skill 
in  withdrawing  their  several  armies 
from  a  foe  so  superior  in  numbers,  not 
indeed  without  considerable  loss,  but 
without  any  detachment  being  com¬ 
pletely  cut  off,  which,  involved  as  they 
were,  and  exposed  to  attacks  in  every 
quarter,  was  much  to  have  been  appre¬ 
hended.  It  is  also  to  be  rememl^red, 
that  the  strong  line  of  frontier  fortr 
reises,  as  well  Metz,  Landau,*  Stras¬ 
bourg,  Schelestadt,  New  Britsac,  and 
Huninguen,  which  lie  along  the  Rhine 
and  command  the  course  of  that  river, 
as  those  of  Belgium,  Juliers,  Antwerp, 
Wesel,  Maestricht,  Vanloo,  Bergen- 
op-Zoom,  and  Flushing,  remained  in 
possession  of  the  French,  and  were 
only  observed  and  blockaded  by  the 
allies.  France,  in  this  particular,  re¬ 
sembled  a  champion  wounded  through 
the  joints  of  his  unbroken  armour. 
The  allies  were  enabled,  by  the  great 
number  of  their  irregular  forces,  to 
occupy  almost  all  the  towns  or  villages 
of  consequence  on  the  frontier  depart¬ 
ments,  exceptmg  only  the  line  of  fort¬ 
resses.  And  thus  every  attempt  to  en¬ 
force  the  conscription,  or  organize  the 
levies  in  mass  against  the  invaders,  was 
paralized  in  those  countries  where  they 
would  otherwise  have  been  most  suc¬ 
cessful,— in  Alsace,  namely,  Franche 
Compte,  and  Lorraine,  which,  from 
their  neighbourhood  to  Germany,  en¬ 
tertained  towards  its  inhabitants  the 
hostile  feelings  usual  with' borderers. 


It  had  also 'been  intended  by  the 
allies  to  overawe  Dauphin^,  the  cradle 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  district  ia 
which  the  inhabitants  were  most  at¬ 
tached  to  Buonaparte,  and  to  occupy 
Lyons,  the  second  city  of  France,  in 
point  of  population,  wealth,  imd  con¬ 
sequence.  For  this  purpose  General 
Bubna  having  obtained  possession  of 
Geneva,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
proclaimed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
'Valois  liberation  from  the  French' go¬ 
vernment,  and  to  Savoy  the  .restora¬ 
tion  of  the' King  of  Sardinia,  her  le¬ 
gitimate  sovereign.  Having  succeed¬ 
ed  in  raising  these  mountaineers  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  allies,  he  made  a  hasty 
march  upon  the  Rhone,  occupied  Ma- 
9on,  and,  though  his  light  troops  were 
repulsed  from  Chalons,  advanced  to 
the  very  gates  of  the  important  city  of 
Lyons.  General  Meusnier,  with  a 
very  few  soldiers,  and  the  assistance  of 
a  half-armed  population,  would  have 
been  probably  unable  to  support  a 
sudden  and  hardy  assault  ;  but  the 
Austrians  proceeded  with  so  much 
caution,  that  Marshal  Augereau,  to 
whom  Buonaparte  had  intrusted  the 
defence  of  Lyons  and,  of  Dauphine, 
gained  time  to  throw  himself  into  the 
city,  with  a  considerable  body  of  re- 

{rular  forces.  The  opportunity  was 
ost,  and  Bubna  saw  him¬ 
self  compelled,  for  the  pre-  Jan.  22. 
sent,  to  retreat  towards 
Bourg-en-Bresse,  evacuating  at  the 
same  time  his  late  conquest  of  Ma9on } 
and  although  Chalons  had  been  taken 
in  the  interim,  the  repulse  of  the  in¬ 
vaders  from  Lyons  was  sufficient  to 
give  courage  to  the  dispersed  adhe¬ 
rents  of  Napoleon.  Dijon,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Burgundy,  was  expected  to 
have  shewn  a  spirit  of  resistance  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  Lyons.  But  it  proved 
otherwise.  The  people,  discontented 
with  the  iron  government  of  Buona. 
parte,  and  terrified  at  the  numerous 
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armies  which  they  beheld  advancing 
on  every  side,  mutinied  against  the 
Count  de  Segur,  who,  as  extraordinary 
commissioner  of  Napoleon,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  animate  them  to  defence,  and 
opened  their  gates  to  the 
Jan.  19.  first  considerable  detach¬ 
ment  of  Prince  Schwartz- 
enberg*s  army  which  appeared  before 
their  walls. 

It  was  sow  anxiously  asked,  what 


preparations  of  defence  Buonaparte, 
once  so  formidable  in  offensive  opera¬ 
tions,  was  arranging  against  an  enemy, 
who,  with  celerity  resembling  his  own, 
had  occupied  within  a  fortnight  his 
whole  eastern  frontier,  and  might  move 
upon  Paris  without  encountering  the 
obstacle  of  any  regular  fortified  place. 
The  next  chapter  will  elucidate  this 
uestion. 
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CHAPTER  IX; 


The  Government  of  Buonaparte  is  unpopular. — Report  of  the  Legislative 
Body. — Napoleon's  indignant  Reply. — Negociations  for  Peace  at  Chatil- 
lon. — Buovavarie  recalu  his  Spanish  Armies,  and  makes  fresh  Lemes. — 
His  personal  Behaviour. — Fall  of  public  Credit. — Napoleon  leaves  Paris  to 
Join  the  Army. — General  View  <fnis  Plan  <f  dfensive  Operations. — Battle 
tf  Brienne. — Battle  of  La  Rothiere. — The  Allied  Armies  again  separate. — 
Buonaparte  evacuates  Troyes,  and  renews  his  Negociations  for  Peace. — 
Moves  suddenly  to  his  left  against  the  Army  of  Silesia. — D  feats  Alsxfjff, 
and  Sacken,  and  compels  Blucher  to  retire. — Masterly  Retreat  of  the  Prus¬ 
sians. — The  Grand  Allied  Army  advances,  takes  Nogent,  and  threatens  Pa¬ 
ris. — Napoleon  takes  Monterau. — Skirmish  at  Mery. — ^hwartzenberg  eva¬ 
cuates  Troyes. — Execution  of  Gouault.— Blucher  advances  to  the  Mame.'^ 
Exhausted State  of  the  Theatre  of  War. 


When  Buonaparte  began  to  look 
around  him  to  organize  his  means  of 
defence,  he  found,  according  to  the 
common  lot  of  despots,  that  his  power 
was  limited,  so  soon  as  it  came  to  de^ 
pend  upon  the  affections  of  the  peo< 
pie.  He  had  already  sacrificed,  in  the 
Russian  and  German  campaigns,  those 
liberal  supplies  of  recruits  and  treasure 
which  his  absolute  power  had  been 
able  to  wring  out  of  the  exhausted 
country,  and  no  resource  remained, 
excepting'to  render  the  war  national, 
and  to  stimulate  the  inhabitants  of 
France  to  thos^  ardent  exertions  and 
unbounded  sacrifices  which  authori¬ 
ty  alone  can  never  enforce  upon  a 
ople,  but  which  have  frequently 
en  made  at  the  call  of  enthusiastic 
and  devoted  patriotism.  The  allies, 
fully  sensible  of  the  danger  should 
the  war  take  this  turn,  had  in  all  their 


declarations  drawn  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  Buonaparte  and  the  French 
people,  and  represented  the  wrongs 
they  had  suffered,  and  the  fears  which 
they  reasonably  entertained  of  the  am¬ 
bition  of  the  former,  as  the  sole  ob¬ 
stacle  to  their  concluding  a  peace  up¬ 
on  honourable  terms  with  the  nation 
which  he  commanded.  These  asser¬ 
tions  received  very  general  credence 
among  the  great  mmority  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  particularly  of  the  higher  and 
wealthier  classes,  who,  unless  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  court  and  army,  reluc¬ 
tantly  saw  the  fortunes  of  France  put 
upon  the  hazard  to  support  the  ambi¬ 
tious  schemes  of  an  oppressive  usurp¬ 
er.  He  was  not  long  of  learning  this 
unwelcome  truth,  through  the  medium 
of  his  lenslative  body,  which,  though 
by  the  forms  of  his  constitution,  it 
had  been  studiously  neutralized  and 
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trammelled,  and  had  shewn  itself  sub* 
senrient  to  the  purposes  of  the  em. 
peror  upon  ordinary  occasions,  did 
now,  upon  the  approach  of  this  great 
crisis,  display  some  glances  of  that 
public  spirit  which  is  inseparable  from 
the  very  nature  of  a  representative 
body,  and  acquired  importance  as  the 
influence  of  the  despotic  sway  of  the 
sovereign  became  relaxed  and  dimi¬ 
nished.  To  this  body  Buonaparte, 
having  first  endeavour^  still  further 
to  secure  its  pliability,  by  naming  to 
the  office  of  president  a  creature  of 
his  own,  who  had  no  seat  among  its 
members,  communicated  the  progress 
of  his  negociation  with  the  allies,  in 
the  view,  doubtless,  of  obtaining  from 
them,  as  representatives  of  the  nation, 
a  declaration  that  he  had  used  in  vain 
every  effort  to  procure  peace ;  and 
that  the  French  people  were  there, 
fore  bound  to  second  him  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  in  the  inevitable  war 
which  the  allied  powers  had  forced 
upon  him.  But  the  report  of  the  le* 
gislative  body,  made  through  the  or* 
|pin  of  the  respectable  Mons.  Laine, 
intimated,  though  under  the  most  stu¬ 
died  forms  of  profound  respect,  that 
a  very  different  conviction  had  arisen 
in  their  minds  from  perusal  of  the  do¬ 
cuments  laid  before  them.  They  ob- 
Mrved,  that  the  best  mode  of  confront¬ 
ing  the  accusations  of  extravagant  and 
unjust  ambition,  brought  against  Na¬ 
poleon  iu  the  declarations  of  the  allied 
powers,  would  be  a  solemn  counter- 
manifesto  on  his  part,  distinctly  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sacrinces  which  he  was 
willing  to  make  for  the  pacification  of 
Europe.  They  more  than  intimated 
that  the  allied  powers  had  laid  before 
the  emperor  a  deliberate  and  explicit 
basis,  on  which  they  were  willing  to 
make  peace,  and  that  France,  as  well 
as  the  allies,  had  a  right  to  expect 
that  such  a  proposal  should  meet  a 
candid  and  frank  reply.  It  was  not, 
they  admitted,  for  them  to  dictate  the 


terms  of  the  imperial  declaration, 
**  which  would  resound  through  the 
universe  ;’*  but  they  did  not  abstain 
from  hinting,  that  it  was  only  in  the 
case  of  such  a  pacific  declaration  being 
made  and  rejected  by  the  allied  powers, 
that  the  crown  and  the  people  of 
France  could  be  considered  as  embark¬ 
ed  in  a  common  cause,  or  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  could  be  brought  to  hazard  every 
thing  in  defence  of  the  former.  In 
the  end  of  this  report,  which  was  of 
a  novel  nature  under  Napoleon’s  go¬ 
vernment,  the  ominous  terms,  liberty, 
safety,  property,  and  the  security  of 
public  rights,  were  insinuated  as  ex¬ 
pressing  the  boons  to  be  held  out  to 
the  French  people,  in  order  to  stimu¬ 
late  them  to  active  and  energetic  re¬ 
sistance  against  invasion. 

An  address  to  the  emperor  Dtc.  28. 
was  voted  in  terms  of  the 
report,  and  the  general  voice  of  the 
legislative  body  appointed  the  report 
itself  to  be  printed,  in  spite  of  the  op¬ 
position  of  a  feeble  minority,  compo- 
sed  of  Buonaparte’s  courtiers  and  mi¬ 
nions.  But  much  as  he  needed  the 
support  of  public  opinion,  Napoleon 
would  not  temporize  with  the  reviving 
spirit  of  freedom.  He  spurned  against 
this  equally  unexpected  remonstrance, 
as  the  stern  prophet  of  old  did  against 
that  of  the  dumb  animal,  whose  mouth 
was  miraculously  opened  to  announce 
the  danger  which  lay  in  the  path  of 
its  rider.  He  forbade  the  printing  of 
this  unwelcome  document,  occupied 
with  a  military  force  the  hall  of  the 
legislative  body,  prohibited  their  fu¬ 
ture  sittings,  and  calling  the  members 
before  the  footstool  of  his  throne,  he 
reproached  them  in  the  bitterest  terms. 
**  Laine,  the  chief  of  that  committee,” 
he  said,  **  was  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
and  in  correspondence  with  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Britain — others  were  fools, 
who  were  treading  the  path  which  had 
conducted  the  party  of  La  Gironde  to 
the  scaffold. — You  arc  not,”  he  said, 
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“  the  representatives*  of  the  people, 
you  are  but  the  deputies  of  the  de¬ 
partments — I  came  to  seek  co  -solation 
from  you — courage  I  have  of  my  own. 
Instead  of  doing  what  f  desired,  you 
have  sought  to  calumniate  me  in  the 
eyes  of  France,  and  to  draw  a  line  of 
distinction,  separating  the  interests  of 
the  sovereign  and  of  the  people— I  am 
the  only  true  representative  of  the 
people' — which  of  you  is  able  to  sup¬ 
port  such  a  task  i — the  throne  is  but  a 
piece  of  wood  covered  with  velvet — I 
ain  both  the  sovereign  and  the  people 
— ^in  three  months  the  enemy  shall  be 
repulsed,  or  1  will  be  no  more— is  it 
a  time  to  prate  of  reforming  the  con¬ 
stitution  when  the  frontiers  are  attack¬ 
ed  ? — if  France  desires  another  consti¬ 
tution,  and  that  constitution  does  not 
pleaK  me,  let  her  seek  another  sove¬ 
reign — have  I  not  stooped  sufficient¬ 
ly  to  attain  peace,  since  I  have  sa¬ 
crificed  my  sense  of  superiority  over 
those  with  whom  I  am  treating  for  it  ? 
— if  I  have  pride,  it  is  because  I  have 
courage — it  is  because  France  is  in¬ 
debted  to  me  for  her  grandeur — your 
address  is  unworthy  of  me  and  the 
legislative  body— 1  will  print,  it  in  my 
own  time,  with  such  notes  as  shall  re¬ 
dound  to  yout  eternal  disgrace.— 
Hence ! — begone  to  yoar  homes — sup¬ 
posing  I  have  faults,  was  it  for  you  to 
reproach  me  with  them  before  the 
public— they  who  have  foul  linen  to 
wash  do  not  invite  the  world  to  be 
spectators.^— Begone  ! — France  has 
more  need  of  me  than  I  have  need  of 
France.” 

With  this  singular  harangue,  which 
displays  at  once  irritated  pride,  jealous 
ambition,  and  determined  egotism,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  style  in  which  obscurity 
and  inflation  cannot  disguise  traits  of 
low  vulgarity,  Napoleon  dismissed 
the  only  branch  of  his  constitution 
which  had  any  pre'ence  to  term  itself 
the  organ  of  the  people.  But  either 
ht  himself,  or  his  wiser  counsellors, 


saw  not  the  less  plainly  the  ^necessity* 
of  continuing,  in  appearance  at  leasti^^ 
the  negociations  for  peace,  unless  he* 
meant  utterly  to  alienate  from  hia cause’ 
the  affections  of  the  inhabitants  of 
France.  To  temporize  at  once  withi 
yhe  allies  and  with  the  ex'-' 
pectations  of  his  own  sub-  Jam  6k 
jects,  CaulamcoUrt  was  di¬ 
rected  to  resume  an  intercourse  witk^ 
Prince  Metternich,  the  Austrian  miu' 
nister,  which  had  been  neglected,  since 
a  letter  of  that  statesman, 
dated  about  a  month  be-  Det.  10. 
fore.  In  conseouenceofthis  1B18. 
overture,  Caulaincourt  re^- 
paired  to  Chatillon,  then  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  allied  sovereigns^  and 
there  awaited  the  arrival  of  Lord  Vis¬ 
count  Castlereagh,  whom  England  had 
deputed  as  her  plenipotentiary  upon 
this  occasion,  and  who  soon  after  arri¬ 
ved.  These  statesmen,  on  the  part 
of  the  diflFerent  belligerent  powers, 
continued  their  sittings  uninterrupted 
for  several  Weeks  ;  the  demands  of  the 
allies,  and  the  concessions  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  fluctuating  according  to  the  va¬ 
rious  events  of  the  war  which  was  wa¬ 
ged  aronnd  them.  But  akhough  the 
principal  ministers  of  the  first  nations 
in  the  world  were  thus  placed  in  oou- 
tact  with  each  other,  all  the  usual  de¬ 
lays  of  negoentions  abridged  or  remo¬ 
ved,  and  each  more  explicit  than  an¬ 
other  in  expressing  their  wishes  for 
peace,  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt, 
whether  any  of  the  powers  represent¬ 
ed  in  that  assembly,  excepting  only 
Austria,  were  serious  in  desiring  it, 
Russia  and  Prussia  had  suffered  too 
much  through  Buonaparte's  arms,  and 
entertained  a  dread  too  well  grounded, 
of  his  disposition  at  once  vengeful, 
warlike,  and  enterprising,  to  accede, 
unless  compelled  by  circumstances,  to 
any  peace  which  should  leave  him  at 
liberty  to  seize  the  first  favourable  op¬ 
portunity  of  revenging  the  losses  of 
the  campaigns  1812  aad  1818,  and  the 
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humiliation  oF  beiag^compelled  to  signu 
a  treatT'  so  near  thb  gates  of  hh  capi> 
iaL  la  Britain,  it  was  well  uoder- 
ttood,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
pubhe,  haring  at  their  head  the  Prince 
Regent  himself,  were  decidedly  ad* 
Terse  to  any  peace  which  should  leave 
the  power  of  France  to  be  wielded  by 
Buonaparte;  and  we  well  remember, 
that  at  a  period  srhen  such  an  event 
appeared. to  be  inevitable,  the  news 
spread  as  deep  a  gloom  over  a  great* 
part  of  the  community,  as  if  they  had 
been  the  tidings  of  a  disastrous  defeat. 
Thus  three  oat  of  four  of  the  princi* 
pal  allied  posrers  werrunhed  in  oppo¬ 
sing  any  peace  svith  Napoleon,  which 
should  not  contain  a  suficient  guaran¬ 
tee  for  its  duration  ;  and  how  difficult 
it  most  be  to  find  such  a  guarantee,  is 
lafficiently  obvious.  As  for  Napoleoa 
himself,  whose  clear  interest  it  was  to 
have  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of 
Austria,  and  accepted  such  a  peace  as 
he  might  secure  by  her  mediation,  it 
is  evident  his  mind  was  not  tamed  to 
atone  of  prudence  by  his  misfortunes, 
since  he  clung  to  his  claims  upon  Hol¬ 
land  and  Italy,  at  the  risk  of  dis¬ 
gusting  Austria  by  his  demands  upon 
the  latter  country,  and  throwing  in¬ 
surmountable  obstacles  to  peace  with 
England,  by  struggling  for  the  for¬ 
mer  point.  Not  even  the  very  intel¬ 
ligible  address  of  the  legislative  body 
could  move  him  to  a  frank  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  terms  on  which  he  waa 
content  to  accept  of  peace,  and  thus 
confute  the  charge  of  irregular  ambi¬ 
tion  brought  against  him  by  the  allies, 
and  unite  the  cause  of  himself  and  his 
dynasty  with  that  of  the  people  of 
France.  Austria  alone,  therefore,  con¬ 
tinued  to  desire  a  pvace,  which  should 
maintain  Buonaparte  or  his  family  up¬ 
on  the  throne  of  France,  with  power 
circumscribed  but  not  annihilated.  In¬ 
dependent  of  the  awkward  and  ungra¬ 
cious  i4>pearance  of  being  active  in 
dethroning  hit  aon  in-law,  and  barring 


the  succession  ofia  kingdom’ against 
his  grandchild,  the  Emperor  Francia- 
night  dread  the  increasing  inftuence 
of  Russia  in  the  west  of  Europe,  and 
wish  to  preserve  on  the  throne  of 
France,  a  family  that  would  owe  it 
immediately  to  his  protection.  The. 
war-cries  of  the  Austrian  soldiers  on  > 
entering  France,  “  Down  with  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  long  live  the  Regency,”  have 
been  supposed  to  intimate  the  alterna¬ 
tive  which  Austria  would  have  prefer¬ 
red  in  the  event  of  Napoleon’s  being 
dethroned,  the  succession,  namely,  of 
his  son,  under  the  guardianship  of 
Maria  Louisa.  But  to  this  plan,  ai>d 
particularly  to  the  possibility  of  secu¬ 
ring.  such  a  government  against  the 
intrusion  of<  the  father  and  husband, 
lay  many  political  objections.  Still, 
however,  with  a  pertinacity  which 
characterizes  her  councils,  Austria 
appears  to  have  adhered  to  her  desire 
of  peace  with  Buonaparte  on  moderate 
terms.  Her  aid  was  too  essential  to  the 
common  cause,  to  permit  her  wishes 
to  be  neglected  by  the  allies;  while 
her  countenance  was  of  too  much  con¬ 
sequence  to  Buonaparte,  to  admit  of 
his  openly  repelling  her  mediation. 
The  negociation  was  therefore  kept 
alive  until  the  chance  of  war  should 
determine  the  belligerent  powers  either 
to  bring  it  to  a  sudden  conclusion,  or 
to  as  sudden  a  rupture. 

Meanwhile  Buonaparte  used  all  his 
remaining  influence  to  complete  hit 
levies,  and,  relying  little  on  the  raw 
conscripts  who  were  tom  from  their 
homes  and  hearths  to  sustain,  without 
cloathing,  supplies,  or  equipments,  the 
rigours  of  the  winter  campaign,  he  de- 
terntined  to  withdraw  from  Spain  the 
army  of  Marsha!  Suchet,  and  to  recall 
large  draughts  from  that  opposed  to 
Lord  Wellington,  whose  place  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  supply  with  new  troops. 
Exhausted  as  she  was  by  conscrip¬ 
tions,  it  is  astonishing  to  what  an  ex¬ 
tent  France  was  still  able  to  answer 
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the  call  of  her  atem  ruler.  Napoleon 
was  enabled  to  form  twelve  complete 
regiments  of  volunteers,  and  to  add 
largely  to  the  effective  number  of  the 
army,  of  which  his  imperial  guards 
formed  the  elite.  Yet  either  he  dread* 
ed  the  consequence  of  leaving  the  Pa¬ 
risians,  unawed  by  his  presence,  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  discontented,  and 
of  the  secret  royalists,  who  already 
were  begun  to  cabal  among  themselves, 
or  he  felt  some  repugnance  to  plunge 
into  the  sea  of  labour  and  danger  which 
awaited  him.  Occasionally,  and  by 
starts,  he  rushed  abroad  among  the  ar- 
tizans,  soldiers,  and  conscripts,  and 
endeavoured  to  secure  their  attach¬ 
ment,  and  inflame  their  resolution,  by 
the  familiarity  and  warmth  of  his  ex¬ 
hortations  to  resistance.  But  more 
frequently  immured  within  the  solitary 
recesses  of  his  palace,  he  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  bis  courtiers  as  engaged  in 
meditating  one  of  those  master  strokes 
of  the  military  art  by  which  he  had 
frequently  dispersed  the  assembled  ar¬ 
mies  of  confederate  nations,  as  the  sun 
breaks  through  the  gathered  clouds. 
It  was  even  reported  by  those  who 
watched  his  least  movements,  that,  af¬ 
ter  long  musing  over  the  chart  of 
France,  and  making  various  measure¬ 
ments  and  calculations,  he  had  been 
observed  to  throw  down  his  compasses, 
stride  across  the  apartment,  and  ex¬ 
claim  with  the  rapturous  enthusiasm 
of  the  Grecian  discoverer,  «  I  have 
them — 1  have  them  secure ! — not  a  man 
shall  escape  me.'’— Such  reports  went 
abroad  to  feed  the  confidence  of  his 
adherents,  and  to  maintain  the  sinking 
spirits  of  the  nation  }  but  the  judicious 
observed  that,  in  these  circumstances 
of  unparalleled  embarrassment,  Buona¬ 
parte  displayed  neither  the  alacrity  of 
mind,  nor  the  promptitude  of  decision, 
which  characterized  his  ofiensive  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  they  augured  that  his  mind 
must  finally  sink  under  the  difficulties 
of  his  situation.  Public  confidence 


fell  rapidly,  and  was  of  course  ac¬ 
companied  in  its  descent  by  public 
credit.  The  bank  of  France,  percei¬ 
ving  that  their  stock  of  specie  would 
be  speedily  exhausted  by  the  run  up¬ 
on  their  establishment,  and  that  gold, 
already  at  a  considerable  premium, 
would  be  speedily  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation  by  speculators  and  hoarders, 
adopted  a  resolution  not 
to  pay  above  500,000  Jan.  18. 

francs  (about  20,0001. 
sterling)  per  day  ;  and  Buonaparte 
sanctioned  this  restriction  by  a  regula¬ 
tion  of  police,  which  tended  to  throw 
that  portion  of  specie  which  might  still 
be  issued,  into  the  hands  of  his  own 
adherents  exclusively,  since  it  was  or¬ 
dained,  **  that  no  one  should  receive 
change  for  bank  notes  unless  he  were 
the  bearer  of  a  number,  delivered  to 
him  by  the  Maire  of  his  quarter.”— 
These  were  measures  which  evidently 
showed  the  distracted  and  desponding 
state  of  the  country. 

At  length  Buonaparte  resolved  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
conferring,  as  upon  former  occasions, 
the  ostensible  office  of  regent  upon  his 
empress,  Maria  Louisa,  but  under  the 
direction  and  controul  of  his  brothers 
and  other  counsellors,  whose  interests 
he  deemed  most  closely  connected 
with  his  own.  The  officers  of  the 
national  guard  of  Paris,  eight  hundred 
in  number,  were  summoned 
to  the  great  saloon  of  the  Jan.  23. 
Tuillenes,  to  receive  the 
solemn  deposit  which  Napoleon  en¬ 
trusted  to  their  honour,  in  the  persons 
of  his  wife  and  child.  The  scene  was 
probably  premeditated  for  the  sake  of 
effect ;  but  it  was  one  of  those  in 
which  every  actor  feels  compelled  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  his  part.  The 
situation  of  that  great  General,  here¬ 
tofore  the  conqueror  of  so  many  na¬ 
tions,  now  assailed  by  entire  Europe, 
committing  his  empress  and  heir  to  the 
faith  of  the  armed  citizens  of  hit  ca- 
8  . 
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pital,  while  he  marched  against  the  pe¬ 
rils  that  environed  him,  had  something 
in  it  affecting  and  sublime.  The  pale 
and  downcast  looks  of  the  empress, 
who  held  her  child  in  her  arms,  show* 
ed  she  had  not  forgotten  that  her  fa¬ 
ther  was  among  the  most  powerful 
enemies  of  her  husband.  With  purer 
and  more  natural  eloquence  than  cha¬ 
racterized  Napoleon’s  ordinary  ora¬ 
tions,  **  He  confided,”  he  saia,  and 
he  spoke  it  in  a  tremulous  accent, 
**  his  wife  and  child  to  his  faithful 
citizens  of  Paris,  thus  giving  them  the 
dearest  mark  of  his  confidence  which 
he  had  it  in  bis  power  to  bestow.  He 
trusted  their  walls  would  not  be  dis¬ 
honoured  by  the  appearance  of  the 
enemy,  but  should,  in  the  grand  ma¬ 
noeuvres  of  the  campaign,  some  hordes 
of  light  troops  force  their  way  thither, 
he  was  sure  the  brave  inhabitants  of 
Paris  would  not  forget  that  their  sove¬ 
reign  had  committed  its  defence  to 
them.”  This  affecting  appeal  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  every  mark  of  respect  and 
enthusiasm,  and  answered  by  an  uni¬ 
versal  shout  of  Vive  P Empereur !  and 
though  the  feeling  might  on  both  sides 
be  only  temporary,  we  cannot  agree 
with  those  who  see  nothing  but  char¬ 
latanism  in  the  appeal,  or  hypocrisy  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  answered. 

Two  days  after  this  stri- 
Jan.  25.  king  scene,  Napoleon  set  off 
to  join  his  army  assembled 
at  Chalons-sur.Mame. 

The  character  ot  the  campaign  that 
ensued  was  in  some  respects  determi¬ 
ned  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  and 
in  others  by  the  state  of  the  contend¬ 
ing  armies.  The  immense  numbers  of 
the  allied  forces  compelled  them,  espe¬ 
cially  at  that  dead  season  of  the  year, 
to  extend  their  lines,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  subsistence  of  their  nu¬ 
merous  armies.  And  unquestionably, 
notwithstanding  the  good  intelligence 
of  the  allied  sovereigns,  and  their  ge¬ 
neral  agreement  upon  the  plan  of  the 


campaign,  complicated  movements  and 
combinations,  upon  such  an  extended 
line  of  operations,  are  formed  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  by  troops  of  different  countries, 
and  acting  under  independent  com¬ 
manders.  The  despotism  of  a  sole 
commander-in-chief  is  necessary,  not 
only  to  enforce  activity  upon  some  ge- 
nerids,  but  to  repress  the  rash  zeal  of 
others,  who,  seeing  some  immediate  lo¬ 
cal  advantage  before  them,  may  pursue 
it  without  regard  to  the  general  plan 
of  co-operation.  These  disadvantages 
did  not  fail  to  throw  into  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  allies  an  occasional  appear¬ 
ance  of  hesitation,  uncertainty,  and 
even  contradiction.  The  army  of  Buo¬ 
naparte,  on  the  contrary,  though  great¬ 
ly  inferior  in  numbers,  for  he  had  sel¬ 
dom  more  than  60  or  70,000  men  in 
the  field,  executed  with  precision  and 
rapidity  those  manoeuvres  which  the 
emperor  dictated,  and  the  details  of 
which  were  committed  to  generals 
equally  capable  of  commanding  and 
willing  to  obey.  Aware  of  these  im¬ 
portant  advantages,  it  was  Buona¬ 
parte's  plan  to  attack  the  allied  armies 
upon  the  points  where  their  combina¬ 
tions  were  weakest,— -to  supply  by  ra¬ 
pidity  of  movement  the  want  of  num¬ 
bers,— and  to  contrive  by  his  manoeu¬ 
vres  to  prevent  a  superiority  of  force 
from  being  poured  upon  him  in  the 
actual  field  of  battle,  however  inferior 
his  numbers  might  be  upon  the  gene¬ 
ral  amount  of  tne  armies  in  the  field. 
The  game  was  a  bold,  but  not  a  des¬ 
perate  one.  Napoleon  had  in  his  fa¬ 
vour  the  chance  of  obtaining  one  of 
those  fortunate  victories  which  had  of¬ 
ten  before  relieved  him  when  on  the 

Eoint  of  being  overwhelmed  by  uum- 
ers ;  and  he  might  reasonably  hope 
for  some  favourable  opportunity  of 
softening  Austria,  and  detaching  her 
from  the  general  alliance  against  him, 
or  of  fostering  the  seeds  of  dissension 
in  a  league  composed  of  so  many  va¬ 
rious  nations.  Victory,  even  partial 
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might  awaken  the. spirit  o£ 
France,  and  rallyaround  him  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation.  Victo^,  even  par> 
tnd  victory,  might  renew  in  the  minds 
of  the  allied  troops  the  terror  of  his 
arms ;  and  should  they  then  reflect 
that  they  were  advanced  into  the  heart 
of  France,  leaving  behind  them  fort¬ 
resses  containing  a  whole  army,  capa¬ 
ble  of  rendering  their  retreat  calami¬ 
tous  by  a  sudden  union  iq  their  rear, 
k  was  doubtful  whether,  having  lost 
one  battle,  they  would  await  the  con- 
aequences  of  another,  when  a  second 
defeat,  might  render  their  situation  in. 
cxtrioeble.  Those- who  have  censured 
Napoleon’s  tactics  on-this  occasion,  as 
opposing  to  the  allies  activity  without 
tan,  and  courage  without  foresight, 
ave  neglected  to  observe,  that  in  its 
very  nature  it  must  depend  upon  con. 
ringencies,  and  have  omitted  to  inform 
us  what  other  he  could  have  substitu¬ 
ted  in  its  room. 

The  nature  of-  the  country  through 
which  the-  allies  bad  to  advanpe  was 
favourable  to  Buonaparte’s  system  of 
partial  warfare,  especially  in  the  winter 
season.  It  is  traversed  by  three  large 
rivers,  the  Marne,  the  Aube,  the  Seine, 
and  their  tributary  streams.  In  most 
places  these  rivers  are,  during  win¬ 
ter,  deep  and  uqfordable,  and  there¬ 
fore  only  to  be  passed  by  bridges  or 
pontoons.  The  towns  and  villages 
upon  these  bridges  have,  as  is  usual 
on  the  continent,  old  walls  and  gates, 
which,  though  they  do  not  render 
them,  pwoperly  speaking,  defensible, 
afford  strong  and  tenable  positions,  if 
occupied  by  a  sufficient  force.  To 
improve  these  into  strong  Mes  de 
jmm/,  by  field-works,  ramparts,  and 
P^lisadoes,  had  been  part  of  Buona¬ 
parte’s  active  policy  ever  since  the 
danger  of  invasion  l^came  imminent. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  mode  of  occu¬ 
pying  a  town,  instead  of  protecting 
the  buildings  and  inhabitants,  which 
is  the  ordinary  purpose  of  fortifica^ 


tions,  has  almost  the  certain  conse¬ 
quence  of.  rendering  the  place  a  scene 
of  conflict  and  ruin.  It  was  therefore 
with  feelings  of  horror  and  despair  that 
the  citizens  of  these  unfortunate  towns 
beheld  the  ofikers,  whom  Buonaparte 
had  dispatched  for  that  purpose,  make 
the  unrelenting  preparations  necessary 
for  this  desperate  system  of  warfare. 
The  inhabitants  of  Troyes,  in  parti, 
cular,  remonstrated  with  the  colonel 
of  engineers,  in  performance  of  this 
duty,  that  his  plan  of  defence  involved 
the  demolition  of  the  suburbs  of  their 
city.  We  have  burnt  as  fine  su* 
burbs  before  now,”  was  the  indifierent 
and  insulting  answer.  By  means  of 
converting  these  towns  into  defensible 
positions,  Buonaparte  proposed  to  ar. 
rest,  in  particular,  pla^s,  the  move* 
ments  of  the  allies,  to  exclude  them 
from  the  ordinary  points  of  passing 
the  rivers,  and  by  compelling  pot* 
tions  of  their  army  to  take  difficult 
and  circuitous  routes,  to  derange  the 
combinations  of  all,  and  to  gain  an 
opportunity  of  falling  with  his  whole 
force  on  some  inferior  division  of  the 
allies,  when  thus  arreked  and  separated 
from  the  rest  of  their  army  by  the 
obstructions  which  this  system  pre¬ 
sented. 

It  was  time  that  Buonaparte  should 
present  himself  on  the  scene,  for'  his 
generals  were  giving  way  in  all  direc- 
tions.  After  the  success  of  the  grand 
army  of  the  allies  at  Langres,  they 
advanced  two  divisions,  commanded  by 
the  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtembefg  and 
by  Count  Guilay,  upon  the  village  of 
Bar-sur-Aube,  a  position  which  com¬ 
mands  the  high  road  to  Troyes.  The 
place  was  gallantly  defended  by  Mor- 
tier,  its  importance  being  increased  as 
it  covered  the  communication  with 
Ohalons-sur-Mame,  where  Napoleoa 
had  assembled  his  army.  But  the 
Prince  Royal  having  obtained  posses- 
tion  of  Colombey,  Mortier  was  obliged 
to  evacuate  Bar-sur-Aube  after  consi- 
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derable;  resistance  and  the 
Jan.  24.  ‘  loss  of  2000  men,  and  the 
town  was'  immediately  oc« 
cupied  by  Count  Guilay.  While  the 
grand  army  'Inade  this  morement  in 
advance,  Blucher  pressed  forward  by 
forced  marches  upon  Toul,  in  order  to 
unite  the  Sil^iari  army  with  that  un¬ 
der  Prince  Schwartxenberg.  The  forces 
of  Napoleon  were  also 'in  motion  to 
prevent  this  junction.  They  formed 
the  French  grand  army,  consisting  of 
the  various  corps  of  Marmont,  Mac¬ 
donald,  Ney,  and  other  distinguished 
French  generals,  who,  retreating  from 
the  frontiers  which  they  could  no  long¬ 
er  defend,  had  concentrated  at  Cha¬ 
lons,  and  having  there  been  reinforced 
by  the  Imperial  Guards  and  the  new 
levies,  were  now  commanded  by  Na¬ 
poleon  in  person.  Some  actions  of  ca¬ 
valry  took  place,  in  which  the  French 
were  worsted,  and  General^  Lanskoi 
obtained  possession  of  Saint  Dizier, 
which  he  held  as  a  point  of  observa- 
tion.  Suddenly  the  Russians  were  at¬ 
tacked  in  this  position  by  Victor,  whom 
Napoleon'  had  detached  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  :  they  were  driven  from  the 
bridge,  and  obliged  to  disperse  them¬ 
selves  in  the  forest  of  Montierender, 
while  Buonaparte,  arriving  at  Saint 
Dizier,  ^as  received  with  songs  and 
acclamations.  It  was  now  in  his  power 
to  have  thrown  himself  with  his  whole 
army  into  the  rear  of  the  allies,  whose 
principal  armies  were  advanced  consi¬ 
derably  to  the  westward  of  the  point 
which  he  thus  occupied, — to  have 
threatened  and  intercepted  their  com- 
!  munications, — and  to  have  essayed  whe¬ 
ther  such  measures  of  intimidation 
would  make  them  desist  from  their 
.  prefect  of  miarching  upon  Paris  But 
learnmg  that  while  he  thus  manoeuvred 
on  their  flank  and  rear,  the  Silesian 
army,  in  carrespondence  with  that  of 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  had  taken  pos- 
'  session  of  the  course  of  the  Aube,  oc¬ 
cupied  the  right  bank,  and  secured  the 


bridge  at  Brienne,  Napoleon  resolved, 
in  preference,  to  attack  Blucher  upon 
one  of  the  points  of  that  position, 
trusting  he  might  overwhelm  that  ve¬ 
teran  with  the  immediate  force  under 
bis  command,  before  the  other  allied 
generals  could  make  any  lateral  move¬ 
ment  of  concentration  for  his  support. 

Blucher  was  apprised  of  the  advance 
of  Napoleon  by  the  dispersed  corps  of 
Lanskoi,  which  had  fled  before  him. 
The  Prussian  general  had  already  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  Aube,  and  having  ta¬ 
ken  possession  of  Brienne  le  Chateau, 
and  adopted  as  his  right  wing  the  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Prince  Royal,  v^ich  had 
occupied  Bar,  he  detached  cavalry  in 
advance  from  the  left  bank  as  far  as 
the  vicinity  of  Arcis,'and  even  Troyes, 
both  of  which  were  occupied  by  French 
troops  ;  thus  making  movements  in  ad¬ 
vance,  while  Buonaparte  was  threaten¬ 
ing  his  rear.  Schwartzenberg,  in  the 
meanwhile,  was  advancing  on  Bar-sur- 
Aube,  and  his  arrival  there  would 
complete  what  Napoleon  had  most  to 
fear,  a  junction  of  these  hostile  armies 
in  a  position  which  threatened  Paris. 
All  that  remained  for  him  was  to  at¬ 
tack  Blucher  upon  the  Aube  before 
he  should  move  towards  Schwartzen¬ 
berg,  or  Schwartzenberg  come  up  to 
him.  About  three  o’clock, 
p.  M.  the  French  army  came  Jan.  29. 
in  sight,  just  as  Blucher, 
apprised  of  their  design  by  an  inter¬ 
cepted  dispatch,  had  determined  to 
move  towards  the  grand  army.  Bri¬ 
enne  is  a  large  open  village,  at  the  fo«>t 
of  a  hill  on  which  is  placed  its  cas¬ 
tle,  surrounded  by  a  wooded  park. 
That  building,  occupied  as  a  military 
academy,  chanced,  by  a  singular  coin¬ 
cidence,  to  be  the  very  place  where 
Buonaparte  received,  at  the  expence 
of  the  family  of  Bourbon,  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  military  skill  which  he 
was  now  about  to  display  on  the  very 
scenes  where  he  first  studied  it.  This 
chateau,  at  the  time  the  engagement 
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began,  was  occupied  as  the  head>quar« 
ters  of  Blucher  and  his  staff  officers. 

The  first  advantage  was  ^ined  by 
the  French  cavalry,  who,  having  char¬ 
ged  in  mass  that  of  General  Count 
Pahlen,  which  covered  the  approach  to 
Brienne,  drove  them  from  their  post, 
and  compelled  them  to  retreat  upon 
the  corps  of  General  Sacken,  which 
was  formed  in  the  rear  of  the  village. 
Brienne  itself  was  occupied  by  the 
Russian  corps  of  Alsufieff.  At  the 
same  moment  Ney  attacked  the  village 
itself  with  six  battalions  formed  in 
close  column,  while  a  select  body  of 
grenadiers,  introducing  themselves  un¬ 
observed  into  the  woody  park  which 
surrounded  the  castle,  nearly  surprised 
Blucher  while  he  was  still  at  table  with 
his  officers.  They  had  but  barely  time 
to  lead  their  horses  out  at  a  postern 
gate,  and  down  some  steps  of  a  stair, 
an  awkward  mode  of  retreat,  by  which, 
however,  they  gained  the  park,  and 
reached  the  corps  of  Sacken.  The 
Marshal  saw  himself  now  attacked  by 
all  Napoleon’s  force,  without  either 
the  possibility  of  moving  towards  the 
grand  army,  or  the  hope  of  receiving 
assistance  from  it.  With  that  readi¬ 
ness  which  characterizes  him  as  much 
as  his  intrepidity,  he  ordered  the  ca¬ 
valry  of  Pahlen,  reinforced  by  that  of 
Sacken,  to  advance  from  their  position 
behind  the  village,  so  as  to  menace  the 
left  flank  of  the  French,  which  this 
movement  compelled  to  fall  back.  The 
Russians,  under  Alsufieff,  maintained 
the  town  against  Ney  with  the  most 
obstinate  courage,  until  the  French 
grenadiers  who  had  taken  the  chateau 
descended  upon  their  flank,  through  a 
street  leading  from  the  village  to  the 
castle.  When  the  Russians,  thus  as¬ 
sailed  on  two  points,  began  to  give 
way,  Sarken’s  corps  advanced  from 
the  rear  of  the  village  to  support  them, 
and  the  combatants  fought  furiously 
in  the  streets  and  the  court-yards  of 


the  village,  as  well  as  ia  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  wood,  closes,  and  orchards. 
At  length,  to  dislodge  the  Russians, 
the  French  commenced  a  bombard¬ 
ment,  which*  set  fire  to  Brienne  on  the 
one  side,  while  the .  Russians  them¬ 
selves  set  the  other  end  in  flames,  to 
check  the  approach  of  the  French. 
The  struggle  was  continued  till  eleven 
at  night,  and  carried  on  by  the  light 
afforded  by  the  flames  ;  the  hostile 
parties  frequently  engaged  writh  the 
bayonet  in  the  burning  town,  and  re¬ 
peated  charges  by  the  cavalry  on  ei¬ 
ther  side  added  to  the  terrors  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  this  nocturnal  conflict.  Buo¬ 
naparte  exposed  his  person  with  great 
frankness  :  he  was  repeatedly  seen  in 
the  thick  of  the  fire,  and  at  one  time 
his  immediate  suite  was  charged  by  a 
detachment  of  Cossacks,  who  during 
the  action,  and  nearly  about  the  con¬ 
clusion,  had  unexpectedly  attacked  the 
rear  of  the  French.  The  Prince  of 
Wagram,  as  he  was  called,  had  his  hat 
struck  off  by  one  of  their  pikes,  and 
carabines  and  pistols  were  discharged 
by  both  parties  close  to  Napoleon’s 
person.  About  eleven  the  allies  de¬ 
sisted  from  their  attempts  to  regain 
Brienne,  in  which  only  the  chateau 
and  a  few  houses  of  solid  architecture 
escaped  the  conflagration-  From  that 
chateau,  which  must  have  inspired 
many  strange  reflections,  Buonaparte 
sent  a  gasconading  account  of  his  vic¬ 
tory  to  Paris.  He  had  taken,  he  as¬ 
serted,  15,000  prisoners,  and  40  pieces 
of  cannon  ;  although,  in  fact,  he  had 
not  taken  a  hundred  men  or  a  single 
gun,  or  gained  any  advantage  beyond 
that  of  having  driven  Blucher  from  a 
position  which  he  was  in  the  act  of 
abandoning  when  the  battle  began. 
Maret,  called  the  Duke  of  Bassano, 
to  whom  this  good  news  was  convey¬ 
ed,  amplified  and  extolled  the  victory 
to  the  best  of  his  power ; — he  spoke 
classically  of  Antaeus,  and  wittily  of 
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the  accounts  which  Lord  Castlereagh, 
just  then  arrived  in  France,  would  find 
It  his  duty  to  transmit  to  the  British 
ministry.  But  the  days  were  over 
when  the  bulletins  of  the  emperor  and 
the  illustrations  of  his  ministers  were 
received  as  words  of  holy  writ ;  and  in 
the  affair  of  Brienne  the  French  only 
recognized  a  doubtful  and  bloody  skir¬ 
mish,  with  the  empty  honour  of  the 
emperor  having  retamed  the  field  of 
battle. 

The  next  day  about  noon 
Jan.  30.  the  attack  was  renewed  by 
Buonaparte  upon  the  army 
of  Silesia,  which  had  retreated  by 
their  right  on  the  village  of  La  Ro- 
thiere,  about  a  league  from  Brienne, 
but  it  terminated  for  the  time  in  a 
skirmish  of  cavalry,  in  which  that  of 
the  allies  gave  ground  and  retreated 
to  Trannes,  abandoning  La  Rothiere. 
But  the  motions  of  the  grand  army, 
advancing  to  the  support  of  that  of  Si¬ 
lesia,  now  began  to  make  Napoleon  feel 
the  difficulties  of  the  game  l^fore  him. 
The  corps  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wir- 
temberg  was  in  full  maich  towards 
Blucher,  advancing  down  the  Aube 
from  Maisons  to  Trannes.  In  the 
rear  of  Buonaparte,  the  Prussian  Ge¬ 
neral  York  had  retaken  Saint  Dizier, 
while  the  Russian  Count  Witgenstein, 
supported  by  the  Bavarian  Wrede, 
defeated  and  drove  in  the  cavalry  des¬ 
tined  to  cover  the  French  army. — 
Thus  the  rear  of  Napoleon  was  me¬ 
naced,  while  the  Silesian  army,  in  his 
front,  was  on  the  point  of  being  sus¬ 
tained  by  reinforcements  arriving  in 
every  direction.  The  army  of  Blucher, 
therefore,  resumed  the  offensive,  while 
Napoleon  found  it  dangerous,  in  the 
presence  of  an  enterprizing  and  nume¬ 
rous  army,  to  attempt  to  extricate  him. 
self  by  passing  the  Aube  by  the  bridge 
of  L’Esmont,  below  Brienne.  For  al¬ 
though  the  preceding  battle  had  placed 
that  pass  in  nis  hands,  and  although,  by 
gaining  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Aube, 


he  would  have  placed  that  river  be¬ 
twixt  the  allies  and  his  own  less  nu¬ 
merous  array,  yet  a  manoeuvre  so  pe> 
rilous,  attempted  in  the  face  of  an  ene¬ 
my,  must  have  exposed  him  at  least 
to  the  loss  of  his  whole  rear-guard. 
He  was  therefore  compelled  to  await 
the  issue  of  a  general  action. 

In  the  battle  of  La  Rothiere,  taking 
its  name  from  that  village,  Napoleon’s 
army,  drawn  up  upon  the  heights  of 
Brienne,  rested  its  right  wing  on  the 
little  town  of  Dienville,  close  to  the 
Aube,  its  centre  on  La  Rothiere,  and 
its  left  rather  thrown  back  on  a  ham¬ 
let  called  La  Gilrie,  while  the  key  of 
the  position  on  the  left  was  another 
village,  called  Morvillers,  occupied  by 
the  sixth  corps,  under  the  command  of 
Marmont.  Petit  Mesnil  and  Chaume- 
nil,  posts  of  importance  in  the  rear, 
were  occupied  by  Victor.  Duhesme 
commanded  in  the  village  of  La  Ro¬ 
thiere,  and  Girard,  occupying  that  of 
Dienville,  strove  to  cover  at  once  both 
banks  of  the  Aube.  The  French  army 
might  amount  to  60,000  men,  but  the 
increasing  number  of  their  assailants 
reduced  them  to  act  on  the  defensive. 
They  were  attacked  by  the  allies  in 
three  bodies.  General  Sacken,  sup¬ 
ported  by  strong  reserves,  assaulted  in 
two  divisions  the  villages  of  La  Ro- 
thiere  and  Dienville,  while  the  Prince 
Royal  marched  against  those  of  Gilrie 
and  Chaumenil,  on  which  rested  the 
left  wing  of  the  French.  Napoleon 
was  thus  attacked  almost  along  all  his 
line.  The  Prince  Royal  met  the  most 
desperate  resistance,  but,  sustained  by 
the  collateral  movement  of  General 
Wrede,  who  deployed  with  precision 
on  the  rear  and  left  flankof  the  French, 
he  accomplished  a  junction  with  that 
division  of  the  grand  army,  and  over¬ 
powering  the  defence  which  the  enemy 
presented,  they  remained  masteri  of 
Gilrie  and  Chaumenil,  on  the  left  flank 
and  rear  of  the  French.  Buonaparte 
saw  the  danger,  and,  rushing  in  p^pn 
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to  the  support  of  his  left  wing,  urged 
m  desperate  attack  for  the  purpose  of 
retaking  Chaumenil.  It  was  rendered 
unavailing  by  the  lateral  movement  of 
Count  Wrede,  who  being  now  in  the 
£eld  with  his  fresh  troops,  charged 
and  dispersed  the  French  in  the  mo* 
ment  of  their  attack,  and  took  many 
prisoners,  cannons,  and  much  baggage. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  efforts  of  Mar¬ 
shal  Blucher  were  directed  against  La 
Rothiere,  the  key  of  the  French  cen¬ 
tre.  The  unexpected  arrival  t  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  King  of  Prussia, 
and  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  added 
fury  to  the  onset.  A  heavy  snow- 
storm,  as  if  pitying  the  extensive 
slaughter,  silenced  the  fire  of  the  mus¬ 
ketry,  and  rendered  it  difficult  to  bring 
even  the  artillery  into  line.  Yet  the 
work  of  destruction  proceeded  with 
•  unabated  fury.  The  French  cavalry 
made  a  bold  attempt,  similar  to  the 
memorable  movement  which  decided 
at  Marengo,  to  break  the  centre  of  the 
line  of  the  allies.  The  charge  was 
•repulsed,  and  the  Russians,  in  hot  pur¬ 
suit,  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
village  of  La  Rothiere.  The  good 
.genius  of  Napoleon,  or  that  epint  of 
caution  which  actuated  the  allied  ge 
nerals  through  great  part  of  this  cam¬ 
paign,  prevented  them  from  urging  his 
retreat  into  an  absolute  route,  which 
would  have  been  the  more  fatal  as  he 
had  no  longer  the  means  of  retrogra¬ 
ding  upon  those  points  from  which  he 
had  advanced,  but  was  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  gaining  the  left  bank  of  the 
Aube  by  the  narrow  bridge  of  L’Es- 
mont,  and  attempting,  with  a  broken 
and  defeated  army,  that  very  manoeu¬ 
vre,  to  avoid  which,  while  his  forces 
were  yet  entire,  he  had  hazarded  an  en¬ 
gagement.  To  cover  his  retreat,  .^a- 
poleon  made  the  most  desperate  efforts 
to  repossess  himself  of  La  Rothiere, 
which  Blucher  in  person  defended  with 
the  utmost  courage.  It  should  seem 
as  if  a  lateral  movement  on  the  part  of 


the  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemberg  and 
Count  Wrede, 'already, victorious  on 
the  rear  and  left  of  the  French,  ought 
to  have  prevented  Napoleon’s  centre 
from  thus  endeavouring  to  regain  the 
position  they  had  lost ;  but  none  such 
was  nuKle.  Blucher,  however,  main¬ 
tained  himself  tin  La  Rothiere,  and 
about  midnight  repelled  the  last  des- 
•perate  attack  made  upon  that  village 
-by  the  grenadiers  of  Buonaparte’s  Im¬ 
perial  Guard.  Thus  the  French  line 
•  was  forced  on  the  left  and  centre.  For¬ 
tunately  for  Buonaparte,  General  Gi¬ 
rard,  though  hotly  attacked  at  the 
village  of  Dienville,  made  bis  position 
good,  being  the  only  point  on  which 
the  French  were  successful  along  their 
whole  line.  To  have  lost  this  Uit 
position  would  have  converted  defeat 
into  ruin,  since  it  would  have  opened 
the  way  to  the  allies  to  possess  them¬ 
selves  of  the  banks  of  the  Aube,  and 
subsequently  of  the  bridge  of  L’£i- 
mont,  the  defile  by  whicti  Buonaparte, 
forced  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  re¬ 
tiring  by  St  Dizier  and  Muntierender, 
now  ill  possession  of  Wrede,  was  under 
the  necessity  of  retreating.  Full  time 
seems  to  have  been  allowed  Buoua- 
parte  to  accomplish  this  difficult  ma¬ 
noeuvre,  which  he  performed  in  good 
order,  under  protection  of  a  strong 
rear  .guard,  commanded  by  Marmont 
with  great  skill  and  bravery,  and  which, 
after  all,  effected  its  retreat  with  con¬ 
siderable  loss  indeed,  but  with  great 
honour.  Such  was  the  battle  of  La 
Rothiere,  where  Napoleon  sustained  a 
severe  defeat,  and  was  within  an  inch 
of  inevitable  destruction,  had  the  ener¬ 
gy  of  the  Austrian  commanders  equal¬ 
led  the  gallantry  of  the  allied  troops, 
or  the  spirit  of  the  veteran  Blucher. 
Had  Napoleon  been  cut' off  from  the 
bridge  of  L’Esmont  and  the  river  of 
the  Aube,— a  movement  of  all  others 
the  most  easy,  considering  that  a  de¬ 
feated  army  had  to  pass  by  files  over 
,  a  narrow  hmge,—thc  only  point  of  re- 
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treat  which  could  have  remained  open 
to  him  was  Chalons ;  and  if  he  attain, 
ed  that  town  with  such  part  of  his 
army  as  might  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune  to  escapei  the  allies  were  placed 
between  him  and  Paris,  with  a  superior 
as  well  as  victorious  army,  and  all  the 
French  forces  left  at  Arcis  and  Troyes 
must  have  fallen  by  detail  into  their 
hands,  while  Napoleon,  returning  to 
the  point  from  which  he  set  out,  could 
have  found  neither  resources  nor  safe¬ 
ty.  An  opportunity  was  neglected 
on  this  occasion,  which  it  cost  many 
thousands  of  lives,  as  well  as  much  other 
loss,  both  to  the  French  people  and  to 
the  allies,  to  regain.  We  can  only  at¬ 
tribute  the  mysterious  halt  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  after  their  success  on  the  left 
wing,  to  the  deliberate  and  formal  cha¬ 
racter  of  their  tactics,  joined  to  a  wish 
on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  cabinet, 
rather  to  reduce  Buonaparte  to  terms, 
than  utterly  to  destroy  his  power. 
The  loss  of  the  allies  exceeded  5000 
men,  nor  was  it  more  than  equalled 
by  that  of  the  French;  but  the  for¬ 
mer  gained  60  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
compelled  Napoleon  to  a  precarious 
retreat,  which  might  have  easily  been 
converted  into  a  rout.  The  French 
army,  in  a  very  disorganized  condition, 
fell  back  upon  Troyes,  where  they 
could  not  hope  to  maintain  themselves ; 
and  it  remained  to  be  seen  what  obstacle 
Buonaparte  could  offer  to  these  im¬ 
mense  armies,  which  had  engaged  and 
defeated  him,  and  effected  a  junction 
in  the  centre  of  his  dominions. 

Theutmostterrorwas  spreadthrough 
all  the  neighbouring  country,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Aube,  by  the  arrival 
of  Buonaparte’s  defeated  army,  head 
ed  by  himself,  covered  with  mud  and 
snow,  and  in  a  condition  that  announ¬ 
ced  discomfiture  and  retreat.  But  in 
the  extremity  of  his  need  he  was  join¬ 
ed  by  the  old  Imperial  Guard,  or  that 
portion  of  them  which  had  been  quar¬ 
tered  at  Arcis,  whose  retreat  now  be- 
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came  necessary  in  consequence  of  that 
of  the  French  main  army,  and  who,  ha¬ 
ving  evacuated  that  town,  now  joined 
their  emperor  at  Troyes.  The  splendid 
appointments  and  high  state  of  disci¬ 
pline  of  this  celebrated  corps  furnished 
a  singular  contrast  with  the  routed  and 
ragged  appearance  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  been  engaged  at  Brienne  and  La 
Rothicre.  But  even  this  timely  rein¬ 
forcement,  so  great  had  been  the  loss 
of  the  preceding  actions,  as  well  as 
that  sustained  by  the  dispersion  and 
desertion  of  the  new  levies,  only  raised 
the  total  of  Napoleon’s  army  to  50,000 
men. 

The  allies  did  not  effectually  im¬ 
prove  their  victory.  Experience,  in 
the  defeat  of  Blucher  at  Brienne,  had 
already  taught  them  the  risk  of  acting 
in  separate  corps  and  without  com¬ 
bination.  Buonaparte  had  indeed  been 
caught,  as  it  were,  between  the  two 
armies  of  Schwartzenberg  and  Blu¬ 
cher,  which,  in  this  instance,  united  in 
the  very  crisis  of  danger.  Yet,  though 
thus  taught  by  recent,  and,  in  some 
degree,  fatal  experience,  the  risk  of 
dividing  their  troops,  and  the  benefit  of 
connected  movements,  the  allies  again 
resolved  to  disunite  the  forces  they  had 
combined,  and  to  move  upon  Paris  in 
two  great  armies,  unconnected  with 
each  other.  We  are  aware  that,  in 
a  war  like  this,  many  circumstances 
which  never  reach  the  public  ear  may 
concur  to  dictate  a  mode  of  tactics 
which  in  itself  appears  extraordinary. 
It  may  be  imprudent  to  employ  gene¬ 
rals  of  different  nations  and  co-ordi¬ 
nate  rank  in  the  same  grand  army ; 
and  in  an  exhausted  country  supplies 
will  be  most  easily  obtained  by  two 

f;rand  divisions  moving  upon  separate 
ines.  But  when  these  circumstances 
are  weighed  against  the  prospect  of 
ending  the  campaign  by  a  few  days 
exertion,  and  contrasted  with  the  faci¬ 
lities  which  disunited  operations  afford 
to  an  active  and  intelligent  adversary 
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to  encounter  and  defeat  his  enemies  in 
detail,  while  each  of  them  may  not  only 
be  unable  to  bring  assistance  to  the 
other,  but  not  even  be  aware  that  he 
stands  in  need  of  it,  we  own  they  seem 
to  sink  in  the  balance ;  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  history  of  the  campaign  fortifies 
us  in  this  opinion. 

Prince  Schwartzenberg,  however, 
advanced  upon  Troyes  with  the  grand 
allied  army,  while  Blucher,  again  se¬ 
parating  himself  from  the  Austrians, 
pursued  with  the  army  of  Silesia  his 
road  on  La  Fere  Champenoire ;  the 
two  main  bodies  of  the  allies  thus 
threatening  Paris  on  two  several  routes. 
Buonaparte,  in  the  meanwhile,  having 
occupied  the  town  of  Troyes,  which 
lay  full  in  the  road  of  the  grand  allied 
army,  with  an  air  of  desperate  resolu¬ 
tion  announced  his  intention  to  make 
ood  this  position  against  Prince 
chwartzenberg.  It  is  a  rule  in  the 
Austrian  army,  drawn  from  the  old 
school  of  tactics,  never  to  attack  a  con¬ 
siderable  town  in  front,  however  slen¬ 
derly  defended,  until  it  be  cleared  of 
the  enemy  on  both  flanks.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  accepting  the  battle  which 
Napoleon  offered  them  with  his  broken 
and  defeated  army  in  the  position  of 
Troyes,  they  set  about  to  dispossess 
him  of  it  by  manoeuvring  on  his  flanks. 
In  these  movements  they  were  aided  by 
the  Prussian  General  Y ork,  who  after 
having  gained  St  Dizier,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  had  possessed  himself 
of  Vitry  by  the  terrors  of  a  bombard¬ 
ment,  and  of  Chalons  by  the  threats 
of  a  storm ;  thus  occupying  the  whole 
line  of  the  Marne  upon  those  points  so 
lately  possessed  by  Napoleon  and  his 
army.  Before  this  overwhelming  force 
Macdonald  blew  up  the  bridge 
Jatu6.  at  Chalons,  and  retreated  on 
Chateau  Thierry.  Thus  the 
plains  of  Champagne,  on  which  it  was 
the  pleasure  of  the  Parisian  editors, 
and  of  some  politicians  elsewhere,  to 
prophesy  that  the  modern  irruption  of 


Huns  would  be  checked,  as  in  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Attila,  fell  into  the  exclusive 
possession  of  those  to  whom  they  had 
been  announced  as  a  place  of  slaughter 
and  discomfiture.  York  marched  up¬ 
on  Chateau  Thierry  and  Sacken  up¬ 
on  Sezanne,  near  Montmirail,  act¬ 
ing  upon  two  different  points,  as  ad¬ 
vanced-guards  to  the  Silesian  arm^ ; 
while  Biuclier,  pausiitg  at  Laon,  in- 
creased  his  force  by  the  corps  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Kleist  and  by  that  of  Lange- 
ron,  which,  relieved  in  the  duty  of 
blockading  the  frontier  fortresses  by 
the  arrival  of  other  Prussian  corps  press¬ 
ing  forward  from  Germany,  now  ap- 
peared  on  the  scene  of  action,  and 
united  themselves  to  the  Silesian  army, 
with  the  purpose  of  advancing  on  Pa¬ 
ris.  This  cloud  gathering  to  his  left 
altered  Buonaparte’s  original  intention 
of  sustaining  the  attack  of  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  at  Troyes,  which,  in 
truth,  the  advance  of  Blucher  towards 
Paris  rendered  an  act  little  short  of 
desperation.  Buonaparte  evacuated 
the  ancient  capital  of  Champagne, 
which  was  immediately  occupied  by 
the  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemberg  and 
the  advanced-guard  of  the  allied  grand 
army,  who  continued  to  pour  through 
the  town  in  immense  force,  pursuing 
the  retreating  French  army  on  the 
principal  road  to  Paris. 

The  retreat  of  the  French  was  mark¬ 
ed  with  circumstances  of  disorder  and 
indiscipline,  which  are  intimated  in 
Buonaparte’s  order  of  the 
day  from  Nogent,  where  he  Jan.  8. 
halted  after  his  retreat  from 
Troyes.  He  signified  his  imperial 
displeasure  at  the  excesses  to  which 
the  soldiers  had  abandoned  themselves, 
and  announced  that  the  inhabitants 
fled  in  all  directions  from  the  approach 
of  an  army,  which  had  become  the 
scourge  instead  of  the  defence  of  its 
native  country.  To  increase  the  per¬ 
plexity  of  his  situation,  the  almost 
forgotten  name  of  Bourbon  began  to  be 
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invoked  in  the  city  which  he  had  aban¬ 
doned.  The  Marquis  de  Widranges, 
and  Monsieur  de  Gouault,  a  chevalier 
of  the  order  of  St  L.oui3«  in  their 
own  name  and  that  of  other  royalists, 
entered  into  an  explanation  with  the 
Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemberg ;  and 
though  they  received  from  him  slender 
encouragement  to  a  step  so  decisive, 
they  ventured  to  assume  the  colours 
and  decorations  of  the  ancient  family, 
and  to  avow  a  cause  which  for  so  many 
years  had  appeared  irremediably  des¬ 
perate  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  We 
shall  presently  see  that  this  step  cost 
dear  to  the  Chevalier  Gouault.  The 
Marc^uis  de  Widranges,  fortunately 
for  himself  as  it  afterwards  proved,  set 
out  upon  a  message  from  the  royalists 
of  Champagne  to  Louis  XVIIL,  then 
resident  in  England.  Stunned  by  the 
difficulties,  military  and  political,  which 
seemed  to  darken  around  him,  Buona¬ 
parte  hastened  to  offer  to  the  plenipo- 
tentiariesl  now  met  at  Chatillon,  his 
accession  to  the  basis  which  they  pro¬ 
posed  for  a  general  pacification,  and 
even  his  willingness  to  guarantee  his 
sincerity  by  the  surrender  of  the  fron¬ 
tier  fortresses  into  their  hands.  He 
coupled  this  offer  with  a  proposal 
for  an  armistice,  during  which  he  pro¬ 
bably  expected  to  be  reinforced  by  the 
troops  which  he  had  recalled  from 
Spain  and  the  south  of  France.  But 
the  allies  refused  the  armistice,  al¬ 
though  they  granted  Napoleon,  indi¬ 
rectly,  an  almost  equal  advantage,  by 
neglecting  to  press  upon  his  disorderly 
retreat  from  Troyes  to  Nogent. 

While,  with  his  forces  drawn  up  on 
the  heights  of  Ni^ent,  within  twenty- 
three  leagues  of  Paris,  Buonaparte  a- 
waited  such  reinforcements  as  he  could 
draw  together,  and  seemed  again  to 
make  a  stand,  as  if  he  had  resumed  the 
purpose  of  abiding  the  approach  of 
the  grand  army,  that  of  Silesia  made 
rapid  advances  on  his  left,  and  appear¬ 
ed  determined  to  possess  themselves  of 


the  course  of  the  Marne  at  least  as  far 
as  Meaux,  and  to  advance  to  Paris  in 
that  direction,  without  waiting  for  the 
issue  of  the  contest  which  apparently 
impended  between  Schwartzenberg 
and  Napoleon.  Macdonald  was  driven 
before  them  from  Chateau  Thierry', 
and  taking  it  for  granted  that  Buona¬ 
parte,  kept  in  check  by  the  grand 
army,  would  remain  paralyzed  in  his 
position  before  Nogent,  there  now 
seemed  to  remain  no  obstacle  between 
Blucher  and  Paris.  York,  who  had 
established  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
Marne  at  Chateau  Thierry,  was  al¬ 
ready  advancing  upon  Meaux,  and 
Sacken,  who  formed  Blucher’s  advan¬ 
ced  guard  more  to  the  right,  had  pos¬ 
sessed  himself  of  the  country  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Marne,  pushed  his 
advanced  posts  as  far  ns  Ferte  la  Jou- 
arre,  and  was  even  already  nearer  to 
Paris  than  Buonaparte  himself.  To 
sustain  York  and  Sacken,  Blucher 
himself  had  advanced  his  head-quarters 
to  Vertus  ;  the  very  inferior  forces  of 
Macdonald  were  in  full  retreat,  and 
every  thing  announced  an  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  march  to  Paris,  providing,  what 
seemed  little  to  be  doubted,  that 
Schwartzenberg  and  the  grand  allied 
army  could  keep  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Napoleon,  whose  force  was  so 
far  inferior  to  their  own.  But  this 
was  to  miscalculate  the  resources  of 
his  active  genius. 

The  forces  of  Napoleon  and  those 
of  Silesia,  the  one  occupying  the  grand 
route  from  Troyes,  the  other  that  from 
Chalons,  were  now  upon  two  radii  of 
a  circle,  which  diverged  from  Paris  as 
the  centre  :  Napoleon  conceived  the 
hardy  idea  of  a  lateral  march  from 
the  route  of  Nogent,  which  he  himself 
occupied,  to  that  of  Chalons,  upon 
which  Blucher  was  moving,  in  order, 
by  a  movement  equally  daring  and  un¬ 
expected,  to  surprise  the  Silesian  army 
at  once  on  the  flank  and  rear.  The 
state  of  the  country  was  singularly 
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unfavourable  to  the  execution  of  this 
hardy  design,  but  it  did  not  prevent 
Buonaparte  from  taking  measures  for 
carrying  it  into  effect.  In  France  the 
main  routes  are  excellent,  being  usually 
causeways ;  but  the  cross  roads  and 
lateral  communications  between  them 
are  mere  tracks,  which,  in  the  winter 
season,  are  almost  impassable  by  horse¬ 
men,  much  more  by  a  whole  army,  with 
its  artillery  and  carriages.  These  ob¬ 
stacles  were  augmented  by  the  general 
nature  of  the  country  around  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  Villenoxe  and  Barbonne,  and 
in  the  forest  of  Traconne,  the  only 
route  by  which  Napoleon  could  transfer 
his  army  to  the  Chalons  road  from  that 
of  T royes  and  Nogent.  The  oppositi¬ 
on  offered  by  swamps,  drains,  thick¬ 
ets,  and  defiles,  in  the  depth  of  wdnter, 
seemed  to  render  the  proposed  move¬ 
ment  desperate ;  and  the  French  troops, 
having  struggled  hard  with  all  these 
difficulties,  were  at  length  on  the  point 
of  abandoning  their  artillery,  when  the 
Mayor  of  Barbonne,  by  collecting  all 
the  work  horses  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  the  number  of  500,  contrived  to 
extricate  their  guns.  By  dint  of  such 
desperate  exertions,  of  which  the  pos¬ 
sibility  had  never  been  even  surmised 
by  the  allies,  Buonaparte, 
Feb.  10.  when  least  expected,  ap¬ 
peared  in  full  force  upon 
the  flank  of  the  Silesian  army,  which, 
moving  in  full  security,  as  conceiving 
Buonaparte  fully  employed  upon  an¬ 
other  military  line,  had  left  such  inter¬ 
vals  between  their  divisions  as  threaten¬ 
ed  to  enable  him  to  atf  ck,  overwhelm, 
and  defeat  them  separately  and  in  detail. 
The  Russian  General  Alsuiicff,  who, 
posted  at  Champeaubert,  formed  the 
connecting  link  between  the  advanced 
division  of  Sackeii,  to  which  he  acted 
as  rear  guard,  and  the  main  body  com¬ 
manded  by  Blucher  in  person,  was  the 
first  who  witnessed  this  tremendous 
apparition.  His  division  was,  after  a 
short  resistance,  surrounded,  defeated. 


and  dispersed  among  the  woods  and 
morasses,  leaving  all  their  guns,  and 
about  2000  prisoners,  includiing  their 
general  and  many  officers  affording 
in  all  the  first  considerable  advantage 
which  Buonaparte  had  gained  during 
the  campaign.  The  rearguard  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Sacken  being  thus  totally  defeated, 
Buonaparte  next  marched  against  his 
advanced  body,  having,  by  the  success 
he  had  already  obtained,  succeeded  in 
breaking  in  upon  the  Silesian  army’s 
line  of  march,  and  occupying  the  cause¬ 
way  between  their  main  body  and  ad¬ 
vance.  Leaving  Marmont  at  Etoges 
to  parry  any  attempts  which  might  be 
made  from  the  main  body  of  Blucher, 
then  near  Vertus,  to  assist  his  van¬ 
guard,  Buonaparte  followed  up  his 
success  against  the  corps  of  Sacken, 
the  rear  guard  of  which  he  had  thus 
destroyed.  It  appears  that  Sacken,  on 
hearing  of  the  misfortune  of  Alsufieff, 
had  halted  and  counter-marched,  with 
the  view  of  re-uniting  himself  to  Blu¬ 
cher  ;  but  the  army  of  Napoleon  was 
interposed  between  him  and  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Prince-marshal.  The 
armies  met  near  Montmi-  Feb.  11. 
rail,  where  the  Russians 
maintained  the  contest  for  almost  the 
whole  day  with  the  greatest  obstina¬ 
cy,  expecting  doubtless  that  Blucher 
would  speedily  appear  in  the  rear  of 
the  French.  But  evening  approached, 
when  Napoleon,  reinforced  with  his 
Old  Guard,  renewed  the  attack  with 
the  greatest  fury,  possessed  himself  of 
the  Russian  position  on  all  points,  and 
compelled  them  to  retreat  upon  the 
road  to  Chateau  Thierry,  with  the  loss 
of  5000  or  6000  men,  being  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  division  engaged.  Night 
covered  the  retreatof  the  RussiaDS,but 
a  close  pursuit  was  nextday  commenced 
and  persevered  in  till  the  retreating  and 
shattered  battalions  of  Sacken  arrived 
on  the  banks  of  the  Marne,  which  they 
found  themselves  obliged  to  recross  in 
the  presence  of  their  pursuers.  Here 
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they  met  an  unexpected  support  and 
reinforcement.  C^neral  York,  who 
had  advanced  as  far  toward  Paris  as 
Meaux,  had  turned  back  in  order  to 
support  the  division  of  Sacken,  and 
by  forced  marches  had  reached  Cha¬ 
teau  Thierry.  Prince  William  of  Prus¬ 
sia  lay  in  the  same  village  on  which  the 
flight  of  the  van-guard  was  directed, 
with  about  2000  men.  But  neither  of 
these  reinforcements  proved  adequate 
to  protect  the  retreat  of  Sacken,  or 
check  the  pursuit  of  Buonaparte  ;  and 
Prince  William  could  only  secure  his 
own  corps  and  the  remains  of  the  van¬ 
guard  by  destroying  the  bridge  over 
the  Marne  as  soon  as  the  fugitives,  or 
such  of  them  as  maintained  some  mi¬ 
litary  order,  had  accomplished  their 
passage.  War  now  assumed  its  most 
horrid  aspect.  The  scattered  and 
straggling  soldiers  of  Sacken’s  army, 
who  had  not  arrived  in  time  to  cross 
the  Marne,  being  by  the  destruction 
of  the  bridge  cut  off  from  the  means 
of  joining  their  retreating  army,  were 
at  every  point  assaulted  and  cut  off  by 
the  peasantry  ;  while  the  Russians  and 
Prussians,  before  continuing  their  re¬ 
treat  towards  Rheims,  in  the  height  of 
their  vengeful  resentment  for  the  dis¬ 
asters  of  their  comrades,  pillaged  the 
village  of  Chateau  Thierry,  with  every 
excess  of  violence. 

The  van-guard  of  the  army  of  Sile¬ 
sia  was  now  totally  defeated,  and  Mac¬ 
donald,  whom  they  had  driven  before 
them  to  Meaux,  was  enabled  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  his  turn,  and  place  himself 
in  communication  with  the  victorious 
army  of  his  master.  Napoleon,  having 
defeated  and  almost  destr^ed  the  van¬ 
guard  which  he  had  cut  off,  now  coun¬ 
termarched  his  forces,  and  moved  east¬ 
ward,  to  attack  and  overwhelm  the 
main  body  of  the  allies,  commanded  by 
Blucher  in  person.  That  indefatiga¬ 
ble  general  had  instantly  advanced  to¬ 
wards  Etoges  upon  hearing  of  the  en¬ 
gagement  at  Montmirail,  compelling 


Marmont,  with  the  corps  of  observa¬ 
tion  left  by  Buonaparte  to  watch  his 
motions,  to  retire  before  him.  Igno¬ 
rant  of  the  force  with  which  he  was 
about  to  measure  himself,  the  Prussian 
general  continued  to  press  forward, 
until,  in  the  open  and  uncultivated 
country,  he  suddenly  found  himself  in 
front  of  the  whole  army  of  Napoleon, 
flushed  with  their  victory  over  Sacken 
and  York.  To  stand  a  general  ac¬ 
tion  under  such  unequal  circumstances 
would  have  been  frenzy,  and  to  retreat 
through  an  open  country,  in  the  face 
of  an  active  and  enterprizing  enemy, 
requires  the  utmost  coolness  and  cou¬ 
rage,  both  on  the  part  of  the  general 
and  the  soldiers.  Blucher  instantly 
formed  his  infantry  into  solid  squares, 
defended  by  artillery  in  the  intervals, 
and  covered  by  cavalry  and  sharp¬ 
shooters  on  the  flanks  and  rear,  and 
then  commenced  his  retreat  by  alter¬ 
nate  divisions,  those  bodies  which  were 
in  march  to  the  rear  being  protected 
during  that  movement  by  the  fire  of 
such  as  stood  fast,  until  the  retreating 
masses  halted  and  formed,  and  covered 
in  their  turn  the  retreat  of  the  others. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  numbers  of  the 
French,  as  well  as  their  audacity,  in¬ 
creased  every  instant.  Their  cavalry 
was  60  numerous  that  they  charged 
six  of  the  Prussian  squares  at  the  same 
instant,  but  fortunately  without  ma¬ 
king  impression.  At  length  they  were 
augmented  to  the  number  of  8000 
horse,  and  thus  became^  enabled  to 
execute  their  manoeuvres  on  the  front, 
flanks,  and  even  on  the  rear  of  Blu- 
cher’s  army,  without  any  possibility 
of  restraint  from  about  three  regiments 
of  cavalry,  to  which  the  Prussian  force 
of  that  description  was  limited  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  though  exposed  to  be  char¬ 
ged  at  every  movement,  the  Prussians 
neither  lost  courage  nor  presence  of 
mind,  but,  keeping  their  ranks  and 
continuing  their  march,  maintained  at 
the  same  time  a  murderous  and  sus- 
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uined  fire  on  whatever  approached 
them.  The  French,  still  persevering 
in  their  attacks,  often  engaged  their 
cavalry  among  the  squares,  on  which 
occasions  they  were  exposed  to  cross* 
ing  fires,  and  sustained  much  loss.  In 
this  way  the  Prussians  had  retreated 
for  several  leagues,  fighting  every  step, 
their  columns  defended  by  a  constant 
rolling  fire,  and  vaulted  by  a  continual 
canopy  of  smoke,  when  about  sunset 
they  perceived  that  a  large  body  of 
French  cavalry,  which  bad  made  a  de* 
tour  round  their  flanks  and  gained 
their  rear,  now  occupied  and  cut  off 
the  line  of  their  retreat,  being  formed 
in  a  huge  solid  column  on  the  cause* 
way  and  on  its  sides,  threatening  a 
complete  interruption  to  their  passage. 
Marshal  Bluclier  was  now  completely 
lurrounded  ;  but,  without  losing  ei* 
ther  courage  or  confidence,  he  direct¬ 
ed  a  strong  body  of  infantry,  support¬ 
ed  by  artillery,  to  clear  his  retreat’  of 
this  formidable  obstacle,  while  the  rest 
of  his  army  continued  to  sustain,  as 
before,  the  redoubled  attacks  of  the 
French.  The  mass  of  cavalry  formed 
on  the  causeway  proved  unable  to  sup- 
ort  the  heavy  fire  of  grape  and  mus- 
etry  which  was  directed  against  them 
by  the  Prussians ;  they  retreated  to 
the  open  ground  on  the  sides  of  the 
causeway,  left  the  road  itself  open, 
and,  without  venturing  the  attacK  in 
front,  hich  their  position  had  at  first 
threatened,  they  confined  themselves 
to  repeated  charges  against  the  flank 
of  the  Silesian  emumns  as  they  march¬ 
ed  on.  Night  was  now  setting  in 
when  the  Prussians  reached  the  village 
of  Etoges  ;  but  here  also  the  French 
)>ad  been  beforehand  with  them,  ha¬ 
ving  sent  forward  a  body  of  infantry 
to  occupy  the  houses.  The  Prussians, 
though  with  considerable  loss,  forced 
their  way  by  dint  of  fighting  through 
this  obstacle  also,  and  at  length  reach¬ 
ed  the  position  of  Bergeres,  which 
they  had  left  in  the  morning.  Here, 


in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chalons,  Blu- 
cher  hoped  to  collect  the  remnants  of 
his  van-guard,  and  re-establish  the  re¬ 
sources  of  his  army.  If  the  Prussian 
veteran  had  lost  any  credit  by  the  too 
great  security  of  his  march,  it  was 
more  than  attoned  by  that  which  he 
gained  in  this  masterly  retreat,  where, 
with  one  grain  less  of  resolution  and 
steadiness  on  the  part  of  his  opponent, 
Buonaparte  would  have  totally  de¬ 
stroyed  the  main  body  of  the  Silesian 
army,  as  he  had  done  its  van-guard, 
under  Sac  ken ;  in  which  case  there  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  less  ad¬ 
venturous  army,  under  Prince  Schwart- 
zenberg,  would  have  renounced  the 
scheme  of  advancing  upon  Paris.  This 
expedition  of  the  Marne,  as  it  was 
called,  reflected  the  highest  honour  on 
the  enterprize  and  activity  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  as  well  as  on  the  inflexible  cou¬ 
rage  of  his  opponent. 

But  the  means  of  Napoleon  were  so 
insufficient  to  the  contest  he  had  to 
maintain,  that  he  could  not  gain  the 
brilliant  advantages  of  Montmirail  and 
Chateau  Thierry,  and  repulse  the  army 
of  Silesia  beyond  the  Marne,  without 
exposing  his  capital  to  risk  from  the 
movements  of  the  grand  army  of  the 
allies.  They  advanced  at  once  upon 
the  three  routes  of  Sens,  Nogent,  and 
Orleans.  Sens  was  desperately  de¬ 
fended  by  General  Alix,  one  of  Na¬ 
poleon’s  most  devoted  adherents,  and 
only  carried  by  repeated  assaults  by 
the  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtem- 
berg.  On  the  very  same  day,  Feb.  6. 
the  main  body  of  the  grand 
army  advanced  from  Troyes  upon  No¬ 
gent,  and  compelled  Victor,  whom 
Buonaparte  had  left  in  their  front,  to 
retreat  behind  the  Seine,  after  taking 
such  precautions  as  he  could  for  preser¬ 
ving  Nogent.  The  defence  was  direct¬ 
ed  by  General  Bourmont,  at  the  head 
of  about  1200  men.  As  there  were 
no  regular  fortifications,  the  streets 
were  barricaded,  the  houses  occupied 
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bf  musketry,  and  the  resistance  con¬ 
tinued  after  the  manner,  as  it  was  term¬ 
ed,  of  Zaragoza.  The  allies  lost  more 
than  1000  men  in  their  repeated  at¬ 
tempts  to  force  their  way  through  a 
town  where  every  house  seemed  to  be 
a  citadel.  We  must  repeat  the  same 
melancholy  tale  here  as  on  other  occa¬ 
sions.  The  town  was  set  on  fire  to 
dislodge  the  defendants, — the  parties 
fought  in  the  blazing  streets, — and,  to 
complete  the  ruin  of  Nogent,  the 
bridge,  which  had  been  mined  by  the 
French,  blew  up  with  a  terrible  ex¬ 
plosion  just  as  It  was  occupied  by  a 
body  of  Russians.  The  pleasant  vil- 
lage  of  Montereau,  where  there  is  a 
bridge  over  the  Seine,  was  occupied 
by  the  allies  with  less  resistance,  and 
the  passage  of  that  river  was  now  in 
the  power  of  the  grand  army.  The 
allied  monarchs  advanced  also  to  Pont- 
sur- Seine,  where  they  occupied  a  villa 
belonging  to  Buonaparte’s  mother  ; 
and  Victor,  exposed  to  this  overwhelm¬ 
ing  force,  was  obliged  to  continue  his 
retreat  to  Nangis.  It  was  here  that 
Schwartzenberg  learned  the  disaster 
of  Sacken,  and  was  apprised  that  Buo¬ 
naparte  was  following  up  his  advanta¬ 
ges  against  Blucher.  This  unexpected 
news  seems  to  have  paralysed  the  Aus¬ 
trian  general’s  intended  movement  in 
advance,  so  that,  instead  of  pressing 
upon  Paris,  from  which  he  was  but  50 
miles  distant,  hedispatched  forces  to  his 
right  towards  Provins,  in  order  to  ope¬ 
rate  on  Buonaparte’s  line  of  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  capital, — to  threaten 
his  rear,  and  thereby  interrupt  his  at¬ 
tacks  upon  the  army  of  Silesia.  Still, 
however,  the  demonstrations  of  his 
light  troops  announced  that  the  move¬ 
ment  of  Schwartzenberg  upon  Paris 
would  suddenly  be  resumed.  The  Pa¬ 
risians,  who  had  heard  the  successes 
of  Montmirail  magnified  tenfold  by  a 
slavish  press,  and  from  a  more  slavish 
pulpit,  and  who  had  beheld  the  more 
certain  evidence  of  Napoleon's  victories 


in  long  columns  of  Russian  prisoners 
and  captured  cannon,  had  conceived 
themselves  entirely  freed  from  the  dan- 

frers  of  invasion  ;  when  they  suddenly 
earned  that  Fontainbleau  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  Hun^rian  hussars,  and  that 
the  Russian  Tight  troops,  Cossacks, 
Baskirs,  and  Kalmouks,  were  spread¬ 
ing  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  Nan¬ 
gis, — tribes  whose  wild  and  savage  as¬ 
pect,  as  well  as  the  dreadful  and  ex¬ 
aggerated  accounts  of  their  ferocity, 
were  well  qualified  to  strike  terror 
into  the  inhabitants  of  a  polished  me¬ 
tropolis.  The  rapid  movements  of 
Napoleon  saved  them  for  the  time  from 
those  dreaded  guests. 

It  was  while  in  full  advance  after 
Blucher  that  Buonaparte  learned  the 
danger  which  threatened  his  capital. 
He  instantly  made  a  counter-march, 
and  by  a  forced  march  of  14  leagues 
reached  Mcaux  ;  and  on 
the  next  day  advanced  to  Feb,  15. 
Guignes,  where  Oudinot 
and  Victor  had  concentrated  the  forces 
which  were  retreating  before  the  army 
ol  Schwartzenberg.  Feeble  in  point 
of  numbers,  they  were  nevertheless 
formidable  in  discipline,  having  been 
lately  reinforced  by  a  part  of  the  French 
army  which  had  so  long  served  in 
Spain.  With  the  same  rapidity  and 
success  which  had  signalized  his  at¬ 
tack  upon  Sacken,  Napoleon  fell  upon 
a  detached  corps  of  cavalry,  part  of 
the  division  of  Witgenstein,  whom  he 
drove  from  Mormantwith  loss.  Wredc 
next,  with  two  Bavarian  divisions,  suT- 
tained  the  storm  of  a  sudden  attack, 
but  he  made  good  his  ground  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  Nemours,  surround¬ 
ed  by  the  Cossacks,  was  compelled  to 
open  its  gates.  The  vexation  of  Buo¬ 
naparte  exhaled  itself  in  his  bulletins 
in  charges  against  his  officers  and  ge¬ 
nerals,  without  sparing  even  the  mar¬ 
shals.  It  has  been  thought  that  these 
imprudent  ebullitions  of  spleen  went 
some  length  in  alienating  from  his  scr- 
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vice  those  who  felt  themselves  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  his  caprice  and  ill  temper.  To 
thirking  men,  who  had  studied  the 
conduct  of  this  singular  personage  in 
like  circumstances,  such  indnlgences  of 
vindictive  impatience  and  ill  humour 
argued  the  extreme  difficulties  of  the 
situation  in  which  he  found  himself. 
But  they  corresponded  better  with  the 
pettishness  of  a  spoiled  child  of  for¬ 
tune,  than  the  magnanimity  of  a  chief, 
supporting  by  his  solitary  exertions  a 
falling  empire,  and  may  be  numbered 
among  the  instances  of  meanness  and 
personal  spleen  which  lowered  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Napoleon  even  in  his  proud¬ 
est  moments. 

Displacing  Oudinot,  whose  mo¬ 
tions  he  stigmatized  for  want  of  cele¬ 
rity,  and  naming  Girard  at  the  head 
of  his  division,  Napoleon  proceeded 
with  his  whole  army  to  the  attack  of 
Moutereau,  the  principal  passage  over 
the  Seine.  The  same  ill-judged  sys¬ 
tem  of  dislocation  on  the  part  of  the 
allies,  which  during  this  campaign  af¬ 
forded  him  so  many  advantages,  had 
left  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemberg 
to  defend  this  important  post  with 
only  2O,000  men,  and  without  any 
plan  for  supporting  him  by  the  rest 
of  the  immense  army  of  Schwartzen- 
berg.  If  ever  the  celebrated  fable 
of  the  bundle  of  arrows  could  be  re¬ 
commended  to  the  consideration  of  a 
council  of  war,  it  would  have  been 
must  important  to  those  of  the  allies 
during  this  campaign  of  Paris.  Ha¬ 
ving  only  the  limited  force  we  have 
mentioned  to  oppose  80,000  men,  to 
which  number  Napoleon’s  army  had 
been  increased  by  his  junction  with  the 
divisions  of  Victor  and  Oudinot,  the 
Piince  Royal,  after  a  gallant 
Feb.  1 8.  defence,  was  obliged  to  yield 
up  the  post  of  Montere.iu, 
without  even  having  it  in  his  pcwer  to 
dtstroy  the  bridge.  He  lost  about 
1800  men  and  some  cannon,  and  his 
disasters  were  increased  by  the  inha¬ 


bitants  of  Montereau  firing  upon  his 
troops  from  their  windows  as  they  re¬ 
treated  through  the  town.  This  dex¬ 
terous  and  masterly  manoeuvre,  by 
which  Buonaparte  attained  command 
of  the  passage  of  the  Seine,  and  de¬ 
feated  with  loss  a  strong  division  of 
the  grand  army  of  the  allies  while  the 
others  were  almost  within  hearing  of 
the  cannonade,  reflected  the  hipest 
lustre  on  his  arms ;  and  the  joy  of  the 
Parisians  was  in  proportion  to  the  ter¬ 
ror  with  which  they  had  watched  the 
progress  of  Schwartzenberg^s  army. 
Saved,  as  they  supposed,  from  the  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  being  delivered  up  to 
pillage,  public  opinion  experienced  a 
strong  revulsion  in  Buonaparte’s  fa¬ 
vour,  and  there  was  a  general  disposi¬ 
tion  to  rally  around  an  emperor  whose 
genius  seemed  fully  to  supply  the  ina¬ 
dequacy  of  his  means,  and  who  had  re¬ 
peatedly  checked  and  defeated,  in  par¬ 
tial  actions,  two  invading  armies,  each 
of  which  was  numerically  superior  to 
his  own.  The  spirit  of  the  French  sol¬ 
diery  revived  also  with  their  success, 
and  the  disasters  of  the  two  preceding 
campaigns  were  forgotten.  “  One 
other  an^air  like  that  of  Montereau,” 
was  their  common  expression,  “  and 
the  invaders  must  retire  beyond  the 
Rhine.”  Yet  this  success,  like  that 
of  Montmirail,  however  animating  to 
the  mind  of  the  public  and  of  the 
army,  brought  with  it  no  solid  or  de¬ 
cisive  consequences.  Napoleon,  after 
gaining  what  might  be  called  a  bloody 
skirmish,  was  still  surrounded  by  ene¬ 
mies,  who  seemed  to  multiply  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  losses  ;  and  the  fur¬ 
ther  beneficial  effects  of  the  battle  of 
Montereau  arose  rather  from  its  opera- 
tion  on  the  councils  of  the  allies,  than 
from  any  real  military  advantage  which 
it  afforded  to  the  French  ruler. 

So  soon  as  the  arrival  of  Napoleon 
in  force,  and  his  success  at  Montereau, 
reached  the  head  quarters  of  the  allied 
sovereigns,  the  grand  army  commen- 
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ced  their  retreat  by  Nogent  to  Troyes, 
covered  by  their  numerous  cavalry. 
It  appears  to  have  been  their  policy, 
founded  perhaps  on  habitual  fear  of 
his  power  and  talents,  to  give  Buona¬ 
parte  no  opportunity  to  %ht  a  deci¬ 
sive  battle,  or  strike  a  grand  blow,  but 
to  wear  out  his  resources  by  laying 
him  under  the  necessity  of  making  the 
most  wasteful  and  harassing  marches, 
and  engaging  in  a  continued  series  of 
bloody  and  indecisive  skirmishes.  The 
extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies 
in  an  exhausted  country  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  such  numerous  forces,  had 
also  its  share  in  influencing  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  allies  when  the  retreat  from 
Nogent  was  resolved  upon.  Still, 
however,  in  adopting  this  plan  of  pro¬ 
tracted  warfare,  they  seem  to  have  laid 
out  of  consideration  several  very  im¬ 
portant  points.  They  did  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  keep  in  view  the  discourage¬ 
ment  sustained  by  their  soldiers,  who 
could  not  but  observe  in  their  councils 
a  caution  approaching  to  timidity ;  nor 
did  they  give  sufficient  weight  to  the 
corresponding  enthusiasm,  which,  ani- 
mating  the  mllowers  of  Buonaparte, 
was  likely  soon  to  communicate  itself 
to  the  mass  of  the  French  people,  who, 
having  awoke  from  their  first  panic,had 
discovered  that  the  Cossacks  were  mor¬ 
tal  men,  not  demons,  and  that  the  rapid 
and  skilful  movements  of  their  empe¬ 
ror  gave  him  the  advantage,  even  of 
numbers,  wherever  he  fought,  though 
his  forces,  considered  in  the  grand 
Kale,  were  so  unequal  to  those  of  the 
allies. 

Sensible,  perhaps,  of  these  truths. 
Prince  Schwartzenberg  now  sought  to 
unite  his  army  with  that  of  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  Blucher,  which,  already  re¬ 
posed,  recruited,  and  reunited  with  the 
corps  of  York  and  of  Sacken,  advan¬ 
ced  from  Chalons  to  Arcis-  sur-P Aube, 
while  the  grand  army,  retreating  upon 
Troyes,  thus  took  measures  to  concen¬ 


trate  the  whole  allied  force.  This 
movement  was  completed  by  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Prussian  vanguard  to 
Mery,  a  town  situated  upon  the  Seine, 
to  the  north-east  of  Troyes,  to  which 
the  allied  monarchs  had  transferred 
their  head-quarters.  Determined  again 
to  break  the  communication  re-esta¬ 
blished  between  the  two  allied  armies 
by  these  movements,  Buonaparte,  ad¬ 
vancing  from  Nogent,  made  a  sudden 
and  desperate  attack  on  the  post  of 
Meiyr,  which  might  be  considered  as 
their  point  of  connection.  The  town, 
as  usual,  was  burnt,  and  the  Prus¬ 
sians  were  dislodged  before  they  could 
destroy  the  bridge.  But  just  as  hit 
vanguard  sustained  this  check,  the 
heads  of  the  columns  composing  Blu- 
cher’s  main  body,  appeared  advancing 
to  their  support,  forced  themselves 
into  the  town,  and  set  Are  to  the 
bridge,  which,  though  of  wood,  was 
not  readily  consumed.  The  blazing 
passage  was  then  disputed  by  the 
sharp-shooters  on  each  side,  while  the 
burning  planks  and  beams  cracked  and 
gave  way  around  them.  At  length  the 
French  once  mere  regained  the  pass¬ 
age,  and  making  good  their  entrance 
into  the  village,  occupied  it  with  three 
battalions,  wWh  they  endeavoured  te 
protect  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  bank.  Blucher,  at  first  believing 
that  the  whole  French  army  was  cross¬ 
ing  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  attack,  had  drawn  off  into  tlie 
plain  to  expect  it.  But  observing 
that  Buonaparte's  fire  was  only  in¬ 
tended  to  divert  his  attention  from 
the  isolated  battalions  stationed  in 
Mery,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine, 
the  Prussian  general  renewed  the  at¬ 
tack  upon  that  village,  forced  his  way 
into  it,  and  destroyed  the  greater  part 
of  the  French,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few,  who  effected  their  retreat  by  the 
half-demolished  bridge.  The  loss  up¬ 
on  both  sides  might  be  nearly  equal. 
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but  the  Prussians,  who  retained  final 
possession  of  the  village,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  had  the  best  of  the 
affair  of  Merv. 

As  Napoleon  bad  failed  in  esta¬ 
blishing  a  position  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Seine,  there  now  remained  no 
obstacle  to  the  union  between  the  two 
armies  of  the  allies,  when  news  arrived 
from  the  south  of  France,  which,  join¬ 
ed  to  the  hardihood  of  Buonaparte's 
late  offensive  movements,  determined 
the  Austrian  general  to  retreat  from 
Troyes,  and  fall  back  upon  the  line  of 
communication  with  the  frontiers,  by 
which  his  reserves  and  resources  were 
advancing.  The  tidings  which  deter¬ 
mined  this  retrograde  movement  were 
those  of  the  great  increase  of  Marshal 
Augereau’s  army,  strengthened  by 
troops  recalled  from  Spain,  and  which, 
now  moving  from  Lyons,  threatened 
to  occupy  the  departments  of  the 
Doubs,  the  Saonne,  and  the  Voges, 
to  raise  the  peasantry  in  mass  and  to 
intercept  the  communications  of  the 
grand  army  with  the  friendly  frontier 
from  which  it  bad  advanced.  This  in¬ 
telligence  occasioned  Prince  Scliwart- 
zenberg  to  dispatch  General  Bianchi, 
with  li^iOOO  men,  to  reinforce  the  allied 
troops  at  Dijon,  and  preserve  the  com¬ 
munications;  and  it  seems  likewise  to 
have  determined  the  allied  monarchs  to 
evacuate  Troyes.  We  have  understood 
also,  that  the  wasted  and  exhausted 
country  around  was  no  longer  able  to 
support  such  numerous  armies,  and 
that  the  fear  of  want  had  its  share  in 
compelling  the  grand  army  to  fall 
back  upon  that  line  by  which  its  sup¬ 
plies  were  advancing  from  Germany. 
These  reasons  weighed  with  peculiar 
force  in  the  councils  of  Austria,  a  na¬ 
tion  proverbially  slow  to  receive  new 
impressions,  and  whose  generals,  still 
faithful  to  the  old  principles  of  the  mi¬ 
litary  art,  are  feverishly  anxious  on  the 
subject  of  interruption  to  their  line  of 


communication.  The  Austrian  sol¬ 
diers,  less  sensible  of  these  scientific 
reasons  for  that  disheartening  move¬ 
ment,  murmured  loudly  against  the 
order  of  retreat,  and  were  seen  to  tear 
from  their  caps  the  green  boughs  with 
which  they  were  usually  decorated, 
and  to  trample  upon  them,  as  if  they 
had  ceased  to  be  emblems  of  honour 
and  triumph. 

The  retreat  of  the  grand  army  from 
Troyes  had  already  commenced,  when 
large  bodies  of  cavalry  appearing  upon 
the  heights  of  Pavilion,  near  the  city, 
announced  that  Napoleon,  having  left 
a  corps  opposite  to  Mery,  to  observe 
the  motions  of  the  army  of  Silesia,  had 
led  his  whole  army  towards  Troyes,  to 
witness  in  person  its  evacuation  by  his 
brother  monarchs  and  his  father-in- 
law.  The  manoeuvre  was  executed 
with  great  order  and  precision.  Gene¬ 
ral  Wolkman  being  left  in  the  town 
with  a  strong  rear-guard  of  2000  men. 
The  allied  generals  sent  a  flag  of  truce, 
requesting  that  Napoleon  would  per¬ 
mit  this  corps  to  retire  unmolested,  in 
order  that  the  town  might  escape  the 
horrors  to  which  it  must  otherwise  be 
exposed.  He  refused  this  request  with 
disdain,  and  commenced  a  dreadful  can¬ 
nonade,  which  was  answered  b}  the 
allies.  The  defenders,  to  prevent  the 
assailants  from  sheltering  themselves 
in  the  suburbs,  began  to  throw  bombs. 
The  suburbs  of  this  fine  town  were 
soon  blazing.  The  French  continued 
through  the  night  desperate  and  fruit¬ 
less  attempts  to  carry  the  place.  In 
the  morning  the  defenders  prepared  to 
evacuate  the  town,  and  Buonaparte 
received  a  message  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  Francis,  conjuring  him,  for 
the  sake  of  the  citizens,  not  to  molest 
Wolkman  in  his  retreat.  He  readily 
promised  that  he  would  not  enter  the 
place  till  noon ;  but  no  sooner  was  the 
Austrian  officer  returned,  than  Buona¬ 
parte  pushed  his  troops  into  the  place 
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by  a  postern  gate«  which  the  citizens 
delivered  up  to  him,  and  encouraged 
the  inhabitants  to  fire  upon  the  re* 
treating  Bavarians  from  the  lanes, 
roofs,  and  windows  of  the  houses.  In 
this  manner  the  allies  sustained  some 
loss  ;  but  it  must  chiefly  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  Napoleon’s  policy,  to  in¬ 
volve  the  people  themselves  io  direct 
hostility  with  the  allies,  and  thus  iden¬ 
tify  their  cause  with  his  own. 

Buonaparte  signalized  his  entry  in¬ 
to  the  capital  of  Champagne,  by  one 
of  those  acts  of  mean  and  individual 
vengeance,  which  often  sullied  his  mili¬ 
tary  honours.  “  Where,”  he  said  with 
eagerness  “  are  the  five  persons  who 
have  dared  to  wear  the  decorations  of 
St  Louis  ?” — “  Your  majesty  is  misin¬ 
formed,”  answered  the  municipal  officer 
whom  he  addressed,  “  there  are  but 
two.”— Let  them  be  instantly  arrest¬ 
ed  The  Marquis  des  Widranges,  one 
of  the  intended  victims,  was  in  England, 
hut  the  Chevalier  de  Gouault,  whom 
the  ill-advised  entreaties  of  his  friends 
and  family  had  detained  from  accom¬ 
panying  the  Austrians  in  their  retreat, 
was  instantly  dragged  before  a  military 
commission.  Short  and  sure  as  are 
the  decisions  of  such  a  body,  they  did 
not  in  the  present  case  keep  pace  with 
the  vengeful  impatience  of  the  Corsi¬ 
can.  An  hour  had  hardly  elapsed, 
when  an  officer  entered  the  hall  where 
they  held  their  sitting,  and  demanded 
if  sentence  was  pronounced — he  was 
answered  that  the  court  were  about  to 
vote — “  You  roust  abridge  the  forms,” 
said  the  messenger,  **  it  is  the  emper* 
or’s  commands  that  he  be  instantly 
executed.”  This  intended  cruelty 
shocked  all  who  heard  it ;  even  the 
proprietor  of  the  house  where  Buona* 
parte  held  his  head-quarters,  ventured 
to  hint  to  him  that  a  day  of  triumph 
should  be  a  day  of  mercy.  *'  Be¬ 
gone  !*'  said  the  despot  with  a  gloomy 
look,  «  you  forget  to  whom  you 


speak.’* — The  unfortunate  De  Gou- 
ault  met  his  fate  with  great  firmness— 
he  refused  to  have  his  eyes  bandaged, 
declared  that  he  died  loyal  to  the  king, 
gave  himself  the  order  for  the  soldiers 
to  fire,  and  died  exclaiming,  Vive  le 
Roil  The  firmness  of  the  victim,  and 
the  relentlessness  of  the  despot,  exci¬ 
ted  feelings  in  many  respects  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  Buonaparte. 
The  dregs  of  the  populace,  armed 
with  pikes  and  cutlasses,  instigated  to 
acts  of  violence,  and  inflamed  with  the 
thirst  of  spoil,  certainly  did  welcome 
Napoleon  as  a  congenial  ruler ;  but  in 
the  brows  of  the  higher  classes,  dejec¬ 
tion  and  terror  were  plainly  visible. 
The  death  of  Gouault  was  followed  by 
a  decree,  inflicting  the  same  punish¬ 
ment  upon  all  who  should  wear  de¬ 
corations  bestowed  by  the  Bourbons, 
and  upon  all  emigrants  who  should  ac¬ 
company  the  invaders  in  their  expedi¬ 
tion.  Buonaparte  had  hitherto,  in  the 
course  of  his  reign,  avoided  all  men¬ 
tion  or  allusion  to  the  royal  family  ; 
the  time  and  circumstances  under  which 
he  placed  his  own  claims,  in  such  san¬ 
guinary  opposition  to  theirs,  were  the 
more  likely  to  call  men’s  attention  to 
the  difference  between  them.  In  the 
meantime  the  pertinacity  of  Blucher 
had  prepared  new  work  for  the  acti¬ 
vity  of  Napoleon. 

The  army  of  Silesia  was  hardly  re¬ 
lieved  from  Buonaparte’s  presence  at 
Mery,  than  Blucher  made  a  movement 
to  the  flank  on  Sezanne,  in  order  to 
crush  Marshal  Macdonald’s  division, 
which  was  there  stationed.  That  ge¬ 
neral,  with  the  promptitude  which  had 
distinguished  him  during  his  military 
career,  effected  his  retreat  upon  Ferte 
Gauchere,  pursued  by  Blucher,  and 
thus,  by  a  sort  of  military  see-saw, 
which  was  repeated  more  than  once  in 
the  course  of  the  campaign,  one  army 
of  the  allies  was  again  advancing  upon 
Paris,  while  the  other  retreated  before 
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Napoleon.  A  skilful  demonstration 
towards  Meaux,had  theeffectof  alarm¬ 
ing  the  French  troops  under  Mortier 
and  Marmont,  who,  abandoning  their 
stations  on  the  Marne,  hastened  to 
concentrate  their  forces  upon  that 
town,  and  left  Blucher  the  opportunity 
of  establishing  a  bridge  upon  the 
Marne,  and  thus  commanding  both 
its  banks,  while  he  awaited  the  power¬ 
ful  succours  which  advanced  from  the 
north  by  Laon  and  Rheims. 

Here  therefore  we  must  leave  the 
armies  which  were  contending  in  the 
interior  of  France,  in  order  to  retrace 
those  movements  upon  the  frontiers, 
which,  though  operating  at  a  distance, 
united  at  once  to  reinforce  the  invading 
armies,  and  to  cripple  Napoleon’s 
means  of  defence.  It  is  difficult  for 
the  inhabitants  of  a  peaceful  territory 
to  picture  to  themselves  the  miseries 
sustained,  in  the  meanwhile,  by  the 
country  which  formed  the  theatre  of 
this  sanguinary  contest.  While  Buo¬ 
naparte,  like  a  tiger  hemmed  in  by 
hounds  and  hunters,  now  menaced  one 
of  his  foes,  now  sprung  furiously  upon 
another,  and,  while  his  rapid  move¬ 
ments  disconcerted  and  dismayed  them, 
remained  still  unable  to  destroy  the  in¬ 
dividual  whom  he  had  assailed,  lest  he 
should  afford  a  fatal  advantage  to  those 
who  were  disengaged, — the  scene  of 
this  desultory  warfare  was  laid  waste 
in  the  most  merciless  manner.  The 
soldiers,  driven  to  desperation  by  rapid 
marches  through  roads  blocked  with 
snow,  or  trodden  into  swamps,  became 
reckless  and  pitiless  ;  and,  straggling 
from  their  columns  in  all  directions, 
committed  every  species  of  excess  up¬ 
on  the  inhabitants.  The  peasants,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  fled  to  caves, 
quanies,  and  woods,  where  the  latter 
were  starved  to  death  by  the  incle¬ 
mency  of  the  season  and  want  of  sus¬ 
tenance,  and  the  former,  collecting 
into  small  bodies,  increased  the  terrors 


of  war  by  pillaging  the  convoys  of 
both  armies,  attacking  small  parties  of 
all  nations,  and  cutting  off  the  sick, 
the  wounded,  and  the  stragglers.  The 
repeated  advance  and  retreat  of  the 
different  contending  parties,  exaspera¬ 
ted  these  evils.  Every  fresh  band  of 
plunderers  which  arrived,  was  savagely 
eager  after  spoil,  in  proportion  as  the 
gleanings  became  scarce.  In  the  words 
of  scripture,  what  the  locust  left  was 
devoured  by  the  palmer-worm — what 
escaped  the  Baskirs  and  Kirgas  of 
the  Wolga  and  Caspian,  was  seized  by 
the  half-clad  and  hal^starved  conscripts 
of  Napoleon,  whom  want,  hardship, 
and  an  embittered  spirit,  rendered  as 
careless  of  the  ties  oi  country  and  lan¬ 
guage,  as  the  others  were  indifferent 
to  the  general  claims  of  humanity. 
The  towns  and  villages,  which  were 
the  scenes  of  actual  conflict,  were  fre¬ 
quently  burnt  to  the  ground ;  and 
this  not  only  in  the  course  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  importance  which  we  have 
detailed,  but  in  consequence  of  innu¬ 
merable  skirmishes  fought  in  different 
points,  which  had  no  influence  indeed 
upon  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  but 
increased  incalculably  the  distress  of 
the  invaded  country,  by  extending  the 
terrors  of  battle,  with  fire,  famine,  and 
slaughter  for  its  accompaniments,  in¬ 
to  the  most  remote  and  sequestered 
districts.  The  woods  afforded  no 
concealment,  the  churches  no  sanctu¬ 
ary,  even  the  grave  itself  gave  no  co¬ 
ver  to  the  relics  of  mortality.  The 
villages  were  every  where  burnt,  the 
farms  wasted  and  pillaged,  the  abodes 
of  man,  and  all  that  bdongs  to  peace¬ 
ful  industry  and  domestic  comfort, 
desolated  and  destroyed.  Wolves,  and 
other  savage  animals,  increased  fear¬ 
fully  in  the  districts  which  had  been 
laid  waste  with  ferocity  congenial  to 
their  own.  Thus  were  the  evils  which 
France  had  inflicted  with  an  unsparing 
hand  upon  Spain,  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
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almost  every  European  nation,  tern*  principle  and  law,  taught  the  united 
bly  retaliate  within  a  few  leagues  of  nations  of  Europe  to  repell  its  aggres* 
her  own  metropolis  ;  and  such  were  sions  by  means  yet  more  formidable 
the  consequences  of  a  system,  which,  than  those  which  had  been  used  in 
assuming  military  force  for  its  sole  supporting  them. 
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defection  of  Murat  from  Buonaparte,  and  Successes  of  the  Allies.— Augereau 
u  derated  and  Lyons  taken. — Conduct  of  the  Crown  Ptince  of  Sweden. — 
Campaign  in  Flanders — Battle  of  Merxen — Antwerp  bombarded — Attempt 
on  Bergen-op-Zoom. — Advance  of  IVinzengerode  and  Bulow  from  Flanders 
into  France. — Campaign  of  the  South  of  France. — Buonaparte  enters  into  a 
Treaty  toith  Ferdinand  Spain,  but  the  Cortes  and  Regency  refuse  to 
ratify  it. — The  French  evacuate  Catalonia,  but  not  without  Loss. — Con- 
smracy  <f  the  Romlists  in  favour  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. — Intrigues  of 
Talleyrand  and  the  Constitutionalists. — Hesitation  (f  the  Allies  to  recognize 
the  Claims  Louis  XV I II. — Monsieur,  with  the  Dukes  of  Angouleme 
and  Berri,  leave  England  for  France.— Monsieur  favourably  received  in 
Franche  Compte,  but  discountenanced  by  the  Austrians. — The  Duke  d*  An¬ 
gouleme  arrives  in  Gascony,  and  communicates  with  La  Roche  Jaguelein — 
IVellington  resolves  to  advance — Dislodges  Soult  from  his  fortified  Camp 
at  Bayonne, — and  D  feats  him  at  Orthes. — The  French  again  defeated  near 
Acres. — General  Hope  crosses  the  Adour. — Field-Marshal  Hereford  is  de¬ 
tached  upon  Bourdeaux — Received  with  Enthusiasm — The  Mayor  and  Inha¬ 
bitants  declare  for  the  Bourbons— Apprehensions  on  their  Account  in  Eng¬ 
land. 


\\  HiLE  Napoleon  struggled  to  pre* 
serve  his  capital,  and  combatted  despe* 
rately  for  his  very  existence  as  a  ruler, 
those  detached  conquests  upon  the 
frontiers,  which  in  other  times  had 
been  the  scenes  of  his  campaigns  and 
victories,  were  gradually  falling  in¬ 
to  the  power  of  the  allies,  thus  ena- 
bling  them  to  draw  reinforcements  to 
their  invading  armies,  and  otherwise 
influencing  the  Parisian  campaign.  To 
preserve  order  in  this  part  of  our  his¬ 
tory,  we  shall  treat  separately  of  the 
events  of  the  war  in  Italy,  in  Belgium, 
and  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  closing 
our  account  of  what  relates  to  each 
frontier  by  marking  its  operation  on 
:  he  main  issue  of  the  war. 


•  The  defence  of  Italy  had  been  con¬ 
fided  by  Buonaparte  to  Eugene  Beau- 
harnois,  the  son  of  the  Ex-Empresi 
Josephine,  with  the  title  of  viceroy  of 
that  kingdom.  This  trust  could  not, 
personally  speaking,  have  been  confer¬ 
red  more  worthily  ;  but  it  was  impo¬ 
litic,  as  increasing  the  disgust  which 
Joachim  Murat,  the  revolutionary  king 
of  Naples,  already  entertained  against 
his  brother-in-law  Napoleon.  Risen 
from  the  lowest  rank  of  society,  and 
distinguished  by  personal  bravery  and 
audacity  in  the  held  of  battle,  Murat 
was  a  man  of  limited  capacity,  little 
information,  and  unbounded  vanity. 
I  n  war,  he  was  distinguished  rather  by 
the  qualities  of  a  daring  soldier  than 
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those  of  a  successful  general ;  in  peace, 
bis  attachment  to  the  frivolities  of  dress 
and  exterior  decoration,  indicated  an 
inferior  understanding  and  trifling  dis¬ 
position.  To  Buonaparte  he  was  re¬ 
commended  as  the  unscrupulous  exe¬ 
cutioner  of  whatever  measures  were 
calculated  to  support  his  domination, 
amongst  which  it  is  sufficient  to  men¬ 
tion  the  execrable  murder  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Madrid  on  ^th  May,  1808. 
During  the  campaign  of  Russia,  Mu¬ 
rat  began  to  decline  in  Buonaparte’s 
regard,  and  appears  even  then  to  have 
looked  round  for  some  means  of  se¬ 
curing  himself  on  the  throne  of  Naples, 
independently  of  his  brother-in-law’s 
alliance.  The  discord  between  them 
came  to  a  head  when  Murat’s  division 
of  cavalry  was  surprised  and  defeated 
by  the  Cossacks,  previous  to  Buona¬ 
parte’s  evacuation  of  Moscow.  It  was 
then  that  Murat,  assuming  an  air  of  in¬ 
dependence,  offered  to  the  Russian  ge¬ 
neral  to  withdraw  the  Neapolitan  for¬ 
ces,  on  condition  that  a  separate  truce 
should  be  concluded  with  him  in  hischa- 
racter  of  King  of  Naples.  This  propo¬ 
sal  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  a  gross 
attempt  to  impose  upon  the  credulity 
of  Russia;  yet  after  incidents  have 
shewn  that  there  was  something  more 
serious  in  Murat’s  proposal,  and  that 
even  tlien  he  meditated  desertion  from 
the  cause  of  Napoleon.  Still  confi¬ 
dence  was  not  entirely  broken  between 
them,  if  it  can  be  termed  a  serious 
mark  of  it,  that,  on  quitting  the  wrecks 
of  his  army  in  Poland,  Buonaparte 
consigned  to  Murat,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  the  task  of  conducting  these 
shattered  and  broken  forces  to  some 
point  of  safety.  But  he  had  scarcely 
assumed  this  delegated  command  be¬ 
fore  he  was  deprived  of  it  in  the  most 
insulting  manner  by  an  imperial  de¬ 
cree,  which,  while  it  superseded  Mu¬ 
rat  and  placed  Eugene  Beauhamois  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  assigned  the  in¬ 
ferior  capacity  of  the  former  as  a  rea¬ 


son  for  the  change.  Murat,  as  was  to 
have  been  expected,  after  so  gratui¬ 
tous  an  insult,  quitted  the  French  ar¬ 
my,  and  returned  to  his  capital  of  Na¬ 
ples. 

From  this  period  Murat  carried  on 
negociations  with  Austria,  and  an¬ 
nounced  his  defection  from  the  conti¬ 
nental  system  by  opening  his  Italian 
ports  to  the  commerce  of  England. 
Still,  however,  nursing  vague  ideas  of 
ambition,  which  he  had  neither  pru¬ 
dence  to  relinquish  nor  talents  to  re¬ 
alize,  he  continued  a  secret  negocia- 
tion  with  Buonaparte  and  Beauhar- 
nois,  in  which  he  stipulated,  as  the 
price  of  returning  fidelity,  the  addition 
of  Tuscany  and  the  Roman  states  to 
his  kingdom  of  Italy.  Not  even  the 
approaching  crisis  of  his  fate  could  in¬ 
duce  Buonaparte  to  take  conciliatory 
measures  with  his  relation.  The  de¬ 
mands  of  Murat  were  haughtily  re¬ 
jected,  and  he  became  from  necessity 
more  serious  in  his  treaty  with  the  al¬ 
lies.  The  mediation  of  Austria  ex¬ 
tracted  from  Britain  a  reluctant  ac¬ 
quiescence  in  the  terms  which  he  pro¬ 
posed.  It  is  believed  the  latter  state 
did  not  see  with  pleasure  the  central 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean  left  under 
the  authority  of  a  revolutionary  poten¬ 
tate  ;  but  she  did  finally  acquiesce  in 
the  guarantee  granted  to  Murat  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  terms 
of  his  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  court 
of  Vienna,  where  his  pretensions  on  An¬ 
cona  and  the  Marches  of  Campagna 
were  recognized,  and  he  became  bound 
to  supply,  in  return,  an  auxiliary  army 
of  30,000  men.  His  defection  ruined 
all  chance  which  Eugene  Beauhamois 
might  otherwise  have  had  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  diversion  in  Italy  in  favour  of 
Napoleon.  The  French  army,  after 
various  actions,  which  will  be  more 
particularly  mentioned  in  our  account 
of  the  affairs  of  Italy,  was  forced  to 
retreat  upon  the  line  of  ihe  Adige, 
and,  without  any  military  incidents  of 
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consequence,  became  altogether  isola- 
lated  and  paralysed.  It  has  been  usu* 
ally  supposed  that  Murat  was  more 
anxious  to  observe  the  letter  of  his 
treaty,  than  sincerely  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  the  allies.  His  conduct  ex> 
hibited  symptoms  of  procrastination 
and  indecision,  and,  like  weak  men  in 
similar  circumstances,  although  he  did 
enough  seriously  to  injure  the  cause  of 
France,  yet  his  efforts  were  attended 
with  an  obvious  reluctance  and  hesita¬ 
tion,  which  deprived  them  of  merit  in 
the  suspicious  eyes  of  his  new  allies. 
Meantime,  in  the  neutralization  of 
Eugene  Beauharnois,  the  confederates 
reaped  the  most  important  advantages 
which  could  have  been  expected  from 
the  secession  of  Murat.  Buonaparte, 
therefore,  was  cut  off  from  all  hope 
of  assistance  from  those  Italian  states 
over  which  he  still  retained  a  nominal 
dominion.  This,  with  the  counter¬ 
revolution  in  Savoy,  and  similar  move¬ 
ments  among  the  states  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  limited  Buonaparte’s  resources 
on  the  south-eastern  frontier  to  those 
which  could  be  derived  from  France 
herself,  and  shut  that  door  through 
which  he  had  so  often  transferred  the 
war  into  the  north  of  Italy,  and  thence 
into  the  Austrian  provinces. 

On  the  north-eastern  frontier  an¬ 
other  soldier  of  fortune,  on  whose  head 
the  Revolution  had  placed  a  crown, 
held  a  line  of  conduct  not  altogether 
dissimilar  to  that  of  Murat  in  Italy. 

We  are  far  from  placing  either  the 
title  or  talents  of  Murat  on  a  level 
with  those  of  Bernadotte.  The  for¬ 
mer  owed  his  crown  to  the  sword  of 
his  brother-in-law  ;  the  latter  was  call¬ 
ed  to  the  regal  succession  of  Sweden 
by  a  solemn  resolution  of  the  diet  of 
that  kingdom ;  adopted  doubtless  with 
the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  French 
ruler,  or  of  sheltering  themselves  from 
his  indignation,  but  uninfluenced  ei¬ 
ther  by  violence  or  direct  solicitation. 
Murat’s  praise-worthy  qualities  were 


limited  to  courage  and  activity  in  the 
fleld  of  battle,  whereas  Bernadotte  had 
shown  the  talents  both  of  a  general 
and  statesman.  Yet,  both  children  of 
the  Revolution,  and  both  natives  of 
France,  their  situation  has  some  re¬ 
semblance,  and  both  were  in  some 
degree  objects  of  jealousy  to  these 
who  accounted  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  system  of  general  ra¬ 
pine  and  violation  of  the  ancient 
rights  both  of  the  rulers  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  which  it  had  introduced,  to  be  the 
original  moving  cause  of  all  the  com¬ 
plicated  evils  which  had  for  so  many 
years  afflicted  Europe.  There  had 
been  also,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden,  a  certain  degree  of 
hesitation  at  the  outset  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1813,  and  to  his  withdrawing 
the  Swedish  garrison  from  Hamburgh, 
in  the  spring  of  that  year,  it  was  ow¬ 
ing  that  that  unfortunate  city  fell  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  the  French.  When 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
united  forces,  entitled  the  Army  of  the 
North  of  Germany,  Bernadotte  acted 
with  spirit  and  energy  ;  and,  although 
it  was  observed,  that  he  cautiouuy 
avoided  exposing  his  Swedish  forces, 
where  opportunities  occurred  to  em¬ 
ploy  others,  upon  services  of  danger, 
et  no  charge  could  be  brought  against 
im  during  the  campaign  of  1813,  of 
indifference  to  the  common  cause,  and 
he  is  acknowledged  to  have  contribu¬ 
ted  greatly  in  every  respect  to  the  de¬ 
cisive  victory  under  the  walls  of  Leip- 
sic.  But  when  the  treaty  with  Denmark 
had  given  the  Crown  Prince  of  Swe¬ 
den  a  near  prospect  of  possessing  the 
private  and  peculiar  object  in  which 
he  was  interested,  his  zeal  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  cause  of  the  allies  seemed  to  suffer 
some  abatement.  The  cession  of  Nor¬ 
way  was  wrung  from  Denmark  after 
a  brief  warfare,  in  which  the  allied 
troops  conquered  Holstein,  over-run 
Sleswick,  besieged  Rendsborg,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  invading  Jutland, 
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when  at  length,  submitting  to  superior 
force,  Denmark  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  England,  and  another  with  Swe¬ 
den,  by  which  last  she  ceded  for  ever 
her  rights  over  the  kingdom  of  Nor¬ 
way,  and  assigned  that  country  in  full 
sovereignty  to  the  crown  of  Sweden. 
We  sh^  hereafter  say  a  few  words  on 
this  subject ;  in  the  meanwhile  it  is 
suiHaent  to  observe,  that  the  Crown 
Prince,  like  the  soldier  of  Horace, 
found  little  inclbation  to  put  himself 
forward  in  oeril,  after  having  gained 
the  reward  for  which  he  had  fought. 
Leaving  General  Beunigsen,  however, 
to  form  the  siege  of  Hamburgh,  with 
an  army  of  about  40,000  men,  the 
Crown  Prince  moved  forward  to  the 
Rhine  with  the  rest  of  the  army  of 
the  north  of  Germany,  consisting  of 
the  Russian  corps  of  Winzengerode 
and  Bulow,  with  his  own  Swedish  di¬ 
visions,  and  those  auxiliaries  which 
Denmark  bad  furnished  in  compliance 
with  her  new  engagements* 
Jan.  10.  He  reached  Colognein  1814, 
and  on  the  Ist  of  February 
he  issued  a  bulletin,  in  which  he  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  to  unite  the 
whole  army  under  his  orders,  upon  a 
line  between  Soissons  and  Rheims,  in 
support  of  that  of  Silesia,  which,  as 
we  nave  stated,  was  manwuvring  in  that 
direction,  but  still  more  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  and  to  which  the  army  of  the 
north  would  thus  have  formed  a  re¬ 
serve. 

The  12th  of  February  found  Bcr- 
nadotte  still  at  Cologne,  and  still  em¬ 
ployed  in  issuing  proclamations  to  the 
French  people.  He  was,  as  some  of 
our  diurnal  politicians  expressed  it, 
constantly  in  the  pauio-post  Juturum 
tense,  always  about  to  advance,  but 
never  actually  moving  forward.  His 
language,  in  private,  is  said  to  have 
intimated  the  same  vacillation  and  un¬ 
certainty;  now  talking  of  storming 
Maestricht,  and  planting  the  first  lad- 
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dcr  with  his  own  hand,  and  now  ex¬ 
pressing  himself  coldly,  both  on  the 
objects  and  prospects  of  the  war.  Va¬ 
rious  reasons  were  assigned  for  this  sud¬ 
den  alteration  of  conduct  and  manner 
at  so  important  a  crisis.  It  was  thought 
that,  as  a  Frenchman,  Bernadotte 
might  shrink  from  an  active  part  in 
inflicting  the  evils  of  invasion  upon 
the  land  of  his  birth  ;  that  as  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden,  he  might  be  willing 
to  husband  the  resources  of  his  future 
kingdom,  and  reluctant  to  embark  in  a 
succession  of  bloody  actions  a  Swe¬ 
dish  army,  which,  if  destroyed,  could 
hardly  be  replaced,  in  a  kingdom  thinly 
peopled  at  all  times,  and  now  exhaust¬ 
ed  by  late  events  ;  and  that,  as  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  prince,  and  one  who  held  his 
power  by  a  tenure  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  Buonaparte,  he  might  be  unwil- 
ling  to  be  over  urgent  in  the  cause  of  le¬ 
gitimacy,  and,  contented  with  having 
contributed  to  humble  his  fellow-sol- 
dier,  might  not  desire  that  he  should  be 
absolut»y  crushed.  And  there  were 
some  who  pretended  to  discover  in  the 
irreconcileable  conduct  and  language 
of  Bernadotte  at  this  crisis,  some 
symptonis  of  that  disordered  imagina¬ 
tion  which  the  Moniteur  had  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  hereditary  in  his  family. 
More  lately  it  has  been  believed,  that 
Bernadotte  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
subordinate  part  assigned  to  him  in 
the  grand  drama  of  invasion — that  he 
was  desirous  to  be  placed  foremost,  as 
the  hero  on  whom  the  hopes  of  France 
were  to  rest,  and  under  whose  stand¬ 
ard  those  Frenchmen  should  be  called 
upon  to  rally,  who,  weary  of  the  domi¬ 
nation  of  Buonaparte,  were  willing  to 
aid  in  shaking  it  off.  If  the  adherents 
of  Louis  XvIII.  are  to  be  credited, 
the  ambitious  schemes  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden  rose  still  higher, 
and  he  entertained  hopes  of  exchan¬ 
ging,  in  the  course  of  events,  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  his  northern  kingdom  for  an 
ti 
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immediate  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Napoleon.  Accordm?  to  this  class 
of  politicians,  he  was  msgusted  at  the 
cold  reception  which  these  wild  hopes 
received  from  the  allied  monarchs,  and 
became  thenceforward  lukewarm  in  the 
common  cause.  It  is,  however,  cer> 
tain,  that,  from  whatever  motives,  the 
active  exertions  of  Bernadotte  ceased 
all  at  once.  He  removed  his  hcad- 
ouarters  from  Cologne  to  Liege,  and 
there  remained  with  the  Swedish  army 
in  complete  inactivity,  while  the  great 
events  of  the  campaign  of  Paris  were 
rapidly  succeeding  to  each  other.  From 
this  unexpected  circumstance,  the  ope* 
rations  of  the  allies  on  the  side  of  HoU 
land  and  Flanders  were  not  only  on  a 
scale  greatly  inferior  to  their  gigantic 
undertakings  upon  the  higher  Rhine, 
but  for  a  time  were  only  partially  suc¬ 
cessful. 

The  ^neral  alarm  of  the  French, 
on  perceiving  how  widely  the  patriotic 
insurrection  in  Holland  had  spread, 
and  how  eagerly  the  natives  of  Flan¬ 
ders  waited  for  a  similar  opportunity 
of  emancipation,  accelerated  the  deli¬ 
verance  of  the  United  States  more  than 
the  military  operations  of  the  allies. 
Indeed,  the  French  garrisons  were  so 
much  reduced  by  therepeated  draughts 
which  Buonaparte  had  made  to  rein¬ 
force  his  army  during  the  last'campaign, 
that  it  became  wisdom  to  evacuate  the 
more  distant  fortresses,  however  de¬ 
fensible,  in  order,  by  a  concentration  of 
their  remaining  soldiers,  to  man  suffi¬ 
ciently  those  which  their  reduced  num¬ 
bers  were  capable  effectually  to  defend. 
This  concentration  was  the  more  ne¬ 
cessary,  as  the  French  garrisons  in 
Holland  and  Belgium  were  menaced 
on  the  northern  frontier  by  two  Rus¬ 
sian  corps,  under  Winzengerode  and 
Bulow,  and  on  the  eastern  shores  by 
the  troops  which  Britain,  hastening  to 
support  the  Dutch  revolution,  had,  so 
soon  as  a  long  tract  of  contrary  winds 
permitted,  disembarked  at  the  mouth 


of  the  Scheldt,  and  united  to  the  insur¬ 
gent  patriots.  General  Decaen,  to 
whom  Buonaparte  had  entrusted  the 
defence  of  Holland,  judged  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  evacuate  the  strong  and  well- 
fortified  towns  of  Breda  and  William- 
stadt,  in  order  to  insure  the  assembling 
a  sufficient  garrison  at  Antwerp.  Both 
tow'ns  were  instantly  occupied  by  the 
allies,  united  to  the  patriots,  and  Wil- 
liamstadt  became  a  point  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  Britain  and  Holland, 
where  SirThomas  Graham  speedily  dis¬ 
embarked  with  5000  British  soldiers, 
hastily  assembled  upon  the  joyful  ti¬ 
dings  of  the  insurrection  in  Holland. 
This  able  and  experienced  general  had 
retired  from  the  peninsular  war,  in 
which  he  had  made  so  conspicuous  a 
figure,  in  consequence  of  bad  health, 
which  did  not,  however,  prevent  him 
from  accepting  a  command  in  the  Low 
Countries,  so  soon  as  he  was  inform¬ 
ed  that  the  country  retjuired  his  ser¬ 
vices.  He  arrived  in  time  to  secure 
Breda,  of  which  the  French  genej^al 
had  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  re¬ 
possess  himself.  Being  turned  and 
rraulsed,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  to 
Hoegstraten,  where  he  took  a  line  of 
defence  betwixt  Breda  and  Antwerp, 
for  the  purpose  of  covering 
the  frontiers  of  Belgium.  A  Jan.W, 
joint  attack  was  made  upon  ■ 
this  position  by  the  united  forces  of 
Bulow  and  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  by 
which  the  French  were  dislodged,  and 
obliged  to  retire  upon  Merxem,  where 
they  occupied  a  line  betwixt  that  vil¬ 
lage  and  Antwerp.  Here  a 
second  action  took  place,  in  Jan.  13- 
which  the  village  of  Merx- 
en  was  carried  by  the  British  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  ;  and  the  enemy, 
defeated  along  his  whole  line,  was  for¬ 
ced  to  retire  upon  Antwerp  with  con¬ 
siderable  loss.  General  Maison,  the 
French  commander-in-chief,now  seem¬ 
ed  to  renounce  all  purpose  of  defend¬ 
ing  Belgium,  for,  after  leaving  a  suffi- 
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cient  garrison  in  Antwerp,  he  threw 
the  rest  of  his  forces  into  Lisle,  and 
the  other  neighbouring  fortresses  of 
French  Flanders,  which,  it  may  be 
presumed,  he  expected  would  have 
been  regularly  besieged  by  the  allies, 
previous  to  their  advancing  into  the 
interior  of  France. 

The  first  movement  attempted  by 
the  joint  armies  of  Britain  and  Russia, 
was  an  attack  upon  Antwerp.  Here 
Carnot,  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
the  French  Revolution,  had  been  late* 
ly  invested  with  the  government.  Ori¬ 
ginally  an  officer  of  engineers,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  mathematical  science, 
Carnot  was  successively  a  deputy  to 
the  legislative  assembly  and  to  the  na¬ 
tional  convention,  a  member  of  the 
execrated  committee  of  public  safety, 
which  shed  such  seas  of  blood  during 
the  reign  of  terror,  and  a  member  of 
the  executive  directory  :  An  exile  in 
consecjuence  of  the  revolution  of  18th 
Fructidor,  he  was  reinstated  by  that 
of^Sth  Brumaire,  became  minister  of 
war  and  tribune,  and  then  sunk  to  a 
cypher  under  the  ascendancy  of  Buo¬ 
naparte,  to  whose  power,  as  a  con¬ 
scientious  republican,  he  zealously  op¬ 
posed  himself.  But,  affected  by  the 
distresses  of  France,  he  offered  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  Napoleon,  not  indeed  with¬ 
out  reproaching  him  with  his  usurpa¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  ruler  of  France,  aware 
of  Carnot's  talents,  now  committed  to 
him  the  important  task  of  defending 
Antwerp.  This  proved,  from  the 
strength  of  the  fortifications,  the  in¬ 
activity  of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  the 
inferiority  in  numbers  of  the  army 
under  Graham  and  Bulow,  a  less 
difficult  task  than  had  been  appre¬ 
hended.  The  attack  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  army  was  confined 
Feb.  3.  to  a  heavy  bombardment, 
chiefly  directed  against  the 
vessels  of  war  withdrawn  into  the  mag¬ 
nificent  basin  and  docks,  which  had 
been  constructed  by  the  orders  of  Na¬ 


poleon.  The  defenders  had  taken  all 
precautions  to  prevent  the  fleet  from 
being  burnt,  the  vessels  being  filled 
with  wet  straw  and  dung,  and  sunk  as 
low  as  possible  in  the  water,  with  their 
yards  struck.  Two  or  three  small 
ships  were  nevertheless  sunk  by  the 
bombardment,  and  the  douane,  or  cus¬ 
tom-house,  erected  by  the  French, 
was  burnt.  But  part  of  the  artillery 
having  become  unserviceable,  and  there 
being  no  intention  of  destroying  the 
town  by  a  continuation  of  the  bom¬ 
bardment,  the  allies  desisted  from  their 
attempt.  It  became  indeed  impossible 
to  renew  it,  for  Bulow’s  division  now 
received  orders,  detaching  it  from  the 
command  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden,  and  directing  its  immediate 
march,  to  act  in  concert  with  the 

frand  invading  army  in  the  centre  of 
'ranee.  Sir  Thomas  Graham's  divi¬ 
sion,  which  remained  in  Belgium,  was 
not  sufficiently  numerous  for  offensive 
operations,  and  barely  adequate  to 
protect  the  country  against  excursions 
from  the  French  garrisons.  Yet,  with 
this  diminished  number,  the  gallant 
general  undertook  one  most  import¬ 
ant  operation,  which  although  only  so 
far  successful  as  to  vindicate  the  at¬ 
tempt,  shewed  at  once  the  enterprising 
spirit  and  military  skill  of  the  victor 
ofBarrosa.  This  was  the  endeavour  to 
take  by  surprise  the  town  of  Bergen* 
op-Zoom,  which,  according  to  the 
modern  rules  of  fortification,  is  ac¬ 
counted  one  of  the  strongest  places  in 
the  world. 

Four  columns  of  British  undertook 
this  desperate  piece  of  service. 

Three  of  them,  at  the  dead  Feb.  8. 
of  night,  forced  their  way 
oyer  the  fortifications,  two  by  esca¬ 
lade  at  different  points,  and  one  by  the 
mouth  or  outlet  of  the  small  river, 
called  Zoom,  where  it  leaves  the  forti¬ 
fications  and  enters  the  harbour.  The 
fourth  column  was  designed  to  act  as 
a  reserve.  The  assailants  were  in  com- 
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plete  possession  of  most  of  the  bastions 
of  the  town,  and  the  French  com¬ 
mandant,  Bizanet,  had  taken  the  reso¬ 
lution  to  surrender,  and  dispatched  an 
aid-de-camp  with  a  proposal  to  that 
effect.  But  as  the  attacking  troops 
were  not  in  communication  with  each 
other,  nor  fully  aware  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  they  had  g^ned,  and  se¬ 
veral  distinguished  offers,  as  Gene¬ 
rals  Gore  and  Skerrett,  and  Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel  Carleton,  having  been 
unhappily  killed,  or  mortally  wound¬ 
ed,  the  undertaking  became  peculiarly 
liable  to  the  mistakes  and  confusion 
always  incident  to  a  night  attack.  The 
French  officer  who  brought  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  surrender  the  place,  was  un¬ 
fortunately  killed  by  a  cannon-shot ; 
and  the  garrison,  which  had  taken  the 
alarm,  and  formed  in  the  grand  place 
or  centre  of  the  town,  obtained  success 
over  that  column,  which,  forcing  their 
way  through  the  Waterport,  and  thus 
entering  the  streets,  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  dispersing  in  quest  of  li¬ 
quor  or  plunder.  Another  part  of  the 
garrison,  which  had  at  first  fled  into 
one  of  the  few  bastions  of  which  they 
retained  possession,  perceiving,  with  the 
acuteness  which  belongs  to  the  French 
military  character,  that  the  assailants 
hesitated,  instantly  resumed  the  offen¬ 
sive.  The  British  columns,  after  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  force  their  way 
into  the  body  of  the  place,  fell  into  irre¬ 
trievable  disorder,  and,  divided  as  they 
were  from  each  other,  were  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  laying  down  their 
arms.  All  who  had  got  into  the  town 
were  killed  or  made  prisoners,  except¬ 
ing  some  few  who  made  their  escape 
over  the  works.  The  French  treated 
the  wounded  with  humanity,  and  re¬ 
leased  the  prisoners,  upon  condition 
that  an  equal  number  of  Frenchmen 
of  the  same  rank  should  be  liberated 
in  England.  Such  was  the  melan¬ 
choly  conclusion  of  the  attempt  upon 
Bergen  op'^oom, ably  planned,  brave¬ 


ly  made,  and  disconcerted  only  by  ac¬ 
cidents,  for  which  neither  the  general 
nor  the  officers  in  immediate  command 
could  be  justly  held  responsible.  This 
incident  closes  our  account  of  the  war 
in  Holland  and  Flanders,  where  no- 
thing  of  consequence  afterwards  en- 
sued.  The  army  of  Sir  Thomas  Gra¬ 
ham  received  reinforcements;  and,  with 
the  troops  of  the  insurgent  Dutch  and 
Fleming,  and  the  awe  inspired  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  less  active  army 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  the  British 
general  was  enabled  with  ease  to  re¬ 
press  those  sallies  from  the  French 
fortresses,  which,  made  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  plunder,  were  now  the  only 
active  operations  on  the  north-eastern 
frontier. 

Leaving  the  liberated  countries  of 
Holland  and  Belgium  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  thus  afforded,  the  Russian  corps 
of  Winzengerode,  of  Woronzow,  and 
of  Bulow,  received  orders  to  detach 
themselves  from  the  army  of  the  north 
of  Germany ;  or,  in  plain  terms,  were 
withdrawn  from  the  command  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  in  order  to 
engage  in  those  more  active  operations 
to  which  he  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
become  indifferent.  In  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  war  all  the  common  rules  of 
tactics  were  reversed,  and  these  ge¬ 
nerals  were  directed  to  neglect  that 
formidable  row  of  fiontier  fortresses 
which  guard  French  Flanders,  and 
which  so  long  baffled  the  genius  of 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  and,  leaving 
them  in  their  rear,  to  advance  into  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom  which  they  pro¬ 
tect,  to  the  support  of  the  army  of 
Silesia.  This  would  have  been  in  any 
other  campaign  a  desperate  measure ; 
but  here  such  had  been  the  iron  t)  - 
ranny  of  Napoleon,  that  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  every  where  beyond 
the  bounds  of  France,  seconded  the 
invader’s  activity ;  and  in  France  it¬ 
self,  a  passive  indisposition  to  resist¬ 
ance  gave  him  similar  advantages.  G:- 
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neral  Bulo«r»  therefore,  left  the  Eng* 
lish  forces  to  blockade  Antwerp,  or 
rather  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
garrison,  to  which  they  were  inferior 
in  number,  and  directed  his 
Feb.  3.  march  upon  Mechlin,  dri¬ 
ving  before  him  the  French 
general  Maison,  who  saw  himself  for¬ 
ced  to  retreat  for  the  protection  of 
the  ancient  frontier.  All  along  the 
line  of  the  Russian  general’s  march, 
the  towns  of  Flanders  declared  against 
Buonaparte ;  and  the  country,  scoured 
in  every  direction  by  the  light  troops 
of  the  allies,  who  were  speedily  joined 
by  many  hundred  refractory  conscripts, 
that  had  taken  arms  to  avoid  being 
pressed  into  Napoleon’s  service,  joy¬ 
fully  received  the  allied  army.  The 
whole  of  Brabant,  therefore,  except¬ 
ing  Antwerp,  was  now,  in  a  great 
measure,  freed  of  the  enemy ;  and 
here  the  rash  policy  of  Joseph  II., 
in  dismantling  the  towns  of  Austrian 
Flanders,  was  of  as  much  service  to 
the  cause  of  Europe,  as  it  had  formerly 
contributed  to  imuring  it,  by  laying 
that  important  frontier  open  to  the 
first  incursion  of  republican  France. 
The  Prince  of  Saxe  Weimar,  now 
commander.in-chief  of  the  combined 
army  of  the  north,  established  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Brussels ;  and  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  Netherlands  might  be 
considered  as  completed,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Antwerp  and  Bergen-op- 
Zoom.  The  liberation  of  ^Igium 
being  thus  nearly  accomplished.  Ge¬ 
neral  Bulow,  according  to  his  orders, 
pressed  forward  across  the  French 
frontier,  entered  Arvenes,  pushed  on 
to  La  Fere,  where  he  pos- 
Feb.  14.  sessed  himself  of  considerable 
magazines,  and  occupied  fi¬ 
nally  the  important  town  of  Laon. 

There  he  united  his  forces 
Feb.  26.  whhthoseof  Winzengerode, 
which,  from  a  higher  position 
on  the  Rhine,  had  advanced  to  the 
tame  point  of  junction. 
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Winzengerode  had  marched  from 
Namur,  and,  neglecting  Juliers,  Van- 
loo,  and  Maestricht,  in  which  the 
French  had  still  garrisons,  which  were 
bequeathed  to  roe  languid  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  Crown  Prince,  he  had 
united  himself  with  General  Woron- 
zow,  who  had  passed  the  Rhine  at 
Cologne,  and  made  an  easy  march 
through  Belgium  ;  experiencing  every 
where  a  welcome  reception,  chasing 
before  him  the  authorities  established 
by  Napoleon,  disbanding  and  sending 
home  the  conscripts  whom  they  had 
drawn  together,  and  pushing  his  ad¬ 
vance  as  far  as  Luxemburgh  and  the 
forest  of  the  Ardennes.  Thus,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  Flemish  inha<< 
bitants,  who  came  to  hail  their  deli¬ 
verers  with  banners,  with  supplies, 
and  with  jubilee,  another  Russian 
army  penetrated  through  the  iron  fron¬ 
tier  of  French  Flanders,  and  march¬ 
ed  upon  Rheims.  That  ancient  city, 
in  which  the  monarchs  of  France  used 
to  receive  the  ceremony  of  consecra¬ 
tion,  opened  its  gates  to  the  first  Cos¬ 
sacks  who  announced  the  march  of  the 
allies  }  and,  being  master  of  the  town, 
Czernicheff,  a  Russian  general,  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  leader  of  Tight  troops, 
and  who  now  commanded  the  van  of 
Winzegerode’s  army,  advanced  upon 
Soissons.  Important  from  its  situa¬ 
tion,  and  its  bridge  over  the  Aisne, 
which  commands  one  of  the  great  roads 
to  Paris,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  of  France,  Bonaparte  had  not 
neglected  the  defence  of  this  place. 
Rusca,  a  Piedmontese,  with  about 
1500  men,  was  commissioned  to  de¬ 
fend  it  to  the  uttermost,  that  is,  to 
hold  out  the  position  without  respect  to 
the  buildings  of  the  place,  or  the  lives 
of  the  inhabitants,— which  is  the  only 
mode  of  defence  where  there  are  no 
regular  fortifications.  The  houses 
were  occupied  by  soldiers,  the  walls 
loop-holed  for  musketry,  the  pavement 
taken  up,  and  the  streets  barricaded. 
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when,  at  the  first  discharge  of  the 
Russian  artillery,  Kusca  was 
struck  dead  by  a  bullet,  af«  Feb.  IS. 
ter  which  catastrophe  his 
followers  quitted  Soissons  without  any 
obstinate  defence.  The  town  was  gi¬ 
ven  up  to  pillage,  and  the  garrison 
made  prisoners. 

At  Soissons,  however,  Winzenge- 
rode  heard  news  of  the  various  victories 
of  Buonaparte  over  the  army  of  Sile¬ 
sia,  at  Montmirail  and  Chateau  Thier¬ 
ry  ;  and,  evacuating  Soissons,  he  fell 
back  upon  Rheims  and  Laon.  Near  the 
latter  place  he  united  his  forces  with 
those  of  Bulow,  and  thus  they  formed 
the  rear-guard  of  the  unwearied  army 
of  Silesia,  which,  now  occupying  the 
whole  course  of  the  Marne,  threatened 
Paris  from  the  point  of  Meaux.  Thus 
strengthened  by  their  junction,  Win- 
zengerodeand  Bulow  moved  forward  in 
concert,  to  recover  possession  of  Sois- 
Bons,  a  town  essential  to  their  co-ope¬ 
ration  with  Blucher,  and  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  which  the  greatest  conse¬ 
quence  was  justly  attac^d.  We  shall 
afterwards  see  that  it  had  become  of 
yet  more  critical  importance  from  the 
state  of  the  contending  armies.  By  the 
bold  and  masterly  movements  of  these 
two  Russian  corps,  Blucher  found  him¬ 
self,  in  case  either  of  retreat  or  ad¬ 
vance,  assisted  by  two  strong  divi¬ 
sions,  which,  despising  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  a  triple  line  of  fortresses,  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  heart  of 
France,  to  support  his  attack  upon 
its  capital ;  and  thus  all  the  losses 
which  he  had  sustained  in  various  ac¬ 
tions  with  Napoleon,  must  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  more  than  repaired.  Upon 
the  north-eastern,  therefore,  as  well  as 
the  south-eastern  frontier,  events  of 
solid  advantage  to  the  allies  at  once 
repaired  their  losses,  and  deprived  the 
victories  of  Napoleon  of  all  effective 
im|k)rtance.  Other,  and  yet  darker 
clouds,  blackened  over  the  south- west- 
-ecn  horizon,  and  made  su9b  last  sue- 
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cesses  of  this  celebrated  general,  as 
were  obtained  in  the  following  weeks, 
resemble  the  rays  of  lurid  brilliancy 
which  the  sun  shoots  through  the 
wreaths  of  the  storm,  ere  yet  he  is 
totally  eclipsed  by  them. 

The  annals  of  the  last  year  left  our 
admirable  Wellington,  who,  at  once 
uniting  the  properties  of  a  Fabius  and 
Marc^his,  has  shewn  himself  as  formi¬ 
dable  in  his  offensive  operations,  as  se¬ 
cure  in  those  which  he  adopted  for 
defence,  in  possession  of  a  firm  foot¬ 
ing  upon  the  south-western  frontier 
of  France,  and  of  a  position  between 
the  rivers  Nivc  and  Adour,  from 
which  he  never  retrograded  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  fought  his  way  forward 
through  the  best  provinces  of  France, 
and  restored  his  troops  to  Britain  by 
a  march  through  the  very  centre  of  the 
hostile  kingdom. 

To  avert  the  formidable  attack 
which  menaced  him  from  this  quarter, 
Buonaparte  had  recourse  to  a  measure, 
which,  if  resorted  to  in  season,  might 
have  had  great  effect  in  retarding  the 
emancipation  of  the  civilized  world. 
He  resolved  to  restore  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  to  the  possession  of  the  throne 
to  which  he  was  lawful  heir,  having 
previously  made  such  a  treaty  with  the 
captive  prince  as  should  bind  him  down 
as  an  ally,  or  rather  vassal,  of  France, 
to  whose  ruler  he  had  owed  a  de¬ 
grading  captivity,  and  his  high-mind¬ 
ed  subjects  a  train  of  the  most  cruel 
afflictions.  This-  scheme  had  been 
long  since  recommended  by  Talley¬ 
rand,  whose  sagacity  had  from  the 
beginning  anticipated  that  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  Buonaparte  to  wring  every 
real  advantage  out  of  the  Spaniards, 
if  they  were  spared  the  insulting  shame 
of  the  attempt  to  fix  on  their  throne 
a  foreign  dynasty.  When  this  wily 
statesman  proposed  to  Napoleon  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  maintaining  his 
brother  on  the  Spanish  throne,  and  to 
send  back  Ferdinand  under  such  con- 
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ditions  as  should  place  him  ini  oppo^ 
sition  to  the  English,  and  to  that 
large  and  enlightened  class  of  his  own 
subjects  who  wished  some  improve* 
ment  in  their  despotic  constitution,  he 
termed  the  measure,  “  an  Olla  podrida 
for  Spain.’*  It  was,  indeed,  a  chalice 
fraught  with  poison  of  the  most  subtle 
description,  a  scheme  which  could 
not  fail  to  throw  that  Unhappy  and 
abused  nation  into  internal  divisions, 
separating  its  defenders  into  royalists 
andliberalists,  and  placing  insurmount¬ 
able  obstacles  between  them  and  their 
most  faithful  and  serviceable  allies. 
National  jealousy,  hatred  of  the  Por- 
tugueze,  bigotted  Catholicism,  would 
all  have  aided  to  inflame  the  dispute  ; 
and  the  Spaniards,  who,  in  their  pride 
of  heiirt,  even  when  united  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  point  of  national  independence, 
reluctantly  submitted  to  receive  the 
assistance  of  foreigners  and  heretics, 
would  willingly  have  shaken  off  an  al¬ 
liance  which  humbled  them  in  their 
own  eyes,  had  the  return  of  Ferdinand, 
their  lawful  monarch,  rendered  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  dispense  with  it. 
Such  an  issue  would  not  only  have  left 
Buonaparte  at  liberty  to  withdraw 
from  Spain  all  those  veteran  forces, 
whose  presence  in  France  was  now  so 
essential  to  him  ;  but  it  might,  if  ma¬ 
naged  with  address,  have  even  procu¬ 
red  him  the  assistance  of  an  auxiliary 
Spanish  army,  instead  of  that  now  mo¬ 
ving  against  him  under  the  banners  of 
England.  But  by  a  fatality  which 
attended  many  of  Napoleon’s  later 
measures,  this  important  step  was 
adopted  too  late,  and  the  line  was 
not  thrown  until  the  bare  hook  was 
too  discernible  for  imposition, 
FromFerdinand,  however,  thcFrench 
ruler  found  no  opposition.  A  wretch¬ 
ed  treaty,  dictated  by  the 
Dec.  11.  oppressor,  was  signed  by 
1813.  the  unresisting  victim,  in 
which  Napoleon  agreed  to 
ratify  his  prisoner’s  title  to  the  crown 


of  Spain  conditionally,  that  Ferdinand 
should  re-instate  in  their  honours,  es¬ 
tates,  and  offices,  all  who  had  acted 
under  the  authority  of  Joseph,  ex¬ 
change  without  delay  the  French  pri¬ 
soners  made  in  Spain,  whether  by  the 
English  or  native  troops,  against  the 
Spanish  prisoners  in  France,  and  com¬ 
pel  the  English  troops  to  evacuate 
the  peninsula.  The  unhappy  Ferdi¬ 
nand  submitted  to  these  Conditions, 
without  perhaps  accurately  considering 
how  far  it  was  in  his  power,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  without  being  sensible  how  lit¬ 
tle  it  was  his  interest,  to  carry  them 
into  execution.  The  French  emperor, 
in  pursuance  of  his  new  and  tardy  po¬ 
licy,  propo'sed,  upon  the  ratifleatioa 
of  the  treaty  by  the  cortes  and  regen¬ 
cy,  to  dismiss  his  pmoner  from  Va- 
lengay,  and  restore  to  the  Spaniards 
their  Ferdinand  the  Beloved,  so  much 
and  so  ardently  desired  by  his  sub¬ 
jects,  and  in  whose  cause  they  had 
made  such  magnanimous  sacrifices.  In 
this,  as  in  many  instances,  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  the  verse  of  rt^e  satirist, 

*'  Magnaque  numinibus  vota  exaudita  ma- 
ligni*.” 

But  we  leave  to  another  part  of  these 
annals  the  unexpected  and  deplorable 
issue  of  the  aff^airs  of  Spain.  It  is 
enough  to  say  here,  that  the  prudent 
and  patriotic  resolution  of  the  cortes, 
to  hold  no  treaty  as  binding  which 
should  be  entered  into  by  Ferdinand 
while  in  the  power  of  Buonaparte,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  gross  and  obvious  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  treaty  of  Valen^ay,  pre¬ 
vented  Napoleon  from  reaping  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which,  at  an  early  period  of 
the  war,  when  such  a  measure  would 
have  seemed  less  the  result  of  stroog 
necessity  and  compulsion,  might  un¬ 
questionably  have  resulted  from  it. 
The  Duke  of  San  Carlos,  who  was 
dispatched  to  Madrid  with  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty,  and  to  announce  the 
return  of  Ferdinand,  although  he  arri. 
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ved  there  on  the  6th  of  January,  could 
obtain  no  answer  from  the  cortes  or 
the  regency,  excepting  a  declaration 
that  they  would  receive  Ferdinand  with 
transport,  provided  he  came  as  a  free 
agent,  free  from  foreign  influence,  and 
uncontrouled  by  any  engagements  with 
Buonaparte.  Don  Joseph  Palafox, 
whom  we  name  with  regret,  as  acting 
a  part  inconsistent  with  the  fame  of 
the  defender  of  Zaragoza,  followed 
the  Duke  of  San  Carlos,  as  a  second 
ambassador  of  Ferdinand,  or  rather  of 
Buonaparte.  The  governor  of  France 
in  the  mean  time  Kept  the  gates  of 
Valen^ay  closed  on  his  submissive  pri> 
soner,  and,  as  the  communication  with 
the  cortes  became  tedious  and  pro* 
tracted,  he  reaped  no  other  advantage 
than  the  pretext  which  it  afforded 
him,  of  withdrawing  the  corps  of  Mar> 
shal  Suchet  from  Catalonia,  which, 
though  a  measure  necessary,  in  order 
to  strengthen  his  defence  in  the  south  of 
France, be  artfully  made  the  ground  of 
a  secret  article  with  the  cortes,  that  the 
English  forces  should  at  the  same  time 
give  up  the  garrisons  which  they  held 
in  the  peninsula.  No  demur  was  made 
by  the  British,  who  instantly  evacua¬ 
ted  Cadiz,  Carthagena,  and  other  for¬ 
tified  places,  many  of  which  their  va¬ 
lour  had  gained,  and  all  of  which  they 
had  brav^y  defended.  But  the  French 
troops  did  oot  escape  from  Spain  so 
easily  as  their  ruler  desired  and  expect¬ 
ed.  Before  the  treaty  was  adjusted,  the 
Baron  d’  Erolles,  often  distinguished 
in  the  Spanish  war,  had  obtained  pos¬ 
session  of  Marshal  Suchet’s  private 
cypher,  in  which  he  dispatched  simu¬ 
lated  orders,  in  the  marshal’s  name,  to 
the  French  commandants  of  Llerida, 
Mequinenza,  and  Mauzon, 
Feb.  9.  directing  them  to  evacuate 
these  puces.  The  officers 
did  not  hesitate  to  obey  orders  which 
coincided  with  every  account  of  affairs 
in  France,  and,  having  united  to  effect 
their  march,  they  were  surrouuded  in 


the  pass  of  Martorell  by  the  Spanish 
and  Anglo-Sicilian  army,  and  compel¬ 
led  to  surrender.  About  the  same  time 
the  strong  fortress  of  Jaga  was  redu¬ 
ced.  Most  of  the  other  French  troops 
withdrew  unmolested,  in  consequence 
of  the  private  article  which  we  have 
noticed,  and  fed,  from  time  to  time, 
with  their  experienced  and  veteran  le- 

E'ons,  the  diminishing  ranks  of  Napo- 
}n.  Thus  Spain  ceased  to  be  the 
theatre  of  contending  nations,  and  the 
war  of  the  peninsula  must  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  ended,  although  her  forces  conti¬ 
nued  to  form  a  part  of  the  army  of 
The  Great  Lord,  as  the  Spaniards 
were  accustomed  to  term  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  His  campaigns  were  now 
carried  on  in  France  itself,  and  they 
form  a  brilliant  chapter  in  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  history  of  that  unrivalled  ge¬ 
neral. 

The  face  of  the  country  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Pyrenees  is,  as 
might  be  expected  from  its  vicinity  to 
such  a  chain  of  mountains,  rugged, 
unequal,  full  of  deep  glens,  vallies, 
and  ravines,  and  traversed  by  large 
rivers,  which  hold  their  course  at  no 
great  distance  from  each  other,  afford¬ 
ing,  consequently,  a  variety  of  strong 
positions  for  a  defensive  line,  and  all 
the  facilities  for  that  protracted  war  of 
posts  and  skirmishes,  which  is  most 
unfavourable  to  an  invading  army.  The 
possession,  however,  of  St  Jean  de  Luz, 
a  small  sea-port  on  the  French  side  of 
the  Pyrenees,  gave  Wellington  means 
of  combating  those  difficulties,  by  per¬ 
mitting  him  to  communicate  with  the 
naval  forces.  A  very  few  days  of 
English  occupation  totally  changed 
the  appearance  of  that  little  town,  its 
quay,  along  which  there  formerly  lay 
but  a  few  miserable  fishing-boats  that 
seldom  ventured  a  mile  from  shore,  be¬ 
came  suddenly  crowded  with  sea-craft 
of  all  kinds,  which  the  directions  of 
government  or  the  mercantile  specula¬ 
tions  of  individuals  had  sent  with  sup- 
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lies  to  the  army.  The  streets,  which 
ad  only  exhibited  a  few  dispirited  na¬ 
tives  creeping  in  silence  alone  the  walls 
to  avoid  the  insolence  of  the  French 
officers,  who,  as  they  lounged  about 
in  their  tawdry  uniforms,  omitted  no 
opportunity  to  shew  contempt  for  the 
peaceful  citizens,  assumed  at  once  the 
animating  bustle  of  an  English  sea¬ 
port,  the  commerce  of  which  was  re- 
n  1C  gulated  according  to  a  tariff 
r  *  ***'*®<^  Duke  of  Wel- 
*  lington.  This  might  be 
considered  as  the  death-wound  of  the 
continental  system.  An  English  ge¬ 
neral  was  now  regulating  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  British  manufactures  and  colo¬ 
nial  produce  into  France,  articles  to 
exclude  which  from  the  most  remote 
ports  of  the  continent,  Napoleon  had, 
not  very  many  months  before,  led 
against  Russia  half  a  million  of  men. 
Through  means  of  the  harbour  of  St 
Jean  de  Luz  reinforcements  and  sup¬ 
plies  were  transmitted  to  the  British 
army,  with  a  liberality  worthy  of  the 
cause  and  conjuncture. 

Marshal  Soult,  since  the  failure  of 
his  attempts,  upon  the  10th  and  13th 
December,  to  compel  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton  to  recross  the  Nive,  had  kept  him¬ 
self  within  his  strongly  fortified  camp 
in  the  front  of  Bayonne }  and  his  great 
antagonist  was  quietly  established  in 
the  disputed  position  between  the  Nive 
and  the  Adour,  having  thus  made  one 
stride  into  the  country,  as  it  is  called, 
of  the  Gavetf  or  torrents,  and  com¬ 
manding  the  course  of  both  the  rivers 
between  which  his  army  was  station¬ 
ed.  The  most  strict  orders  were  is¬ 
sued  for  the  maintenance  of  good  or¬ 
der  by  the  soldiers,  and  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  and  they  were  enforced 
with  salutary  severity.  In  an  army 
composed  partly  of  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tugneze,  who  had  so  much  to  resent 
and  to  revenge  upon  the  French  na¬ 
tion,  this  might  seem  not  the  most 


easy  task.  But  the  instant  punish¬ 
ment  of  marauders,  of  whatever  nation 
or  country,  compelled  the  soldiery  to 
respect  the  orders  of  their  general; 
ana  with  a  firmness  which,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  must  have  been  deeply 

f>ainful  to  his  own  feelings.  Lord  Wel- 
ington  struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil« 
by  dismissing  the  commanding  officers 
oi  such  corps  as  had  not  been  kept  un¬ 
der  proper  restraint.  The  benefit  of  a 
conduct  aspolitic  as  humane  was  soon 
evident.  The  peasantry  of  the  coun¬ 
try  supplied  the  British  forces,  libe¬ 
rally  with  all  sorts  of  provisions  and 
refreshments,  for  which  they  were  paid 
in  ready  money ;  while  Soult,  deficient 
both  in  funds  and  inclination  to  follow 
the  same  liberal  conduct,  was  scantily 
furnished,  and  only  by  force  of  mili¬ 
tary  requisition,  with  articles  which 
were  voluntarily  carried  to  the  camp 
of  the  invading  army.  The  French 
soldiers  also,  chiefly  raw  conscripts, 
indemnified  themselves  for  the  violence 
which  they  had  suffered  in  being  drag¬ 
ged  from  their  homes,  by  exercising 
on  the  peasantry  the  license  of  that 
military  character  which  had  just  been 
forced  upon  them.  It  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  efforts 
of  General  Harispe  to  raise  in  mass 
the  Basques,  as  the  mountaineers  who 
inhabit  the  vallies  and  defiles  adjacent 
to  the  Pyrenees  are  called,  should  have 
been  attended  with  very  imperfect  suc¬ 
cess,  where  the  soldiers  of  Soult  were 
more  feared  and  hated  than  those  of 
Wellington.  A  few  bands  of  pea¬ 
sants  were,  however,  assembled  by  the 
exertions  of  that  officer,  who  is  him¬ 
self  a  Basque,  and  put  in  motion  for 
the  purp'ise  of  desultory  war  on  the 
flank  and  rear  of  Lord  Wellington's 
army  ;  but  thev  were  speedily  disper¬ 
sed  by  the  British  light  troops  and 
the  Spanish  guerillas,  who,  under  the 
celebrated  Mina,  were  trained  to  the 
service  of  a  partizan-war.  In  gene¬ 
ral,  the  people  of  the  country  took 
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no  shafv  in  the  contest,  and  many  of 
them  evinced  a  hostility  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Buonaparte.  This  was  a  sen¬ 
sation  now  extending  almost  univer¬ 
sally  through  the  western  provinces  of 
France,  and  which  had  begun  to  as¬ 
sume  a  complexion  so  decided,  as  to 
influence  the  movements  of  the  British 
commander-in-chief.  We  have  ab¬ 
stained  from  noticing  its  rise  and  pro¬ 
gress  until  this  part  of  our  narrative, 
when  It  necessarily  connects  itself 
with  the  military  details. 

The  name  of  Bourbon,  once  so  much 
honoured  and  beloved,  had  hardly  been 
whispered  in  France  since  the  death  of 
Pichegru  and  the  banishment  of  Mo- 
reau  ;  yet  the  broken  remains  of  the  no¬ 
bility ,  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces,  che¬ 
rished  still  the  remembrance  of  the  roy¬ 
al  family,  whose  splendours  and  whose 
fall  they  had  shared  ;  and  most  of  the 
clergy  looked  back  with  similar  regret 
to  the  days  when  the  monarchs  of 
France  retained  the  title  of  Most 
Christian.  The  coteries  of  fashion¬ 
able  life  had  many  circles,  from  which 
those  who  had  risen  by  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  were  studiously  excluded,  and 
where  a  deference  to  titles  and  ranks, 
connected  with  the  days  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy,  still  made  part  of  the  etiquette 
exact^  and  observed.  There  even  ex¬ 
isted  a  secret  confederacy  of  royalists, 
who,  in  despite  of  the  vigilance  ol  the 
police,  and  the  immense  sums  expend¬ 
ed  by  Buonaparte  in  procuring  secret 
intelligence,  had  the  address  to  con¬ 
ceal  their  union  from  the  government. 
Their  sign  of  recognition  was  the  two 
syllables  Deli ;  if  the  person  address¬ 
ed  completed  the  word  by  answering 
Vrance,  he  was  recognised  as  one  of 
the  initiated.  Napoleon  more  than 
once  seized  and  imprisoned  members  of 
this  confederacy  ;  but  he  was  never 
able  to  obtain  such  precise  informa¬ 
tion  as  tp  enable  him  to  crush  or  dis¬ 
perse  it.  The  disasters  in  Russia  and 
Germany  gave  life  and  activity  to  the 


royalists,  who,  observing  less  caution 
in  their  words  and  actions,  diffused 
themselves  into  the  different  provinces, 
stimulated  the  people  to  resist  the  con. 
scription,  and  impede  the  measures 
taken  for  defending  the  country  ;  and 
in  Britanny  and  La  Vendee,  where  the 

{leasants  yet  retained  the  warm  recol- 
ection  of  their  victories  over  the  re- 
publicans,  they  went  still  farther,  and 
exhorted  them  to  a  second  rising  in 
the  cause  of  the  Bourbons.  As  the 
conduct  of  these  agents  of  royalty  be¬ 
came  more  audacious,  their  danger  in¬ 
creased.  The  Messieurs  de  Polignac, 
detained  in  Paris  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  police,  were  destined  to  a  close 
imprisonment,  or  perhaps  to  secret 
execution,  which  they  only  escaped  by 
the  presence  of  mind  of  one  of  the 
brothers.  He  invited  the  commissary 
sent  to  aiTcst  them  to  partake  of  their 
dinner,  while  the  other  ran  down  stairs 
as  if  to  hasten  the  preparations ;  a 
moment  afterwards,  Jules  de  Polignac, 
expressing  surprise  at  his  brother’s  de¬ 
lay,  followed,  as  with  the  purpose  to 
call  him.  Both  then  got  into  the  gar¬ 
den,  and,  leaping  over  the  wall,  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  escape  beyond  the  bar¬ 
riers  of  the  city,  and  And  their  way  to 
the  out-posts  of  the  grand  allied  army. 
The  light  which  these  noblemen  were 
able  to  afford  at  the  head-quarters  of 
the  allied  sovereigns,  respecting  the 
union  and  zeal  of  the  royalists  in 
France,  was  of  the  utmost  service  to 
the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  In  the 
meanwhile,  though  numerous  arrests 
were  commanded,  the  satellites  of  Na¬ 
poleon  were  unable  effectually  to  check 
a  conspiracy  which  had  now  pervaded 
almost  all  the  western  provinces  of  the 
kingdom,  and  was  ready  for  an  explo¬ 
sion. 

Bourdeanx  was  a  central  point  of 
this  association.  That  city,  ruined 
by  the  destruction  of  its  commerce, 
guided  also  by  the  counsels  of  Lynch, 
its  loyal  mayor,  was  disposed  to  de- 
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elare  for  the  king,  whenerer  they 
should  be  assured  of  support.  Mons. 
Taffard  de  Saint  Germain  acted  as 
commissioner  for  Louis  XVIII.  in 
that  important  city,  and  enrolled  in  a 
loyal  association  a  great  number  of  all 
classes,  many  of  whom  were  regiment¬ 
ed,  and  had  arms  in  readiness.  The 
Marquis  de  la  Roche-jaquelein,  desti¬ 
ned  to  be  made  immortal  by  the  history 
given  of  his  exploits  in  the  simple  and 
sublime  narrative  of  his  consort,  had  al¬ 
ready  put  La  Vendee  in  a  state  ripe 
for  insurrection.  Persecuted  by  the 
agents  of  the  police,  who  sought  every 
vmere  to  apprehend  him,  he  had  found 
a  refuge  in  Bourdeaux  inaccessible  to 
their  pursuit.  He  became  an  active 
member  of  the  Royal  Council,  as  it 
was  termed,  of  that  city.  Saintonge 
was  organized  by  the  Abbe  Jaqualt 
upon  a  plan  of  combined  insurrection, 
which,  fifteen  years  before,  had  recei¬ 
ved  the  approbation  of  Monsieur,  then 
residing  at  Edinburgh.  The  same 
loyal  ecclesiastic,  formerly  secretary  to 
the  council  of  war  in  La  Vendee,  had 
traversed  all  that  country,  preparing 
the  peasants  for  a  new  rising.  Pe- 
rigord  was  organized  for  insurrec¬ 
tion  by  Messieurs  de  la  Roche-Ay- 
men.  In  the  vicinity  of  Nantes,  of 
Angers,  and  of  Orleans,  large  bands 
were  levied  by  the  Compte  de  L’Orge, 
his  brother  Monsieur  de  Airac,  Count 
Charles  D’Autichamp,  and  the  Count 
de  Suzannel.  These  bands  chiefly  con¬ 
sisted  of  refractory  conscripts,  who 
were  determined  to  resist  to  the  utter¬ 
most  the  fate  to  which  Buonaparte’s 
policy  had  devoted  them.  In  Touraine 
upwards  of  a  thousand  gentlemen  were 
prepared  to  join  the  Duke  of  Duras. 
The  royalists  of  Britanny  were  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Count  de  Vitray,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  celebrated  Tranquille, 
called  Le  Capilaine  Sans  Pear,  and 
other  distinguished  Chouan  chiefs. 
Cadoudal,  brother  of  the  well-known 
Georges,  a  man  remarkable  for  strength 


and  intrepidity,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
peasantry  of  Vannes ;  and  thus  the 
whole  west  of  France,  including  even 
the  lower  districts  of  Normandy,  was 
ripe  for  revolt. 

The  plan  of  this  projected  insurrec¬ 
tion  was  purely  royalist.  But  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Buonaparte  had  another 
set  of  enemies,  amongst  those  who,  like 
himself,  owed  their  political  conse¬ 
quence  to  the  Revolution,  and  who, 
without  i^gard  to  the  BoUrbons,  were 
desirous  to  get  free  of  the  tyrtmny  of 
the  emperor.  These  were  the  disap¬ 
pointed  and  degraded  republicans,  the 
deceived  constitutionalists,  all  who  had 
hoped  and  expected  that  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  would  have  paved  the  way  for  a 
free  government,  in  which  the  career 
of  preferment  should  be  open  to  ta¬ 
lents  of  every  description, — i  lottery 
in  which,  doubtless,  each  hoped  that 
his  own  abilities  would  gain  some  im¬ 
portant  prize.  The  sceptre  of  Napo¬ 
leon  had  weighed  harder  upon  this 
class  than  even  upon  the  royalists.  He 
had  no  dislike  to  the  principles  of  the 
latter,  abstractedly  considered;  he  felt 
some  respect  for  their  birth  and  titles* 
and  only  wished  to  transfer  their  at¬ 
tachment  from  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
and  to  attach  them  to  that  of  Napo¬ 
leon.  Accordingly,  he  distributed  em¬ 
ployments  and  honours  among  such  of 
the  old  noblesse  as  could  be  brought 
to  accept  them,  and  obviously  felt  pride 
in  drawing  to  his  court  names  and 
titles  known  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
French  history.  Besides,  until  cir¬ 
cumstances  shook  his  throne  and  en¬ 
larged  their  means  of  injuring  him,  he 
considered  the  number  of  the  royalists 
as  small,  and  their  power  as  despi¬ 
cable.  But  from  those  active  spi¬ 
rits,  who  had  traded  in  revolution 
after  revolution  for  so  many  years, 
he  had  much  more  both  to  fear  and 
to  dislike,  especially  as  they  were 
now  understood  to  be  headed  by  his 
ex-minister  Talleyrand,  with  whose 
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talents,  both  for  scheming  and  execu-  whom  these  machinations  which  we 
ting  political  changes,  he  bad  so  much  have  described  were  organized  and  pre¬ 
reason  to  be  acquainted.  To  this  class  pared.  It  was  even  supposed  that  the 
<)f  his  enemies  he  imputed  the  liardy  intentions  of  the  allied  sovereigns  them- 
attempt  which  was  made,  not  without  selves  did  not  coincide  upon  this  impor* 
prospect  of  success,  to  overthrow  his  tant  point,  a  circumstance  affording 
government  during  his  absence  in  Kus-  hopes,  to  which  Buon^arte  clung 
sia.  **  You  have  the  tail,  but  not  the  with  blinded  obstinacy.  The  views  of 
head,”  had  been  the*word8  of  the  Britain  were  well  known  to  be  favour- 
principal  conspirator,  when  about  to  able  to  tbe  Bourbons,  providing  an  op- 
be  executed  ;  and  they  still  rung  in  portunity  should  occur  of  effectually 
the  cars  of  Buonaparte.  It  was  gene-  assisting  them.  Such  were  recognised 
rally  supposed  that  his  long  stay  in  to  be  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  the 
Paris,  ere  he  took  the  Held  against  the  Prince  Regent  himself,  who  had  never 
allies,  was  dictated  by  his  fear  of  some  omitted  an  opportunity  of  paying  to 
similar  explosion.  Whether  these  two  his  unfortunate  guests  every  respectful 
separate  classes  of  the  enemies  of  Buo-  attention  which  meir  situation  could  ad- 
naparte  communicated  with  each  other  mit.  But  the  ministers  were  unwilling 
we  have  no  opportunity  of  knowing,  to  incur  the  charge  of  prolonging  and 
but  they  both  had  intercourse  with  rendering  more  inveterate  the  war  with 
the  allies.  That  of  Talleyrand’s  fac-  France,  by  announcing  that  it  was 
tion  was,  we  believe,  maintained  at  the  waged  in  defence  of  a  title  which  some 
court  of  London,  through  means  of  a  considered  as  antiquated,  and  most  as 
near  relation  of  his  own,  who  visited  unlikely  to  be  supported  by  the  efforts 
England  shortly  before  the  opening  of  of  the  French  themselves.  Even  the 
the  campaign  of  which  we  treat ;  and  most  venturous  politicians  remember- 
we  have  no  doubt  that  through  the  ed  the  sort  of  fatality  which  had  at- 
same  medium  he  held  some  communi-  tended  every  scheme  concerted  in  fa- 
cation  with  the  Bourbons,  and  that,  vour  of  the  Bourbons  ;  and  to  urge 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  English  their  few  remaining  partizans  to  a 
Restoration  was  brought  about  by  an  hopeless  insurrection,  would  be  but,  it 
union  between  the  Cavaliers  and  Pres-  was  thought,  to  renew  the  proscrip- 
byterians,  there  was  even  then  upon  tions  and  massacres  of  Quiberon  and 
foot  some  treaty  of  accommodation.  La  Vendee-  Thus  the  interest  of  Eng- 
by  which  the  exiled  monarch  was,  in  land  in  the  royal  cause  was  limited  to 
regaining  the  crown,  to  have  the  as-  good  wishes.  Russia  was  well  known 
sistance  of  those,  whom,  for  want  of  to  have  shewn  the  same  sentiments ; 
another  name,  we  shall  call  Consti-  for  when  the  regretted  Moreau  was 
tutionalists,  it  being  understood  that  invited  by  the  Emperor  Alexander 
his  government  was  to  be  established  from  bis  American  exile,  he  agreed  to 
on  the  basis  of  freedom.  take  share  in  the  campaign  against 

Notwithstanding  this  state  of  active  Buonaparte  on  the  express  provision 
preparation  for  insurrection,  the  ef-  that  the  restoration  of  the  Boutbons 
forts,  whether  of  royalists  or  constitu-  to  a  free  and  limited  monarchy,  as  well 
tionalists,  were  for  a  time  paralysed,  as  the  integrity  of  France  on  all  its  an- 
not  only  by  the  silence  of  the  allies  cient  frontiers,  should  be  the  principal 
touching  their  views  concerning  the  and  avowed  objects  of  the  war,  and 
future  government  of  France,  but  by  that  he  himself,  under  the  banners  and 
the  willingness  which  they  exhibited  colours nftheking,shouldheada corps 
to  treat  with  the  very  despot  against  of  such  Frenchmen  as,  upon  these 
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terms,  might  be  willing  to  co>operate 
in  the  emancipation  oi  their  country. 
Russia’s  acquiescence  in  this  proposal 
sufficiently  evinced  her  wishes  for  the 
restoration  ;  and  Prussia,  from  defer* 
ence  to  her  great  ally,  and  deep  hatred 
and  fear  of  Buonaparte,  was  certain  to 
espouse  the  same  opinions.  But  the 
alliance  between  the  proud  house  of 
Austria  and  this  fortunate  soldier  pla¬ 
ced  her  in  a  painful  and  embarrassing 
situation,  and  certainly  trammelled  the 
intentions  of  the  other  allied  powers  in 
the  cabinet,  as  it  cWged  their  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  field.  For  a  war,  having 
no  determined  end  or  purpose,  is  not 
likely  to  be  waged  with  any  peculiar 
energy ;  and  the  other  confraerates, 
fettered  by  the  unavoidable  deference 
which  was  due  to  a  most  important 
member  of  their  alliance,  could  neither 
act  with  vigour  in  behalf  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  nor  assign  any  reason  for  refusing 
them  assistance.  There  is  now  little 
doubt,  that  upon  the  embarrassments 
occasioned  by  their  indecision,  con¬ 
cerning  the  use  to  be  made  of  victory 
if  they  should  attain  it,  hinged  many 
of  the  misfortunes  which  attended  the 
opening  of  this  campaign. 

Although  the  British  ministry  re¬ 
fused  to  anord  any  direct  countenance 
to  the  schemes  of  the  Bourbon  family, 
they  could  not,  in  ordinary  justice, 
deny  the  more  active  members  of  that 
unhappy  family  the  freedom  of  act¬ 
ing  as  they  themselves  judged  most  for 
the  interest  of  their  cause  and  adhe¬ 
rents.  To  their  applications  fur  per¬ 
mission  to  depart  for  France,  they  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  British  ministry  the 
reply,  that  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  were  the  guests,  not  the  pri¬ 
soners,  of  Britain  ;  and  although  the 
resent  state  of  public  affairs  prcclu- 
ed  her  from  expressly  authorizing 
any  step  which  they  might  think  pro¬ 
per  to  take,  yet  they  were  free  to  quit 
her  ttirritories  and  return  to  them  at 
their  pleasure.  Under  a  sanction  so 


general,  the  Duke  d’Angouleme  set 
sail  for  St  Jean  de  Luz,  to  join  the 
army  of  Lord  Wellington ;  the  Duke 
de  Berri  for  Jersey,  to  correspond 
with  the  royalists  of  Britanny ;  and 
Monsieur  for  Holland,  from  which  he 
gained  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland, 
and  entered  France  in  the  rear  of  the 
Austrian  armies.  The  movements  of 
the  two  last  produced  no  effects  of 
consequence.  The  Duke  de  Berri 
paused  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  on  recei¬ 
ving  some  unpleasant  communications 
from  France  respecting  the  strength  of 
the  existing  government.  Monsieur 
entered  France,  and  was  received  a( 
Vesoul  with  great  enthusiasm.  Many 
of  the  crowd  who  pressed  around  him 
exclaimed,  “  We  die  content,  since  we 
have  witnessed  the  return  of  our  anci¬ 
ent  masters and  others,  who  crowd¬ 
ed  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  even  the  skirts 
of  his  dress,  cried  still  more  patheti¬ 
cally,  “  We  offer  you  our  hearts ;  the 
monster  has  left  us  nothing  else  to 
present  to  you.”  Yet  these  indica¬ 
tions  of  zeal,  whether  the  genuine  effu¬ 
sions  of  loyalty,  or  the  result  of  the 
tendency  of  the  French  people  to  turn 
every  thing  to  dramatic  effect,  were 
attended  with  no  beneficial  results.  Far 
from  being  respected  and  countenan¬ 
ced,  the  brother  of  Louis  XVIII.  re¬ 
ceived  a  very  frigid  reception  from  the 
Austrian  commandants  of  the  towns 
through  which  he  passed,  who  could 
not  but  remember  that  their  master 
was  the  father-in-law  of  the  French 
emperor.  Monsieur’s  proposals  to  raise 
forces  among  the  royalists  of  Franche 
Compte  and  Alsace  were  treated  with 
cold  contempt,  and  much  incredulity 
was  expressed  concerning  the  supposed 
interest  which  the  inhabitants  of  those 
districts  were  likely  to  take  in  his 
cause.  Matters  assumed  an  aspect  yet 
more  discouraging  on  the  retreat  of 
the  allies  from  Troyes,  the  execution 
of  the  Chevalier  Gouault,  and  the  de- 
uuiiciatioii  uf  death  fulminated  bv  Buu- 
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naparte  against  the  rovalists.  The 
mission,  ^erefore,  of  Monsieur  re¬ 
mained  without  practical  effect.  That 
of  the  Duke  d’Angouleme  was  more 
happily  directed. 

Before  this  prince  arrived  at  Lord 
Wellington's  bead-quarters,  and  in¬ 
deed  so  soon  as  the  Anglo  Spanish 
army  crossed  the  frontiers,  some  af¬ 
fecting  instances  occurred  to  shew  that 
the  Bourbons  and  their  followers  had 
still  hold  of  the  affections  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  that  part  of  their  ancient  king¬ 
dom.  The  Duke  de  Guiche,  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  celebrated  Count  de  Gram- 
mont,  was  senior  captain  of  the  10th 
regiment  of  hussars,  and  when  this 
young  nobleman,  so  long  an  exile  from 
France,  again  entered  his  native  coun¬ 
try  as  an  officer  of  the  British  army, 
he  established  his  quarters  on  his  own 
paternal  estate,  and  in  that  very  cha¬ 
teau  of  Semeac,  which  has  been  cele¬ 
brated  by  his  lively  relative.  Count 
Anthony  Hamilton.  In  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  affecting  situation,  of  a 
stranger  at  home,  and  an  invader,  not 
only  of  his  own  country,  but  of  his 
own  hereditary  domains,  the  peasantry 
of  his  estates  in  that  neighbourhood 
evinced,  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
their  attachment  to  their  old  masters, 
and  their  detestation  of  the  existing 
overnment  of  France,  till  the  Duke 
e  Guiche,  afraid  of  the  consequences 
which,  in  case  of  a  retreat,  their  zeal 
might  have  brought  upon  them,  was 
under  the  necessity  of  repressing  its 
demonstrations,  in  kindness  to  those 
who  made  them.  Similar  symptoms 
of  dislike  to  Buonaparte's  government 
exhibited  themselves  wherever  the  Bri¬ 
tish  arms  extended  their  influence ;  and 
at  length  Lord  Wellington  received 
assurances  that  they  existed  in  a  shape 
organized  and  ready  for  action,  by  a 
direct  communication  from  the  royal¬ 
ists  of  Bourdeaux  and  the  west- 

This  communication  followed  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Angouleme  at 


St  Jean  de  Luz.  Lord  Wellington, 
while  he  paid  that  prince  all  the  ho¬ 
nours  and  respect  which  his  birth  and 
misfortunes  demanded,  was  (in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  dependence  of  the  treaty 
at  Chatillon^  under  the  necessity  of 
rrauesting  him  to  suppress  all  titles  or 
official  character,  since  the  existing 
circumstances  only  allowed  him  to  be 
received  as  a  sii^le  volunteer  to  the 
British  army.  The  character  of  the 
Duke  d' Angouleme  became,  how¬ 
ever,  of  greater  consequence,  when  thp 
loyal  and  indefatigable  La  Roche- 
jaquelein,  who  had  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  royal  family  his  days, 
his  nights,  his  fortune,  and  his  life, 
arrived  with  an  account  of  the  prepa¬ 
rations  of  the  western  royalists,  and 
the  determination  of  the  town  of  Bour¬ 
deaux,  and  of  Lynch,  its  loyal  mayor, 
This  active  and  animated  royalist,  af¬ 
ter  communicating  with  the  Duke  d'- 
Angouleme  at  St  Jean  de  Luz,  visit¬ 
ed  the  head-quarters  of  the  British 
general,  and  urged  him  to  afford  coun¬ 
tenance  to  the  zeal  of  the  loyalists  of 
Bourdeaux,  Guienne,  and  Languedoc, 
by  directing  his  march,  or  that  of  a 
detachment  of  his  army,  accompanied 
by  the  Duke  d’ Angouleme,  upon  the 
city  of  Bourdeaux,  since,  while  the 
army  of  Soult  retained  its  present  po¬ 
sition  between  the  English  forces  and 
that  city,  no  movement  of  the  royal¬ 
ists  could  be  made  with  the  slightest 
chance  of  success.  Lord  Wellington, 
whose  experience  in  the  wars  of  Spain 
had  well  taught  him  how  frequently 
patriotic  enthusiasm  makes  promises 
beyond  its  power  to  fulfil,  object¬ 
ed  the  danger  of  compromising  the 
British  army,  by  a  movement  in  ad¬ 
vance  through  so  difficult  a  country, 
and  at  such  a  season  of  the  year ;  and 
urged  the  continued  congress  at  Cha- 
tillon  as  a  reason  against  the  royalists 
committing  themselves  by  a  hasty  de¬ 
claration.  The  zeal  of  La '  Roche- 
jaquelein  was  proof  alike  against  feac 
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and  remonstrance  ;  and  the  frank  and 
gallant  eagerness  of  his  solicitations, 
joined  to  the  sense  and  intelligence 
with  which  he  supported  them,  won 
from  the  British  general  the  short  but 
encouraging  answer — "  Well,  remain 
a  few  days  at  head-quarters,  and  you 
shall  see  us  force  the  Gaves.” — And 
thus  we  conclude  a  brief  digression, 
necessary  to  explain  the  views  and  ex* 
pectations  with  which  Lord  Welling* 
ton  undertook  this  remarkable  cam* 
paign. 

The  first  point  of  difficulty  was  the 
passage  of  the  Adour,  the  deep  and 
rapid  river  upon  which  Bayonne  is  si¬ 
tuated  ;  a  movement  to  be  undertaken 
in  front  of  a  fortified  town,  and  an  en¬ 
trenched  camp  occupied  by  an  army 
equal  in  num^rs  to  that  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish.  If  the  passage  was  attempted 
above  the  town,  the  army  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  traverse  a  great  number  of  sub¬ 
ordinate  rivers  and  torrents  which  fall 
into  the  Adour,  and  form  each  a  se¬ 
parate  Gave,  or  ravine,  which  at  this 
season  were  often  swelled  far  beyond 
fordable  depth.  Again*  if  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  pass  the  Adour  beneath 
Bayonne,  where,  augmented  by  all  these 
tributary  streams,  it  is  a  very  large 
river,  any  bridge  which  the  British 
might  construct  would  necessarily  be 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  beams  of 
wood  floated  down  the  rapid  current 
from  the  town  above ;  while  the  troops 
who  might  first  attempt  the  passage 
would  be  exposed  to  all  the  opposition 
of  a  numerous  and  active  garrison,  re¬ 
inforced  to  any  extent  from  the  army 
under  its  walls  ;  and  in  either  case,  the 
flank  of  the  army  in  this  offensive 
movement  must  necessarily  be  exposed 
to  danger  from  the  strong  body  of 
French  forces,  which  still  maintained 
a  line  of  great  strength,  extending 
from  north  to  south  between  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Adour,  and 
communicating  at  the  north-eastern 
angle  with  the  fortified  camp  of  Mar¬ 


shal  Soult.  Contrary  winds  prevented 
the  sailing  of  the  vessels  under  Rear- 
Admiral  Penrose,  on  which  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  relied  for  co-operation  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Adour.  The  British  ge¬ 
neral  resolved,  therefore,  to  dispossess 
the  enemy  of  the  footing  which  they 
maintained  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Adour,  and  either  to  force  the  corps 
which  maintained  that  line  to  recross 
the  river,  or  to  drive  them  so  far  to 
the  westward  as  to  secure  himself  from 
their  annoyance.  Excessive  rains  pre¬ 
vented  the  commencement  of  offensive 
operations  during  the  first  weeks  of 
February,  but  at  length  an  interval 
of  fair  weather  permitted  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  to  execute  the  skilful  combi¬ 
nation  of  movements  which  he  had 
planned. 

By  a  movement  made  in 
concert  with  one  executed  Feb^  14. 
by  the  gallant  Mina,  Gene¬ 
ral  Hill  forced  the  French  from  a  po¬ 
sition  near  Hellette,  insulated  and 
blockaded  the  little  town  of  St  Jean 
Pied  de  Port,  at  the  foot  of  the  Py¬ 
renees,  and  compelled  General  Harispe, 
who  commanded  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Adour,  to  retreat  to  a  strong  si¬ 
tuation  in  front  of  Orthes.  Here  he 
was  joined  by  General  Paris,  who, 
with  a  large  division,  had  been  march¬ 
ing  in  all  haste  to  the  interior  to  the 
support  of  Buonaparte,  but  was  now 
yet  more  hastily  recalled  to  the  scene 
of  action  in  the  south.  His  aid  avail¬ 
ed  nothing ;  for,  by  a  series  of  ma¬ 
noeuvres,  as  well  conceived  as  dexte¬ 
rously  executed,  the  French  were  at¬ 
tacked  in  their  strong  position  in  front 
and  flank  at  once,  and  dispossessed  of 
it  without  much  loss  to  the  assailants. 
A  desperate  attempt  to  recover  their 
ground  only  augmented  the  loss  of 
the  French.  They  were  driven  on  the 
following  days  over  the  Gave  of  Mau- 
leon,  and  at  length  were  only  enabled 
to  halt,  after  a  retreat  in  which  they 
sustained  much  loss,  at  Sauvetiene,  on 
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the  further  side  of  the  Gave  d’Ole- 
ron,  where  a  very  rapid  and  broad  river 
appeared  to  promise  them  security. 
Here  they  were  followed  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish,  who,  establishing  themselves  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Gave,  inti¬ 
mated  their  intention  of  continuing 
their  offensive  operations.  Matters 
were  now  serious  with  the  French,  and 
Soult,  perplexed  by  the  unexpected 
activity  of  Wellington,  which  threat¬ 
ened  soon  to  place  him  in  possession  of 
all  the  passes  over  the  Adour  above 
Bayonne,  while  the  left  wing  of  his 
army  still  seemed  to  meditate  to  force 
a  passage  beneath  that  city,  hastened 
in  person  to  the  westward  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Harispe  and  Paris,  with  such 
part  of  his  troops  as  he  could  venture 
to  withdraw  from  his  fortified  camp. 
He  made  this  movement  with  greater 
confidence,  as  a  heavy  swell  of  the 
Adour  had  necessarily  compelled  Lord 
Wellington  to  suspend  bis  intention  of 
attempting  a  passage  beneath  Bay¬ 
onne.  The  English  general,  by  a 
march  corresponding  to  that  of  his 
enemy,  leaving  the  command  of  his 
left  wing  to  General  Hope,  went  in 
person  to  superintend  the  attack  on 
the  enemy’s  position  on  the  Gave  d’- 
Oleron  The  celerity  and  precision 
of  the  British  movements  forced  the 
enemy  from  this  post  also,  the  more 
easily  as  Soule  had  withdrawn  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces,  and  now 
occupied  a  superb  position  in  front  of 
the  town  of  Orthes,  where  he  was  join¬ 
ed  by  General  Clauzel  with  a  strong 
reinforcement,  and  appeared  determi¬ 
ned  to  wait  the  issue  of  an  action.  His 
right  occupied  the  villas  of  St  Bois 
and  the  heights  near  Orthes,  upon  the 
post.road  from  Dax,  and  was  com- 
manded  by  General  Reille.  His  left, 
under  the  command  of  Clauzel,  rested 
on  the  town  of  Orthes  itself,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  passage  of  the  river,  or 
Gave  de  Pau,  while  the  centre,  follow. 


ing  the  direction  of  the  chain  of  heights 
which  the  army  occupied,  swept  back 
in  a  sort  of  concave  circle,  protect¬ 
ed  by  the  strong  position  of  both 
wings. 

The  British  general  in-  Feb.  27. 
stantly  gave  orders  for  the 
attack.  Marshal  Beresford,  with  the 
Portugueze,  and  Sir  l.owryCole,  with 
the  fourth  division,  assaulted  and  carried 
the  village  of  St  Bois  on  the  enemy’s 
right,  while  the  left  and  centre  at  once 
were  attacked  by  General  Picton,  who 
advanced  on  the  great  road  fromPeyre- 
horade  to  Orthes.  It  was,  however, 
found  impossible  to  take  advantage  of 
the  success  upon  the  right  by  turning 
the  enemy’s  flank,  his  resistance  being 
too  obstinate,  and  the  ground  so  con¬ 
fined  as  not  to  admit  or  the  troops  de¬ 
ploying  from  the  village  which  they 
had  carried,  to  attack  the  heights.  This 
was  one  of  the  critical  moments  in 
which  the  talents  of  a  general  are  most 
severely  tried,  when  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary,  in  the  very  heat  of  conflict,  to  al¬ 
ter  all  previous  arrangements,  and  to 
issue  with  coolness  and  precision  the 
orders  which  shall,  in  that  moment  of 
doubt  and  anxiety,  reverse  those  which 
had  been  planned  in  the  cool  premedi¬ 
tation  preceding  the  battle.  The  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind  of  Wellington  instantly 
substituted  an  attack  upon  the  left  for 
that  on  the  right,  to  which  he  had  at 
first  trusted  for  victory.  He  united  the 
troops  of  his  reserve  with  those  upon 
his  right,  and  by  a  sudden  and  despe¬ 
rate  assault,  gained  the  heights  upon  the 
French  left,  turned  their  position,  and 
compelled  them  to  give  way.  At  the 
moment  of  his  success  the  enemy  were 
appalled  by  a  new  apparition.  Gene¬ 
ral  Hill,  during  the  time  of  the  action, 
had  forced  the  passage  of  the  river,  or 
Gave,  above  the  town  of  Orthes,  and 
seeing  the  state  of  the  action,  he  piarch- 
ed  a  strong  body  of  infantry  and  ca- 
valry  upon  the  road  from  Orthes  to  St 
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Sever,  thus  threatening  at  once  the 
left  and  the  rear  of  the  retiring  ene- 
tny.  The  French  for  some  time  re¬ 
treated  with  great  regularity,  availing 
themselves  of  that  alertness  in  rallying 
and  taking  new  formations  for  which 
they  are  remarkable,  and  occupying 
with  bravery  and  address  every  new 
position  which  afforded  means  of  check¬ 
ing  the  pursuit  of  the  British.  But, 
forced  from  pnsition  after  position  by 
the  rapid  and  ardent  pursuit  of  the 
victors,  experiencing  new  losses  at 
every  halt,  and  having  their  retreat 
menaced  by  the  rapid  approach  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Hill’s  division,  all  the  skill  of 
the  French  generals,  the  bravery  of 
their  officers,  and  the  promptitude  of 
their  soldiery,  were  at  length  unequal 
to  preserve  even  the  appearance  of  re¬ 
gularity.  Their  retreat  became  a  dis¬ 
orderly  and  headlong  flight,  in  wiiich 
they  suffered  much  from  the  close  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  British.  Whole  battalions 
of  conscripts  threw  down  their  arms, 
and  dispersed  through  the  country  ; 
and  some  corps  left  their  muskets  re¬ 
gularly  piled  upon  the  ground  which 
the  British  were  to  occupy,  as  if  to 
intimate  their  settled  and  determined 
resolution  to  relinquish  the  contest, 
and  return  to  the  peaceable  occupa¬ 
tions  from  which  they  had  been  drag¬ 
ged  by  their  government.  Marshal 
kioult  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing  together  even  the  semblance  of  an 
army  :  he  lost  several  pieces  of  artil¬ 
lery,  the  desertion  was  enormous,  and 
the  whole  country  was  covered  with 
his  dead.  He  retreated  at  first  upon 
St  Sever  and  Aires,  which  villages  lie 
,  on  the  road  to  Bourdeaux,  but  af¬ 
terwards  took  the  direction  towards 
Agcn,  leaving  the  direct  road  open  to 
the  capital  of  Gascony. 

An  incident  occurred  in  the  battle  of 
Orthos,  for  Hie  possible  consequences 
of  which  no  victory,  however  splen- 
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did,  could  have  compensated.  The 
circumstance  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
gazette,  but  it  appeared  in  the  public 
rints ;  and  those  who  remembered 
ow  often  Britain  had  lost  her  best 
generals  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
trembled  while  they  read  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  engagement,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  been  struck  by  a 
grape-shot.  He  concealed  the  injury 
at  the  time,  as  his  modesty  wotild 
have  hid  it  for  ever  ;  but  it  was  so 
severe  that  he  could  not  dismount 
without  assistance.  The  hilt  of  his 
sword,  which  was  bent  by  the  ball, 
was  providentially  interposed  between 
his  person  and  the  bullet. 

A  sudden  swell  of  the  river  Adour 
prevented  I.ord  Wellington  from  in¬ 
stantly  following  up  the  victory  of 
Orihes,  by  crossing,  wi  h  the  main 
body  of  his  army,  that  nver,  now  the 
last  of  the  Gaves  which  interrupted 
his  progress.  But  General  Hill,  with 
the  light  troops,  pushed  forward  on 
the  road  to  Aires,  where  the  enemy 
had  assembled  a  cousideiable  force  to 
protect  a  magazine  of  consequence. 
They  were  strongly  posted  on  a  ridge 
of  hills,  which  covered  the 
road  to  the  town.  But  it  ATur.  2, 
was  decreed,  during  this 
campaign,  that  no  position,  however 
strong,  vv’as  to  avail  the  French  forces. 
Their  defi  nee,  however,  was  gallant. 
The  first  charge  made  by  the  Portu- 
gueze  brigade  wis  only  so  far  success¬ 
ful,  that  the  charging  columns  gained 
the  heights  against  w'hich  they  had 
advanced,  when,  instead  of  improving 
their  advantage,  the  assailants  fell  into 
disorder.  The  French,  returning  to  the 
charge,  threw  them  into  confusion, 
and  would  have  completed  their  de¬ 
feat,  but  for  the  second  division,  un¬ 
der  General  Sir  W.  Stewart ;  the  first 
brigade  of  which,  advancing  against 
the  French  with  great  gallantry  and 
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impetuosity,  soon  compelled  them  to 
fall  back,  threw  their  columns  into 
inextricable  disorder,  and  beat  them 
off  the  field  with  great  loss.  The 
greater  part  of  their  force  effected  a 
disorderly  retreat  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  Adour ;  but  a  part  being  cut 
off  from  the  rest,  retired  in  great 
disorder  towards  Pan,  the  soldiers 
disbanding  themselves,  and  throwing 
away  their  arms  in  their  flight.  The 
magazines  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  and  General  Hill’s  success 
completely  cleared  the  roads  toward 
Bourdeaux  of  the  presence  of  the 
enemy. 

While  the  right  wing  and  centre  of 
the  British  army  were  engaged  in  this 
brilliant  career  of  success.  General 
Hope,  in  conjunction  with  Rear-Ad¬ 
miral  Penrose,  achieved  the  passage  of 
that  river  beneath  Bayonne  with  the 
left  wing  under  his  command.  The 
French  had  deemed  this  enterprize  im¬ 
practicable  ;  for  there  was  a  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  on  which  ran  so 
violent  a  surf  as  they  supposed  would 
effectually  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
vessels  intended  to  form  the  bridge. 
They  had  also  for  defence  of  the  river 
several  gun-boats  well  manned,  and  a 
large  frigate,  to  whose  fire  the  British 
must  necessarily  be  exposed.  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  obstacles,  with  no 
other  means  than  pontoons  and  rafts, 
General  Hope  pushed  a- 
Feb,  23.  cross  to  the  right  bank 
an  advanced  guard  of  six 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of 
Major-General  Stopford.  A  power¬ 
ful  detachment  of  the  garrison  of  Bay¬ 
onne  rushed  upon  this  forlorn  hope, 
but  met  so  severe  a  reception  from  the 
fire  of  General  Stopford’s  corps,  as 
well  as  that  of  a  rocket-brigade  des¬ 
tined  to  cover  the  passage,  that  their 
ardour  was  speedily  checked.  Tlie 
novelty  of  these  fiery  missiles,  one  of 
which  struck  through  three  French 


soldiers  at  once,  inspired  terror  into 
theenemy,  who  was  instant-  v  u  a* 
ly  repulsed.  In  the  mean-  ^  *  ** 
while,  Rear-Admiral  Penrose,  in  de- 
spite  of  the  obstacles  presented  by 
the  surf  and  the  bar,  laboured  to  get 
the  vessels  destined  to  construct  the 
bridge  within  the  current  of  the  river. 
Four  boats  were  lost  in  accomplishing 
this  difficult  manoeuvre,  but  at  length 
the  activity  of  the  British  seamen  sur¬ 
mounted  every  obstacle ;  the  vessels 
were  brought  over  the  bar  in  succes¬ 
sion,  moored  in  their  respective  posi¬ 
tions,  and  by  these  means  a  bridge  was 
established  i  and  while  the  French  gun¬ 
boats  were  destroyed  and  their  frigate 
driven  higher  up  the  Adour  by  the 
fire  of  a  battery  of  IS-pounders,  the 
whole  corps  of  General  Hope  passed 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour  before 
the  eyes  of  the  astonished  garrison, 
and  immediately  took  mea¬ 
sures  for  investing  Bay-  Feb.  25. 
onne. 

The  battle  of  Orthes,  with  the  bril- 
liant  and  masterly  manoeuvres  which 
preceded  and  followed  it,  served  to 
establish  the  superiority  of  the  British 
forces  in  points  wherein  they  had  been 
deemed  most  deficient.  Since  the  vic¬ 
tories  in  Spain,  it  was  no  loiter  un. 
common  to  hear  a  French  officer  al¬ 
low,  that  in  the  utter  tug  of  battle  the 
English  soldier,  from  physical  strength 
and  high  energy  of  character,  had  a 
degree  of  superiority  over  his  own  im¬ 
petuous  but  less  persevering  country¬ 
men.  But  he  unimrmly  qu^ified  such 
a  stretch  of  candour  by  claiming  for 
the  French,  superior  skill  in  contriving, 
and  promptitude  in  executing,  those 
previous  movements  on  which  the  fate 
of  battles  often  depends.  Yet  since 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign 
on  the  Adour,  the  French  army, 
though  under  command  of  the  ccle- 
brated  Soult,  (/e  vieux  renard,  as  he 
was  familiarly  called  by  the  soldiers,) 
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wras  checked,  turned,  out-marched,  and 
out- flanked  upon  every  occasion,  dri¬ 
ven  from  position  to  position  in  a  coun¬ 
try  that  aifords  so  many  of  peculiar 
strength,  without  having  it  in  their 
power  to  imure  their  victors  by  a  pro¬ 
tracted  defence;  and  repeatedly  de¬ 
feated,  not  by  main  force  or  superi¬ 
ority  of  numl^rs,  but  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  movements,  at  once  so  boldly 
conceived  and  so  admirably  executed, 
as  left  throughout  the  whole  contest 
the  palm  of  science,  as  well  as  of  en¬ 
during  energy  and  physical  hardihood, 
with  the  British  soldier.  These  vic¬ 
tories,  besides  adding  another  laurel 
to  the  thick-woven  chaplet  of  the 
English  general,  had  the  most  deci¬ 
sive  effect  on  the  future  events  of  the 
war,  as  well  as  upon  the  public  mind 
in  the  south  of  France.  Soult  re¬ 
treated  with  his  disorganized  army 
upon  Tarbes,  in  order  to, secure  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  such  detachments  of  Su- 
chet’s  army  as  were  now  re-crossing 
the  Pyrenees.  By  his  retreat  east¬ 
ward,  and  by  the  investment  of  Bay¬ 
onne,  the  whole  south-west  of  France 
was  laid  open  to  the  victor,  who  de¬ 
tached  General  Fane  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  Pau,  and  Field- Marshal  Beres- 
ford  to  occupy  Bourdeaux.  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  last-named  general  was  in 
the  highest  degree  interesting. 

Field-Marshal  Beresford  advanced 
by  the  route  of  Mont  de  Marsan,  at 
the  head  of  about  15,000  men.  The 
Marquis  de  la  Roche-iaquelein  had 
been  previously  dispatched  to  Bour- 
deaiix  by  the  Duke  d’Angouleme,  to 
make  arrangements  with  the  mayor  for 
throwing  off  the  domination  of  Buo¬ 
naparte.  Cornudet,  the  special  com¬ 
missioner  of  Napoleon,  and  L’Huillier, 
commandant  of  the  garrison,  saw  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  make  a  stand  betwixt 
a  discontented  population  and  the  su¬ 
perior  force  which  advanced  upon 
them.  The  former  fled,  after  destroy¬ 


ing  a  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  burn  two  frigates  which 
were  upon  the  stocks.  General  L’¬ 
Huillier  assembled  his  forces  and  eva¬ 
cuated  the  city,  contenting  himself 
with  manning  the  forts  on  the  river 
Garonne.  Marshal  Beresford,  there¬ 
fore,  advanced  without  opposition,  and 
the  Duke  d’Angouleme  accompanied 
his  march.  The  proverbial  vivacity 
of  the  Gascons  now  displayed  itself. 
Although  reminded  by  Marshal  Be* 
resford  that  the  allies  were  still  in  ac¬ 
tive  negociation  with  Napoleon,  and 
exhorted  to  forbear  any  premature 
declarations  against  him,  the  long- 
smothered  indignation  of  an  oppress¬ 
ed  country  blazed  irresistibly  forth. 
The  little  towns  of  Roquefort  and 
Bazan  hoisted  the  white  flag,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  the  declaration  of 
Bourdeaux.  Yet  the  Duke  d’  An- 
gouleme,  with  the  diffidence  natural 
to  long  adversity,  could  not  disguise 
from  La  Roche-jaquelein  that  Lord 
Wellington  had  on  parting  from  him 
expressed  his  doubts  whether  Bour¬ 
deaux  would  even  yet  declare  for  the 
king.  That  enthusiastic  royalist  re¬ 
quested  only  permission  to  enter  the 
town  thirty-six  hours  before  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  promised  to  be  responsible 
with  his  head  for  the  success  of  his 
enterprize.  During  this  short  space 
he  put  all  his  springs  in  motion,  and 
United  his  friends  and  associates  in  pre¬ 
parations  to  receive  the  Duke  d’An¬ 
gouleme  and  the  auxiliary  army  of 
England. 

On  the  day  when  they 
approached  Bourdeaux,  roy-  Mar,  12. 
alists  of  all  ages  and  classes, 
and  of  both  sexes,  streamed  forth  to 
welcome  the  descendant  of  their  an¬ 
cient  monarchs;  and  when  the  army 
approached  the  walls,  the  mayor  and 
officers  ol  the  municipality,  attended 
by  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  those  who  belonged  to  the 
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royal  donfederation,  came  forth  to  meet 
the  British  general,  followed,  as  it 
seemed  to  our  officers,  by  the  whole 
population  of  the  city  and  neighbour¬ 
ing  country.  It  is  certain  that  the 
procession  amounted  to  at  least  10,000 
persons  of  all  ranks.  The  mayor  wore 
the  scarf  and  emblems  of  magistracy 
which  were  in  use  under  Buonaparte's 
government ;  but  when  the  venerable 
magistrate  approached  Marshal  Beres- 
ford,  he  informed  him,  in  a  short  and 
energetic  speech,  that  if  he  came  as  a 
conqueror,  he  needed  not  his  interpo¬ 
sition  to  possess  himself  of  the  keys  of 
Bourdeaux,  but  if  as  an  ally  of  their 
'  august  and  lawful  sovereign  Louis 
XVI II.  he  was  ready  to  tender  them, 
with  every  token  of  love,  zeal,  and 
affection.  Field-Marshal  Beresford  re¬ 
iterated  his  promises  of  protection  and 
favour,  and  added,  that  he  believed 
he  was  about  to  enter  a  city  faithful 
to  its  lawful  sovereign.  At  this  reply 
the  mayor  uttered  the  long-forgotten 
signal-cry  of  Vive  le  Roi!  and  it  was 
eiHioed  a  thousand  times  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  attended  him.  Monsieur 
Lynch  then  threw  aside  with  disdain 
the  insignia  of  Buonaparte’s  magis¬ 
tracy,  and  placed  in  his  hat  the  white 
cockade,  emblematic  of  the  adherents 
of  the  Bourbons.  By  a  signal  previ¬ 
ously  agreed  upon  the  tidings  were 
instantly  conveyed  to  Bourdeaux,  and 
the  white  flag  was  once  more  display¬ 
ed  to  the  wind  from  the  summit  of 
the  steeple  of  St  Michaels.  The  en¬ 
thusiasm  with  which  the  signals  of 
loyalty  were  adopted,  and  the  shouts 
of  Vive  le  Roi  repeated  on  all  hands, 
mingled  with  blessings  upon  the  heads 
of  the  English  and  their  leaders,  form¬ 
ed  a  scene  which  those  who  witnessed 
it  will  not  speedily  forget.  It  was  a 
renewal  of  early  affections  and  attach¬ 
ments,  which  seemed  long  dead  and  for¬ 
gotten,— a  general  burst  of  feelings 
the  more  generous  and  affecting,  be¬ 


cause  they  were  not  only  as  disinterest¬ 
ed  as  spontaneous,  but  might  eventu¬ 
ally  be  deeply  fraught  with  danger  to 
those  who  expressed  them,  with  a  ge¬ 
nerous  enthusiasm  that  placed  them 
far  above  the  apprehension  of  personal 
consequences.  The  same  lively  ac¬ 
clamations  hailed  the  entrance  of  the 
Duke  d’Angouleme  into  this  fine  city. 
The  inhabitants  crowded  around  him, 
and  impeded  his  passage  by  their  ea¬ 
gerness  to  look  upon  him,  to  touch 
him,  to  kiss  even  the  skirts  of  his 
clothes,  and  the  horse  on  which  he 
rode.  “  In  him  at  least,”  exclaimed 
a  citizen  of  low  rank,  **  we  recognise 
a  prioce  of  our  own  blood.”  At  the 
cathedral  the  duke  was  received  by 
the  excellent  and  venerable  Archbi¬ 
shop  of  Bourdeaux,  at  the  head  of  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese,  who,  in  a  few 
emphatic  words,  recognised  the  son- 
in-law  of  his  lawful  sovereign.  Te 
Deum  was  sung  in  full  pomp,  and  the 
grateful  anthem  was  swelled  by  the 
voice  of  the  numerous  crowd  which 
filled  the  church.  The  united  ban¬ 
ners  of  France,  England,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  waved  from  the  walls  of  the 
town,  and  announced  to  the  whole 
south  of  France  that'  these  nations 
were  united  in  the  same  holy  cause 
against  .tyranny  and  usurpation. 

Brilliant  as  these  tidings  were,  and 
acceptable  as  it  was  to  learn  that  so 
strong  a  sensation  had  arisen  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Mhe  legitimate  sovereign  of 
France,  they  were  not  read  in  Eng¬ 
land  without  a  fearful  chill  of  the 
heart,  arising  from  the  melancholy  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  consequences  which 
must  arise  to  Bourdeaux  should  this 
declaration  of  her  loyalty  unhappily 
prove  to  have  been  made  premature¬ 
ly.  The  treaty  at  Chatillon  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  almost  concluded,  and  ves¬ 
sels  were  stated  to  have  been  already 
dispatched  to  the  Gironde  to  snatch 
from  his  vengeance  the  most  distin- 
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guished  of  the  loyalists  of  Bourdeaux. 
Those,  therefore,  whose  most  ardent 
wishes  attended  the  British,  almost 
regretted  the  success  at  Orthes,  in  ap¬ 
prehension  for  those  who,  encouraged 


by  that  victory  and  its  consequences, 
had  bid  defiance  to  the  despot,  ere  yet 
his  power  of  injuring  them  seemed  at 
an  end. 
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Reasons  Jbr  supposing  Peace  would  have  been  made. — Buonaparte  nevertheless 
r^ects  the  Preliminaries  of  the  Allies. — The  Proposals  Jbr  an  Armistice  are 
broken  off. — Blucher’s  Advance  again  reaches  Meaux — But  retreats  when 
BuonajMi  ie  moves  against  it. — mucker  retreats  on  Soissons,  and  finds  it 
taken  by  Btdow  and  IVinzengerode. — Buonaparte  attempts  to  storm  it,  but 
is  reptdsed. — Battle,  of  Laon. — Buonaparte  retreats. — Second  Battle  of  Bar- 
sur- Aube,  fought  between  the  Grand  Allied  Army  and  the  Divisions  of  Victor 
and  Oudinot. — The  French  retreat  and  evacuate  Troyes,  which  is  again  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Allies. — Buonaparte* s  Project  for  Pacification  is  reacted,  and 
the  Conferences  at  Chatillon  are  broken  off. — Buonaparte  endeavours  to  ren¬ 
der  the  War  national,  and  to  draw  together  the  Garrisons  on  the  Rhine. — 
He  attacks  and  recovers  Rheims. — The  Grand  Allied  Army  again  threaten 
to  cross  the  Seine. — Buonaparte  marches  against  them,  but  ts  checked  and  in 

great  personal  Danger  at  Arcis-sur-Aitbe _ He  retreats  to  Vitry — The 

Prussians  refuse  to  yield  up  the  Place. — He  continues  his  retreat  to  Saint 
Dizier,  and  determines  to  throw  himself  into  the  Rear  ef  the  Allies. — His 
probable  Reasons  for  this  Movement. — Augereau  is  defeated  by  the  Austrians, 
and  Lyons  surrenders. 


The  discouraging  apprehensions,  en¬ 
tertained  by  many  politicians  at  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  a  peace  which  should  leave  Na- 
oleon  on  the  throne  of  France,  were 
eepened  in  proportion  to  the  apparent 
probability  of  that  event.  All  the 
belligerent  powers  seemed  to  have 
reasons  which  might  have  inclined 
them  to  close  such  a  treaty.  The 
successes  of  Buonaparte,  though  ephe¬ 
meral,  were  of  a  nature  to  dazzle  the 
united  sovereigns,  and  to  incline  them 
to  hesitate  ere  driving  him  to  extre¬ 
mities.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Na- 
oleon  looked  around  him,  and  be- 
eld  fresh  armies  inundating  the  north¬ 
east  of  France,  after  crossing  the  arm¬ 


ed  frontier  of  Flanders,  Eugene  de¬ 
feated  in  Italy,  and  Augereau  at  Ly- 
ons,  the  progress  of  Wellington  in 
the  south,  and  the  increasing  num¬ 
bers  and  audacity  of  the  royalists, — 
when  he  saw  this  diminution  of  his 
dominions  on  every  side,  and  his  pow¬ 
er  of  obtaining  reinforcements  and  re¬ 
sources  proportionally  limited,  it  was 
scarce  to  be  supposed  that  he  should 
fail  to  attempt  to  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity  of  securing  peace, 
through  the  partial  favour  with  which 
Austria  yet  regarded  him.  But  the 
reverses  which,  in  the  months  of  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February,  obscured  the  arms 
yf  the  allies,  resembled  the  cloud, 
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which  in  the  eastern  tale  is  represent¬ 
ed  to  have  passed  over  the  moon,  to 
afford  an  impenitent  caliph  a  last  and 
limited  space  for  repentance.  Buo¬ 
naparte,  like  Vathek,  disdained  to  avail 
himself  of  the  time  and  opportunity 
which  the  delay  afforded  him. 

We  have  not  yet  a  precise  account  of 
the  transactions  during  the  meeting  of 
the  plenipotentiaries  at  Chatillon.  But 
the  basis  of  the  allies,  to  which  Buo¬ 
naparte  had  assented,  assigned  to  him 
not  only  the  ancient  territories  of 
France,  but  those  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  and  must  therefore  have 
left  him  more  powerful  than  a  King 
of  France  at  any  former  period  of  their 
history.  Still  the  retrenchment  of  his 
power  was  excessive,  when  compared 
to  its  extent  but  twelve  months  before, 
and  he  could  not  brook  to  submit  to 
the  limitations,  without  again  trying 
the  chance  of  war.  It  seems,  there¬ 
fore,  to  have  been  Buonaparte’s  ob¬ 
ject,  to  protract  the  discussion  of  the 
terms  of  peace,  until  the  final  issue 
of  military  operations  should  become 
more  evident.  Were  that  issue  in  his 
favour,  he  might  break  off  the  treaty 
when  he  pleased  ;  or,  did  it  turn 
against  him,  he  concluded  that  he 
might  at  worst  obtain,  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Austria,  the  same  terms  now 
offered.  His  proposal  upon  the  first 
advance  of  the  allies  had  been  the 
conclusion  of  an  armistice,  probably 
with  the  view  of  gaining  time  to  with¬ 
draw  his  armies  from  Spain,  and  to 
drain  that  of  Soult  of  its  veterans ; 
thus  abandoning  foreign  conquests, 
and  even  the  protection  of  the  frontiers, 
from  the  necessity  of  assembling  a 
strong  force  for  the  defence  of  his  ca¬ 
pital.  The  ministers  pf  the  confede¬ 
rated  sovereigns  did  not  reject  this 
proposal,  but  added,  as  a  condition, 
that  Buonaparte  should  surrender  into 
their  hands  the  invested  fortresses  of 
Wesel,  Antwerp,  Mentz,  Strasburgh, 


and  Besan^on,  as  pledges  of  a  since¬ 
rity  which  former  events  had  induced 
them  strongly  to  suspect.  The  French 
ruler  evaded  this  request,  and  the  bu¬ 
siness  of  the  congress  was  protracted 
by  a  variety  of  notes  on  each  side,  as 
if  all  parties  had  agreed  that  it  should 
depend  upon  the  events  of  the  war. 
After  the  successful  attacks  of  Buo¬ 
naparte  on  the  Silesian  army,  and  his 
victory  over  the  grand  army  at  Mon- 
tereau,  the  advantage,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  negociators,  seemed  so  much  upon 
his  side,  that  the  allies  in  their  turn 
proposed  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
and  dispatched  to  Napoleon  a  distinct 
sketch  of  a  preliminary  treaty,  founded 
upon  the  conditions  to  which  his  pleni¬ 
potentiary  Caulaiiicourt  had  a  little  be¬ 
fore  given  his  approbation.  It  was 
first  of  all  debated  in  the  cabinet  coun¬ 
cil  at  the  Tuilleries;  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  opposition  of  Maret, 
(called  Duke  of  Bas&ano,)  and  other 
ministers,  who  rather  perhaps  studied 
what  advice  would  flatter  their  mas¬ 
ter’s  pride,  than  what  was  likely  to 
prove  most  essential  for  his  inte¬ 
rest,  the  terms  were  approved  of  by 
a  considerable  majority.  They  were 
laid  before  him  with  the  opiuion  of 
the  ministers,  by  Mons.  de  Rumigny, 
his  private  secretary.  Buonaparte  was 
now,  however,  elated  by  success.  He 
forgot  how  often  he  had  been  placed 
between  two  hostile  armies,  each  su¬ 
perior  to  his  own,  which,  like  the 
shears  of  destiny,  seemed  about  to 
close  upon  and  annihilate  him.  More 
of  a  general  than  a  statesman,  egotis¬ 
tic  by  character,  and  therefore  rather 
prone  to  judge  from  what  fell  under 
his  owu  immediate  observation,  than 
from  the  report  of  others,  he  consider^ 
ed  less  the  immense  means  of  the  allies, 
or  the  disasters  which  were  thickening 
along  the  various  frontiers,  than  the 
fields  in  which  he  had  himself  enga¬ 
ged,  where  he  had  been  generally  sue- 
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cessful,  though  not  dccit1e<lly  victori- 
OU8,  and  from  which  his  enemies  had 
usually  retreated,  if  they  had  not  fled. 
He  had  boasted  himself  to  the  legisla¬ 
tive  assembl)’,  as  the  •sole  essence  of 
the  monarchy,  and  exclusive  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  French  nation.  He  was, 
in  the  language  of  one  of  her  old 
kings,  the  fortune  of  France,  and 
while  he  was  victorious  in  person,  she 
could  not  in  his  conception  be  deeply 
injured  by  reverses  sustained  where  he 
was  absent.  With  the  confidence  in¬ 
spired  by  these  considerations,  and 
clinging  to  the  hope  that  he  might 
yet  achieve  a  separate  treaty,  which 
should  detach  Austria  from  the  con¬ 
federacy,  he  tore  asunder  the  paper 
containing  the  proposals  of  the  allies 
for  peace,  with  the  threatening  excla¬ 
mation,  “  I  am  nearer  to  Vienna  than 
they  are  to  Paris.” — This  was  done 
while  he  was  yet  flushed  with  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Montereau  His  vic- 
Feb.  25.  tonous  entry  into  the  town 
of  Troyes,  where  our  nar¬ 
rative  left  him  on  p.  203,  did  not 
tend  to  diminish  his  confidence.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  impetuosity,  and 
Notwithstanding  that  the  conferences 
set  on  foot  at  Lusigny,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  arranging  an  armistice,  as  re¬ 
quested  by  the  allies,  broke  off  with¬ 
out  their  being  able  to  agree  upon  the 
line  of  demarcation,  Buonaparte  saw 
the  prudence  of  still  continuing  the 
ncgociations  at  Chatillon,  and  directed 
his  minister,  after  much  tergiversation, 
to  name  the  10th  of  March  as  the  term 
within  which  he  would  produce  the 
ultimatum  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
on  the  subject  of  peace  or  war.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  observed,  that 
there  was  a  frequent  exchange  of  cou¬ 
riers  and  envoys  betwixt  the  French 
army  and  that  of  Austria.  Prince 
Wenceslaus  of  Lichtenstein  repeated¬ 
ly  visited  the  head-quarters  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  and  the  French  generals  belic- 
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ved  they  would  speedily  hear  either  of  a 
general  peace,  or  of  a  separate  treaty, 
which  should  withdraw  Austria  from 
the  list  of  their  enemies  These  hopes 
were  encouraged  by  the  conduct  of 
Buonaparte,  who,  at  a  period  when 
time  was  of  so  much  consequence,  re¬ 
mained  for  three  days  stationary  at 
Troyes,  without  making  any  move¬ 
ment  either  in  pursuit  of  the  grand 
army,  or  towards  Blucher,  who  had 
retreated  after  the  affair  at  Mery,  and 
now  had  his  head-quarters  at  Sezanne. 
At  length,  the  operations  of  this  de¬ 
termined  and  active  general  having 
placed  his  army  in  full  communication 
with  Winzengerode  and  Bulow,  whose 
corps  bad  effected  a  junction  at  Laon, 
and  were  in  full  march  upon  Suissuns, 
compelled  Napoleon’s  speedy  and  seri¬ 
ous  attention. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Marne, 
from  Vitry  to  Meaux,  was  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Prussian  general,  by  his 
new  plan  of  operations.  General  Sack- 
en,  who  commanded  on  his  left,  had 
already  possessed  himself  of  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  Meauz ,  and  hussars  and  Cos- 
sacks  had  pushed  their  advanced  par¬ 
ties  as  far  as  Lagny,  a  village  about  fif- 
teen  miles  from  Paris.  The  metropolis 
of  France  was  thus  a  third  time  seri- 
ou^  menaced,  and  Napoleon  was  still 
at  Troyes,  thirty -five  miles  further  dis¬ 
tant  from  it  than  the  point  on  which 
kis  enemies  had  shewn  themselves  in 
force.  Compelled  at  once  to  march  to 
the  defence  of  his  capital,  and  to  press 
the  retreat  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg, 
Buonaparte  was  under  the  necessity 
of  dividing  his  forces-  Marshals  Vic¬ 
tor  and  Oudinot,  at  the  head  of  only 
30,060  men,  were  charged  with  the 
delicate  operation  of  watching  the 
motions,  and,  if  possible,  precipitating 
the  retreat  of  the  grand  army.  For 
this  purpose  they  were  reinforced  with 
several  battalions  and  squadrons  from 
the  army  of  Spain.  They  had  orders 
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to  move  upon  Bar-sur-Aube,  and  to 
possess  themselves,  if  practicable,  of 
the  heights  in  its  neighbourhood.  To 
disguise  their  inf^-riority,  and  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  absence  of  Napoleon,  their 
soldiers  were  instructed  to  shout  along 
the  line,  Vive  V  Empereur  !  that  the 
grand  army  of  the  allies  might  still  be 
affected  with  the  belief  and  terrors  of 
his  presence,  while  he  him- 
Feb.  27.  self  moved  against  his  un¬ 
wearied  and  undaunted  op¬ 
ponent,  the  veteran  Blucher. 

Wfth  the  same  celerity  w’hich  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  lateral  movement  that 
preceded  his  victory  at  Montmirail, 
Buonaparte,  in  the  forced 
March  1.  marches  of  two  days, 
reached  Fcrte  Gauchere, 
and  thus  threw  himself  suddenly  on 
the  flank  of  the  Silesian  army,  in  ex¬ 
pectation,  doubtless,  of  surprising  and 
cutting  off  some  of  their  divisions. 
But  Sacken  and  York,  whose  divisions 
had  approached  to  Mcaux,  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Marne,  and  who  would 
therefore  have  first  come  in  contact 
with  Buonaparte,  were  grown  too  wise 
by  their  former  disaster,  to  permit  a 
repetition  of  the  same  manoeuvre  to  be 
equally  successful,  and  that  too  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  self-same  spot. 
They  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Marne,  and  hastily  retreated  to  the 
northward,  through  a  country  so 
swampy  that,  but  for  a  sudden  and  se¬ 
vere  frost,  the  march  would  have  been 
impracticable.  Through  a  dreadful 
night  of  snow  and  hail,  they  were  fol¬ 
lowed  and  harassed  by  the  French  ca¬ 
valry,  and  alternately  suffered  and  in¬ 
flicted  all  the  evils  connected  with  such 
a  warfare.  General  Blucher,  appri¬ 
zed  of  Buonaparte’s  march,  had  now 
resolved  to  concentrate  his  army  by  a 
retreat  upon  Soissons,  where  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  complete  his  junction  with 
Winzengerode  and  Bulow.  His  move¬ 
ments  were,  for  the  two  following  days, 
pressed  and  harassed  by  the  forces  of 


Marmont  and  Morticr,  while  those 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Na- 

[loleon,  urging  forward  on  a  shorter 
ine,  possessed  themselves  of  the  town 
of  Fismes,  about  half-way  between 
Kheims  and  Soissons,  and  thus  com¬ 
pletely  turned  the  flank  of  the  Silesian 
army.  Much  now  depended  upon  the 
possession  of  Soissons,  and  its  bridge 
over  the  Marne,  which  was  full  in  the 
line  of  Blucher’s  retreat.  If  Blucher 
should  be  excluded  from  this  town,  and 
the  passage  of  the  river  which  it  com¬ 
manded,  it  was  obvious  that  he  must 
be  compelled  to  hazard  a  battle  on  the 
most  disadvantageous  terms,  with  the 
army  of  Napoleon  on  his  left  flank,  Mar¬ 
mont  and  Mortier’s  corps  in  his  front, 
and  in  his  rear  a  hostile  garrison,  be¬ 
sides  a  deep  river.  Soissons  had  al¬ 
ready  twice  changed  masters,  having 
been  in  possession  of  the  French  ever 
since  it  was  evacuated  by 
Winzengerode.  It  had  a  Feb.  11?. 
chosen  garrison  of  fourteen 
hundred  Poles,  and  Buonaparte  reck* 
oned  a.-isurcdly  upon  its  holding  out. 
But  the  commandant  was  not  aware 
of  the  position  of  the  armies,  or  of  the 
consequence  attached  to  his  maintain¬ 
ing  the  place.  The  united  divisions 
of  Bulow  and  Winzengerode,  amount¬ 
ing  to  80, (KK)  men,  had 
appeared  under  its  walls,  March  2. 
and  made  preparations  for 
an  assault,  offering  honourable  terms, 
with  the  permission  to  retreat  unmo¬ 
lested,  in  case  of  an  instant  surrender, 
and  menacing  the  last  extremity  of 
war,  if  they  were  compelled  to  resort 
to  storm.  In  these  circumstances  die 
French  commandant  accepted  the  capi¬ 
tulation  ;  and  thus  Blucher  found  him¬ 
self  in  possession  of  Soissons,  united  wit  h 
the  corps  of  Bulow  and  Winzengerode^ 
and  possessed  of  the  full  power  of  con¬ 
tinuing  his  retreat,  or  making  a  stand, 
as  should  best  suit  him,  just  at  the 
moment  when  his  adversary  was  in  ful} 
tnarch  to  turn  his  flank,  in  confidence 
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that  he  should  find  him  stopped  in  his 
retreat  by  the  resistance  of  Soissons. 
Napoleon's  disappointment,  when  he 
learned  the  town  had  opened  its  ^tes, 
broke  furiously  forth  in  his  bulletin. 
“  The  enemy,”  he  said,  ”  gave  himself 
up  forlost,  when  the  inconceivable  base* 
siess  of  the  French  general  who  com* 
ananded  at  Soissons,  put  him  in  pos¬ 
session  of  that  pass,  although  he  might 
have  heard  the  cannonade  of  the  armies 
during  the  2d  and  3d,  and  have  thence 
judged  that  the  emperor  was  approach¬ 
ing  the  town.” 

Both  armies  now  prepared  for  bat¬ 
tle  upon  terms  of  equality.  That  of 
Silesia  was  drawn  up  upon  a  long 
ridge  of  heights  to  the  left  and  to  the 
rear  of  Soissons,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Aisne.  The  town  of  Soissons 
was  defended  by  10,000  Russians,  un¬ 
der  Langeron.  Buona- 
March  5.  parte  commenced  his  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  town  at 
day-break,  with  the  strong  columns  of 
Murtier  and  Marmont,  with  expecta¬ 
tion  of  carrying  the  place,  forcing  the 
passage  over  the  Aisne,  and  thus  ope¬ 
rating  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  Sile¬ 
sian  army.  The  French  advanced  with 
incredible  fury,  were  repulsed  in  two 
assaults  with  great  slaughter,  but  re¬ 
tained  possession  of  a  part  of  the  sub¬ 
urbs-  The  Russians  defended  them¬ 
selves  with  that  stubborn  courage 
which  characterizes  their  nation.  The 
assailants  at  length  sheltered  them¬ 
selves  in  the  houses  of  the  suburbs, 
and,  pulling  down  the  roofs,  fired 
from  the  walls  and  windows  upon  the 
ramparts  of  Soissons,  from  wtiich  the 
defenders  returned  their  fire.  Night 
ended  the  conflict,  which  was  equally 
bloody  and  obstinate. 

Baflled  in  his  attempt  to  force  a 
passage  at  Soissons,  Buonaparte  de¬ 
clined  to  renew  the  attack  on  that  part 
of  Blucher’s  position,  and  led  his  army 
across  the  Aisne  at  Bery  le  Bac, 
where  his  cavalry,  under  Nansouty, 


made  their  way  by  main  force.  Per¬ 
severing  in  his  favourite  manoeuvre  of 
a  flank  movement,  Buonaparte  now 
indicated  his  purpose  of  attacking  the 
position  of  Craonne,  which  covered 
the  left  wing  of  Blucher’s  army.  The 
veteran  Prussian  resolved  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  to  show  Napoleon  that  this  ma¬ 
noeuvre  had  Its  dangers.  He  detach- 
ed  a  body  of  10,000  cavalry,  with  in¬ 
structions,  by  a  circuitous  march,  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  French  line 
of  communication,  and  charge  their 
columns  in  flank  and  rear,  so  soon  as 
they  advanced  to  the  attack  of  Cra¬ 
onne.  The  rest  of  Blucher’s  army  was 
80  disposed  between  the  village  of  Cra. 
onne  and  the  town  of  Laon,  that  no 
loss  sustained  by  the  troops  which  oc¬ 
cupied  the  former,  might  prevent  the 
army  from  retreating  on  the  fine  po¬ 
sition  afforded  by  the  latter.  At  the 
same  time  relinquishing  to  the  enemy 
the  posts  which  he  held  in  front  of 
Craonne,  Blucher  fortified  himself  still 
more  strongly  on  those  which  extend 
behind  that  village.  One  ravine  ex¬ 
tended  on  the  right  of  the  position, 
another  on  the  left,  a  third  stretched 
along  his  front,  and  covered  the  com¬ 
munication  withtheheightsof  Craonne. 
Strogonoff  commanded  the  Russians 
in  absence  of  Winzengerode,  who  was 
detached  to  superintend  the  cavalry 
manoeuvre  which  Blucher 
nveditated.  The  French  March  7. 
commenced  the  attack  at 
eleven  in  the  morning,  with  their  usual 
impetuosity.  Field-Marshal  Blucher 
instantly  mounted  his  horse,  and  gal¬ 
loped  to  the  spot  where  he  expected 
to  find  his  numerous  squadrons  of  ca¬ 
valry  ;  but  the  manoeuvre,  owing  to 
unforeseen  obstacles,  had  totally  fail¬ 
ed.  The  columns  of  cavalry  had  not 
been  able,  from  local  difficulties  and 
unexpected  impediments,  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  march,  and  the  Field-Mar¬ 
shal  saw  himself  compelled  to  renounce 
his  intended  offensive  operatious,— 
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Meantime  the  attack  upon  the  position 
at  Craonne  continued  with  the  great* 
cst  fury.  Ney  assailed  the  ravine  up¬ 
on  the  right  flank,  and  Victor  in  front. 
The  abbey  of  Vauclair,  the  key  of  the 
position,  was  obstinately  defended,  and 
at  length  set  on  fire  in  the  contest. 
Victor, supported  by  Drouet,  ultimate¬ 
ly  forced  the  defile,  and  the  action  be¬ 
came  general  along  the  heights.  Young 
Strogonoif,  the  son  of  the  Russian 
general,  fell  by  the  side  of  his  father. 
Woronzow,  and  other  distinguished 
officers,  were  wounded,  but  the  cou¬ 
rage  of  the  soldiers  remained  unabated. 
On  the  side  of  the  French,  three  ge¬ 
nerals,  Victor,  Grouchy,  and  La  Fer- 
ricre,  were  also  wounded.  At  length 
the  Russians  were  turned  on  every 
side — fourteen  of  their  guns  dismount¬ 
ed — Nansouty  arrived  with  the  reserve 
of  Buonaparte’s  cavalry — their  own 
had  been  removed  by  tne  unsuccess¬ 
ful  manoeuvre  in  the  morning  :  it  be¬ 
came,  in  short,  indispensably  necessary 
to  retreat.  The  movement  was  made 
upon  Laon,  where  Blucher  had  previ¬ 
ously  resolved  to  concentrate  his  for¬ 
ces,  and  it  was  done  with  such  cou¬ 
rage,  steadiness,  and  skill,  that  neither 
a  gun  nor  waggon  was  lost,  and  not 
more  than  50  prisoners  were  left  in 
the  enemy’s  possession.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Buonaparte  redoubledhis  activity, 
and  attempted  every  mode  of  discon¬ 
certing  the  retreat.  Even  a  general 
charge  of  cavalry,  so  frequently  deci¬ 
sive  of  the  day  when  victory  requires 
to  be  completed,  totally  failed  upon 
this  occasion.  The  Russians  concen¬ 
trated  themselves  with  the  rest  of  the 
Silesian  army  upon  the  position  of 
Laon,  yet  more  formidable  than  that 
from  which  they  had  been  forced,  and 
the  French  retained,  as  their  only  tro¬ 
phy  or  advantage,  unmolested  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  field  of  battle.  It  was  in 
vain,  therefore,  that  Buonaparte  in  his 
bulletins  announced  the  battle  of  Cra¬ 
onne  as  a  decisive  victory.  The  loss. 
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which  amounted  to  about  2,000  men, 
was  equal  on  both  sides  ;  but  Napo¬ 
leon  could  least  sustain  it,  and  he  was 
now  no  longer  in  a  situation  to  pay  a 
bloody  price  for  barren  laurels.  It  ia 
said  he  himself  was  sensible  of  this, 
and  exclaimed  after  the  action, — **  1 
see  well  this  war  is  a  bottomless  abysa 
—but  I  will  be  the  last  whom  it  shall 
devour.” 

In  the  course  of  the  same 
day,  and  to  complete  their  March  5* 
measures  of  concentration, 
the  Russians  evacuated  Soissons,  and 
united  themselves  with  the  rest  of  the 
army  of  Blucher,  in  the  superb  posi¬ 
tion  of  Laon.  That  ancient  town  is 
situated  upon  a  sort  of  table-land,  or 
sudden  elevation,  which  slopes  very 
abruptly  on  a  large  plain  The  ridge 
is  occupied  by  the  buildings  of  the 
town,  by  an  old  castle,  the  palace  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  France,  and  br 
several  windmills.  The  face  of  the 
declivity  is  every  where  steep,  shel¬ 
ving,  and  almost  precipitous  ;  it  i^c- 
nerally  covered  with  vineyards.  Tne 
plain  beneath  is  about  a  league  in 
breadth.  The  division  of  Bulow,  which 
formed  the  centre  of  the  Silesian  army;, 
occupied  the  town  and  ridge  of  the 
hill  on  which  it  is  situated.  The 
rest  of  the  army  was  posted  on  the 
plain  beneath,  the  left  wing,  compo¬ 
sed  of  Prussian  troops,  extending  as 
far  as  the  village  of  Athies,  and  the 
right,  formed  of  Russians,  resting  up¬ 
on  the  hills  between  Thiers  and  La- 
nenville.  Thus  the  wings  disposed  up¬ 
on  the  right  and  left  of  Laon,  and 
fronting  to  Soissous,  could  be  succour¬ 
ed  when  need  was  from  the  centre, 
which  occupied  Laon  and  its  height, 
as  a  sort  of  citadel  between  them. 
The  numerous  and  powerful  cavalry 
of  the  army  were  kept  in  reserve  in 
the  rear.  It  was  in  this  position,— one 
of  the  best  that  could  be  chosen,  since 
it  could  scarcely  be  turned  on  any 
side  without  affording  great  advan- 
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tage  to  the  defendants, — that  Buona-  naparte,  in  his  bulletins,  are  Blucher’s 
parte  resolved  to  attack  the  army  of  best  eulogium  ;  and,  it  is  said,  the  fol« 
Silesia,  which,  in  the  language  of  Sir  lowing  exclamation  once  burst  from 
Hudson  Lowe,  had  been  his  particular  him  in  the  vulgar  impatience  of  his  en- 
object  of  disquietude  during  the  space  mity “  That  drunken  old  Hussar  ! 
of  forty-two  days,  in  the  course  of  — I  would  rather  fight  ten  regular 
which  they  had  been  constantly  ci-  generals  ;  for  the  day  after  I  have  to- 
ther  marching  or  fighting,  scarce  two  tally  defeated  him,  I  am  sure  to  find 
day's  having  elapsed  without  a  serious  him  as  ready  as  ever  to  renew  the 
engagement  either  in  front  or  rear.  To  combat.” 

all  the  activity  and  talent  of  Buona-  Buonaparte,  though  in  general  well 
parte,  Blucher  opposed  equal  valour,  acquainted  with  the  local  character  of 
equal  obstinacy,  and  a  degree  of  zeal,  the  towns  of  France,  was  incompletely 
and  even  inveteracy,  in  prosecution  informed  concerning  that  of  Laon,  and 
gf  hostilities,  which  rendered  any  adr  surveyed  with  surprisethe  unexpected 
vantages  gained  over  him  both  dearr  strength  of  position  which  it  atiorded 
bouglu  and  fruitless.  He  was  intimi-  to  the  Silesian  army.  With  the  rea- 
dated  by  no  reverses,  disconcerted  by  diness  of  resource  which  characterized 
no  dashing  manoeuvres.  If  compelled  him,  he  recollected  at  once  an  old 
to  retreat  in  the  evening,  the  morning  companion  at  the  military  school, 
found  Blucher  ready  to  become  the  Mons.  Bussy  de  Bellay,  who  lived  re- 
assaiiant.  He  pretended  to  no  fine  tired  in  that  neighbourhood.  He  sent 
system  of  tactics,  and  regulated  him-  for  him,  and  the  two  school-compa- 
self  by  none  of  the  pedantry  of  the  nions  met  for  the  first  time  probably 
Aulic  Council.  He  made  war  like  one  since  their  separation  ;  the  one  an  em- 
of  our  old  English  admirals,  \vho.se  peror,  at  the  head  of  an  army  victo- 
only  principle  of  science  it  was,  to  find  rious  in  the  late  battle  of  Craonne,  the 
the  enemy  and  fight  him.  The  move-  other  a  retired  and  private  individual, 
meuts  of  his  army  were  generally  di-  of  whose  talents  and  local  information 
rected  by  his  quarter  master-general,  that  potentate  stood  in  need,  and  who 
Gneisenau,  a  man  of  great  military  now  therefore  deigned  to  recall  to 
genius  and  extensive  scientific  endow-  mind  his  existence.  Mobs,  de  Bellay 
inents,  under  whose  direction  the  army  gave  the  information  required  of  him. 
of  Silesia  executed  some  masterly  ma-  V  I  make  you  my  aid-de-camp,”  said 
iiocuvrcs  ;  but  it  was  to  the  veteran  Napoleon.  Bellay  was  silent,  and  look- 
Blucher  himself,  whose  defeats  were  ed  down— “  And  a  colonel,”  conti- 
oflcu  more  fatal  to  Buonaparte  thaw  nued  the  ruler  of  France.  Bellay 
the  victories  gained  over  him  by  more  pleaded  the  state  of  health  of  his  mo- 
timld  opponents,  tliut  the  Prussian  sol-  ther,  and  her  retired  habits.  **  She 
diery  looked  for  their  example  in  en*  must  come  to  Paris,”  said  Napoleon  ; 
during  hardships,  loss,  and  privations,  ”  I  assign  you  thirty  thousand  francs 
iuid  devoting  life  itself,  cheerfully  and  of  appointment,  twenty  thousand  as  a 
unhesitatingly,  to  the  continuance  of  compliment,  and  five  nundred  Louis 
the  holy  warfare  against  France.  He  for  your  appointments.”— We  pre- 
f^eemed  to  take  the  field  with  a  sensa-  serve  this  sketch,  taken  from  a  histo- 
tion  of  personal  hatred  against  the  ru-  rian  of  credit,  as  it  serves  to  show  bow 
ler  of  the  French,  and  with  the  deter-  directly  Buonaparte  could  go  to  the 
iuination  to  maintain  the  contest,  till  point,  when  his  interest  rendered  it  ne- 
one  or  both  should  be  utterly  destroy-  cessary  to  gain  the  services  of  an  indivi- 
Tjie  peevish  expressions  of  Bup-  dual.  VVe  nave  few  instances  pf  his  dp- 
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ing  good,  or  of  his  conferring  benefits 
gratuitously,  which  cannot  be  traced 
to  the  desire  of  popularity,  or  some 
similar  interested  motive.  But  he  was 
never  known  to  spare  flattery  or  lar- 
ess,  when  either  was  necessary  to 
raw  into  his  service  those  persons 
for  whose  talents  he  h.id  occasion. 
With  an  address  which  resembled  in¬ 
stinct,  he  contrived  to  discover  and 
appropriate  them  to  his  purposes  ;  and 
had  his  wayward  tender  been  as  well 
fitted  to  retain  the  anections  of  men, 
as  his  judgment  knew  to  distinguish 
and  secure  them,  his  fate  might  per* 
haps  have  been  less  precipitate. — AVe 
return  reluctantly  from  traits  of  cha¬ 
racter  to  the  prosecution  of  our  un- 
ceasing  military  details. 

At  the  earliest  dawn  of 
March  9.  day,  and  availing  himself 
of  a  thick  mist,  Napoleon 
advanced  his  columns  of  attack  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  eminence  on  which 
Laon  is  situated,  possessed  himself  of 
the  hamlets,  called  Semilly  and  Ar- 
don,  and  endeavoured  to  push  for  the 
town  of  Laon  itself.  His  progress 
was  checked  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
ramparts  of  the  town,  the  terraces  of 
the  windmills,  and  the  old  castle.  The 
mist,  disturbed  by  the  fire  of  both 
parties,  rose  like  a  curtain,  and  showed 
Blucher  the  French  arrayed  in  full 
force  behind  the  villages  which  they 
had  occupied,  and  supported  by  large 
reserves  of  infantry  and  artillery,  posted 
on  the  road  from  Soissons  by  which 
they  had  advanced,  and  by  a  strong 
battery  established  advantageously  be¬ 
hind  the  village  of  Semilly.  He  in¬ 
stantly  ordered  his  numerous  cavalry 
to  attempt  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  at¬ 
tacking  enemy,  ordered  his  artillery 
into  line,  and  pushed  down  two  batta¬ 
lions  of  Yagers  to  recover  the  villages 
of  Semilly  and  Ardon.  These  stood 
a  charge  of  the  French  cavalry,  and 
advanced  to  check  the  progress  of  their 
attacking  columns,  and  give  time  for 


the  cavalry  to  come  upon  their  flank 
and  rear.  Tlie  shelving  steepness  of 
the  ground  gave  at  once  impulse  to 
the  allied  columns  in  their  descent, 
and  afforded  advantageous  positions 
for  the  guns.  Woronzow  drove  the 
French  from  Semilly,  and  Ardon  was 
carried  by  the  Prussians  about  the 
same'  time.  Thus  effectually  check¬ 
ed,  Buonaparte  seemed  to  shrink  from 
the  attack  which  he  had  meditated  in 
front  of  the  position  of  Laon,  and  re¬ 
treated,  not  without  loss.  But  in  the 
meanwhile  he  had  gradually  strengthen¬ 
ed  his  right  wing,  so  that,  advancing 
by  the  road  leading  from  Rheims  to 
Laon,  they  might  turn  the  left  flank 
of  Blucher’s  position.  To  do  this  ef¬ 
fectually,  it  was  necessary  to  become 
master  of  the  little  village  of  Athies, 
which,  like  Semilly  and  Ardon,  is  si¬ 
tuated  under  the  declivity  of  the 
heights  of  Laon,  and  was  the  key  of 
the  Prussian’s  position  on  the  left. 
Marmont  made  a  desperate  attempt 
to  carry  the  village,  arid  Prince  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Prussia  hastened  to  defend  it. 
While  the  attacking  column  was  in 
the  act  of  giving  way,  the  manceuvre 
which  had  been  meditated  by  the  Field- 
Marshal  in  the  previous  battle  of  Cra^ 
onne,  and  had  failed,  was  now  suc¬ 
cessfully  executed.  A  mass  of  caval¬ 
ry,  who,  detached  from  the  rear  of 
the  Silesian  army,  had,  by  a  circuit, 
gained  that  of  Marn.ont,  made  a 
noura  ( so  the  Cossacks  call  a  charge,) 
upon  his  reserves  and  his  attillery,  at 
the  moment  that  the  French  were  most 
hotly  engaged  in  front,  and  when  the 
reserve,  in  full  security,  had  begun  to 
light  their  fires  for  the  bivouack  of  the 
evening.  The  assailants  were  complete¬ 
ly  successful,  possessing  themselves  of 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  confound¬ 
ing  tlie  whole  right  wing  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  When  Marmont,  embarrassed  by 
this  disaster,  endeavoured  to  withdraw 
from  the  attack  in  which  he  was  enga¬ 
ged  at  Athies,  with  a  view  to  extricate 
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his  reserves  and  restore  order,  his  op¬ 
ponent,  Prince  William,  assaulted  him 
in  his  turn,  routed  and  pursued  him, 
carried  all  his  guns,  dispersed  his  bat¬ 
talions,  made  great  slaughter,  and  took 
many  prisoners.  The  defeat  of  the 
French  on  this  point  was  complete, 
and  their  retreat  was  a  rout.  A  si¬ 
milar  attempt  had  been  made  by  the 
French  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Sile¬ 
sian  army,  a  point  on  which  their  fai¬ 
lure  amounted  only  to  a  repulse,  but 
it  was  a  severe  one.  Night  separated 
the  combatants. 

Any  general,  excepting  Buonaparte, 
would  probably  have  desisted  from  the 
attack  of  so  strong  a  position  after 
such  serious  loss.  But  whether  it  was 
the  natural  obstinacy  of  his  disposi¬ 
tion,  or  whether  he  feared  the  moral 
effect  which  a  retreat  might  produce 
upon  his  army,  the  capital,  and  the 
French  nation  in  general,  he  renewed 
his  desperate  attempt  up- 
March  10.  on  the  succeeding  day. 

Without  troubling  him¬ 
self  to  protect  the  fugitives  of  his 
right  wing,  who,  still  pursued  along 
the  road  to  Rheims  by,  the  corps  of 
York,  Kleist,  and  Sacken,  suffered 
greatly  in  their  flight,  he  made  another 
attempt  upon  the  position  of  Laon, 
and  on  Blucher’s  right,  by  attacking 
the  village  of  Clacy,  which,  with  a 
wood  in  its  vicinity,  was  taken  and 
retaken  repeatedly  during  the  course 
of  the  day,  remaining  at  last  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  allies.  As  evening  fell,  the 
French  made  a  iinalassault,with  a  body 
of  sharp-shooters,  on  the  village  of 
Semilly,  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
conflict  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day.  They  were  repulsed  by 
two  battalions  of  Bulow’s  division,  and 
Napoleon  relinquished  all  further  at¬ 
tempts  against  the  Silesian  army.  He 
accomplished  his  retreat  indeed  with¬ 
out  molestation,  and  established  his 
numerous  line  of  watch-fires  in  sight 
of  Laon,  as  if  he  had  meant  to  bivou* 
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ack  there  ;  but  this  was  only  a  stra¬ 
tagem,  for  earl^  in  the  night  he  re¬ 
treated  to  Chavignon,  on  the  road  to 
Soissons,  without  pursuit  or  annoy, 
ance.  He  left  behind  him,  however, 
three  or  four  thousand  prisoners,  much 
arms,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  and  a 
held  heaped  with  his  slaughtered  sol- 
diers.  His  bulletin  announced  that 
the  position  of  Laon  was  found  im¬ 
pregnable.  He  retreated  toward  the 
Aisne,  and  established  himself  at  Sois¬ 
sons,  evacuated  by  the  allies  as  alrea¬ 
dy  mentioned,  after  the  second  defeat 
which  he  had  personally  sustained  since 
the  allies  entered  France,  the  first  be- 
ing'at  La  Rothicre,  upon  the  Aube. 

These  operations  on  the  Marne, 
which  had  a  result  so  unfavourable  for 
the  French,  were  by  no  means  compen¬ 
sated  by  any  advantages  over  the  grand 
army.  Victor  and  Oudinot  had  been  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  difficult  duty  of  mask¬ 
ing  the  separation  of  Buonaparte  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  army,  and  of  so 
conducting  themselves  as  to  prevent 
Prince  Schwartzenberg  from  resuming 
the  offensive,  or  becoming  aware  of 
their  diminished  numbers.  With  this 
view,  and  to  inspire  awe  into  the  allied 
generals,  Buonaparte,  before  his  de¬ 
parture,  had  commanded  them  to  at¬ 
tack  and  possess  themselves  of  the 
heights  of  Bar- sur-l' Aube,  where 
Wrede  and  Witgenstein  held  their  po¬ 
sition.  The  town  of  Bar  itself,  after  be¬ 
ing  taken  and  retaken  repeatedly,  was  at 
present  in  possesMon  of  the  French,  but 
the  allies,  with  a  brigade  of  Bavarians, 
still  occupied  the  suburbs.  The  French 
generals  had  little  choice,  therefore, 
when  in  such  close  contact  with  the 
enemy,  but  that  of  either  making  the 
attack  or  expecting  it.  The  marshall 
chose  the  former  alterna- 
t’ve,  and  presented  them-  Feb.  27. 
selves  to  the  encounter  with 
as  much  boldness  as  if  they  had  been 
supported  by  Buonaparte’s  whole  ar¬ 
my  ;  whereas  their  united  divisions  cer- 
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tainly  did  not  exceed  five-and-twenty 
thousandmen.  Their  principal  strength 
consisted  in  some  fine  cavalry  regi¬ 
ments  lately  withdrawn  from  Spain. 
They  at  first  partly  succeeded,  from 
the  very  audacity  of  the  attempt  r 
they  gained  the  heights  of  Arsonval 
and  the  wood  of  Levigny,  part  of  the 
chain  of  wooded  eminences  command¬ 
ing  the  valley  in  which  Bar  sur.l’Aube 
is  situated ;  but  as  they  struggled  to 
gain  the  ridge  of  Vernonfait,  which 
formed  the  centre  of  the  position  of 
the  allies,  the  line  of  defence  was  gra¬ 
dually  supported  and  strengthened  up¬ 
on  that  point  by  the  columns,  of  re¬ 
serve  which  Prince  Schwartzenberg 
had  directed  from  Colombey.  The 
Russian  artillery  were  placed  in  line. 
One  large  body  of  cavalry,  command¬ 
ed  by  C^neral  Pahlen,  manoeuvred  to 
gain  the  rear  of  the  French  columns, 
whose  inferiority  of  numbers  was  now 
visible.  Another  mass,  composed 
chiefly  of  cuirassiers,  charged  in  front 
that  part  of  the  French  infantry  which 
had  obtained  a  momentary  footing  up¬ 
on  the  heights  of  Vernonfait,  and  at 
once  broke  and  dispersed  them.  The 
veteran  cavalry  of  the  Spanish  army 
advanced  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
discomfited  infantry  with  the  most  de¬ 
voted  courage.  It  availed  nothing; 
they  were  dispersed  by  a  fire  of  grape 
from  the  Russian  artillery,  and  two 
regiments,  the  4th  and  the  16th,  were 
utterly  annihilated.  The  French  had 
not  a  single  gun  with  which  to  reply 
to  the  incessant  thunders  that  over¬ 
whelmed  and  dispersed  them.  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  in  person  led  a  gene¬ 
ral  attack  against  the  town  of  Bar-sur- 
I’Aube,  and  completed  the  victory  ; 
white  such  French  troops  as  remained 
upon  the  heights  of  Arsonval,  which 
they  had  at  first  gained,  were  turned 
on  both  flanks,  and  charged  and  dis¬ 
comfited  in  their  retreat  by  the  cavalry 
of  Pahlen,  who  had  been  detached  to- 


the  rear  for  that  purpose.  The  French 
euifered  great  loss  in  this  ill-advised 
engagement,  and  retreated  in  confusion 
oil  the  village  of  Vandoeuvres,  which 
is  about  half  way  between  Bar-sur- 
PAube  and  Troyes.  Prince  Schwart¬ 
zenberg  instantly  crossed  the  Aube  ( 
thus  at  once  menacing  Troyes,  which 
was  in  front,  and  threatening  the  left 
flank  of  the  corps  of  Marshal  Mac¬ 
donald,  which,  stationed  higher  upon 
the  Aube  to  defend  the  line  of  that 
river,  was  exposed  to  be  turned  in 
consequence  or  the  defeat  of  Mortier 
and  Marmont,  and  their  correspond¬ 
ing  divisions.  This  danger  was  in¬ 
creased  when  the  bridge  of  Silvarou- 
vre,  another  pass  on  ^e  Aube,  was 
carried  by  the  allies  wkh  the  bay¬ 
onet  ;  so  that,  attacked  at  once  in 
front  and  flank,  and  menaced  in  the 
rear,  Macdonald  was  forced  to  aban¬ 
don  his  strong  position  at  La  Fert^- 
sur- Aube,  and  it  required  all  the  mili¬ 
tary  skill  of  that  celebrated  tactician 
to  effect  a  disordered  retreat,  first  to 
Bar-sur-Seine,  and  from  thence  upon 
Troyes,  harassed  as  he  was  on  the 
march  by  the  superior  cavalry  of  the 
allies. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Prince  Schwart¬ 
zenberg  followed  up  his  success  at 
Bar-sur-Aubc,  by  driving  before  him, 
with  much  loss  of  every  kind,  the 
shattered  remains  of  the  French  army 
which  had  been  there  engaged,  and 
which  with  difficulty  formed  a  junc¬ 
tion  at  Troyes  with  the  retreating  for¬ 
ces  of  Macdonald.  But  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  attempt  the  defence  of  the 
capital  of  Champagne,  for  the  Aus¬ 
trians  had  obtained  possession  of  the 
bridges  at  Bar-sur-Seine  and  at  L» 
Guillottiere,  where  the  French  suf¬ 
fered  much  loss.  It  was  now  in  the 
power  of  the  allies  to  invest  the  town 
on  both  sides,  and  to  inclose  with¬ 
in  it  the  only  considerable  body  of 
French  who  remained  to  cover  Paris 
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on  the  south-eastern  direction.  The 
marshals,  therefore,  evacu- 
MarcJi  3.  atcd  the  town,  which  by 
convention  they  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  unmolested ;  left  the 
streets  barricaded  to  impede  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  pursuers,  and  led  out  their 
disheartened  soldiers  to  continue  their 
retreat  upon  the  great  Paris  road. 
They  were  indebted  to  a  thick  mist 
for  escaping  much  damage  from  the 
light  cavalry  and  Cossacks  of  the  grand 
army,  who  soon  appeared  in  their  rear, 
cutting  down  stragglers,  making  pri- 
tuners,  and  destroying  or  seizing  what¬ 
ever  the  French  were  compelled  to 
abandon.  'I'hus  the  fortune  of  war  re¬ 
stored  to  the  allies  the  town  of  Troyes, 
where  the  sovereigns  again  took  up 
their  head-quarters,  and  all  the  tract 
of  country  which  Buonaparte  had  re¬ 
gained  by  his  victory'  at  Montcreau. 
Here  the  grand  army  suspended  its 
offensive  operations,  ignorant  of  the 
events  of  the  contest  between  Napoleon 
and  Dlucher,  and  desirous  of  re-esta¬ 
blishing  their  communication  with  the 
latter.  For  this  purpose  the  Hettman 
Platow,  with  his  Cossacks,  was  detach¬ 
ed  to  the  right  to  occupy  Arcis-sur- 
Aube  and  Sezanne ;  thus  extending, 
by  means  of  those  active  children  of 
the  desart,  the  outposts  and  recon  nois- 
eances  of  the  grand  army  toward  the 
quarter  where  the  Silesian  army  was 
tnost  likely  to  be  heard  of.  The  whole 
country  between  the  Seine  and  the 
Marne  was  soon  scoured  by  these  inde- 
iatigable  partizans ;  and  all  that  lies 
upon  the  rivers  Yonne  and  Aube  must 
be  considered  as  in  full  possession  of 
the  allies.  These  were  cold  news  to 
reach  Buonaparte,  already  disconcert¬ 
ed  by  his  repulse  and  the  discomfiture 
of  his  right  wing  at  Laun.  All  ray  of 
hope,  whether  by  a  general  or  Austrian 
peace,  was  now  about  to  vanish  from 
his  horizon.  And  here  we  must  re¬ 
sume  and  conclude  the  history  of  the 
tte^  of  Chatilioo, 

I 
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When  the  allies,  after  a  seriesof  disad¬ 
vantageous  actions,  had  retreated  from 
Troyes,  and,  according  to  Buonapar¬ 
te’s  representation,  were  about  to  eva¬ 
cuate  France  and  dissolve  their  league, 
they  only  employed  themselves  in  knit¬ 
ting  their  union  more  closely  together, 
and  providing  more  powerful  means  to 
accomplish  its  great  object — the  demo- 
lition  of  the  power  of  France.  A  new 
treaty  was  entered  into,  whereby  Aus¬ 
tria,  Russia,  England,  and  Prussia,  en¬ 
tered  into  a  league  offensive  and  defen- 
sive,  to  continue  for  20  years ;  bound 
themselves  to  enter  into  no  separate 
treaty  with  the  enemy  ;  and,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  active  prosecution  of  the 
war  until  it  should  be  terminated  by  a 
general  peace,  each  of  the  contracting 
powers  agreed  to  keep  on  foot  an 
army  of  ij0,000  men,  exclusive  of 
garrisons,  with  an  option  to  Britain  to 
subsidize  other  troops  in  place  of  her 
own,  and  an  agreement  on  her  part  to 
supply  five  millions  sterling,  to  be  di¬ 
vided  among  the  other  powers  for  the 
expcnccs  of  the  war.  It  is  obvious 
that  these  manly  and  energetic  mea¬ 
sures  were  connected  with  the  spirit 
which  the  operations  of  the  grand  ar¬ 
my  now  began  to  exhibit.  The  treaty 
was  signed  the  1st  March,  and  the 
offensive  movements  of  Prince  Schwart- 
zeiiberg  had  commenced  two  days  be¬ 
fore.  It  was  therefore  clear  that  the  eyes 
of  Austria  were  at  length  open  to  the 
dangerof  protracting  negociations  with 
Buonaparte,  of  which  he  seemed  only 
willing  to  avail  himself  in  the  moment 
of  reverse ;  and  that,  this  great  member 
of  the  confederacy  being  determined 
to  stand  and  fall  with  the  other  allied 
powers,  the  term  assigned  to  him  fur 
producing  a  deiinitive  statement  of  the 
terms  on  which  he  would  consent  to 
make  peace,  was  not  likely  to  be  great¬ 
ly  extended.  The  10th  of  Iilarcti, 
which  was  the  day  assigned  for  this 
purpose,  passed  without  Caulaincoiut 
having  it  in  his  power  to  produce  the 
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ultimaium  of  Buonaparte.  The  em¬ 
peror’s  military  operations  were  stated 
as  the  apology,  and  were  probably  the 
real  one,  since  the  nature  of  the  terms 
which  he  had  to  propose  would  in  all 
likelihood  depend  upon  the  good  or 
ill  success  of  his  enterprszes  upon  the 
Marne.  His  minister,  therefore,  on 
the  day  appointed,  only  produced  a 
few  detached  proposals,  each  of  which 
was  capable  of  giving  rise  to  prolong¬ 
ed  discussion.  A  short  delay  of  five 
days  was  allowed,  at  the  request  of 
the  F rench  plenipotentiary,  who  doubt¬ 
less  expected  to  hear  in  the  interim  of 
some  decisive  victory  gained  by  his 
master,  that  might  give  weight  to 
the  scheme  of  pacification  which  he 
meant  to  propose.  It  was  perhaps 
hopes  of  the  same  kind  which  induced 
Buonaparte  himself  to  follow  up  the 
bloody  battle  of  Craonne  by  his  inef¬ 
fectual  attempt  on  Blucher’s  position 
at  Laon.  It  is  said  that  Prince  Win- 
ceslaus  of  Lichtenstein  was  during  this 
brief  interval  again  dispatched  to  him 
by  the  Austrian  cabinet,  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  envoy,  for  the  purpose  of  conju¬ 
ring  him  to  accommodate  Yinultimatum 
to  the  articles  settled  as  the  basis  of 
the  conferences,  and  informing  him 
that  otherwise  the  Emperor  Francis 
would  lay  aside  those  family  consider¬ 
ations  which  had  hitherto  prevented 
him  from  acceding  to  the  dispositions 
of  the  other  allied  powers  in  favour  of 
the  dynasty  of  Bourbon.  It  is  added, 
that  Buonaparte  seemed  at  first  silen¬ 
ced  and  astounded  by  this  intimation ; 
but,  immediately  recovering  himself, 
treated  it  as  a  vain  threat  held  out  to 
intimidate  him,  and  said  it  would  be 
most  for  the  interest  of  Austria  to  join 
in  procuring  him  a  peace  on  his  own 
terms,  since  otherwise  he  might  again 
be  forced  to  cross  the  Rhine.  The 
Austrian  prince  retired  without  reply ; 
and  from  that  moment,  it  has  been 
supposed,  the  emperor  resigned  ius 
VOL.  VII.  PA  nr.  I. 


son-in-law,  without  further  effort  in 
his  favour,  to  the  consequences  of  his 
own  ill-timed  obstinacy.  The  tdtima- 
turn  which  Caulaincourt 
at  length  laid  before  the  March  15* 
congress  at  Chatillon  was 
too  inconsistent  with  the  articles  adopt¬ 
ed  by  all  parties  as  the  basis  of  the 
conference  to  be  a  moment  listent-d  to. 
He  demanded  the  whole  line  of  the 
Rhine :  He  demanded  great  part  of 
that  of  the  Waal,  and  the  fortress  of 
Nimeguen,  which  must  have  rendered 
the  independence  of  Holland  purely 
nominal :  He  required  Italy,  and  even 
Venice,  for  Eugene  Beauharnois,  al¬ 
though  this  important  article  was  not 
only  in  absolute  contradiction  to  the 
basis  of  the  treaty,  but  peculiarly  of¬ 
fensive  and  injurious  to  Austria,  whom 
it  was  so  much  his  interest  to  concili¬ 
ate.  The  possession  of  Italy  embra¬ 
ced,  of  course,  that  of  Switzerland, 
cither  directly  or  by  influence ;  so  that 
in  future  wars  Austria  would  lie  open 
to  the  incursions  of  France  along  her 
whole  frontier,  and,  while  concluding 
a  victorious  treaty  upon  French  ground, 
would  have  been  placed  in  a  worse  si¬ 
tuation  than  by  that  which  Buona¬ 
parte  himself  dictated  to  her  at  Campo 
r  ormio  1  There  were  stipulations  In¬ 
sides  for  indemnities  to  Jerome,  the 
phantom-king  of  Westphalia;  to  Lou¬ 
is,  grand  duke  of  Berg  ;  and  to  Eu¬ 
gene,  in  compensation  of  his  alleged 
rights  on  the  grand  i’lchy  of  Frank¬ 
fort.  Nay,  as  if  determined  to  shew 
that  nothing  which  he  had  ever  done, 
even  though  undone  by  hifflhelf,  should 
now  be  considered  as  null,  without  ex¬ 
acting  cempensation  at  the  expence  of 
the  rest  of  Europe,  Buonaparte  de¬ 
manded  an  indemnity  for  his  brother 
Joseph,  not  indeed  for  the  crown  of 
Spain,  but  for  that  very  throne  of 
Naples  from  which  he  had  himself 
displaced  him  in  order  to  make  room 
for  Murat  I  The  assembled  congress 
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received  this  imperious  communication 
with  eqoal  surprise  and  displeasure. 

They  instantly  declared  the 
March\9>  congress  dissolved  i  and 
thus  terminated  the  fears 
of  many,  who  considered  Europe  as  in 
greater  danger  from  any  treaty  that 
could  be  made  with  Buonaparte,  than 
from  the  progress  of  his  arms  against 
the  allies.  Something  of  the  littleness 
of  mind  which  stoops  to  petty  and 
trifling  acts  of  vindictive  spleen  was  vi. 
mble  on  this  occasion.  The  peasants 
in  the  neighbourhood  were  encouraged 
to  attack  and  insult  the  representa* 
tives  of  the  allied  powers,  and  to  plun. 
der  their  baggage, — aggressions  on 
the  law  of  nations  not  perhaps  emana¬ 
ting  from  Napoleon  individually,  but 
partaking  of  the  character  of  his  go¬ 
vernment,  which  was  never  bound,  in 
any  instance,  by  any  law  whatever. 

All  hope  of  pacification  being  now 
over,  the  war  assumed  a  sterner  and 
more  inexorable  character.  Each  party 
tent  forth  manifestoes.  That  of  Buo¬ 
naparte  encouraged  the  pe<mle  to  rise 
in  every  direction,  and  by  all  means  in 
their  power  to  cut  off  the  supplies  and 
communicationsof  the  invading  armies, 
which  he  stated  had  entered  France  to 
overrun,  plunder,  and  finally  divide  her 
fertile  provinces.  All  mayors  and  other 
functionaries  who  should  dissuade  or 
discourage  the  people  from  those  ef¬ 
forts  of  national  defence,  were  declared 
guilty  of  high-treason. — The  manifes. 
toes  of  ^chwartzenberg  and  Blucher 
retorted  bn  Buonaparte  the  charge  of 
being  an  oilkacle  to  peace ;  disowned 
an^  purpose  of  conquerii^  or  appro- 
pnating  the  country  of  France ;  de¬ 
clared  they  were  only  in  arms  for  pro¬ 
curing  the  peace  and  the  repose  of 
Europe ;  and,  finally,  denounced  the 
utmost  severity  of  military  execution 
against  such  towns  or  villages  as  should 
listen  to  the  exhortations  of  Napoleon. 
It  is  certain  that  Buonaparte  now  pla¬ 
ced  bis  hopes  in  rendering  the  war 


national,  and  committing  the  people 
of  France,  by  engaging  them  in  active 
hostilities  with  the  aUies,  who  still  laj 
under  disadvantages,  arising  from  their 
having  adopted  no  cause  or  interest, 
properly  French,  to  oppose  to  that  of 
Napoleon.  To  avail  himself  to  the 
utmost  of  the  advantage  which  he 
owed  to  the  deference  of  the  allies 
to  Austria,  and  to  Austria’s  delicacy 
towards  him,  Napoleon  anxiously  cir¬ 
culated  through  France,  and  especi¬ 
ally  among  the  lower  orders,  the  most 
exaggerated  rumours  concerning  the 
evil  intentions  of  the  allied  powers, 
and  the  horrors  committed  by  their 
armies  The  Cossacks  were  particu¬ 
larly  stigmatized,  as  a  sort  of  Asiatic 
ogres,  who  spared  nothing  in  their 
rage,  lust,  and  rapine  ;  but,  wherever 
they  appeared,  slaughtered  the  men, 
violated  the  women,  and  devoured  the 
children.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
last  charge  was  actually*made  and  be¬ 
lieved  !  The  others  were  equally  ex¬ 
aggerated.  We  had  opportunities  of 
particular  enquiry,  and  found  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  Cossacks,  amongst  those 
who  had  been  visited  by  them,  was  on 
the  whole  rather  better  than  that  of 
other  light  troops,  and  their  behaviour 
much  less  atrocious  than  that  of  the 
French  soldiers  themselves,  who  left 
everywhere  the  most  striking  marks, 
that  in  the  country  which  is  the  scene 
of  military  operations,  a  native  army 
may  be  more  cruel  than  that  of  the 
enemy.  The  Cossacks  were  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  love  of  plunder  than  by 
violence  towards  either  sex,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  remarked  for  their  extravagant 
passion  for  strong  liquors,  of  which 
they  consumed  great  quantities  ere  they 
became  inebriated.  The  terror  whicn 
they  excited  spread  very  wide  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  numbers,  from  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  facility  which  they  pos¬ 
sess  of  performing  long  and  conceal¬ 
ed  marches,  in  small  detached  bodies, 
through  woods  and  ravines,  eluding  dis« 
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covery  until»  suddenly  emerging  from 
the  deserts  which  they  had  threaded  in 
silence  and  obscurity,  they  appeared 
in  places  where  they  were  least  ex¬ 
pected,  announced  themselves  as  the 
advanced  guard  of  thousands,  imposed 
contributions,  gathered  plunder,  dis¬ 
persed  the  assemblies  of  conscripts  and 
recruits,  and  often  carried  off  func¬ 
tionaries,  guns,  and  baggage,  or  plun¬ 
dered  and  destroyed  magazines  of  am¬ 
munition  or  provisions.  It  was  to 
meet  this  sort  of  partizan-war  that 
Napoleon  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
mountaineers  of  the  Voges,  and  the 
peasants  of  the  other  districts  in  the 
rear  of  the  allies,  to  form  free  corps 
among  themselves,  cut  off  the  patroles 
and  detached  parties,  break  down 
bridges,  barricade  roads,  occupy  de¬ 
files,  and  by  all  the  methods  of  irre¬ 
gular  war  to  infest  the  communica¬ 
tions  of  the  invaders.  Napoleon  had 
even  formed  a  plan  of  supporting  these 
insurrections,  by  a  regular  force  to  be 
assembled  in  the  rear  of  the  allies.  For 
this  purpose,  secret  agents  were  dis¬ 
patched  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  into 
the  strong  places  which  were  occu¬ 
pied  by  French  garrisons  on  the  Rhine, 
and  blockaded  by  the  allies.  They 
carried  instructions  to  the  various  com¬ 
mandants  of  these  fortresses,  concealed 
in  the  handles  of  their  knives,  in  their 
canes,  or  in  the  collars  of  the  dogs 
which  followed  them,  commanding 
these  officers  to  make  strong  detach¬ 
ments  from  their  garrisons,  and  as¬ 
signing  them  places  of  rendezvous,  so 
that  at  once  and  unexpectedly  a  con¬ 
siderable  French  army  might  have  ta¬ 
ken  the  field  in  the  eastern  depart¬ 
ments  of  Lorraine  and  FrancheCompte. 
But  the  ssheme  totally  failed,  from  the 
strictness  and  numerous  precautions 
with  which  the  allies  enforced  the 
blockade.  Several  of  the  emissaries, 
who  persisted  in  attempting  to  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  invested  fortresses  for  the 


execution  of  their  perilous  commission, 
incurred  its  penalty  in  being  detected 
and  hanged  as  spies.  But  partial  in¬ 
surrections  took  place  in  some  depart¬ 
ments,  where  the  peasants,  worn  out 
and  driven  to  despair  by  continued  re- 

Juisitions,  and  all  the  distresses  ind¬ 
ent  to  an  invaded  country,  took  up 
arms,  and  adopted  measures  of  resist¬ 
ance,  which  produced  no  effect  but 
misery  and  bloodshed  on  both  sides. 
—We  return  to  the  more  important 
events  of  the  regular  war. 

After  the  battle  of  Laon,  Marshal 
Blucher  appears  to  have  remained  in¬ 
active  for  two  days,  either  because  his 
army  had  suffered  much  in  the  prece¬ 
ding  battle  of  Craonne,  or  because  he 
waited  to  adjust  his  movements  by 
those  of  Schwartzenberg.  In  the 
meanwhile,  Buonaparte  accomplished 
the  last  of  those  brilliant  coupt  ae  main 
which  had  so  often  distinguished  his 
campaigns.  Rheims,  remarkable  for 
its  venerable  cathedral,  in  which  the 
kings  of  France  were  formerly  crown¬ 
ed  and  consecrated,  had  highly  offend¬ 
ed  him  by  opening  her  gates  to  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  Cossacks,  whom  the  bulletin 
charged  them  with  feasting  and  com¬ 
plimenting  during  the  time  of  their 
residence  amongst  them.  He  had  lost 
no  time  in  repossessing  himself  of  this 
town,  important  from  its  situation, 
and  imposing  from  its  venerable  name, 
so  soon  as  his  forces  had  come  upon 
the  Marne.  A  body  of  French  troops, 
under  General  Corbineau, 
expelled  from  Rheims  the  March  1. 
Cossacks,  who  had  given 
Buonaparte  such  o^nce,  and  garri¬ 
soned  the  place  in  their  stead.  But 
the  French  detachment,  by  which 
Rheims  was  retaken,  was  itself  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  Russian  corps  of  Gene- 
ral  Saint  Priest,  a  French  emigrant  of 
talents,  the  aid-de-camp  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Alexander,  which,  united  with  a 
division  of  the  Prussian  reserve,  un- 
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der  General  Jacow,  might  amount  to 
15,000  men.  Upon  the 
March  12.  12th  March  they  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  before 
Rheims,  forced  the  town,  and  made 
prisoners  the  whole  French  detach¬ 
ment  and  their  officers ;  Corhineau, 
their  general,  escaping  with  difficulty, 
and  followed  only  by  100  men.  Buo¬ 
naparte,  who  stiU  had  his  head-quar¬ 
ters  at  Soissons,  resolved  to  wipe  this 
stain  from  his  arms,  and 
March  13.  on  the  day  succeeding 
the  capture  suddenly  mo¬ 
ved  towards  Rheims  with  his  whole 
force,  excepting  one  corps  left  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  motions  of  Blucher  from 
Laon.  The  Russian  general  immedi¬ 
ately  drew  out  of  the  town,  and  form¬ 
ed  his  corps  on  the  heights  in  its  front. 
They  soon  perceived  they  had  to  deal 
with  the  principal  force  of  Napoleon, 
from  the  long  columns  of  infantry, 
supported  by  cavalry  and  artillery, 
which  continued  to  deploy  from  the 
direction  of  Soissons  and  Fi'tmes,  and 
take  ground  as  if  for  a  generdl  attack. 
Buonaparte  personally  directed  the 
placing  of  50  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
as  he  superintended  his  formidable  pre¬ 
parations  and  recollected  his  quarrel 
with  the  town,  he  is  said  to  have  ex¬ 
claimed  with  vindictive  glee,  “  Wait 
but  an  hour,  and  the  ladies  of  Rheims 
will  have  a  fine  alarm  !**  The  attack 
commenced  with  great  fury,  and  was 
most  gallantly  sustained.  The  Count 
de  Saint  Priest,  in  particular,  set  a 
brilliant  example  to  his  soldiers,  and 
fought  in  the  van  of  the  battle.  The 
idlies  were  exposed  at  once  to  the 
fire  of  grape  and  round  shot  from  50 
ieces  of  artillery  in  front,  and  to  a 
ank  attack  from  the  cavalry.  In  the 
very  thick  of  the  action,  and  as  the 
French  had  commenced  their  flank 
movement,  the  Count  de  Saint  Priest 
was  struck  from  his  horse,  dangerous¬ 
ly  wounded  by  a  cannon-ball.  Such 


an  accident  at  such  a  moment  was  de¬ 
cisive  of  the  day.  The  Russian  ca¬ 
valry,  who  protected  the  flank  of  the 
position,  were  overpowered  by  those 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  whole  corps, 
pressed  at  once  on  the  centre  and  the 
flanks,  was  compelled  to  make  a  hasty 
retreat  through  the  town  of  Rheims. 
A  small  detachment  left  in  the  town 
continued  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay 
until  night-fall,  and  even  secured  by 
capitulation  an  unmolested  retreat  ; 
but  the  French  cavalry,  making  a  cir¬ 
cuit,  fell  upon  the  retreating  columns 
of  the  main  body,  and  cut  off  one  of 
them.  Eight  cannons,  writh  some 
hundred  prisoners,  were  the  trophies 
of  this  day,  which  was  one  of  the  last 
triumphs  of  Napoleon.  He  blazoned 
it  forth  in  his  bulletin  with  as  much 
splendour  as  exaggeration  could  give, 
and,  fond  of  insinuating  that  a  sort  of 
fatality  attended  his  enemies,  he  for¬ 
got  not  to  assure  the  Parisian  public 
that  it  was  a  bullet  from  the  same 
cannon  which  had  slain  Moreau  which 
had  now  mortally  wounded  Saint 
Priest,  another  emigrant  or  exile,  who 
had  led  the  barbarians  of  the  desert  to 
ravage  the  fertile  provinces  of  France. 
At  Rheims  Buonaparte 
paused  for  three  days,  March  14, 
probably  for  the  purpose  15,  16. 
of  attending  the  final  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  neg^ciation  at  Chatil- 
lon.  His  army  was  divided  upon  the 
three  great  roads  which  centre  in  that 
town,  from  Laon,  Bery-le-Bac,  and 
Chalons-sur-Mame,  so  that  it  seemed 
uncertain  what  would  be  his  next  line 
of  operations.  On  the  evening  of  the 
15th,  after  a  general  review  of  his 
forces,  he  moved  a  large  column,  un¬ 
der  Ney,  to  occupy  Chalons-sur- 
Mame,  which  the  marshal  found  eva¬ 
cuated  by  the  enemy.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  his 
guards,  who  was  received  with  jubilee 
and  illuminations  in  a  town  from  which 
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his  approach  had  driven  those  enemies 
who  had  occupied  Chalons  for  forty 
days. 

In  Chalons  he  received  intelligence 
that  the  grand  army,  whose  offensive 
operations  had  been  probably  suspend* 
ed  to  wait  the  issue  of  the  negociations, 
was  now  again  in  advance,  had  occu¬ 
pied  Sens,  established  its  head-quar¬ 
ters  at  Pont  sur- Seine,  and  threatened 
to  cross  the  Seine  there,  as  well  as  at 
Mentereau  and  Nogent,  and  attack  at 
all  points  the  feeble  line  maintained  by 
Marshals  Macdonald,  Victor,  and  Ou- 
dinot,  on  the  left  bank-  Thus  Napoleon 
was  once  more  placed  between  two  hos¬ 
tile  armies,  one  of  which  was  certain 
to  advance  upon  Paris  should  he  re¬ 
sume  hostilities  against  the  other.  The 
news  of  the  occupation  of  Rheims  had, 
however,checked  the  advanceof  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  who  saw  in  these 
movementssomething  so  alarming,  that, 
withdrawing  his  head  quarters  to  Ar- 
cis-sur-Aube,  and  recalling  such  of 
his  forces  as  had  already  crossed  the 
Seine,  he  seemed  rather  to  meditate 
making  head  against  Buonaparte,  and 
approximating  nimself  to  the  army  of 
Silesia,  than  pursuing  his  march  upon 
Paris.  The  news  that  Chalons  was 
occupied  by  the  French  in  force  made 
also  a  deep  impression  on  the  Aus¬ 
trian  generals.  Their  tactics  being  ri¬ 
gidly  those  of  the  old  school  of  war, 
they  esteemed  their  army  turned  when¬ 
ever  a  French  division  occupied  such  a 
postasinterposedbetwixt  them  and  their 
allies.  This  indeed  is  in  one  sense  true ; 
but  it  is  equally  true,  that  every  division 
so  interposed  is  itself  liable  to  be  turn¬ 
ed,  if  the  hostile  divisionsbetwixtwhich 
it  is  interposed  take  combined  mea¬ 
sures  for  attacking  it.  The  catch¬ 
ing,  therefore,  too  prompt  an  alarm, 
orconsidering  the  consequences  of  such 
a  movement  as  irretrievable,  belongs 
to  the  pedantry  of  war,  and  not  to  its 
science.  A  council  of  war  was  held. 


for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  fu¬ 
ture  motions  of  the  allies ;  and  it  is 
understood  that  at  first  the  opinion 
prevailed  that  it  was  necessary  in  all 
haste  to  retreat  behind  the  Aube.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  is  believed  to 
have  opposed  this  retrograde  move¬ 
ment  with  great  vigour  ;  and  we  have 
understood  he  received  no  slight  sup¬ 
port  from  the  short  but  emphatic  de¬ 
claration  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  who, 
conceiving  a  retreat  behind  the  Aube 
to  be  the  preface  of  one  which  should 
only  stop  behind  the  Rhine,  informed 
the  allied  powers  that  the  subsidies 
from  England  would  cease  so  soon  as 
measures  so  fatal  to  the  general  cause 
received  their  sanction.  The  allies, 
therefore,  resolved  to  maintain  their 
offensive  position ;  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  disasters 
of  Montmirail  and  Muntereau,  which 
arose  from  their  occupying  too  exten¬ 
sive  a  line  by  divisions  unconnected 
with  each  other,  it  was  determined  to 
concentrate  the  grand  army  upon  Ar- 
cis-sur-Aube,  and  there  to  give  battle 
to  Buonaparte  if  he  chose  to  accept 
it,  or  to  move  upon  Paris  if  he  should 
refuse  it.  To  this  bold  measure  the 
allies  were  now  the  more  disposed,  as 
the  information  of  Messieurs  Polignac 
and  other  royalists  united  to  assure 
them  that  they  had  a  strong  party 
within  the  walls  of  that  city.  In  pur¬ 
suance  of  this  vigorous  and  decided  line 
of  conduct,  all  the  divisions  of  the 
grand  army  received  orders  to  unite 
themselves  imon  Arcis,  as  the  pivot 
and  centre  of  their  future  operations. 

Buonaparte  was  far  from  auguring 
any  intention  of  the  Austro- Russians 
to  face  him  at  Arcis,  and  defend  against 
him  the  line  of  the  Aube.  On  the 
contrary,  he  concluded  they  were  in 
full  retreat  to  the  eastward,  by  the 
main  road  from  Troyes  to  the  Rhine, 
and  expressed  himself  jocularly  as  if 
he  had  a  chance  upon  that  route  to 
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cut  off  the  retreat  of  his  father>in-law, 
and  make  him  prisoner.  With  the 
purpose  of  disquieting  this  suj^sed 
retreat,  by  acting  on  the  iank  of  their 
columns,  Buonaparte  moved  from  Cha¬ 
lons  by  Episnay,  where 
March  l7.  he  was  received  with  ex¬ 
altation.  He  continued 
to  advance  on  the  following  day,  dri¬ 
ving  before  him  such  parties  of  light 
cavalry  as  his  advanced  posts  encoun¬ 
tered,  still  fully  convinced  in  his  own 
mind  that  the  terror  of  his  approach 
had  put  the  grand  army  of  the  allies 
to  full  retreat,  and  that  he  had  every 
chance  to  break  their  line  and  cut  off 
some  of  their  divisions.  Crossing  the 
Aube  at  Plancey,  he  moved  along  the 
left  bank  with  his  cavalry  and  the 
corps  of  Marshal  Ney,  while  the  in¬ 
fantry  of  his  guard  advanced  by  cor¬ 
responding  marches  along  the  right 
bank  towards  Arcis ;  his  army  thus 
occupying  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
being,  according  to  their  own  military 
phrase,  a  cheval  upon  the  Aube.  He 
was  passing  through  a  sort  of  defile, 
of  which  Arcis  is  the  outlet,  and  where 
a  succession  of  bridges,  which  can 
only  be  passed  by  a  few  tnen  in  front, 
cross  over  various  marshes,  drains,  and 
feeders  of  the  river.  The  Austro- 
Russians  had  evacuated  Arcis,  and 
held  a  strong  position  behind  it,  upon 
the  left  bank  of  the  Aube,  about  20 
miles  in  front  of  Troyes.  Three  divi¬ 
sions  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg’s  army 
under  the  Prince  Royalof  Wirtemberg, 
maintained  the  position  of  Clermont ; 
General  Wrede  manoeuvred  in  a  plain 
which  extends  between  Arcis  and 
Clermont,  and  along  the  bank  of  the 
Aube,  with  a  corps  composed  chiefly 
of  cavalry ;  and  in  the  rear  of  the 
Prince  Royid’s  position  at  Clermont, 
the  Russian  and  Prussian  guards  were 
drawn  up  on  a  strong  chain  of  heights, 
called  Mesnihla-Comptesse.  Napole¬ 
on,  after  his  van  had  passed  through 
11 


Arcis,  saw  only  in  the  few  squadrons 
of  the  allied  cavalry  which  caracoled 
in  the  plain  a  feeble  body  of  observa¬ 
tion  ;  but  when  these  squadrons  were 
pressed  b^  the  French  cavalry,  under 
Sebastiani  and  Excelsman,  their  num¬ 
bers  suddenly  augmented,  fresh  co¬ 
lumns  deployed  upon  the  plain,  masses 
of  infantry  were  next  discovered,  and, 
finally,  a  line  of  60  pieces  of  artillery 
appeared  in  their  support.  It  was 
now  clear  that  Buonaparte  had  unex¬ 
pectedly  come  in  front  of  the  whole 
army  of  the  allies,  at  a  time  when  his 
own  was  engaged  in  passing  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  bridges  already  described  as 
forming  a  defile,  of  which  the  town  of 
Arcis  IS  the  outlet.  It  was  difficult 
to  bring  the  French  troops  up  and 
into  line,  and  impossible  to  withdraw 
those  who  had  been  inconsiderately 
engaged.  The  cavalry  of  the  allies, 
having  already  repulsed  those  of  the 
Fren^,  were  tbrcing  them  back  upon 
Arcis ;  and  the  consequences  of  tneir 
carrying  the  town,  by  entering  along 
with  them  in  close  pursuit,  must  have 
been  fatal  to  the  main  body  and  rear 
guard,  still  engaged  and  embarrassed 
in  the  pass.  Napoleon  saw  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  personal  exertion :  He  drew  his 
sword,  threw  himself  among  the  fu¬ 
gitives,  called  on  them  to  remember 
their  honour  and  their  victories,  rallied 
them,  and  checked  the  enemy  by  an 
impetuous  charge,  in  which  he  was 
personally  engaged  and  in  danger  from 
the  stroke  of  a  Cossack’s  lance,  which 
was  parried  by  bis  aid-de-camp  Gi- 
rardin.  The  combat  was  furiously 
maintained  on  both  sides.  Buona¬ 
parte  formed  his  infantry,  as  it  emerged 
from  the  defile  and  traversed  the  town, 
into  solid  squares,  which,  drawn  up 
under  the  walls  of  Arcis,  suffered 
dreadfully  from  the  incessant  cannon¬ 
ade  of  the  allies,  but  prevented  by 
their  firm  appearance  the  enemy  from 
possessing  themselves  of  the  gorge  of 
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tbe  piM.  At  length  the  Imperial 
Guards,  advancingupon  the  right  bank 
of  the  Aube,  and  crossing  the  bridge 
at  Arcis  to  their  master’s  assistance, 
relieved  him  from  the  imminent  danger 
of  seeing’the  town  carried  andhisretreat 
cut  off.  The  battle,  however,  still  con* 
tinned  to  rage  fiercely.  Buonaparte 
was  obliged  to  make  use  of  his  own 
pistols ;  all  his  staff  fought  around 
nim  sword.in-hand,  and  he  had  a  horse 
shot  under  him It  would  perhaps 
have  been  happy  for  his  reputation  had 
the  rider  received  the  buUet.  When 
night  approached,  the  allies  desisted 
from  the  action  ;  and  as  more  of  their 
scattered  divisions  had  now  arrived 
upon  the  point  of  concentration,  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  established  his  whole 
army  in  position  upon  the  heights  of 
Mesnil>la*Comptesse,  behind  Clermont. 
Thus  terminated,  with  little  effect  be¬ 
sides  mutual  slaughter,  the  battle  of 
Arcis-sur-Aube,  one  of  tbe  few  in 
which  Buonaparte  is  known  to  have 
exposed  his  person  in  the  thick  of  the 
contest ;  which  we  observe,  not  as 
adopting  the  vulgar  idea  that  ascribes 
to  him  personal  cowardice,  of  which 
Lodi  as  well  as  Arcis  furnished  a  suf- 
cient  confutation  ;  but  because  a  dispo- 
sition  to  self-preservation,  where  there 
was  no  powerful  motive  to  counteract 
it,  seems  to  have  made  a  part  of  the  sel¬ 
fish  and  egotistical  system  on  which  he 
constantly  acted.  Notwithstanding  his 
personal  gallantry,  the  moral  effect  of 
this  battle  of  Arcis-sur-Aube  was  un¬ 
favourable  to  Buonaparte,  whose  rash 
advance  incurred  a  tremendous  risk, 
from  which  he  had  been  only  extri¬ 
cated  at  the  expence  of  slaughter, 
which  his  ranks  could  ill  spare.  It 
remained  to  be  seen  whether  so  active 
a  military  genius  could  devise  any  means 
of  repairing  this  false  step. 

Early  on  the  next  mom- 
Mturchil*  ing,  Napoleon  reconnoi¬ 
tred  the  caemy  in  perioot 


and  found  them  strongly  posted  on  the 
heights  commanding  the  road  between 
Arcis  and  Troyes.  He  had  by  this  time 
been  joined  by  the  troops  under  Vic¬ 
tor,  Oudinot,  and  Macdonald,  rein¬ 
forced  in  some  measure  since  their 
losses  at  Bar-sur-Aube,  and  by  a  nu¬ 
merous  body  of  veteran  cavalry  from 
Spain.  Thus  strengthened,  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  strongly  disposed 
to  hazard  a  general  action  under  all 
disadvantages.  But  the  risk  that  Blu- 
cher,  driving  before  him  such  feeble 
corps  of  observation  as  Buonaparte 
had  left  in  his  front,  might  arrive  in 
time  to  take  an  unpleasant  share  in 
the  contest,  was  rendered  yet  more 
probable  by  the  opinion  he  entertain¬ 
ed  of  the  caution  of  the  Austrianss 
who  he  deemed  would  not  have  ha¬ 
zarded  such  a  daring  step  as  a  general 
action,  unless  assured  of  co-operation 
from  the  Silesian  army.  Pressed  by 
these  apprehensions,  Buonaparte  re¬ 
linquished,  after  considerable  hesita¬ 
tion,  all  purpose  of  offensive  opera¬ 
tions  at  Arcis,  and  ordered  a  retreat 
upon  Vitry  and  St  Dizier,  in  hopes 
to  impede  the  meditated  junction  of 
the  grand  army  with  that  of  Silesia, 
and  to  attract  the  allies  to  follow  him 
to  a  greater  distance  from  kis  capital, 
where  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  fighting  them  on  a  field  or  his  own 
chusing.  The  retreat  of  the  French 
army  uirough  tbe  defile  on  the  left 
banx  and  across  the  bridge  of  Arcis,— 
for  they  retreated,  as  they  had  advan¬ 
ced,  by  both  banks  of  the  Aube,— was 
covered  Sebastian!  and  Oudinot, 
who  sustained  with  the  greatest  bra¬ 
very  the  repeated  assaults  made  on 
them  by  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wir- 
temberg  so  soon  as  he  beheld  Napoles 
on’s  main  body  in  retreat.  With  let- 
loss  than  could  have  been  anticipa¬ 
ted,  Buonaparte  effected  his  extrication 
from  the  perilous  situation  in  which 
he  was  placed.  But  hit  army  wat 
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disheartened  ;  they  had  lost  honour,  rules  of  war,  was  to  be  found,  partly, 
many  men,  and  several  guns,  which  in  the  peculiar  temper  and  habits  of 
vrere  abandoned  owing  to  the  im-  Buonaparte,  and,  partly,  in  the  necessi- 
possibility  of  withdrawing  them  ;  and  ty  of  his  circumstances.  He  could  not 
they  had  seen  themselves  a  second  time  disguise  from  himself,  what  indeed  he 
repulsed,  although  the  emperor  was  at  had  told  the  French  public,  that  a 
their  head.  march,  or,  as  he  termed  k,  a  Hourra 

Buonaparte  passed  the  night  of  the  upon  Paris,  was  the  principal  purpose 
Slst  at  Sommepuix,  about  15  miles  to  of  the  allies.  Every  movement  made 
the  north-east  of  Arcis,  and  conse-  in  advance,  whether  by  Blucher  or 
(^uently  considerably  farther  from  Pa>  Schwartzenberg,  had  this  for  its  ob> 
ns  than  the  allied  army,  and  next  mom-  ject.  But  they  had  uniformly  relinquish¬ 
ing  continued  his  march  in  the  same  ed  the  undertaking,  upon  his  making 
line  upon  Vitry.  The  possession  of  any  demonstration  to  prevent  it,  and 
this  place  was  of  extreme  importance  therefore  he  did  not  suspect  them  of 
to  him,  supposing  it  his  object  to  ob-  a  resolution  so  venturous  as  to  move  di> 
struct  the  junction  between  the  armies  rectly  upon  Paris,  leaving  the  French 
of  Schwartzenberg  and  Blucher.  But  army  unbroken  in  their  rear,  to  act 
a  Prussian  commandant,  who  held  upon  their  line  of  communication 
Vitry  with  a  garrison  of  three  or  four  with  Germany.  It  is  remarked,  that 
thousand  men,  had  put  it  in  a  good  con-  those  chess-players  who  deal  in  the 
dition  of  defence,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  most  venturous  gambits  are  least  ca- 
to  every  summons  of  surrender,  th'iugh  pable  of  defending  themselves  when 
enforced  by  the  severest  menaces.  Mar-  attacked  in  the  same  audacious  man- 
shal  Ney  had  his  troops  drawn  out  ner  (  and  that,  in  war,  the  generals 
to  storm,  with  a  declaration  that  no  whose  usual  and  favourite  tactics  are 
quarter  would  be  given ;  but  this  was  those  of  advance  and  attack,  have  been 
only  a  measure  of  intimidation.  Na-  most  frequently  surprised  by  the  un- 
poleon  had  no  time  to  try  the  effect  of  expected  adoption  ot  offensive  ope- 
actual  violence,  becanse,  supposing  the  rations  on  the  part  of  their  enemy, 
stubbomnessof thecommandantshould  Napoleon  had  been  so  much  accus- 
protract  the  defence,  he  must  have  tomed  to  see  his  antagonists  bend  their 
run  the  risk,  while  engaged  in  the  as-  attention  rather  to  parry  blows  than 
sault  of  the  place,  of  being  attacked  ei-  to  aim  them,  and  was  so  confident  in 
ther  by  the  grand  army  from  Arcis,  the  dread  impressed  by  his  rapidity  of 
or  that  of  Silesia,  or  possibly  by  both  movement,  his  energy  of  assault,  and 
at  once.  He  there  fore  was  compelled  the  terrors  of  his  reputation,  that  be 
to  establish  a  bridge  of  rafts  across  seems  to  have  entertained  little  appre- 
the  Marne  at  Frigincourt,  and  to  pur-  hension  of  the  allies  adopting  a  plan 
sne  his  march  to  St  Dizier,  removing  of  operations  which  had  no  reference 
himself  still  farther  from  Paris.  In  to  his  own,  and  which,  instead  of  at- 
the  mean  time,  the  communication  be-  tempting  to  watch  or  counteract  his 
tween  the  two  invading  armies  was,  movements  in  the  rear  of  their  army, 
by  this  further  march  to  the  eastward,  should  lead  them  strait  forward  to  take 
left  free  and  open,  and  they  became  possession  of  his  capital.  Besides,  the 
at  liberty  to  form  a  junction  between  ground  to  the  north  of  Paris  is  very 
the  ruler  of  France  and  his  capital.  strong,  the  national  guard  was  numer- 
The  causes  of  a  movement  so  un-  ous,  the  lower  part  of  the  population 
expected,  and  contrary  to  all  the  usual  of  a  military  ch^cter,  and  favourable 
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to  his  cause.  A  defence,  if  resolute, 
however  brief,  would  have  the  double 
effect  of  dampine  the  ardour  of  the 
assailants,  and  of  detaining  them  be> 
fore  the  walls  of  the  capital,  until 
Buonaparte  should  advance  to  its  re¬ 
lief,  and  thus  place  the  allies  between 
two  fires.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  surrender  of  Paris  would  be 
the  work  of  a  single  day.  The  una¬ 
nimous  voice  of  the  journals,  of  the 
ministers  of  the  police,  and  of  the 
thousands  whose  interest  was  radically 
and  deeply  entwisted  with  that  of 
Buonaparte,  assured  their  master  on 
that  point.  The  movement  to  the 
rear,  therefore,  though  removing  him 
from  Paris,  which  it  might  expose 
to  temporary  alarm,  comd  not,  in 
Buonaparte’s  apprehension,  seriously 
compromise  the  security  of  the  ca¬ 
pital. 

But  had  the  risk  of  this  movement 
been  even  greater  than  it  appeared, 
and  had  the  ruler  of  France  thought 
his  enemies  more  enterprizing,  and 
the  Parisians  less  willing  or  less  able 
to  defend  themselves,  the  necessity 
of  his  own  situation  was  such  as  to 
drive  him  upon  operations  beyond 
the  usual  sphere  of  military  precau¬ 
tion,  whatever  hazards  he  might  en¬ 
counter  by  adopting  them.  His 
army  was  diminished  by  the  numer¬ 
ous  bloody  actions  in  which  he  had 
been  eng^ed  for  two  months  and  up¬ 
wards.  The  towns  which  he  had  re¬ 
conquered  from  the  allies  were,  so  soon 
as  the  exigency  of  his  affairs  called 
^m  elsewhere,  again  subdued  by  a  nu¬ 
merous  and  persevering  enemy.  Ha- 
rassed  by  marches  and  bivouacks,  by 
weather  and  by  watches,  by  disease 
and  by  the  sword,  not  only  the  raw 
materials  for  battle,  the  food  for  artil¬ 
lery,”  as  the  new  conscripts  were  con¬ 
temptuously  styled  in  the  army,  but 
the  veterans  also  who  had  survived  the 
disasters  of  Russia,  Germany,  and 


Spain,  fell  in  thousands,  while  their 
loss  was  thinly  and  with  difficulty  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  provinces  yet  under 
the  authority  of  Buonaparte,  where 
the  resistance  of  the  peasantry,  with 
the  incursions  of  the  hostile  light 
troops,  and  the  dissuasive  arguments 
and  threats  of  the  royalists,  opposed 
both  the  conscription  and  the  levy- 
en- masse.  The  most  valuable  rein¬ 

forcements  to  his  army  had  of  late 
been  derived  from  the  troops  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  peninsula.  But  the 
misfortunes  of  Soult  and  of  Augereau 
were  likely  to  impede  all  future  sup¬ 
plies  from  that  quarter,  and  to  throw 
the  whole  of  the  south  into  the  hands 
of  the  allies,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Gironde  to  the  course  of  the  Rhone. 
And  although  Napoleon  had  not  yet 
learned  the  declaration  of  Bourdeaux, 
he  must  nevertheless  have  been  prepared 
to  expect  an  insurrectionary  explosion 
there  and  in  La  Vendee,  so  soon  as 
Wellington  had  passed  the  Gaves.  To 
retreat  therefore  on  Paris,  with  an 
army  which  had  so  lately  been  defeat¬ 
ed  by  Blucher  at  Laon,  and  worsted 
by  Schwartzenberg  at  Arcis,  and  to 
suffer  himself  to  be  inclosed  under  its 
walls,  or  within  its  circuit,  seemed  a 
measure  of  despei  atiun ;  and  to  attempt 
to  prevent  the  junction  of  his  enemies, 
or  maintain  a  position  between  them, 
without  the  advantage  of  possessing 
some  strong  point  like  Vitry,  on  which 
to  concentrate  his  forces,  seemed  an 
equal  act  of  wilful  despair.  Buona¬ 
parte  seems  therefore,  not  from  choice, 
but  necessity,  to  have  preferred  break¬ 
ing  through  the  circle  of  hunters  which 
hemmed  him  in,  trusting  to  strengthen 
his  army  with  the  garrisons  drawn 
from  the  frontier  fortresses,  and  with 
the  warlike  peasantry  of  Alsace  and 
Tranche  Comptd,  and,  thus  reinforced, 
to  advance  with  rapidity  on  the  rear 
of  his  enemies,  ere  they  had  time  to 
execute,  or  perhaps  to  arrange,  any 
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system  of  offensive  operations.  The 
scheme  appeared  the  more  hopeful,  as 
he  was  peremptory  in  his  belief  that 
his  march  could  not  fail  to  draw  af* 
ter  him,  in  pursuit,  or  observation  at 
least,  the  grand  army  of  Schwart* 
zenherg  ;  the  general  maxim,  that  the 
war  could  only  be  decided  where  he 
was  present  in  person,  being,  as  he 
conceived,  as  deeply  impressed  by  ex* 
perience  upon  his  enemies  as  his  sol* 
diers. 

It  seems  also  probable,  that  Napo¬ 
leon  had  in  view,  when  he  undertook 
his  movement  eastward,  a  chance  in 
his  favour,  which  the  critics  of  his  mi¬ 
litary  conduct  have  not  sufficiently  es¬ 
timated.  The  diversion  undertaken  in 
his  favour  by  Augereau,  had,  in  the 
outset,  been  successful.  That  marshal 
having  been  recruited  by  the  elitt  of 
the  army  of  Catalonia,  had  not  only 
resumed  offensive  operations,  but  had 
compelled  the  Austrian  general.  Bub- 
■a,  to  retreat  to  the  gates  of  Geneva, 
before  the  divisions  of  Marchand  and 
Dessaix.  There  was  therefore  nothing 
extravagant  in  the  hopes  which  Buo¬ 
naparte  might  entertain,  that  the  pro¬ 
jected  movement  to  the  eastward  might 
enable  him  to  enter  into  immediate 
communication  with  this  powerful  and 
unbroken  army,  the  main  body  of 
which  was  then  maintaining  the  line 
ef  the  Saone,  or  at  least  the  possession 
of  Lyons  and  the  Lionnois.  Some 
such  hopes  he  probably  encouraged 
ao  late  as  the  22d  of  March,  when  his 
movement  in  Lorraine  was  resolved 
upon.  For  it  seems  probable  that  the 
whole  grand  allied  army,  lying  in  the 
line  of  communication,  he  might  not  be 
then  fully  acquainted  with  a  train  of 
events,  which  only  three  days  before 
had  reversed  his  prospects  in  that 
quarter.  We  have  already  mention¬ 
ed  that,  alarmed  by  the  movements  of 
Augereau  in  thtir  rear.  General  Bi- 
ancoi,  with  ten  thousand  Austrians, 


had  been  detached  from  the  g^nd  ar¬ 
my  to  secure  their  communications, 
and  to  restore  the  preponderance 'of 
their  arms  in  Burgundy.  These  for¬ 
ces,  marching  from  Troyes  to  Dijon, 
had  from  thence  regulated  their  march 
by  that  of  a  very  numerous  division  of 
the  Austrian  reserve,  which  was  ad¬ 
vancing  into  France,  led  by  the  Prince 
of  Hesse-Homberg.  Thus  the  allies 
moved  against  Augereau  in  every  di¬ 
rection.  He  advanced  from  Lyons, 
however,  and  attacked  Bi- 
anchi,  near  Ma^on,  with  March  11. 
the  purpose  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  line  of  the  Soane,  and  prevent¬ 
ing  the  junction  of  the  hostile  armies. 
But  the  French  marshal  was  defeated, 
and  compelled  to  fall  back  on  L^ons, 
with  considerable  loss.  Biancbi  mo¬ 
ving  on  after  his  victory,  formed  a 
junction  with  the  Prince  of  Hesse- 
Homberg,  who  now  assumed  the  chief 
command.  Augereau,  who  had  as¬ 
sembled  his  forces  at  Vil- 
le-Franche,  stood  another  March  18. 
action,  and  received  ano¬ 
ther  and  a  bloody  defeat.  His  troops 
retired  in  the  most  disorganized  state, 
and,  retreating  in  haste,  and  not  with¬ 
out  constant  loss,  along  the  Rhine, 
Augereau  could  hardly  find  the  means 
of  pausing  to  maintain  the  line  of  the 
Isere,  and  cover  Grenoble  and  Dau- 
phin^’.  Marchand  and  Dessaix  were 
in  all  haste  recalled  from  the  borders 
of  Switzerland,  to  join  the  marshal  in 
his  new  position.  Lyons  surrendered 
to  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Homberg,  and 
saw  with  fear  and  astonishment,  after 
all  that  had  been  told  of  the  losses  of 
the  allies,  an  untouched  army  of 60,000 
men,  defile  through  her  streets.  This 
large  force  was  now  interposed  be¬ 
tween  Buonaparte  and  Augereau,  and 
so  ended  all  hope  of  co-operation  with 
the  army  of  the  south.  We  must  ne¬ 
vertheless  consider  that  Buonaparte 
was  probably  still  ignorant  of  Auge- 
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reau’s  defeat,  and  therefore,  though  his  akematives  which  the  crisis  of  hit  af. 
movement  on  Saint  Dizier  was  out  fairs  left  to  Buonaparte,  and  which, 
oftherulesof  ordinary  war,  and  though  judging  from  the  previous  vacillation 
it  enabled  the  allies  to  conceive  and  and  cautious  timidity  displayed  in  the 
execute  the  daring  scheme  which  put  councils  of  the  allies,  he  nad  no  reason 
an  end  to  the  campaign,  yet  it  was  by  to  apprehend  would  have  given  rise 
no  means  hopeless  in  its  outset ;  or,  we  to  the  consequences  that  actually  fol- 
would  rather  say,  was  one  of  the  few  lowed. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


The  allied  Armies  unites  and  determine  to  march  on  Paris.—Junction  of  the 
Grand  Army  xvith  that  of  Silesia — Marmont  and  Mortier  are  intercepted 
in  their  March  to  join  Buonaparte,  and  driven  back  mth  great  Loss.  —  A 
large  French  Convoy  is  cut  of  near  La  Fere  Champenoise — Continued  Re¬ 
treat  of  Mortier  and  Marmont,  and  their  Losses. — Defeat  of  the  French 
near  Fert’e  la  Jouarre. —  The  French  evacuate  Meaux,  and  blow  up  the  Ma¬ 
gazine. — The  Allies  come  in  Sight  cf  Paris — Description  of  the  Heights  of 
BetleviUe,  RomainviUe,  and  Montmartre.— Line  of  Defence  adopted  there.— 
Consternation  in  Paris — Exertiotis  cf  the  Police  to  conceal  or  disguise  the 
Truth — Revierc  of  the  Garrison  and  National  Guards  of  Paris. — Order  of 

Assault  adojded  by  the  Allies. — Battle  of  Paris _ Interview  of  Captain 

Peyre  with  the  Emperor  Alexander _ Joseph  flies  from  Paris. — An  Armis¬ 

tice  is  proposed  and  granted. — Terms  of  Capitulation  are  adjusted.— The 
allied  Troops  bivouack  on  the  Heights  without  the  City. 


The  allied  generals,  no  longer  em¬ 
barrassed  by  discrepancy  in  their  coun¬ 
cils,  or  by  the  delusive  dependence  of 
a  treaty  with  an  enemy  whom  one 
of  the  most  powerful  members  of  the 
confederacy  had  reasons  for  regarding 
with  favour,  had  now  their  minds,  as 
well  as  their  powerful  means,  bent  on 
the  same  end  and  plan — the  dethrone¬ 
ment,  namely,  of  Buonaparte,  to  be 
effected  by  possessing  themselves  of  his 
capital. 

Schwartzenberg,  the  better  to  mask 
bis  real  purpose  of  an  united  movement 
on  Paris,  affected  at  first  to  pursue  the 
march  of  Buonaparte,  and  established 
his  head-quarters  at  Vitry, 
March  23.  three  days  after  it  had  been 
summoned  by  Napoleon, 
on  his  march  to  St  Dizier.  But  the 
chief  reason  of  this  movement  was  to 


accomplish  his  junction  with  Blucher, 
who,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army, 
had  moved  from  Laon  to  Chalons.  In 
order  to  complete  his  dispositions,  and 
to  secure  his  rear,  the  Austrian  gene¬ 
ral  established  a  division  of  troops  on 
the  Aube,  under  command  of  General 
Ducca,  who  was  specially  charged 
with  protecting  the  baggage  of  the 
army,  insuring  their  communications 
with  Germany  and  with  the  allied 
army  of  the  south,  and  in  particular 
with  guarding  the  person  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Francis,  who  probably  did  not 
judge  it  delicate  to  accompany  the 
main  body  in  their  advance  upon  the 
capital  of  France,  which  was  at  least 
nominally  governed  by  his  daughter, 
under  the  title  of  Empress  Regent. 
If  pressed  by  any  sudden  movement 
of  Buonaparte,  General  Ducca  was 
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directed  to  retreat  on  the  army  of  the 
south,  which,  numerous,  victorious, 
and  in  triumphant  possession  of  Lyons, 
was  in  full  capacity  to  reinforce  him, 
and  protect  the  person  of  the  emper. 
or.  This  important  arrangement  be¬ 
ing  made,  another  was  adopted  equally 
necessary  to  deceive  and  observe  Na¬ 
poleon.  Ten  thousand  cavalry  were 
selected,  under  the  enterprizing  gene¬ 
rals,  Winzengerode  and  CzernichefF, 
who,  with  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  were 
dispatched  to  hang  on  Buonaparte’s 
march,  to  obstruct  his  communications 
with  the  country  he  had  left,  intercept 
couriers  from  Paris,  or  information  re¬ 
specting  the  motions  of  the  allied  ar¬ 
mies,  and  to  present  on  all  occasions 
such  a  front  as,  if  possible,  might  im> 
press  him  with  the  belief  that  their 
corps  formed  the  van-guard  of  the 
whole  army  of  Schwartzenberg.  The 
Russian  and  Prussian  light  troops 
meanwhile  scoured  the  roads,  and  in¬ 
tercepted,  near  Sommepuix,  a  convoy 
of  artillery  and  ammunition  bdonging 
to  Napoleon’s  rear-guard,  when  20 

Jiieces  of  cannon,  with  a  strong  escort, 
ell  into  their  hands.  They  also  cut 
off  several  couriers,  bringing  import¬ 
ant  dispatches  to  Napoleon  from  Pa¬ 
ris.  One  of  these  was  loaded  with  as 
heavy  tidings  as  ever  were  destined  to 
afflict  falling  greatness.  This  packet 
informed  Napoleon  of  the  descent  of 
the  English  m  Italy ;  of  the  entry  of 
the  Austrians  into  Lyons,  and  the 
critical  state  of  Angereau ;  of  the  de¬ 
claration  of  Bourdeaux  in  favour  of 
Louis;  of  the  demonstrations  of  Wel¬ 
lington  towards  Toulouse ;  of  the  dis¬ 
affected  state  of  the  public  mind,  and 
the  exhausted  condition  of  the  nation¬ 
al  resources.  Much  of  these  tidings 
was  new  to  the  allied  sovereigns  and 
generals,  but  it  was  received  by  them 
with  very  different  sensations  from 
those  which  the  intelligence  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  inflict  upon  him  for  whom 
it  was  intended.  The  information  con¬ 


firmed  them  in  the  hardy  resolution 
which  they  had  at  length  adopted,  and 
nothing  remained  necessary  to  its  ac¬ 
complishment  but  the  junction  of  the 
two  armies,  and  their  maintaining  a 
communication  during  the  proposed 
advance. 

Blucher,  so  soon  as  he  felt  the  op¬ 
position  to  his  movements  diminished 
by  the  march  of  Buonaparte  from 
Chalons  to  Arcis,  had  in¬ 
stantly  resumed  the  offen-  March  18. 
sive,  and  dnven  the  corps 
of  Mortier  and  Marmont,  left  to  ob¬ 
serve  his  motions,  over  the  Marne. 
He  passed  the  Aisne  near  Bery  le- 
Bac,  re-possessed  himself  of  Rheims 
by  blowing  open  the  gates  and  storm¬ 
ing  the  place,  and,  having  gained  these 
successes,  moved  toward  Chalons  and 
Vitry.  His  course  had  hitherto  been 
south-eastward,  in  order  to  join  with 
Schwartzenberg,  but  he  now  received 
from  the  King  of  Prussia  the  welcome 
order  to  turn  his  march  westward,  and 
move  straight  upon  Paris.  The  grand 
army  adopted  the  same  direction,  and 
thus  they  moved  on  in  corresponding 
lines,  and  in  communication  with  each 
other. 

It  was  soon  experienced,  that,  by 
the  daring  manoeuvre  of  throwing 
himself,  with  his  principal  forces,  into 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  Buonaparte 
had  necessarily  exposed  his  own  line 
of  communication  to  be  destroyed,  his 
rear  divisions  to  be  cut  off,  and  his 
supplies  intercepted ;  and,  in  short, 
had  subjected  himself  to  the  very  evils 
which  he  proposed  to  inflict  on  the 
enemy.  I  n  his  rapid  march  from  Vi¬ 
try  to  Saint  Dizier,  and  by  the  closing 
and  uniting  of  the  enemy’s  armies  be- 
hind  him,  he  subjected  to  the  risk  of 
being  cut  off  and  destroyed  the  corps 
of  observation  intrusted  to  Marmont 
and  Mortier,  who,  retreating  over  the 
Marne,  when  Blucher  put  himself  in 
motion  as  above-mentioned,  entertain¬ 
ed  no  doubt  they  would  be  able  to 
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unite  themselves  with  Napoleon  about 
Vitiy,  where  they  conceived  he  was 
makuig  a  stand,  upon  his  usual  plan 
of  interposing  between  the  two  inva> 
ding  armies.  The  presence  of  these 
troops  was  so  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  tne  capital,  that  it  is  certainly  the 
most  extraordinary  part  of  Buona¬ 
parte’s  conduct,  that  he  had  not  warn¬ 
ed  them  to  retire  upon  Paris,  since  he 
did  not  unite  them  with  his  own  army. 
The  consequence  was,  that  on  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Mortier  and  Marmont  in  the 
vicinity  of  Vitry,  where  they  expected 
to  join  Buonaparte,  they  found  them¬ 
selves  unexpectedly  in  front  of  the 
grand  army  of  the  allies.  The  mar¬ 
shals,  thus  surprised,  were  compelled 
to  a  hasty  and  disorderly  retreat  as 
far  as  Sezanne,  harassed  on  all  sides 
by  the  numerous  cavalry  of  the  allies, 
and  sustaining  very  great  loss.  Thirty 
pieces  of  cannon  were  lost  in  the  re¬ 
treat,  much  bagnge  cut  off,  and 
many  prisoners  t»en.  The  cavalry 
repeatedly  charged  their  rear-guard, 
and  cut  down  or  dispersed  whole  bat¬ 
talions.  Without  being  actually  in  a 
general  action,  the  corps  sustained 
more  loss  than  after  many  a  well- 
fought  day.  Indeed,  the  unexpected 
and  venturous  movements  on  both 
sides  in  this  part  of  the  campaign, 
gave  rise  to  events  and  concurrences 
which  belong  rather  to  the  character 
of  romantic  narrative,  than  to  the 
calculated  chess-play  of  modern  tac¬ 
tics.  The  next  incident  was  one  of 
this  uncommon  and  interesting  de- 
sci^tion. 

'The  cavalry  of  the  grand  army  be¬ 
ing  engaged  in  pursuit  of  the  corps  of 
Marmont  and  Mortier,  the  infantry 
defiled  towards  La  Fere  Champenoise, 
which  the  sovereigns  had 
March  25.  appointed  for  head-quar¬ 
ters.  They  had  arrived 
near  that  place,  when  they  heard  a 
heavy  firing,  which  seemed  to  ap¬ 
proach  directly  to  the  town.  In  a 


short  time  a  large  column  of  infantry 
was  perceived  marching  in  close  order 
towards  La  Fere  Champenoise,  and 
defending  themselves  as  they  marched, 
by  a  fii«  with  musketry  and  artillery 
upon  several  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
which  hovered  upon  their  rear  and 
flanks,  and  charged  them  from  time 
to  time.  The  cavalry  were  soon  re¬ 
cognized  to  belong  to  the  army  of 
Silesia,  and  the  column  of  infantry  to 
be  French.  The  Emperor  of  Russia, 
who  witnessed  in  person  this  unex¬ 
pected  scene,  immediately  ordered  a 
train  of  artillery,  then  on  the  narch, 
to  get  into  line,  and  interrupt  by  their 
fire  the  farther  progress  and  escape  of 
the  enemy. 

The  unfortunate  division  which  thus 
fell  upon  Scylla,  in  endeavouring  to 
avoid  Charybdis,  was  a  detached  co¬ 
lumn  of  5000  men,  escorting  from  Pa¬ 
ris  a  very  large  convoy  of  ammunition 
and  provisions,  and  other  supplies,  for 
Buonaparte’s  army.  The  reinforce¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  the  supplies,  were  of 
the  utmost  conquence  to  him.  Their 
fate  afforded  another  instance  of  the 
danger  of  the  militaiy  policy  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  which,  while  he  moved  to  the 
rear  of  the  allies  to  annoy  their  line  of 
communication,  necessarily  exposed  his 
own  to  a  similar  risk.  The  column 
was  commanded  by  Generals  Amey 
and  Pacthod,  and  tney  had  proceeded 
without  molestation  l^yond  Montmi- 
rail,  when  their  march  was  discovered 
by  Captain  Harris,  aid-de-camp  to  Sir 
Charles  Stewart,  who  chanced  to  be 
reconnoitring  with  a  body  of  Cos¬ 
sacks,  and  instantly  reported  the  in¬ 
cident  to  the  general.  The  Prussian 
Field-Marshal  immediately  let  loose 
upon  them  the  cavalry  of  the  corps  of 
Kort  and  Basilischikoff.  The  French 
division  finding  themselves  unexpect¬ 
edly  in  front  of  a  hostile  army,  halt¬ 
ed,  retreated,  and  by  a  counter-march 
threw  themselves  on  the  road  of  La 
Fere  Champenoise,  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  which  they  expected  to  find 
the  rear-{;uard  of  Buonaparte,  or  the 
corps  of  Marmont  and  Mortier.  In¬ 
stead  of  this  expectation  being  ful¬ 
filled,  they  fell  into  the  very  centre  of 
the  ^rand  army,  the  artillery  of  which 
was  immediately  placed  in  position  to 
oppose  their  farther  process,  while 
large  detachments  of  cavalty  were  dis¬ 
patched  to  second  those  of  the  Sile¬ 
sian  arm^  already  engaged  on  their 
flanks.  The  natural  military  spirit 
of  the  French  appeared  to  great  ad- 
rantage  on  this  occasion.  This  co¬ 
lumn  consisted  entirely  of  young  men, 
conscripts,  or  national  guards,  who 
had  never  before  been  in  action  ;  yet, 
neither  the  appalling  preparations  for 
their  destruction,  nor  the  inequality  of 
the  contest,  nor  the  astounding  sur¬ 
prise  of  encountering  first  one  and 
then  a  second  hostile  army,  where  they 
expected  to  find  friends,  could  induce 
them  to  surrender.  They  continued 
their  march,  firing  even  upon  the  offi¬ 
cers,  who,  with  flags  of  truce,  advan¬ 
ced  to  beseech  tlKm  to  capitulate. 
One  fell,  who  was  worthy  of  a  better 
fate  than  to  die  by  the  nands  of  his 
high-minded,  though  misguided  coun¬ 
trymen,  while  imploring  them  to  con- 
lider  their  own  interest  and  safety.  It 
was  Colonel  Rappatel,  the  friend,  con¬ 
fidant,  and  aid-de-camp  of  Moreau, 
whom  he  had  followed  in  exile,  and 
from  exile  to  the  German  campaigns. 
He  now  acted  as  aid-de-camp  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  by  whose  orders 
he  galloped  toward  the  French  co¬ 
lumn  :  he  was  pierced  with  two  balls 
while  he  was  endeavouring  to  explain 
to  them  the  desperate  condition  in 
which  they  stood,  and  the  impossibi¬ 
lity  that  tneir  resistance  could  be  use¬ 
ful  or  effectual.  The  artillery  of  the 
allies  then  opened  on  them,  the  caval¬ 
ry  charged  their  broken  ranks,  forced 
their  way  through  them,  and  made 
great  slaughter.  The  convoy  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  allies,  and  the  whole 


escort  were  killed  or  made  prisoners. 
Amey  and  Pacthod,  generals  of  divi¬ 
sion,  five  brigadier- generals,  12  guns, 
nearly  5,000  men,  and  immense  stores 
of  provision,  ammunition,  and  artil¬ 
lery,  were  the  fruits  of  an  affair  more 
resembling,  in  all  its  circumstances,  a 
theatrical  denouement  than  an  event 
of  regular  war. 

The  shattered  divisions  of  Mortier 
and  Marmont  were  in  the  meanwhile 
closely  pursued,  on  the  great  road  to 
Meaux  and  Paris,  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  allied  cavalry  of  both  armies. 
At  Ferte  Gauchere  they  were  over¬ 
taken  as  they  hastily  marched  through 
the  village,  charged  in  the  flank  and 
rear  by  the  Prussian  and  Russian  ca¬ 
valry,  and  so  closely  pressed  that  they 
found  it  impossible  to  extricate  them¬ 
selves  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  strong  rear¬ 
guard  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  who 
were  made  prisoners.  Their  disastrous 
retreat  was  still  harassed  from  Fertfi 
Gauchere  to  Crecy,  where,  like  a  herd 
of  deer,  who  endeavour,  by  separation^ 
to  divide  the  attention  of  the  hounds, 
they  parted  into  two  bodies,  one  re¬ 
treating  upon  Meaux,  the  other  on 
Lagny ;  but  both  pursued,  attacked, 
and  losing  at  every  mile’s  march,  men, 
equipage,  and  cannon.  The  soldiers, 
desperate  with  such  continued  loss, 
could  with  difficulty  be  kept  from  dis¬ 
banding  ;  the  artillery-men  cut  the 
traces  of  their  guns,  and  mounted  the 
draught-horses,  in  order  to  effect  their 
escape  from  the  clouds  of  Hussars, 
Hulans,  Pandours,  Cossacks,  Tartars, 
and  light  horse  of  every  denomination, 
that  pounced  upon  them  like  hawks, 
when  the  slightest  opportunity  of  at¬ 
tack  presented  itself.  From  La  Fere 
Champenoise,  where  their  unexpected 
rencountre  with  the  grand  army  com¬ 
menced,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lag¬ 
ny  and  Meaux,  these  divisions  were 
computed  to  have  lost  8,000  men  and 
80  pieces  of  artillery,  besides  immense 
quantities  of  baggage  and  ammunition. 
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And,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  such 
superior  forces,  it  required  no  small 
skill  in  the  generals,  as  well  as  steadi¬ 
ness  and  devotion  In  the  soldiers,  to 
prevent  a  retreat  so  calamitous  from  de¬ 
generating  into  a  flight  yet  more  dis¬ 
astrous  and  irremediable.  The  unex¬ 
pected  advance  of  the  allies  gave  them 
an  opportunity  of  surprising  other  de- 
tachea  corps  of  the  enemy.  General 
Woronzow  made  prisoners  near  Ferte- 
sous-Jouarre,  2,000  men,  whom  he 
surrounded  in  their  bivouack  ;  and  si¬ 
milar  advantages  were  every  where 
gained  by  the  heads  of  the  advancing 
columns.  The  grand  army  moved  on 
to  cross  the  Marne  at  Lagny,  and  that 
of  Silesia  directed  itself  upon  Ferte- 
sous-Jouarre,  thus  moving  upon  two 
rays  of  a  circle,  and  gradually  ap¬ 
proaching  to  Paris,  the  common  cen¬ 
tre,  beneath  whose  walls  they  expected 
to  form  a  junction.  Their  march  was 
pressed  with  such  expedi- 
March  27.  tion,  that,  when  the  grand 
army  fixed  its  head-quar¬ 
ters  at  Collomiers,  they  had  marched 
in  three  days  upwards  of  seventy  Eng¬ 
lish  miles. 

A  faint  effort  was  made  by  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  about  10,000  national  guards, 
to  stop  a  column  of  the  army  of  Sile¬ 
sia,  near  Ferto  la  Jouarre,  but  they 
were  dispersed  by  a  charge  of  cavalry, 
head'-d  by  General  Horne,  who,  dash¬ 
ing  at  the  head  of  his  cuirassiers  into 
the  very  centre  of  the  French  mass  of 
infantry,  made  prisoner  with  his  own 
hand  the  general  who  commanded 
them.  A  similar  attempt  to  defend  or 
destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Marne  at 
Triport  was  also  ineffectual;  and  the 
army  of  Silesia,  having  effected  the 
passage  of  that  river,  pressed  hard  up¬ 
on  Meaux.  The  town  was  evacuated 
at  their  approach,  by  a  part  of  the 
routed  corps  of  Mortier,  who  had  ta¬ 
ken  some  repose  there.  These  men 
destroyed  the  bridge  over  the  Marne, 
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which  a  double  of  the  river  renders  it 
necessary  again  to  cross  at  that  place, 
and  blew  up,  without  any  warning  to 
the  inhabitants,  a  very  large  magazine 
of  gunpowder,  shattering  Hie  buudings 
with  an  explosion  like  that  of  an  earth¬ 
quake,  and  doing  considerable  damage 
to  the  fine  old  abbey.  As  gun-pow¬ 
der  can  always  be  rendered  unservice¬ 
able  to  an  enemy,  where  there  is  a  ri¬ 
ver  near  the  magazine,  the  measure  of 
blowing  it  up  either  ei^ressed  the  most 
wanton  recUessness  for  the  safety  of 
the  town  and  its  inhabitants,  or  the 
extreme  confusion  and  haste  of  the  re¬ 
treating  troops.  On  the  evening  of  this 
day  the  vanguard  of  the  Silesian  army 
pushed  on  as  far  as  Claye,  dislodging 
the  remnants  of  Marmont  and  Mortier’s 
divisions  from  a  position  there,  after  a 
sharp  action.  These  marshals,  whose 
discouraged  and  broken  troops  formed 
neverthelns  the  only  regular  forces, 
excepting  the  garrison  of  Paris,  that 
could  be  reckoned  upon  for  the  defence 
of  the  capital,  were  now  driven  almost 
within  its  precincts.  They  retired  on 
every  point,  in  order  to  concentrate 
themselves  on  the  strong  chain  of  heights 
which  cover  Paris  on  the  north-east. 

The  allied  armies  mean¬ 
while  moved  forward  on  March  29. 
Paris,  having  left  Gene¬ 
rals  Wrede  and  Sacken  upon  the 
Marne,  with  a  rear-guard  of  80,000 
men,  destined  to  secure  the  line  of  that 
river,  and  to  cover  their  main  body 
from  any  sudden  attack  by  Buona¬ 
parte,  who,  it  was  to  be  presumed, 
would  press  after  them  so  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  danger  of  his  capital. 
The  rest  of  their  army  moved  in  co¬ 
lumns  along  the  three  grand  routes  of 
Meaux,  Lagny,  and  Soissons,  thus 
threatening  Paris  along  all  its  north¬ 
eastern  quarter.  The  military  sove¬ 
reigns  and  their  victorious  armies  were 
now  in  eight  of  that  metropolis,  whose 
ruler  and  his  soldiers  had  so  often  and 
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80  long  lorded  it  in  theirs ;  of  that  Pa¬ 
ris,  which,  unsatished  with-  her  high 
rank  among  the  cities  of  Europe,  had 
fomented  constant  war  until  all  should 
be  subjugated  to  her  empire  ;  of  that 
proud  city  who  boasted  herself  the 
brst  in  arms  and  in  science,  the  mis¬ 
tress  and  example  of  the  civilized 
world,  the  depositary  of  all  that  is 
wonderful  in  the  hne  arts,  and  the 
dictatress  as  well  of  taste  as  of  law  to 
continental  Europe.  The  heights 
which  environ  the  city  on  the  eastern 
side,  rise  abruptly  from  an  extensive 
plain,  and  form  a  steep  and  narrow 
ridge,  which  sinks  again  as  suddenly 
upon  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  town, 
which  it  seems  to  screen  as  with  a  na¬ 
tural  bulwark.  The  line  of  defence 
which  they  aiTord  is  extremely  strong. 
The  southern  extremity  of  the  ridge 
which  rests  upon  the  wood  of  Vin¬ 
cennes,  extending  southward  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Marne,  is  called  the 
heights  of  Belville  and  Romainville, 
taking  its  name  from  two  delightful 
villages  which  occupy  it,  Belville  being 
nearest,  and  Romainville  most  distant 
from  Paris.  The  heights  are  covered 
with  romantic  groves,  and  decorated 
by  many  pleasant  villas,  with  gardens, 
orchards,  vineyards,  and  plantations. 
These,  which  in  peaceful  times  are  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  gay  Parisians, 
on  their  parties  of  pleasure,  were  now 
to  be  occupied  by  other  guests,  and 
for  far  different  purposes.  In  advance 
of  these  heights,  and  protected  by 
them,  is  the  village  of  Pantin,  situated 
on  the  great  road  from  Bondy.  To  the 
left  of  Romainville,  and  more  in  front 
of  Bt  Iville,  is  a  projecting  eminence, 
termed  the  Butte  de  Saint  Chaumont. 
The  ridge  there  sinks  and  admits  a 
half-finished  aqueduct,  called  the  Ca¬ 
nal  de  r  Oureq.  The  ground  then 
again  rises  into  the  bold  and  steep 
eminence,  called  Montmartyr,  from 
being  the  supposed  place  of  the  mar- 
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tyrdom  of  St  Denis, .  the  patron  of 
France  From  the  declivity  of  this 
steep  hill  is  a  level  plaiu,  extending  to 
the  river  Seine,  through  which  runs 
the  principal  northern  approach  to  Pa¬ 
ris  from  the  large  village  of  Saint  De¬ 
nis.  The  most  formidable  prepara¬ 
tions  had  been  made  for  maintaining 
this  strong  line  of  defence,  behind 
which  the  city  lay  sheltered.  The  ex¬ 
treme  right  of  the  French  forces  occu¬ 
pied  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  and  the 
village  of  Charenton  upon  the  Marne, 
and  was  supported  by  the  troops  sta¬ 
tioned  on  the  heights  of  Belleville,  Ro¬ 
mainville,  and  in  the  Butte  de  Chau¬ 
mont,  which  composed  the  right  wing. 
Their  centre  occupied  the  line  formed 
by  the  half-finished  canal  de  1’  Oureq, 
was  defended  by  the  village  of  La  Vil- 
lette,  and  a  strong  redoubt  on  the  farm 
of  Rouvroi,  mounted  with  eighteen 
heavy  guns,  and  by  the  embankments 
of  the  canal,  and  still  farther  protect¬ 
ed  by  a  powerful  artillery  planted  in 
the  rear,  on  the  heights  of  Montmar¬ 
tre.  The  left  wing  was  thrown  back 
from  the  village  called  Mon^eaux,  near 
the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
heights,  and  prolonged  itself  to  that 
of  Ncuilly,  on  the  Seine,  which  was 
strongly  occupied  by  the  extreme  left 
of  their  army.  Thus,  with  the  right 
extremity  of  the  army  resting  upon 
the  river  Marne,  and  the  left  upon  the 
Seine,  the  French  occupied  a  defensive 
semi-circular  line,  which  could  not  be 
turned,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
posted  on  heights  of  uncommon  steep¬ 
ness,  and  the  whole  defended  by  ^00 
pieces  of  cannon,  placed  w'ith  the  ut¬ 
most  science  and  judgment.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  the  allies  should  have 
leisure  or  inclination  to  cross  the  rivers 
Seine  or  Marne,  and  to  attack  Paris 
upon  the  southern  and  undefended 
quarter.  This  manoeuvre  was  splen¬ 
didly  successful  111  the  following  year; 
but,  in  that  of  which  we  treat,  it  must 
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be  remembered  th>t  Buonaparte,  for¬ 
midable  by  bn  actual  streneth,  and 
yet  more  to  by  the  terrors  of  his  re- 
putatron,  and  by  the  spirit  of  resist¬ 
ance  which  his  sudden  approach  might 
have  inspired  into  the  population  of 
Paris,  was  at  the  head  or  an  unbroken 
army,  somewhere  in  the  rear  of  the 
allies,  who  therefore  had  not  time  to 
defer  the  assault  by  operations  to  the 
right  or  left,  lest  he  had  come  upon 
them  while  they  were  in  the  act  of 
manoeuvring,  or  while  their  forces  were 
divided  by  the  river.  They  were  there¬ 
fore  compelled  according  to  the  vul- 

£r  and  expressive  phrase,  **to  take 
r  bull  by  the  boms,”  to  attack  the 
enemy  where  he  was  strongest,  and  to 
prefer  a  desperate  and  sudden  assault 
Upon  his  position,  to  the  slower  mea¬ 
sures  of  turning  it  by  manoeuvring  on 
the  left  bank  of  either  of  the  rivers 
on  which  its  extremities  rested.  These 
circumstances,  however,  had  little  in 
them  consolatory  to  the  citizens  of 
Paris,  whose  fate  was  now  to  depend 
on  a  battle  fought  under  walls,  which, 
for  two  centuries,  bad  never  heard  a 
hostile  trumpet. 

Three  times  since  the  allies  crossed 
the  Rhine,  the  capital  of  France  had 
been  menaced  by  the  approach  of 
troops  within  twenty  miles  of  the  city, 
But  it  had  uniformly  been  delivered 
by  the  active  and  rapid  movements  of 
Napoleon.  Encouraged  by  this  re¬ 
collection,  the  citizens  without  much 
alarm  heard  for  the  fourth  time  that 
the  Cossacks  had  been  seen  at  Meaux. 
Stifled  rumours,  however,  began  to  cir¬ 
culate,  that  the  divisions  of  Marmont 
and  Mortier  had  sustained  severe  loss, 
and  were  in  full  retreat  on  the  capital ;  a 
fact  speedily  confirmed  by  the  long  train 
of  wounded  who  entered  the  barriers  of 
the  city,  with  looks  of  consternation 
and  words  of  discouragement.  Then 
came  crowds  of  peasants,  flying  they 
knew  not  whither,  before  an  enemy 


whose  barbarous  rapacity  had  been  so 
Ibng  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  bring, 
ing  with  them  their  balf-naked  and 
half  starved  ftmiKes,  their  teams,  their 
carts,  and  such  of  their  herds  and 
household  goods  as  they  could  remove 
in  haste  ;  these  unfortusate  fugitives 
crowded  the  Boalevarde  of  Pans,  the 
usual  resort  of  the  gay  world,  adding, 
by  exaggerated  and  contradictory  re- 

forts,  to  the  dreadful  ideas  which  the 
’arisians  already  conceived  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  storm. 

The  government,  chiefly  directed  by 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  in  the  name  of  his 
sister-in-law,  Maria  Louisa,  did  all 
they  could  to  encourage  the  people, 
by  exaggerating  their  means  of  de- 
fmee,  and  maintaining  with  effrontery, 
that  the  troops  wliicn  approached  the 
capital  composed  but  some  isolated 
column  which  by  accident  straggled 
towards  Paris,  while  the  emperor  was 
breaking,  dividing,  and  slaughtering 
the  gross  of  the  confederated  army. 
So  successful  were  the  agents  of  the 
police  in  excluding  all  accounts  of  the 
real  state  of  the  country,  that  an  Eng- 
Ksh  officer  of  distinction,  made  prison, 
er  of  war  in  Spain,  and  then  residing 
at  St  Germains,  within  twelve  milM 
of  Paris,  was  on  the  29th  only  led  to 
suspect  the  near  approach  of  the  al¬ 
lies,  by  observing  the  unfortunate  Jo¬ 
sephine,  with  her  attendants,  pass 
through  the  village.  Her  carriage 
having  accidentally  broke  down,  sne 
was  seen  to  weep,  and  heard  to  ex¬ 
claim,  What  an  evil  omen  !”  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  led  the  British  gen¬ 
tleman  for  the  first  time  to  entertain 
some  hope  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  allies  to  Paris,  which  a  heavy  can* 
nonade  confirmed  upon  the  ensuing 
morning.  In  Paris  itself  the  light 
could  not  be  totally  shut  out,  but  such 
rays  as  were  admitted  were  highly  co¬ 
loured  with  hope,  having  been  m  de 
to  pass  through  the  m^um  of  the 
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police  and  public  papers. 
JHarck  27*  A  grand  review  of  the 
troops,  destined  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital,  was  held  upon 
the  Sunday  preceding  the  assault. 
Eight  thousand  troops  of  the  line,  be¬ 
ing  the  garrison  of  Paris,  under  Ge¬ 
neral  Girard,  and  30,000  national 
guards,  commanded  by  Hulin,  govern¬ 
or  of  the  city,  (the  ruffian  who  presi¬ 
ded  in  the  military  commission  which 
authorized  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
d’Enghien,)  passed  in  order  through 
the  stately  court  of  the  Tuilleries,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  their  trains  of  artillery,  their 
corps  of  pioneers,  and  their  carriages 
for  baggage  and  aonmunition.  This 
was  an  imposing  and  encouraging 
spectacle,  until  it  was  remembered 
that  these  forces  were  not  designed 
to  move  out  to  distant  conquests,  the 
destination  of  many  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  which  had  been  paraded  before 
that  palace ;  but  that  they  were  the 
last  hope  of  Paris,  who  must  defend  all 
that  she  contained  by  a  battle  under 
her  walls.  The  remnants  of  Marmont 
and  Mortier’s  corps  cTarntie  made  no 
part  of  this  parade.  Their  diminished 
nattalions,  and  disordered  state  of 
equipment,  were  ill  calculated  to  in- 
wire  courage  into  the  public  mind. 
They  were  concentrated  and  stationed 
on  the  line  of  defence  already  descri¬ 
bed,  beyond  the  barriers  of  the  city. 
But  the  marshals  themselves  entered 
Paris,  and  gave  their  assistance  to  the 
military  councils  of  Joseph  Buona¬ 
parte. 

Those  who  composed  the  govern¬ 
ment  were  far  from  sharing  the  cou¬ 
rage  which  they  endeavoured  to  in¬ 
spire  into  the  people.  Some  of  its 
most  active  members  were  observed 
to  employ  themselves  actively  in  de¬ 
stroying  the  private  papers  which 
formed  the  dreadful  record  of  the 
High  Police,  as  it  was  termed  ;  others 
were  busied  in  emptying  the  public 


chests  of  treasure,  and  probably  in 
filling  their  own— all  were  preparing 
to  fly  from  Paris.  Maria  Louisa  her¬ 
self  resolved  to  leave  the  metropolis 
with  her  son,  not  being  perhaps  of 
opinion,  that  the  national  guard  would 
be  altogether  willing  or  aide  to  defend 
tbeir  safety,  or  redeem  the  pledge 
which  Napoleon  had  so  solemnly  en¬ 
trusted  to  them  at  his  departure.  Of 
the  family  of  Buonaparte,  Joseph  alone 
remained,  probably  conscious  that, 
from  repeated  experience,  he  knew  to 
hit  the  dexterous  moment  for  retreat, 
and  therefore  might  safely  venture  to 
let  danger  approach  to  him  within  a 
certain  distance.  He  detained  with 
him,  much,  as  it  was  supposed,  against 
the  grain,  Cambaceres,  who,  from  a 
lawyer  and  bon  vivani,  had  climbed 
to  the  dignity  of  a  prince  and  high- 
chancellor  of  the  French  empire,  and 
whom  Buonaparte  had,  in  one  of  his 
last  councils,  threatened  to  elevate  to 
the  honours  and  dangers  of  colonel  of 
a  battalion.  Almost  all  the  other  dig¬ 
nitaries  de^rted  in  the  train  of  Maria 
Louisa.  The  ex-king  of  Spain  pub¬ 
lished,  on  the  morning  of  the  ^th, 
a  proclamation,  assuring  the  citizens 
of  Paris  that  **  he  would  remain  with 
them  he  described  the  enemy  as  a 
single  column  which  had  approached 
from  Meaux,  requiring  them  by  a 
brief  and  valorous  resistance  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  honour  of  the  French  name, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  emperor,  who, 
he  assured  the  Parisians,  was  on  full 
march  to  their  succour.  Between  three 
and  four  o’clock  on  the 
next  eventful  morning,  the  March  SO. 
drums  beat  to  arms,  and 
the  national  guard  assembled  in  force. 
But  of  the  thousands  which  obeyed 
the  call,  a  great  part  were  from  age, 
habits,  and  want  of  inclination,  unfit 
for  the  service  demanded  from  them. 
Most  of  them  were  kept  within  th 
barrier  until  about  eleven  o’clock,  an 
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then)  as  their  presence  became  neces* 
sary,  were  marched  to  the  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion,  and  arrayed  in  a  second  line  be¬ 
hind  the  regular  troops,  so  as  rather 
to  impose  upon  the  enemy,  by  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  numbers,  than  to  take  a 
very  active  share  in  the  contest.  The 
most  serviceable  of  the  national  guard 
were,  however,  draughted  to  serve  as 
sharp-shooters,  and  several  battalions 
were  stationed  to  strengthen  particu¬ 
lar  points  of  the  line.  The  whole  of 
the  troops,  including  many  volunteers, 
who  actively  engaged  in  the  defence 
of  the  city,  might  be  between  30  and 
40,000. 

The  proposed  assault  of  the  allies 
was  to  be  general  and  simultaneous, 
along  the  whole  line  of  defence.  The 
Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemberg  was  to 
attack  the  extreme  right  of  the  French, 
in  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  drive  them 
from  the  bunks  of  the  Marne  and  the 
village  of  Charenton,  and  thus  turn  the 
heights  of  Belleville  on  the  right.  The 
Russian  general,  Rayefski,  making  a 
flank  movement  from  the  public  road  to 
Meaux,  was  to  direct  three  strong  co¬ 
lumns,  with  their  artillery  and  power¬ 
ful  reserves,  in  order  to  attack  in  front 
the  important  heights  of  Bi  lleville  and 
Romani ville,  am.  the  villages  which 
give  name  to  them.  The  Russian  and 
Prussian  body-guards  had  charge  to 
attack  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  posted 
upon  the  canal  de  I’Ourcq,  the  reserves 
of  which  occupied  the  eminence  called 
Montmartre.  The  army  of  Silesia 
was  to  assail  the  left  of  the  French 
line,  so  as  to  turn  and  carry  the  heights 
of  Montmartre  from  the  north-east. 
The  third  division  of  the  allied  army, 
and  a  strung  body  of  cavalry,  were  kept 
in  reserve.  Belore  the  attack  com¬ 
menced,  two  successive  Hags  ot  truce 
were  dispatched  to  summon  the  city 
to  capitulate.  Both  were  refused  ad¬ 
mittance,  so  that  the  intention  of  the 
dcienders  of  Paris  appcart‘d  fixed  to 
hazard  an  engagement. 


It  was  about  eight  o’clock  when 
the  Parisians,  who  had  assembled  in 
anxious  crowds  at  the  barriers  of  Saint 
Denis  and  of  Vincennes,  the  outlets 
from  Paris,  corresponding  with  the 
two  extremities  of  the  bnc,  became 
sensible,  from  the  dropping  succession 
of  musket-shots,  which  sounded  like 
the  detached  pattering  of  large  drops 
of  rain  before  a  thunder- storm,  that  the 
work  of  destruction  was  already  com¬ 
menced.  Presently  platoons  of  mosket- 
ry,  with  a  close  and  heavy  fire  of  can¬ 
non,  from  the  direction  of  Belleville, 
announced  that  the  engagement  had 
become  general  on  that  part  of  the  line. 
General  Rayefski  had  begun  the  attack 
by  pushing  forward  a  column,  w'ith 
the  purpose  of  turning  the  heights  of 
Romainville  on  the  right ;  but  its  pro¬ 
gress  having  been  arrested  by  a  heavy 
hru  of  artilleiy,  the  French  suddenly 
became  the  assailants,  and,  under  the 
command  of  Marmont,  rushed  forward 
and  possessed  themselves  of  the  village 
of  Paiitin,  in  advance  of  their  line, 
an  important  post,  which  they  had 
abandoned  on  the  preceding  evening, 
at  the  approach  of  the  allied  army.  It 
was  instantly  recovered  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  grenadiers, 'at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet ;  and  the  French,  although 
they  several  times  attempted  to  resume 
the  offensive,  were  driven  back  by  the 
Russians  on  the  villages  of  Belleville 
and  Mesnilmontant,  while  the  allies 
pushed  forward  through  the  wood  of 
Romainville,  under  tine  acclivity  of  the 
heights.  The  most  determined  and 
sustained  fiie  was  directed  upon  them 
from  the  French  batteries  along  the 
whole  line.  Several  of  these  were 
served  by  the  youths  of  the  Polytech¬ 
nic  school,  boys  from  twelve  to  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  who  showed  the 
greatest  activity  and  the  most  devoted 
courage.  The  French  infantry  rushed 
repeatedly  in  columns  from  the  heights, 
wlicre  opportunities  occurred  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  allies.  They  were 
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as  often  repulsed  by  the  Russians,  each 
new  attempt  giving  rise  to  fresh  con¬ 
flicts  and  more  general  slaughter,  while 
a  continued,  and  dispersed  combat 
of  sharp-shooters  took  place  among 
the  groves,  vineyards,  and  gardens  of 
the  villas,  with  which  the  heights  are 
covered.  At  length,  by  order  of  Ge¬ 
neral  de  Tolli,  the  Russian  command* 
er-in-chief,  the  from  atjtack  on  the 
heights  was  suspended  until  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  allies  on  the  other  points 
should  permit  it  to  be  resumed  at  a 
cheaper  risk  of  loss.  The  Russian 
regiments  which  had  been  dispersed  as 
sharp-shooters,  were  withdrawn  and 
again  formed  in  rank,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  French  seized  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  repossess  themselves  of 
the  village  of  Pantin,  and  to  assume 
a  momentary  superiority  in  the  con¬ 
test. 

Blucher  had  received  his  orders  late 
in  the  morning,  and  could  not  com¬ 
mence  the  attack  so  early  as  that  up* 
on  the  right.  About  eleven  o’clock, 
having  contented  himself  with  obser¬ 
ving  and  blockading  a  body  of  French 
troops,  whooccupied  the  village  of  Saint 
Denis,  he  directed  the  columns  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Langeron  against  the  village  of 
Aubervilliers,  and,  having  surmounted 
theobstinateopposition  which  wasthere 
made,  moved  them  by  the  road  of 
Clichy,  right  against  the  extremity 
of  the  heists  of  Montmartre,  whilst 
the  division  of  Kleist  and  York  march¬ 
ed  to  attack  in  flank  the  villages  of 
La  Villette  and  Pantin,  and  thus  sus¬ 
tain  the  attack  on  the  centre  and  right 
of  the  French.  The  defenders,  strong¬ 
ly  intrenched  and  protected  by  pow¬ 
erful  batteries,  opposed  the  most  formi¬ 
dable  resistance,  and,  as  the  ground  was 
broken  and  impracticable  ^r  cavalry, 
many  of  the  attacking  divisions  suffered 
severely.  When  the  divisions  of  the  Si¬ 
lesian  army,  commanded  by  Prince  W  il- 
liam  of  Prussia,  first  came  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  original  assailants  upon  the 


centre,  the  French  concentrated  them¬ 
selves  on  the  strong  post  of  La  Vi- 
lette,  and  the  farm  of  Rouvroy,  and 
continued  to  offer  the  most  desperate 
resistance  in  defence  of  these  points. 
Upon  the  allied  left  wing  the  Prussian 
Guards,  and  those  of  Bad<-n,  threw 
themselves  with  rival  impetuosity  into 
the  village  of  Pantin,  and  earned  it  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  During  these 
advantages,  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wir- 
temberg,  on  the  extreme  left  of  the 
allies,  had  forced  his  way  to  Vincennes, 
and  threatened  the  right  of  the  French 
battalions  posted  at  Belleville,  as  had 
been  prelected  in  the  plan  of  the  at¬ 
tack.  General  Rayefski  renewed  the 
suspended  assault  upon  these  heights 
in  front,  when  he  learned  that  ^ey 
were  thus  in  some  measure  turned  in 
flank,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  those 
of  Romainville  with  the  village.  Mar- 
mont  and  Oudinot  in  vain  attempted  a 
charge  upon  the  allied  troops,  who 
had  thus  established  themselves  on  the 
French  line  of  defence.  They  were 
repulsed  and  pursued  by  the  victors, 
who,  following  up  their  advantage, 
possessed  themselves  successively  of 
the  villages  of  Belleville  and  Mesnil- 
montant,  the  Butte  de  Saint  Chau- 
mont,  and  the  fine  artillery  which  de¬ 
fended  this  line.  About  the  same  time 
the  village  of  Charonne,  on  the  right 
extremity  of  the  heights,  was  also  car¬ 
ried,  and  the  whole  line  of  defence 
occupied  by  the  right  vfring  of  the 
French  fell  into  possession  of  the  al¬ 
lies.  Their  light  horse  began  to  pe¬ 
netrate  from  Vincennes  as  far  as  the 
barriers  of  Paris,  and  their  guns  and 
mortars  upon  the  heights  were  turned 
upon  the  city.  The  centre  of  the 
French  army,  stationed  upon  the  canal 
de  I’Ourcq,  had  hitherto  stood  firm, 
protected  by  the  redoubt  at  Rouvroy 
with  eighteen  heavy  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  by  the  village  of  La  Villette, 
which  formed  the  key  of  the  position. 
But  the  right  flank  of  their  line  being 
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turned  by  those  trocms  who  had  be> 
come  possessed  of  Romainville,  the 
allies  overwhelmed  this  part  of  the 
line  also,  and  carrying,  by  assault,  the 
farm  of  Rouvroy,  with  us  strong  re¬ 
doubt,  and  the  vUage  of  La  Villette, 
drove  the  centre  of  the  French  back 
upon  the  town.  A  body  of  French  ca¬ 
valry  attempted  to  check  the  advance 
of  the  allied  columns,  but  were  repul¬ 
sed  and  destroyed  by  a  brilliant  charee 
of  the  black  hussars  of  Brandenburgh. 
Meanwhile  the  right  wing  of  the  Si¬ 
lesian  army  approached  aose  to  the 
foot  of  Montmartre,  and  Count  Lan- 
geron’s  corps  was  preparing  to  storm 
uiis  last  remaining  defensible  post, 
when  a  flag  of  truce  appeared,  to  de¬ 
mand  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 

It  ^pears,  that  in  the  morning  Jo¬ 
seph  Buonaparte  had  shown  himself 
to  the  defenders  riding  along  the  lines, 
accompanied  by  his  staff,  and  had  re¬ 
peated  to  aQ  the  corpsjengaged,  the  as¬ 
surance  that  he  would  live  and  die  with 
them.  There  is  reason  to  think,  that, 
if  he  did  not  quite  credit  that  such  ex¬ 
tensive  preparations  for  assault  were 
made  by  a  single  division  of  the  allies, 
yet  he  ^lieved  he  had  to  do  with  only 
one  of  their  two  armies,  and  not  with 
their  united  force  He  was  undeceived 
V  a  person  named  Peyre,  called,  by 
some,  an  engineer  officer  attached  to  the 
staff  of  the  governor  of  Paris,  and,  by 
others,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  corps 
of  fire-men  in  that  city.  Peyre,  it 
seems,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
party  of  Cossacks  the  night  before, 
and  was  carried  in  the  morning  to  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
at  Bondy.  In  his  route  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  calculating  the  immense 
force  of  the  armies  now  under  the  walls 
of  Paris.  Through  the  medium  of 
this  officer,  the  Emperor  Alexander 
explained  the  intentions  of  the  allied  so¬ 
vereigns,  to  allow  fair  terms  to  the 
city  of  Paris,  provided  it  was  proposed 


to  capitulate  ere  the  barriers  were  for¬ 
ced  ;  with  the  corresponding  intima¬ 
tion,  that  if  the  defence  were  prolonged 
beyond  that  period,  it  would  not  be  in 
the  power  either  of  the  emperor,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  or  the  allied  generals, 
to  prevent  the  total  destruction  of  the 
town.  Mons.  Peyre,  thus  erected  into 
a  commissioner  and  envoy  of  crowned 
heads,  was  set  at  liberty,  and  with 
danger  and  difficulty  found  his  way 
into  the  French  lines,  through  the 
shower  of  balls  whidi  were  ff^g  in 
every  direction.  He  was  introduced 
to  Joseph,  to  whom  he  delivered  his 
message,  and  shewed  proclamations  to 
the  city  of  Paris,  with  which  the  Em- 

Seror  Alexander  had  entrusted  him. 
oseph  hesitated,  at  first  inclining  to 
capitulate,  then  pulling  up  resolution, 
and  determining  to  abide  the  chance 
of  arms.  He  continued  irresolute, 
blood  flowing  fast  around  him,  until 
about  noon ;  when,  the  enemy's  co¬ 
lumns  threatening  an  attack  on  Mont¬ 
martre,  and  the  ^ells  and  bullets  from 
the  artillery,  which  was  in  position  to 
cover  the  attempt,  flying  fast  over  the 
heads  of  himseli  and  his  staff,  he  sent 
Peyre  to  General  Marmont,  who  acted 
as  commander-in-chief,  with  permission 
to  the  marshal  to  demand  a  cessation 
of  arms.  At  the  same  time  Joseph 
himself  fled  with  his  whole  attendants ; 
thus  abandoning  the  troops,  whom  his 
exhortations  had  engaged  in  the  bloody 
and  hopeless  resistance,  of  which  he 
had  solemnly  promised  to  partake  the 
dangers.  Marmont,  with  Mon9ey, 
and  the  other  generals  who  conduct¬ 
ed  the  defence,  now  saw  all  hopes 
of  making  it  good  at  an  end.  The 
whole  line  was  carried,  excepting  the 
single  post  of  Montmartre,  which  was 
turned,  and  on  the  point  of  being 
stormed  on  both  flanks,  as  well  as  in 
front ;  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtem- 
berg  had  occupied  Charenton,  with  its 
bridge  over  the  Seine,  and  pushing 
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forward  on  the  high-road  from  thence 
to  Paris,  his  advanced  posts  were  al¬ 
ready  skirmishing  at  the  barriers,  call¬ 
ed  the  Trone  >  and  a  party  of  Cossacks 
had  been  with  difficulty  repulsed  from 
the  Fauxbourg  St  Antoine,  on  which 
they  made  a  Hourra.  The  city  of 
Paris  is  merely  surrounded  by  an  or¬ 
dinary  wall,  to  prevent  smuggling,  the 
barriers  are  not  much  stronger  than  any 
ordinary  turnpike,  gate,  and  the  stock¬ 
ade  with  which  they  had  been  barri¬ 
caded  could  have  been  cleared  away 
by  a  few  blows  of  the  pioneers’  axes. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  heights  com¬ 
manding  the  city,  Montmartre  except¬ 
ed,  were  in  complete  possession  of  the 
enemy  ;  that  a  bomb  or  two,  thrown 
probiibly  to  intimidate  the  citizens, 
bad  already  fallen  in  the  Fauxbourg. 
MontzMitre  and  the  Chaussee  d*An- 
tin ;  and  it  was  evident  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  protract  the  defence  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  must  be  attended  with  utter  ruin 
to  the  town  and  its  inhabitants.  Mar- 
abal  Mannont,  influenced  by  these 
considerations,  di^tched  a  flag  of 
truce  to  General  Barday  de  ToUi, 
requesting  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
to  arrange  the  terms  on  which  Paris 
was  to  DC  surrendered.  The  armi- 
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stice  was  granted,  on  condition  that 
Montmartre,  the  only  defensible  part 
of  the  line  which  the  French  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  occupy,  should  be  deliver¬ 
ed  up  to  the  allies.  Deputies  were 
appointed  on  both  sides,  to  adjust  the 
terms  of  surrender.  These  were  spee¬ 
dily  settled.  The  French  regular 
troops  were  permitted  to  retire  from 
Paris  unmolested,  and  the  metropolis 
was  next  day  to  be  delivered  up  to 
the  allied  sovereigns,  to  whose  gene¬ 
rosity  it  was  recommended. 

Thus  ended  the  assault  of  Paris,  af¬ 
ter  a  bloody  action,  in  which  the  de¬ 
fenders  lost  upwards  of  4,000  in  kill¬ 
ed  and  wounded,  and  the  allies,  who 
had  to  storm  well-defended  batteries, 
redoubts,  and  entrenchments,  perhaps 
about  twice  the  number.  They  re¬ 
mained  masters  of  the  line  at  all  points, 
and  took  nearly  100  pieces  of  cannon. 
When  night  fell,  the  multiplied  and 
crowded  watch-fires  that  occupied 
the  whole  chain  of  heights  on  which 
the  victors  now  bivouacked,  indicated 
to  the  astonished  inhabitants  of  the 
French  metropolis,  how  uumerous  and 
how  powerful  were  the  armies  into 
whose  hands  the  fate  of  war  had  sar- 
lendered  them. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Slate  of  Paris  during  the  30th  March. — Intrigues  oj  the  Agitators  to  injluenee 
the  Populace. — Councils  of  the  Royalists. —  Various  Groups  traverse  the 
Streets,  proclaiming  Louis  XVIII. — Their  Success  is  at  first  douhtjul,  but 
becomes  more  decided. — Intervievof  the  Emperor  Alexander  with  the  Parisian 
Magistracy,  and  its  Effects  on  the  public  Mind. — The  allied  Sovereigns  enter 
the  City — The  Strengtl^Df  their  Armies —  Their  Reception  by  the  Citizens. 
—Movements  of  Buonaparte  upon  Lorraine — He  dkjeats  IVinzenger ode's 
Army  of  Observation — Menaces  Vitry, — and  is  recalled  by  Rtews  Jrom  Pa¬ 
ris — Marches  rapidly  to  Troyes — Outstrips  his  Army,  and  reaches  La  Cour 
de  France,  near  Parts — Receives  Intelligence  of  the  Capitulation,  and  retires 
to  Fontainbleau  — The  Royalists  in  Paris  gain  Ground. — The  Senate  as¬ 
sembles,  and  decrees  that  Buonaparte  has  forfeited  the  Croton — Buonaparte 
harangues  his  Soldiers,  and  resolves  to  advance  on  Paris — His  Marshals 
advise  him  to  abdiate — He  hesitates,  and  at  length  consents. — Marmont 
with  his  Di  ision  adheres  to  the  new  Government, — and  passes  within  the 
Lines  of  the  Allies. —  The  Marshals  make  a  Treaty  for  Buonaparte  with  the 
Allies — Its  extraordinary  Terms. — Account  of  the  Regency  at  Blois — Af¬ 
fairs  at  Bourdeau  <•.  —  The  Duke  of  Wellington  defeats  Soult  before  Torbes. — 
Sotdt  retreats  on  Tholouse,  where  he  entrenches  himself  strongly.— Battle  of 
Tholouse. — Lord  Wellington  enters  Tholouse,  which  declares  for  the  Bour¬ 
bons. — Sortie  from  Bayonne. — Cessation  of  Hostilities. 


The  situation  of  the  Parisians  during 
the  contest  which  was  to  decide  the 
fate  of  their  capital  had  been  agitating 
and  perilous.  For  a  time  they  had 
listened  with  a  sort  of  stupified  terror 
to  the  distant  thunders  of  the  battle, 
beheld  the  wounded  and  fugitives  crowd 
in  at  the  barriers,  and  gazed  on  the 
hurried  march  of  troops  moving  out 
in  haste  to  reinforce  the  Ifhes.  At 
length  the  numerous  crowds  which  as* 
sembled  in  the  Boulevards,  and  parti- 
cttlarly  in  the  streets  near  the  Palais 
Royale,  assumed  a  more  active  appear¬ 
ance.  There  began  to  emerge  from 
the  suburbs  and  lanes  those  dregs  of 
society,  whose  slavish  labour  is  only 


relieved  by  coarse  debauchery,  invisi¬ 
ble  for  the  most  part  to  the  more  de¬ 
cent  classes  of  society,  but  whom  peri¬ 
ods  of  public  calamity  or  agitation  bring 
into  view,  to  add  by  their  fermentation 
to  the  general  confusion  and  terror. 
They  gather  in  times  of  public  dan¬ 
ger,  as  birds  of  ill  omen  and  noxious 
reptiles  are  said  to  do  at  the  rising  of 
a  tropical  hurricane  ;  and  their  fellow- 
citizens  look  with  equal  disgust  and 
dread  upon  faces  and  Hgures  as  strange 
to  them  as  if  they  had  issued  from 
some  distant  and  savage  land.  Paris, 
like  every  great  metropolis,  has  her 
share,  and  more  than  her  share,  of  this 
unwholesome  population.  It  was  the 
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frantic  convocations  of  this  class  which 
had  at  once  instigated  and  carried  into 
effect  the  principal  horrors  of  the  Re¬ 
volution,  and  they  seemed  now  resolved 
to  signalize  its  conclusion  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  capital.  Most  of  these 
banditti  were  under  the  influence  of 
Buonaparte's  police,  and  were  stimula¬ 
ted  by  the  various  arts  which  his  emis¬ 
saries  employed.  At  one  time  horsemen 
galloped  through  the  crowd,  exhorting 
them  to  take  arm^,  and  assuring  them 
that  Buonaparte  had  already  attacked 
the  rear  of  the  allies.  Again  they 
were  told,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
made  prisoner,  with  a  column  of  ten 
thousand  men.  At  other  times,  similar 
emissaries,  announcing  that  the  allies 
had  entered  the  suburbs  and  were  spa¬ 
ring  neither  sex  nor  age,  exhorted  the 
citizens  to  shut  their  shops  and  pre- 
pare  to  defend  their  houses.  Placards 
were  actively  distributed  by  the  satel¬ 
lites  of  Napoleon.  One  had  for  title, 
**  Shall  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  burnt  ? 
Shall  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  pil¬ 
laged  and,  representing  the  most  ob¬ 
stinate  defence  as  the  only  means  of 
averting  the  menaced  evils,  it  recom¬ 
mended  measures  which,  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  could  have  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  have  rendered  them 
inevitable  to  take  up  the  pavement 
and  barricade  the  streets, — to  pull 
the  roofs  from  the  houses,  and  con¬ 
vert  them  into  stations  for  musket¬ 
ry,  by  striking  out  loop-holes  in  the 
walls  and  barricading  the  windows, — 
to  throw  stones  and  boiling  oil  upon 
the  assailants  when  they  should  enter 
the  barriers.  “  Have  we  not  guns,” 
exclaimed  this  inflammatory  produc¬ 
tion,  “  and  bayonets,  and  pikes,  and 
iron-bars  ? — May  we  not  garrison  and 
defend  our  houses — fill  the  upper  sto¬ 
ries  with  paving- stones— dig  trenches 
across  the  streets,  or  barricade  them 
with  our  carriages  ? — The  enemies,  if 
thus  opposed,  must  retreat,  or  be  de¬ 
stroyed  long  ere  they  penetrate  to  the 


centre  of  Paris.”  This  invitation  to 
make  such  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  and  tyrannical  despot,  as  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Zaragoza  had  submitted 
to  in  defence  of  their  national  inde- 

Sendence,  was  ill  received  by  the  in- 
abitants.  'A  free  state  has  millions 
of  necks,  but  a  despotic  government  is 
in  the  situation  desired  by  the  imperial 
tyrant — it  has  but  one.  When  it  was 
obvious  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
had  lost  his  ascendancy,  no  shop-keep¬ 
er  in  Paris  was  fool  enough  to  risk  in 
his  cause  his  shop,  his  family,  and  his 
life,  or  to  consent  to  measures  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  capital,  which  were  to  com¬ 
mence  by  abandoning  to  the  allied  troops 
and  the  scum  of  their  own  population 
all  that  was,  to  him  individually,  worth 
fighting  for.  The  placards  we  have 
mentioned  were  pulled  down,  there¬ 
fore,  as  fast  as  they  were  pasted  up  ; 
and  there  was  an  evident  disposition, 
on  the  part  of  the  better  class  of  citi¬ 
zens  and  the  national  guards,  to  dis¬ 
courage  all  councils  which  tended  to 
stimulate  resistance  to  the  desperate 
extremity  therein  recommended. 

But  the  frantic  agitation  of  the 
lower  orders  continued,  assuming  al¬ 
ternately  the  symptoms  of  panic  ter¬ 
ror,  of  rage,  and  of  despair.  Many 
labourers,  boatmen,  and  other  indigent 
classes,  furiously  demanded  arms  to 
march  against  the  allies.  They  were 
directed  to  the  Place  de  Vendome, 
where  pikes  were  distributed  to  them. 
But  this  republican  weapon  was  re¬ 
jected  with  anger  and  disdain,  and  the 
cry  became  loud  for  fire-arms.  Some 
hundred  muskets  were  then  given  to 
them,  but  fortunately  not  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  give  their  party  an  ascen¬ 
dancy  within  Paris  sufficient  to  anti¬ 
cipate  the  allied  troops  in  plundering  its 
wealth,  and  then  to  contest  with  them 
possession  of  the  blood-stained  desola¬ 
tion  to  which  they  might  have  reduced 
it.  The  better  class  of  citizens,  far 
from  listening  to  those  who  urged  such 
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desperate  counsels,  persisted  in  their 
determination  to  continue  the  defence 
of  the  town  no  longer  than  was  con* 
•istent  with  its  safety,  or  rather  its 
existence  ;  and  the  fervid  exhortations 
of  the  imperiidists,  as  well  as  the  cla> 
inoursof  the  inhabitantsof  the  suburbs, 
who  could  lose  nothing  in  the  hazard 
but  their  lives,  were  both  lost  upon 
the  impassive  composure  of  the  bur* 
ghers  and  national  guard  It  is  pro* 
bahle,  however,  if  Buonaparte  coidd 
have  thrown  himself  at  that  moment 
into  the  town,  to  enforce  by  his  name 
and  airthority  the  desperate  measures 
which  his  emissaries  could  only  re¬ 
commend,  that  the  issue  might  have 
been  such  as  would  have  fully  avenged 
the  conflagration  of  Moscow.  But  for 
the  protection  of  the  innocent,  and 
for  preventing  the  numberless  crimes 
and  nameless  miseries  which  must  haw 
arisen  from  a  conflict  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  Heaven  was  pleased  to  direct 
otherwise  the  termination  of  the  SOth 
of  March.  At  sunset  all  was  cmiet, 
nor  was  it  generally  known  in  Wris 
what  had  been  the  precise  issue  of  the 
fight,  or  what  were  likely  to  be  the 
events  of  the  succeeding  day.  But 
when  the  flight  of  Joseph  Buonaparte, 
and  the  skirmishes  at  the  barrier  of 
the  Trone,  became  publicly  known, 
few  doubted  that  the  allies  had  been 
successful  on  all  points,  and  that  fur¬ 
ther  resistance  was  impracticable. 

While  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
were  at  rest,  exhausted  by  the  fatigues 
and  anxieties  of  the  day,  many  secret 
conclaves,  on  different  principles,  were 
held  in  the  city  of  Paris 
March  SO.  upon  the  night  after  the 
assault.  Some  of  these 
even  yet  endeavoured  to  re*organize 
the  means  of  resistance,  and  some  to 
find  out  what  modem  policy  has  call¬ 
ed  a  Mezzo-termne,  some  third  expe¬ 
dient,  between  the  risk  of  standing  by 
Napoleon  and  that  of  recalling  the  ba- 
•ished  family.  Of  these,  the  councils  of 


the  royahats  alone  are  knowii,  because 
they  only  had  an  interest  in  makiag 
them  public.  Monsieur  had,  on  enter, 
ing  France,  publisfaed  a  proclanuition, 
inviting  the  people  to  join  the  standard 
of  his  Broths,  and  promising  an  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  conscription  and  all  vexa- 
ttons  taxes  and  burtnens.  Two  young 
royalists  of  Paris,  becoming  prmters 
in  the  exigence  of  circomstances,  con¬ 
trived  to  reprint  this  noanifesto,  and 
throw  off  a  thousand  copies,  which 
were  carefully  dispersed  by  trusty 
hands  among  ul  classetof  society.  But 
this  was  not  the  only  preparation  of 
the  public  mind  for  a  ctuuige  so  won¬ 
derful  as  that  from  Napoleon  to  Bour¬ 
bon.  In  the  assembly  of  royalists,  on 
the  evening  of  the  SOth  March,  it  was 
proposed  that  five  hundred  gentlemen, 
in  arms,  should  assemble  on  horse¬ 
back  in  the  morning,  and  proclaim  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  on  the 
Place  Louis  Quinze.  On  better  con¬ 
sideration,  the  idea  of  assuming  any 
appearance  of  force  was  laid  aside,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  send  a  deputy  from 
the  body  to  learn,  if  possible,  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  allies.  Monsieur  de 
Douhet  was  sent  upon  this  errand, 
who  escaped  from  the  city  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  obtained  the  necessary  inform¬ 
ation,  and  returned  to  acquaint  his 
friends  that  the  aUies  were  determined 
to  avoid  all  appearance  of  dictating 
any  family  or  mode  of  government  to 
France,  and  that  their  declaration  in 
favour  of  the  Bourbons  could  only  be 
the  result,  though  the  willing  and  joy¬ 
ful  one,  of  a  public  demonstration  in 
behalf  of  that  family.  The  royal¬ 
ists,  apprized  of  this  restdution,  resol¬ 
ved  to  spare  no  exertions  on  their  part 
to  induce  the  public  to  take  a  deter¬ 
mined  part  in  the  cause,  which  alone 
could  be  effectually  put  in  opposition 
with  that  of  Buonaparte. 

In  pursuance  of  this 
agreement,  various  small  March  SI. 
groups  of  royalists  ren- 
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dezvonsed  esriyin  th«  morning  of  the 
enswing  day  in  the  Place  Louis  Qninze, 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuillenes,  the  Bou* 
levatds,  and  other  principal  places  of 
ublic  resort.  They  read  aloud  and 
istributed  a  proclamation,  signed  by 
the  generalissinno  of  the  allies,  with 
which  Monsieur  de  Douliet  had  been 
supplied  when  at  the  head^quarters  on 
the  above-mentioned  mission  of  the 
Parisian  royalists.  It  plainly  indica¬ 
ted,  though  it  did  not  precisny  name, 
the  course  which  the  people  of  Paris 
ought  to  pursue.  It  declared  the  am¬ 
bitious  and  oppressive  government  of 
Buonaparte  to  be  an  insuperable  ob¬ 
stacle  to  peace,— announced  that  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  city  of  Paris 
to  accelerate  the  pacification  of  the 
world,— alluded  with  obvious  favour 
to  the  declaration  of  the  city  of  Bour- 
deaux,  and  the  peaceful  occupation  of 
Lyons, — and  concluded,  that  in  these 
examples  was  to  be  found  the  termi- 
nation  of  foreign  war  and  domestic 
discord,  which  would  be  in  vain  sought 
elsewhere.  **  Lurape  in  arms,”  said 
the  general,  addresses  herself  to  you 
from  under  your  own  walls.  Hasten 
to  answer  the  confidence  which  she  re- 
OSes  in  your  patriotism  and  your  pru- 
ence.” — Strengthened  by  so  power¬ 
ful  a  document  mm  the  hands  of  those 
who  might  have  commanded  instead  of 
advising,  the  rc^alistscommenced  their 
perilous  task,  for  such  it  still  was,  by 
reading  the  proclamation  to  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  and  concluding  with  the 
long-silenced  watch-word  of  Vive  le 
Rot  I  Few  or  none  at  first  dared  to 
re-echo  a  signal,  so  long  proscribed 
that  it  was  almost  forgotten  by  the 
vulgar.  Yet  they  listened  with  pa¬ 
tience  to  the  exhortations  of  the  roy¬ 
alists,  who  now  made  temporary  stand¬ 
ards  of  their  neckcloths  and  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  and  paraded  the  streets  on 
horseback,  assuming  the  white  cock¬ 
ade,  the  lilies,  and  other  emblems  of 


the  old  government.  Gradually  and 
slowly  they  obtained  reinforcements. 
The  ladies  of  their  party  came  to  their 
assistance.  The*  Princess  of  Leon, 
the  Vicomptesse  de  Chateaubriand, 
the  Comptesse  de  ChoiseuI,  and  other 
women  of  rank,  joined  the  procession, 
distributing  on  ail  hands  the  emblems 
o'f  royalty,  and  tearing  parts  of  their 
dress  to  make  white  cockades  when 
their  stock  was  exhausted.  The  fire,' 
when  it  was  once  fairly  kindled,  began 
to  communicate  itself,  and  at  length 
to  blaze  out  strongly.  Many  of  the 
national  guard  tore  the  tricoloured 
cockade  mm  their  hats,  and  replaced 
it  with  that  which  was  distributed  by 
these  fair  recruiters.  A  whole  piquet- 
guard  in  the  Rue  St  Honore  took  the 
badge  of  royalty  at  once,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  moved  by  the  declaration 
that  It  was  the  signal  of  general  peace, 
and  of  the  termination  of  the  odious 
conscription  and  the  vexatious  imposts, 
began  loudly  to  join  the  acclamatioas 
of  the  royalists.  Still  the  voices  were 
far  from  unanimous.  In  some  districts 
the  loyal  cavalcades  were  insulted  by 
the  people,  in  others  stopped,  attacked, 
and  wounded  by  the  patroles  and  mili¬ 
tary.  One  party  of  royalists  was  even 
put  under  arrest,  but  soon  released  by 
the  interference  of  their  companions. 
The  populace  of  the  suburbs  retained  a 
discontented  and  threatening  aspect, 
which  only  the  vicinity  of  the  allies  pre¬ 
vented  from  breaking  out  into  open 
violence.  But  the  predominating  force 
under  the  walls  of  Paris  was  now  about 
to  enter  them,  and  their  display  of 
numbers  and  strength  was  such  as  ex¬ 
ceeded  tenfold  the  anticipation  of  the 
citizens  of  Paris,  to  whom  the  bulle¬ 
tins  of  Buonaparte  had  so  often  de¬ 
tailed  the  discomfiture,  slaughter,  and 
dispersion  of  the  allied  armies. 

The  sovereigns  received  the  magi¬ 
stracy  of  Paris  at  the  village  of  Pantin, 
previous  to  their  solemn  entry  int* 
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the  city.  The  words  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  on  this  occasion  were  re¬ 
markable  :  “  Your  emperor  called  him¬ 
self  my  ally,  but  thrice  deceived  me. 
He  invaded  the  very  centre  of  my  em¬ 
pire,  and  inflicted  evils  of  which  the 
traces  will  long  remain  indelible.  But 
I  do  not  come  to  retaliate  these  inju¬ 
ries.  I  am  at  peace  with  France,  and 
it  is  with  Napoleon  alone  that  I  am  at 
war.”  He  promised  at  the  same  time 
his  protection  to  the  city  of  Paris,  and 
expressed  his  willingness  to  treat  with 
any  government  which  France  might 
adopt,  that  was  sincerely  desirous  to  give 
peace  to  that  kingdom  and  to  Europe. 
These  gracious  expressions  generally 
diffused  through  the  citizens  of  Paris 
that  gratitude  to  the  allied  sovereigns, 
which  naturally  arose  when  the  fears 
which  they  bad  been  taught  to  enter¬ 
tain  of  a  barbarous  and  vindictive  ene¬ 
my  were  found  to  be  delusive.  An 
immense  crowd  filled  the  Boulevards, 
(a  large  wide  open  promenade,  which, 
under  a  variety  of  distinctive  names, 
forms  a  circuit  round  the  city,)  in  order 
to  witness  the  entrance  of  the  allied 
•overeigns  and  their  army,  whom,  in 
the  succession  of  four -and -twenty 
hours,  this  mutable  people  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  regard  as  friends  rather  than 
enemies, — a  disposition  which  increa¬ 
sed  until  it  amounted  to  enthusiasm 
for  the  persons  of  those  princes  against 
whom  a  bloody  battle  had  been  fought 
yesterday  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  in 
evidence  of  which  mortal  strife  there 
■till  remained  blackening  in  the  sun 
the  unburied  thousands  who  had  fall¬ 
en  on  both  sides.  There  was  in  this 
a  trait  of  national  character.  A  French¬ 
man  submits  with  a  good  grace,  and 
apparent  or  real  complaisance,  to  that 
which  he  cannot  help  ;  and  it  is  not 
the  least  advantage  of  his  philosophy, 
that  it  entitles  hun  afterwards  to  plead 
that  his  submission  flowed  entirely 
from  good-will,  and  not  from  con¬ 
straint.  Many  of  those  who  on  the 


preceding  day  were  forced  to  fly  from 
the  heights  which  defend  Paris,  thought 
themselves  at  liberty  next  morning  to 
maintain,  that  the  allies  had  entered 
the  capital  only  by  their  consent  and 
permission,  because  they  had  joined  in 
the  plaudits  which  accompanied  their 
arrival.  To  vindicate,  therefore,  their 
city  from  the  disgrace  of  being  entered 
by  force,  as  well  as  giving  way  to  the 
real  enthusiasm  which  was  suddenly 
inspired  by  the  exchange  of  the  worst 
evils  which  a  conquered  people  have 
to  dread  for  the  promised  blessings  of 
an  honourable  peace  and  internal  con¬ 
cord,  the  Parisians  received  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  King  of  Prussia  with  such 
general  and  unremitting  plaudits  as 
might  have  accompanied  their  trium¬ 
phal  entrance  into  their  own  capitals. 
Even  at  their  fii-st  entrance  within  the 
barriers,  we  learn  from  Sir  Charles 
Stewart’s  official  dispatch,  the  crowd 
was  already  so  enormous,  as  well  as 
the  acclamations  so  great,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  move  forward ;  but  before 
the  monarchs  had  reached  the  porte 
St  Martin  to  turn  on  the  Boulevards, 
there  was  a  moral  impossibility  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  ;  all  Paris  seemed  to  be  assem¬ 
bled  and  concentrated  in  one  spot — 
one  spring  evidently  directed  all  their 
movements.  They  thronged  around 
the  monarchs,  with  the  most  unani¬ 
mous  shouts  of  Vive  I’Etnpereur  Alex¬ 
andre  !  Vive  le  Roi  de  Prusse  !  min¬ 
gled  with  the  loyal  exclamations  Vive 
leRoi!  Vive  Louis  X  VJII. !  Vivent  les 
Bourbons  !  To  such  unexpected  una¬ 
nimity  might  be  applied  the  words  of 
Scripture  quoted  by  Clarendon  on  a 
similar  occasion,  *'  God  had  prepared 
the  people,  for  the  thing  was  done 
suddenly.”  The  procession  lasted 
several  hours,  during  which  50,000 
chosen  troops  of  the  Silesian  and  grand 
army  filed  along  the  Boulevards  in 
broad  and  deep  columns,  exhibiting  a 
whole  forest  of  bayonets,  mingled  with 
long  trains  of  artillery,  and  preceded 
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by  numerous  regiments  of  cavalry  of 
every  description.  Nothing  surprised 
those  who  witnessed  this  magnificent 
spectacle  more  than  the  high  state  of 
good  order  ^nd  regular  equipment  in 
which  the  men  and  horses  appeared. 
They  seemed  rather  to  resemble  troops 
drawn  from  peaceful  quarters  to  some 
grand  or  solemn  festival,  than  regi¬ 
ments  engaged  during  a  long  winter 
campaign  inconstant  marches  and  coun¬ 
ter-marches,  as  well  as  in  a  succession 
of  the  fiercest  and  most  sanguinary 
conflicts,  and  who  had  fought  a  gene¬ 
ral  action  but  the  day  before.  After 
making  the  circuit  of  Paris  by  the  in¬ 
terior  Boulevards,  the  monarchs  halt¬ 
ed  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  the 
troops  passed  in  review  before  them 
as  they  were  dismissed  to  their  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  city.  The  Cossacks  of  the 
guard  established  their  bivouack  in 
the  Champs  Elysees  themselves,  which 
may  be  termed  the  Hyde- Park  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  which  was  thus  converted  in¬ 
to  a  Scythian  encampment. 

When  the  enthusiasm,  which  had 
converted  a  day  of  degradation  into 
one  of  joy  and  festivity,  began  to  sub¬ 
side,  the  perilous  question  occurred  to 
those  who  found  themselves  suddenly 
embarked  in  a  new  revolution.  Where 
were  Napoleon  and  his  army,  and  what 
means  does  his  active  and  enterprizing 
genius  possess  of  still  re-establishing 
his  affairs  and  taking  vengeance  on  his 
revolted  capital  ?  That  terrible  and  evil 
spirit,  which  had  so  long  haunted  their 
very  dreams,  and  who  had  been  well 
termed .  the  Night -mare  of  Europe, 
was  not  yet  conjured  down,  though 
for  the  present  he  exercised  his  mini¬ 
stry  elsewhere.  All  trembled  for  the 
consequence  of  his  suddenly  returning 
in  full  force,  combined  either  with  the 
troops  of  Augereau  or  the  garrisons 
withdrawn  from  the  frontier  fortress¬ 
es.  But  their  fears  were  without  foun¬ 
dation  ;  for,  though  he  was  not  person¬ 
ally  distant,  his  powers  of  inflicting 


vengeance  were  now  limited.— We  pro¬ 
ceed  to  trace  his  progress  after  his 
movement  eastward,  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Vitry  to  St  Dizier,  which 
had  permitted  the  union  of  the  two 
allied  armies. 

At  St  Dizier,  Napo¬ 
leon  was  joined  by  Can-  March  23. 
laincourt,  who,  it  is  belie¬ 
ved,  brought  him  the  first  intelligence 
of  the  rupture  of  the  congress  at  Cha- 
tillon.  It  made  no  alteration,  however, 
on  his  resolution  to  continue  his  march 
to  Lorraine,  and  to  act  upon  the  com¬ 
munication  of  the  allies  with  Germany. 
His  light  horse  had  already  commenced 
operations  of  this  nature,  and  inter¬ 
cepted  some  prisoners  of  consequence, 
chiefly  diplomatic  characters,  who  were 
travelling,  as  they  supposed,  in  the  rear 
of  the  allied  armies,  between  Dijon 
and  Troyes.  Among  these  wan  Ba¬ 
ron  Weissenbourg,  who  had  been  the 
Austrian  envoy  at  the  court  of  Lon¬ 
don.  It  is  supposed  that  in  thus  scour¬ 
ing  the  highways  with  his  cavalry, 
Buonaparte's  chief  object  was  to  se¬ 
cure  the  person  of  Monsieur,  who  was 
known  to  be  in  Franche  Compti',  and 
without  any  escort,  and  also  that  of 
the  Emperor  Francis.  The  latter  pla¬ 
ced  himself  out  of  his  son-in-law’s 
reach  by  a  forced  march  of  thirteen 
leagues,  from  Bar-sur-Aiibc  to  Cha- 
tillun-sur-Seine,  from  which  he  retreat¬ 
ed  afterwards  to  Dijon  ;  and  Monsieur 
also  was  so  happy  as  to  escape  the 
researches  of  Buonaparte,  who  did  not 
push  his  light  troops  so  far  as  Vesoul. 
Hitherto  Napoleon’s  course  had  been 
to  the  east,  but  lie  now  diiected  it 
straight  southward,  which  seemed  to 
indicate  his  purpose  of  forming  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  Augereau,  while  in  his  march 
he  destroyed  the  magazines  and  inter¬ 
cepted  the  supplies  of  the  grand  allied 
army.  He  halted  the 
next  day  at  Doulevent.  March  24. 
In  this  neighbourhood 
he  paused,  anxious  to  concentrate  his 
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forces,  and  learn,  if  possible,  news  from 
Paris,  or  intelligence  concerning  the 
march  of  the  grand  army  of  the  allies, 
which  he  concluded  must  have  follow, 
ed  him  from  Arcis.  He  was  strength, 
ened  in  this  opinion  by  learning  that 
his  rear  guard,  under  Macdonald,  had 
been  attacked  near  St  Dizier  by  the 
allies  in  force.  Instructions  were  im¬ 
mediately  dispatched  to  the  Marshal 
to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  troops 
who  were  thus  acting  in  his  rear,  and 
all  reports  agreed  in  describing  them 
as  consisting  of  a  large  division  of  ca- 
valry  and  artillery,  which  had  not 
■hewn  a  single  company  of  infantrr. 
In  truth,  the  corps  which  thus  watch¬ 
ed  the  rear  of  Napoleon’s  army  was 
that  of  Winzenger^e,  who,  as  already 
mentioned,  hao  been  detached  with 
10,000  horse  and  50  guns  from  the 
allied  armies,  to  disguise  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  allies  on  Paris,  and  to 
hang  upon  the  rear  of  Buonaparte. 
Napoleon,  notwithstanding  the  suspi¬ 
cious  circumstance  of  their  having  pre¬ 
sented  no  infantry,  persisted  in  belie¬ 
ving  that  these  troops  were  the  van  of 
the  allied  armies,  and  that  their  main 
body  could  not  be  far  distant,  and 
was  probably  disunited.  He  instant- 
\j  counter-marched  upon  Vassy,  and 
from  thence  on  St  Dizier,  thus  return, 
ing  to  the  town  he  had  occupied  three 
days  before,  the  Russian  squadrons 
of  observation  retiring  as  he  advan- 
ced.  At  St  Dizier,  he 
March  26.  found  the  whole  corps  of 
Winzengerode  drawn  up 
along  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Marne, 
and  occupying  the  high-road  to  Vitry. 
Oudinot  received  or£rs  to  attack  the 
left  of  the  enemy  in  the  town  of  St 
Dizier,  while  Napoleon,  passing  the 
river  at  a  ford  near  Vdcour,  turned 
their  right.  The  allied  cavalry,  whose 
business  it  was  rather  to  make  a  shew 
of  force  than  to  attempt  substantial 
resistance  against  the  whole  army  of 
Napoleon,  gave  way  in  a  few  minutes, 


and  retreated  in  some  disorder  upon 
Bar-sur-Ornua,  not  without  loss  in 
slain  and  prisoners,  besides  two  or  three 
pieces  of  artillery.  But  to  all  effectual 
purposes  of  the  campaign,  Buonaparte 
might  as  well  have  combated  an  un¬ 
substantial  phantom.  It  would  seem 
that  he  must  have  learned  from  the 
prisoners  the  real  strength  and  isolated 
character  of  the  division  with  which 
be  had  been  engaged.  Yet  it  is  un¬ 
certain  whether  he  did  not  still  regard 
them  as  the  van -guard  of  the  alues ; 
for,  instead  of  counter-marching  upon 
Paris  with  all  the  speed  which  was 
possible,  he  lost  another  day  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  ffct  possession  of  Vitry,  (a 
ost  now  oflittfe  consequence,)  where 
e  ag^n  found  the  same 
intractable  Prussian  com-  March  27. 
mandant,  as  unwilling  as 
ever  to  surrender  the  place.  The  can¬ 
non  and  howitzers  were  already  got 
into  position  for  attacking  the  town, 
when,  ere  their  fire  commenced,  Buo- 
naparte,  fortunately  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Vitry,  received  the  first  indirect 
intelligence  that  the  allied  armies  were 
united  and  marching  on  Paris.  There 
is  a  vacillation  in  his  subsequent  move¬ 
ments,  for  which  it  is  impossible  to 
account,  unless  we  suppose  him  stun¬ 
ned  even  to  vertigo  by  the  informa¬ 
tion  be  had  received.  He  suspended 
his  attack  on  Vitry  ;  but,  instead  of 
instantly  pressing  forward  on  Paris, 
either  by  the  road  of  Sezanne  or  Cha¬ 
lons,  which  would  have  brought  him 
on  the  rear  of  the  allied  armies,  or  by 
that  of  Troyes,  which  would  have 
placed  him  on  their  left 
flank,  we  find  him  on  the  March  28. 
succeeding  day  once  more 
at  Doulevent,  thirty  miles  farther  from 
Paris  than  on  the  27th,  and  removed 
from  all  the  great  routes  which  lead  to 
the  capital,'*— the  very  same  point,  in 
short,  which  he  bad  occupied  five  days 
before.  It  seems  most  probable  that 
this  lateral  movement  was  necessary 
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t»  collect  asd  embody  his  forces^  un¬ 
less  we  suppose  Napokoo  hesitated 
whether  or  do  he  should  abandon  Pa* 
ris  to  Its  fate*  and  unite  his  army  with 
that  of  Augerean.  If  so*  he  had  on 
mature  reflection  renounced  that  alter- 
nadee  ^  for*  on  the  foU 
March  29.  lowing  morning  at  day¬ 
break*  all  his  army  was 
in  rapid  march*  pressing  on  with  such 
haste  that  the  artillery  and  cavalry 
made  deven  French  leag^s  through 
cros8>roads  the  first  day.  Baggage* 
caissons*  and  carriages*  were  abandon- 
ed  in  their  haste.  At  the  bridro  of 
Doulancourt*  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aube*  Buonaparte  received  the  first 
direct  intelligence  from  Paris  which 
he  had  got  for  ten  days.  He  met  the 
courier  near  the  bridge*  and*  surround¬ 
ed  by  his  marshals  and  generals*  who 
waitra  in  breathless  anxiety  the  news 
from  the  capital*  he  dismounted  in  a 
small  meadow  and  perused  the  fatal 
dispatches.  They  informed  him  that 
the  allies  were  under  the  walls  of  his 
capital*  and  an  assault  hourly  expect¬ 
ed.  It  is  vain  to  enquire  with  what 
agony  he  must  have  looked  back  on  the 
five  days  since  the  23d*  which  had  been 
wasted  In  useless  marches  and  counter¬ 
marches*  and  petty  expeditions  against 
unimportant  towns  and  a  flying  corps 
of  observation*  and  which  now  left  him 
many  miles  distant  from  Paris*  where 
his  presence  was  so  vitally  essential. 
It  is  said  that  after  perusing  these 
dispatches*  which  made  him  sensible 
of  the  extremity  in  which  he  was  pla¬ 
ced*  he  set  at  liberty  Baron  Weissem- 
bourgh*  the  Austrian  minister*  with  a 
commission  to  implore  the  emperor’s 
protection  for  his  wife  and  child.  He 
mspatched  other  envoys  on  the  same 
errand  to  Dijon*  to  which  the  fear  of 
the  French  light  troops  had  compelled 
Francis  to  retreat.  But  the  falling 
ruler  of  France  was  too  late  in  claim 
ing  a  protection  which  he  had  rejected 
with  scorn  while  he  conceived  hunself 


abk  to  support  himself  without  it.  In 
the  mean while*he  accelerated  his  mardi 
on  the  capital*  and  arrived  at  Troyca 
with  his  guard  about  midoight,  or 
early  on  the  morning  of 
the  eventful  day  when  March  30. 
the  fate  of  Paris  was  de¬ 
cided.  In  the  course  of  his  march  he 
dispatched  contradictory  orders  to  the 
capital.  Those  first  sent  from  Doulan- 
eourt*  while  surrounded  with  his  offi¬ 
cers*  who  filled  his  ears  with  anxious 
predictions  concerning  the  safety  of 
Paris*  were  carried  by  General  De- 
jeau*  and  recommended  that  the  city 
should  not  be  endangered  by  a  protract¬ 
ed  resistance*  in  case  defence  should 
appear  unavailing.  As  he  journeyed 
on  in  haste*  vexation,  and  anger*  his 
mandates  assumed  a  severer  character. 
From  Troyes  he  dispatched  to  Paris 
different  orders  by  his  aid-de-camp 
Girardin*  commanding  that  the  town 
should  be  defended  to  the  last  extre¬ 
mity*  and*  even  if  the  northern  part 
of  it  should  be  forced*  that  they  should 
destroy  the  bridges*  and  continue  to 
defend  that  half  which  is  situated  on 
the  left-hand  bank  of  the  Seine* — a 
sentence  which  consigned  to  destruc¬ 
tion  the  richer  and  far  more  beautiful 
portion  of  the  town*  with  the  royal 
palace,  museum  of  the  arts*  and  all 
that  they  contained.  It  was  somewhat 
like  defending  the  borough  of  South¬ 
wark  after  London  and  Westminster 
had  been  sacked.  We  conceive*  how¬ 
ever*  that  the  import  of  these  orders 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated*  to  heap 
odium  on  Buonaparte  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Parisians.  They  occur  in  the  woilt 
of  Beauchamp*  which  is  in  general  au- 
theutic ;  but  he  has  given  us  no  do¬ 
cuments  in  support  ot  the  statement* 
nor  has  he  averred  it  so  positively  as 
if  he  himself  had  been  convinced  of  its 
truth. 

On  the  morning  of  the  SOth  Napo¬ 
leon  resumed  his  march*  himself  al¬ 
ways  in  the  van*  and  beading  a  column 
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formed  of  his  guards.  Better  nourish¬ 
ed,  clothed,  and  equipped  than  the 
rest  of  the  army,  they  supported  those 
repeated  and  exhausting  forced  march¬ 
es  more  easily  ;  but  even  they  were 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  their  mas¬ 
ter’s  impatience.  At  five  leagues  from 
Troyes,  Buonaparte  and  about  fifty 
attendants  took  post-horses  and  car¬ 
riages,  and,  followed  at  some  distance 
by  a  chosen  detachment  of  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  cavalry  of  his  guard,  he  pushed 
forward  on  the  road  to  Sens  before  his 
army.  This  is  not  the  nearest  road  to 
Paris  from  Troyes,  but  it  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  light  troopsor  small  gar- 
risons  of  the  allies  rendered  the  direct 
route  dangerous.  Wherever  he  came 
he  issued  orders  to  prepare  rations  for 
150,000  men,  whom  he  announced  to 
be  following  him.  In  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  manner  Buonaparte  passed  Mo- 
ret  and  Fontainbleau,  and  came  to  a 
post-house  called  La  Cour  de  France, 
near  Suvissy,  about  four  leagues  from 
the  capital.  It  was  apparently  his  in¬ 
tention  to  throw  himself  into  Paris, 
and  direct  personally  the  measures  of 
defence.  But  it  was  necessary  to  know 
if  the  city  yet  held  out. 
March  31.  He  dispatched,  there¬ 
fore,  an  aid-de-camp  to 
Paris,  and,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and 
emotion,  laid  himself  on  a  bed  in  the 
village  inn,  and  slept  soundly.  His 
envoy  found  that  the  capitulation  had 
just  been  signed  :  he  instantly  return¬ 
ed  with  the  intelligence  to  his  master, 
whom,  to  his  surprise,  he  met  on  the 
road.  Buonaparte’s  slumber  had  not 
been  long,  and  so  soon  as  he  awaked, 
ere  it  was  yet  light,  he  set  out  on 
the  road  to  Paris  in  a  chaise-and-four, 
attended  by  four  other  carriages,  ha¬ 
ving  the  drivers  in  his  own  livery,  and 
without  any  escort,  in  order  to  take 
the  chance  of  meeting  either  his  aid- 
de-camp,  or  some  other  person  ca¬ 
pable  of  giving  him  authentic  inform¬ 
ation  respecting  the  state  of  the  capi¬ 


taL  So  soon  as  he  saw  the  officer  re¬ 
turning,  Buonaparte  dismounted  from 
his  carriage,  as  did  Caulaiacourt,  Ber¬ 
trand,  and  others  in  attendance,  and 
eagerly  entered  into  conversation  with 
him.  Learning  that  Paris  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  allies,  he  returned  on  foot 
towards  La  Cour  de  France,  reason¬ 
ing  with  his  attendants  upon  the  news 
which  he  had  just  learned.  The  Em¬ 
peror  of  France  could  then  hardly  .be 
said  to  be  at  the  head  even  of  a  de¬ 
tachment  ;  only  a  few  straggling  sol¬ 
diers  were  to  be  seen,  who  bad 
lighted  fires,  and  stretched  themselves 
around  them  in  the  extremity  of  lassi¬ 
tude.  Among  these  were  soldiers  of 
the  Imperial  Guard  confounded  with 
the  other  stragglers.  In  truth,  even 
the  gbard  was  completely  exhausted  ; 
the  remaining  columns  of  the  army 
had  not  yet  appeared,  and  must  be 
expected  in  an  equal  state  of  fatigue 
and  disorganization.  Among  the  fifty 
thousand  chosen  troops  of  the  allies 
who  that  morning  defiled  through  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  twice  that  number  at  least 
who  remained  without  the  walls,  it 
seems  wonderful  that  a  regiment  of 
hussars,  or  a  pulk  of  Cossacks,  had 
not  been  detached  ou  the  roads  to  the 
south,  in  which  direction  it  was  at 
least  an  equal  chance  that  Buonaparte 
should  make  his  appearance.  By  ne¬ 
glecting  this  obvious  precaution,  not 
only  an  invaluable  opportunity  was 
lost  of  securing  his  person,  but  a  great 
risk  was  incurred.  Had  Napoleon  been 
able  to  force  forward  his  army  with 
rapidity  similar  to  his  own  movements, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  presence 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  a  very 
untimely  and  unpleasant  surprise ;  or 
could  he  even  have  thrown  himself 
singly  into  Paris  before  the  capitula¬ 
tion  was  signed,  his  authority  among 
his  numerous  partizans  might  have  re¬ 
organized  some  scheme  of  further  de¬ 
fence.  But  all  chance  of  this  was  now 
oyer,  and  Buonaparte  retreated  unmo- 
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lested  to  Fontainbleau,  within  twenty 
miles  of  Paris,  to  collect  and  embody 
his  scattered  army,  with  the  purpose 
of  uniting  it  to  that  which  had  evacu* 
ated  the  capital,  and  was  falling  back 
on  Orleans  and  the  line  of  the  Loire. 
In  the  mean  time  he  dispatched  Cau* 
laincourt  to  Paris,  with  instructions  to 
renew,  if  possible,  those  negociations 
which  his  haughty  demands  at  Chatil* 
Ion  had  so  imprudently  broken  off.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  meditated  a  catas¬ 
trophe,  which  would  have  made  the 
close  of  his  reign  more  fatal  to  the 
city  of  Paris  than  even  its  duration. 
In  the  great  powder-magazine  at  Cre¬ 
nelles,  close  by  the  town,  there  was  an 
immense  stock  of  ammunition,  amount¬ 
ing  to  twenty.four  thousand  cwt.  of 
unpowdcr  in  grains,  besides  live  mil- 
ons  of  cartridges,  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  cartridges  for  artillery,  and  five 
thousand  charged  bombs.  Major  de 
Lescourt,  the  director  of  the  maga¬ 
zine,  avers,  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
30th  a  colonel  of  artillery  appeared  at 
the  gate  of  St  Dominic,  and  delivered 
orders  to  him  to  blow  up  this  im¬ 
mense  magazine.  As  the  explosion 
must  have  laid  in  ruins  all  the  adjacent 
quarter  of  the  city,  Lescourt  grew 
ale  and  appeared  confused  when  he 
eard  this  terrible  mandate  uttered. 
"  Do  you  hesitate  ?”  said  the  superior 
officer.  Afraid  it  might  be  committed 
to  other  hands,  the  director  affect¬ 
ed  obedience,  and  the  officer  retired. 
As  the  order  was  not  communicated 
through  the  ordnance  department,  the 
major  remained  convinced  that  it  ema¬ 
nated  directly  from  Napoleon  himself. 
It  has  been  since  contended  that  there 
was  an  error  in  the  delivery  of  the 
message,  and  that  the  command  only 
extended  to  throwing  the  powder  into 
the  Seine.  The  mistake,  if  it  existed, 
was  one  of  some  importance,  and  Paris 
escaped  from  its  consequences  as  if  by 
miracle. 
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The  mission  of  Caulaincourt  was 
unsuccessful.  The  allied  sovereigns 
announced  their  determination  not  to 
treat  with  Buonaparte  upon  any  terms, 
nor  with  any  of  his  family ;  but  they 
declared  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
respected  the  integrity  of  France,  dis¬ 
owned  all  views  of  making  conquests 
at  her  expence,  and  were  willing  to 
guarantee  any  constitution  which  her 
legislature  might  propose  to  adopt. 
This  annunciation  greatly  increased 
the  number  of  royalists,  and  it  was 
followed  up  by  a  declaration  of  the 
municipal  council  of  Paris,  denouncing 
Buonaparte  as  author  of  every  evil 
which  had  overwhelmed  France,  and 
expressing  the  most  ardent  wish  to 
return  under  the  authority  of  their  le¬ 
gitimate  sovereign.  To  the  effect  of 
this  declaration  was  added  the  impulse 
communicated  to  public  opinion  by  an 
eloquent  pamphlet,  entitled  Buona- 
parte  et  les  Bourbons.  Ten  thousand 
copies  were  dispersed  in  ten  days.  It 
places  the  misfortunes  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  in  the  most  marked  contrast 
with  the  ambitious  projects  and  crimes 
of  their  rival.  Monsieur  de  Chateau¬ 
briand,  the  author,  had  prepared  it  for 
the  press  nearly  a  month  before  the 
capitulation,  and  his  wife  during  that 
period  had  concealed  the  manuscript 
in  her  bosom.  It  produced  its  full 
effect  on  the  public  mind,  which  was 
now  ripe  for  a  counter  revolution.  But 
it  was  necessary  there  should  be  a 
declaration  against  Napoleon,  and  in 
favour  of  Louis  XVIIl.,  pronounced 
through  some  branch  of  the  national 
representation,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
find  one  of  a  character  sufficiently  re¬ 
spectable.  The  searching  genius  of 
Talleyrand  discovered  this  organ  where 
few  would  have  looked  for  it, — in  the 
Conservative  Senate,  namely,  whose 
members  had  been  so  long  the  tools  of 
Buonaparte’s  wildest  projects,  and  the 
echoes  of  bis  most  despotic  decrees,— 
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that  very  body  of  which  he  himself 
said,  with  equal  bitterness  and  truth, 
that  they  were  more  eager  to  yield  up 
national  rights  than  he  had  been  to  de¬ 
mand  the  surrender,  and  that  a  sign 
from  him  had  always  been  an  order  for 
the  senate,  who  hastened  uniformly  to 
anticipate  and  exceed  his  demands.  Yet 
when,  on  the  summons  of  Talleyrand, 
who  knew  well  with  whom  he  was 
dealing,  this  senate  was 
1.  convoked,  in  a  meeting 
attended  by  qixty-six  of 
their  number,  forming  a  majority  of 
the  body,  they  at  once,  and  without 
hesitation,  named  a  provisional  govern¬ 
ment,  consisting  of  Talleyrand,  Bour- 
Qonville,  Jaucourt,  Dalberg,  and  the 
Abbe  de  Montesquieu,  men  recom¬ 
mended  by  talents  and  moderation,  and 
whose  names,  known  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  might  be  9  guarantee  to  those 
who  dreaded  a  renovation  of  the  old 
despotic  government  with  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  race  of 
April  2.  kings.  On  the  succeeding 
day  the  axe  was  laid  to  the 
root.  A  decree  of  the  senate  resolved, 
that  Buonaparte  had  forfeited  all  right 
to  the  throne,  and  that  the  nation  and 
army  were  absolved  from  their  oath  of 
alleg'ance  to  him.  When  this  decisive 
step  was  taken,  it  became  evident  how 
little  hold  Napoleon  really  possessed 
on  the  affections  of  his  late  subjects. 
All  the  public  bodies,  the  communities 
ground  Paris,  and  most  individuals  of 
importance,  sent  in  successively  their 
adhesion  to  the  provisional  government; 
and  from  the  numberof  eminent  officers 
who  adopted  this  resolution,  it  seemed 
plain  that  the  army,  in  whole  or  in 
art,  was  likely  to  separate  itself  from 
is  cause.  Waiting  the  success  of  this 
general  impulse,  and  unwilling,  per¬ 
haps,  to  shed  more  blood,  the  allied 
ifOvcreigns  contented  themselves  with 
fortifying  the  heights  which  they  had 
gained,  without  making  any  serious 
demonstration  agajnst  Fontainbleaii, 


where  the  scattered  forces  of  Napoleon 
were  beginning  to  rendezvous  and 
draw  to  a  head. 

The  divisions  of  his  army,  as  they 
arrived,  were  placed  in  cchellon  at 
Essone,  as  with  the  purpose  of  march¬ 
ing  on  Paris.  At  length  he 
deemed  them  sufficiently  April  3. 
numerous  to  receive  a  com¬ 
munication  of  his  pleasure.  After 
drawing  out  and  haranguing  the  fine 
body  of  veterans  called  the  Old  Guard, 
he  informed  them,  that  the  enemy, 
having  gained  three  days  march  on 
them,  were  possessed  of  Paris,— that 
factious  men,  the  dregs  of  emigration, 
had  displayed  the  white  cockade, — 
that  in  a  few  days  he  would  attack, 
and  drive  them  from  his  capital.  Sol¬ 
diers,”  he  continued,  **  1  have  relied 
on  you— will  you  justify  my  confi¬ 
dence  ?”  A  hundred  voices  from  the 
ranks  replied  in  the  affirmative.— 
“  Ours,”  added  Napoleon,  “  i«  the 
tricolgured  cockade — rather  than  re¬ 
nounce  it  let  us  die  on  the  ground  that 
bore  us  !” — He  did  not  wait  for  an 
answer  to  this  speech,  but  hastily  re¬ 
entered  the  palace.  The  common  sol¬ 
diers  were  divided  in  opinion,  but  most 
of  them,  with  military  faith,  felt  for 
their  general  in  his  distress,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  adhere  to  his  cause.  The 
officers,  excepting  the  Poles  and  Ita¬ 
lians,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  his 
service,  could  not  be  so  well  relied 
on.  To  advance  upon  the  capital  was 
to  occasion  its  inevitable  destruction  ; 
and  Paris  has,  to  the  ear  of  every 
Frenchman,  a  sacred  and  inviolable 
sound.  The  marshals,  in  particular, 
were  weary  of  a  war,  in  which  each  of 
them  had  been  left  successively  with¬ 
out  adequate  means  of  resistance,  to 
stem,  or  attempt  to  stem,  a  superior 
force  of  the  enemy,  and  sure  to  be  held 
up  to  public  censure  in  the  next  bul¬ 
letin  in  case  of  failure,  though  placed 
in  circumstances  which  rendered  suc¬ 
cess  impossible.  generals  vyerc 
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more  capable  than  the  army  at  large 
of  comprehending  the  nature  of  the 
war  in  which  they  were  likelv  to  be 
engaged,  and  of  appreciating  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  a  contest  which  was  to  be 
maintained  in  future  without  money, 
ammunition,  or  supplies,  excepting 
such  as  should  be  extorted  from  that 
part  of  the  country  over  which  they 
held  military  possession  ;  and  this, 
not  only  against  ail  the  allies  now  in 
France,  and  the  insurgent  corps  of 
royalists  in  the  west,  but  also  against 
a  second  or  reserved  line  of  three  or 
four  hundred  thousand  Russians,  Aus¬ 
trians,  and  other  allied  troops,  which 
had  not  yet  crossed  the  frontier.  They 
agreed  among  themselves  that  the  fall 
of  their  master  could  not  be  prevented, 
made  public  to  the  troops  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  forfeiture,  and  determined  to 
exact  from  him  an  act  of  abdication. 

Such  a  measure  seems  to  have  been 
far  from  Buonaparte’s  pur- 
Aprili.  pose.  The  morning  after  the 
scene  we  have  described,  he 
again  reviewed  the  troops,  seemed  spe¬ 
cially  attentive  to  provide  the  means 
of  transporting  the  formidable  train  of 
artillery,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  the 
incredible  number  of  four  hundred 
guns,  and  issued  orders  to  his  army, 
which  might  amount  to  between  thirty 
and  forty  thousand  men,  to  prepare  to 
advance.  Shouts  of  Paris  1  Paris  ! 
issued  from  the  ranks,  and  it  is  plain 
that  the  marshals  had  not  a  moment 
to  lose  in  executing  their  plan.  It  was 
Ney,  whose  lot  it  was  to  play  such 
varied  parts  in  the  stormy  annals  of 
this  period,  who  first  ventured  to  break 
their  purpose  to  Napoleon.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  him  uninvited  into  the  palace, 
and  into  his  own  apartment,  and  ask¬ 
ed  him  whether  he  had  heard  of  the 
important  revolution  which  had  taken 
place  at  Paris.  With  assumed  com¬ 
posure,  Napoleon  asserted  his  igno¬ 
rance.  “  You  are  no  longer  empe¬ 
ror,”  said  Ney.  “  Behold  the  decree 


of  the  forfeiture.  We  can  no  longer 
answer  for  the  obedience  of  the  sol¬ 
diers.”  To  this  blunt  communication 
he  added  an  exhortation  to  Napoleon 
to  abdicate  the  crown.  Lefebvre  now 
entered,  and  evinced  .more  feeling  for 
Buonaparte’s  situation,  but  added,  that 
he  was  “  a  lost  man-— He  had  rejected 
the  advice  of  his  most  faithful  ser¬ 
vants — His  forfeiture  had  been  de¬ 
creed  by  the  senate.”  Buonaparte 
shed  tears.  Macdonald  and  Oudinot 
now  entered,  and  supported  the  pro- 
posalihathe  should  abdicate,acquaint- 
ing  him  that  the  impulse  of  the  new 
revolution  was  irresistible.  Thus  press¬ 
ed  on  all  sides,  Napoleon  signed  an  act 
of  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son,  and 
conjured  Ney  and  Macdonald,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Caulaincourt,  to  carry 
it  to  Paris,  and  endeavour  to  render 
the  terms  acceptable  to  the  senate,  and 
to  plead  his  cause  with  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  Tfie  marshals  departed 
accordingly.  The  same  day  Napoleon 
received  a  decisive  proof  that  the  army 
was  no  longer  under  his  command. 
Marshal  Marmont,  with  the  12,000 
troops  who  had  evacuated  Pans  in 
consequence  of  the  treaty  of  the  30thy 
had  repaired  to  Essonne  or  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  was  in  communication 
with  the  army  of  Buonaparte ;  but 
finding  his  late  imperial  master  incen¬ 
sed  against  him  for  not  having  main¬ 
tained  the  city  to  extremity,  he  re 
solved  to  set  tne  example  of  obedience 
to  the  provisional  government.  Af¬ 
ter  a  treaty,  therefore,  with  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  by  one  article  of 
which  Marmont  stipulated  for  the  life 
of  Buonaparte,  and  permission  lor  him 
to  reside  in  some  foreign  country,  in 
case  he  should  be  made  pri¬ 
soner,  the  marshal  broke  up  April  4. 
with  his  whole  corps  from  the 
position  appointed  him  by  Buonaparte, 
and,  withdrawing  within  the  lines  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  allies,  took  up  his  quar¬ 
ters  at  Versailles,  from  which  he  sent 
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io  his  adhesion  to  the  new  govern-  body-guards,  and  a  navy  on  a  scale 
ment.  suitable  to  the  limits  of  his  dominions  ; 

Notwithstanding  this  decisive  inci-  and  to  maintain  this  state,  six  millions 
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zed  state  in  which  they  found  them¬ 
selves,  the  regiments  hourly  melted 
away  by  desertion,  Napoleon  could 
not  so  easily  relinquish  his  plans  of 
ambition.  He  wearied  the  marshals 
with  plans  for  carrying  the  war  be¬ 
yond  the  Loire,  or  for  moving  south¬ 
ward,  uniting  with  Augercau,  burst¬ 
ing  into  Italy,  and  joining  Eugene 
Beauhamois.  “  Were  1  but  once 
there,”  he  exclaimed,  “  I  would  soon 
have  all  Italy  in  arms.”  Oudinot  and 
his  other  generals  could  only  beat  him 
B'om  this  wild  project  by  assurances 
that  the  troops  would  not  follow  him. 
“  You  have  abdicated,’’  repeated  the 
marshal. — ”  Aye,  but  conditionally 
only.” — ”  Soldiers  do  not  understand 
these  shades  of  difference ;  they  con¬ 
sider  your  power  as  terminated.”-— 
“  Then  all  is  over  on  that  side,”  said 
Napoleon,  with  suppressed  emotion  ; 

let  us  wait  the  news  from  Paris.” — 
They  were  of  a  singular  and  bizarre 
complection.  Macdonald  and  Ney 
had  failed,  as  they  probably  expected, 
in  procuring  any  acknowledgment  of 
the  allies  in  favour  of  the  substitution 
of  Napoleon  the  younger  for  his  fa¬ 
ther  ;  but,  stimulated  by  regard  for 
their  late  emperor  and  for  their  own 
character,  they  had  obtained  such  con¬ 
ditions  for  him  as  were  never  demand¬ 
ed  for  a  dethroned  monarch  before,  and 
such  as,  we  will  venture  to  say,  will 
never  be  conceded  to  ouc  in  future, 
while  history  can  preserve  the  memory 
of  the  portentous  consequences.  By 
these  conditions,  Buonaparte  was  to 
remain  emperor,  but  his  sway  was 
to  be  limited  to  the  island  of  Elba, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  extent  twenty 
leagues,  and  containing  about  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants :  He  w'as  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  was  to  be  allowed 


settled  on  him  and  the  other  members 
of  his  family, — a  revenue  more  splen¬ 
did  than  ever  king  of  England  had  at 
his  own  disposal.  It  was  well  argued, 
that  if  Buonaparte  deserved  such  ad¬ 
vantageous  terms  of  retirement,  it  was 
injustice  to  dethrone  him.  In  other 
points,  the  terms  of  this  treaty  seemed 
as  irreconcileable  with  sound  policy  as 
they  are  with  ail  former  precedents. 
The  name,  dignity,  military  authority, 
and  absolute  power  of  an  emperor, 
conferred  on  the  potentate  of  such 
Liliputian  domains,  was  ludicrous  if 
it  supposed  Napoleon  to  remain  quiet 
in  his  retreat,  and  most  hazardous  if 
he  should  seek  the  means  of  again 
agitating  Europe.  In  the  former  case, 
it  was  making  him  a  sort  of  emperor- 
dowager,  if  such  a  phrase  could  be 
received,  who,  relinquishing  the  more 
extended  domains  over  which  he  had 
lorded  so  long,  sneaked  off  to  enjoy  a 
superannuated  title,  and  a  fat  jointure 
in  a  small  dowry-house.  This  surely 
was  no  compliment  to  Napoleon,  for 
whom  the  most  honourable  retirement 
would  have  been  one  which  united  pri¬ 
vacy  with  safety  and  competence,  not 
that  which  maintained  a  vain  parade 
around  him,  as  if  in  mockery  of  what 
he  had  formerly  been.  But  time  fatally 
shewed,  what  many  augured  from  the 
beginning,  that  so  soon  as  his  spirit 
should  soar  above  the  narrow  circle  in¬ 
to  which  it  had  been  conjured,  the’im- 
perial  title  and  authority,  the  assistance 
of  devoted  body-guards  and  experien¬ 
ced  counsellors,  formed  a  stake  with 
which  the  venturous  gamester  might 
again  enter  upon  the  hazardous  game 
of  playing  for  the  kingdoms  he  had 
lust.  The  situation  of  Elba,  too,  as 
the  seat  of  his  new  sovereignty,  so  near 
to  Italy,  and  so  little  removed  fronr 
France,  seemed  calculated  as  it  v^ere 
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on  purpose  to  favour  his  resurrection 
at  some  future  period  as  a  political 
character. 

The  full  danger  of  these  provisions 
was  not  at  first  seen,  disguised  per¬ 
haps  by  their  ridiculous  incongruity  ; 
and  yet  they  were  strongly  suspected 
by  those  who  knew  the  character  of 
the  French  and  of  Napoleon.  We 
remember  this  treaty  with  Buona¬ 
parte  was,  in  a  Scottish  provincial  pa¬ 
per,*  likened  to  the  issue  of  the  contest 
in  the  Arabian  tale  between  a  benevo¬ 
lent  enchantress  and  an  evil  genie,  whom 
the  former,  after  hunting  him  through 
many  changes  of  form,  permits  to  es¬ 
cape  her  in  the  insignificant  disguise  of 
a  pomegranate-seed.  Having  miled  to 
ick  it  up,  the  demon  so  far  recovers 
is  complete  power  that  the  enchant¬ 
ress  is  compelled  to  encounter  him  in 
mid  air  with  the  tremendous  weapons 
offire  and  lightning ;  and,  although  fi- 
nally  successful,  sustains  in  the  combat 
injury  under  which  she  sinks,  which  she 
might  have  escaped  had  she  availed 
herself  completely  of  her  superior  pow¬ 
er  when  she  had  reduced  her  enemy  to 
an  object  of  contempt.  It  is  needless  to' 
comment  on  the  prophetic  foreboding 
expressed  in  this  application  of  a  well- 
known  tale,  or  to  remind  the  reader 
how  fatally  it  was  accomplished.  It 
was  not  till  its  evil  effects  were  evi¬ 
dent,  that  men  enquired  when  and  by 
whom  so  strange  a  treaty  had  been 
concocted.  Time  has  taught  us  to 
ascribe  it,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
marshals,  who  were  ^anxious  to  vindi¬ 
cate  their  own  conduct  to  the  soldiers, 
— no  nice  judges  in  point  of  taste, — by 
shewing  they  had  preserved  to  their 
master  the  name  of  emperor ;  and,  on 
the  other,  to  him  among  the  allied 
sovereigns  who,  feeling  himself  6rst 
in  the  occupation  of  Paris,  and  valuing 
himself,  not  without  reason,  upon  the 
services  his  troops  had  rendered  to  the 


common  cause,  took  it  chiefly  imon 
him  to  regulate  the  pressing  affairs 
which  suggested  themselves  at  this 
momentous  crisis.  It  is  not  known  to 
what  extent  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
admitted  into  Alexander’s  councils, 
but  it  is  well  understood  that  he  was 
much  in  the  habit  of  deferring  to  the 
opinion  of  his  powerful  ally.  Austria, 
it  is  believed,  could  not  with  delicacy* 
object  to  any  provisions  in  favour  of 
one  so  nearly  allied  as  Napoleon  to  his 
own  royal  family.  And,  it  is  now  well 
known,  that  the  British  plenipotenti¬ 
ary,  upon  his  arrival  in  Paris,  found  the 
treaty  with  the  marshals  signed  and 
completed,  and  had  therefore  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  remonstrate  upon  the  tenden¬ 
cy  of  its  stipulations.  He  was,  there¬ 
fore,  under  the  necessity  of  acquies¬ 
cing  in  measures  of  which  he  did  not 
approve,  and  which  he  declined  to  gua¬ 
rantee. 

Possessed  of  many  good  and  highly 
honourable  qualities,  and  a  steady  and 
most  important  member  of  the  great 
European  confederacy,  it  is  doing  the 
Emperor  Alexander  no  injury  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  remembered  his  educa¬ 
tion  under  his  French  tutor  La  Harpe, 
and  was  not  altogether  free  from  ita 
effects.  With  this  there  always  min¬ 
gles  that  sort  of  showy  sensibility 
which  delights  in  making  theatrics 
scenes  out  of  acts  of  beneficence,  and 
enjoying  in  full  draughts  the  popular 
applause  which  they  are  calculated  to 
excite.  The  contagious  air  of  Parisv— 
the  shouts,— the  flattery, — the  success 
to  a  point  hitherto  unhoped  for,— the 
wish  to  drown  unkindness  of  every  sort, 
and  to  spread  a  feast  from  which  no 
one  should  arise  discontented,— the  de¬ 
sire,  to  sum  up  all  in  one  word,  to 
shew  MAGNANIMITY  in  the  hour  of  suc¬ 
cess,  seem  to  have  laid  Alexander’s 
heart  more  open  than  the  rules  of  wis¬ 
dom  or  of  prudence  ought  to  have  per- 
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mitted.  It  is  generous  to  give, and  more 
generous  to  pardon  }  but  to  bestow  fa¬ 
vours  and  forgiveness  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment,  to  secure  the  future  fortune  of  a 
rival  who  lies  prostrate  at  his  feet,  to 
hear  thanks  and  compliments  on  every 
hand,  and  from  the  mouths  even  of  the 
vanquished,  is  the  most  fascinating  tri¬ 
umph  of  a  victorious  sovereign.  It 
is  only  the  consequences  which  teach 
him  how  thriftless  and  unprofitable  a 
prodigality  of  beneficence  often  proves, 
~-that,  in  the  attempt  so  to  conduct 
great  national  measures  that  they  shall 
please  and  satisfy  every  one,  he  must 
necessarily  encroach  on  the  rules  both 
of  justice  and  wisdom,  and  may  occa¬ 
sion,  by  a  thoughtless  indulgence  of 
romantic  sensibility,  new  trains  of  mis¬ 
fortune  to  the  whole  civilized  world. 
The  other  stipulations  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  treaty  divide  a  portion  of 
the  revenue  secured  to  Napoleon  a- 
mong  the  members  of  his  family. 
The  most  rational  is  that  which  settles 
upon  Maria  Louisa  and  her  son  the 
duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guas- 
talla,  in  full  sovereignty. 

When  these  extraordinary  terms,  and 
particularly  the  amount  of  his  future 
revenue,  were  communicated  to  Buona¬ 
parte,  he  acquiesced,  remarking  that 
the  sum  was  a  large  one  for  a  soldier 
like  him.  He  shewed  no  haste,  how¬ 
ever,  in  setting  off  to  his  future  sove¬ 
reignty,  but  lingt  red  under  various  pre¬ 
texts  at  Fontainbleau,  perhaps  in  the 
vain  hope  that  there  might  still  remain 
for  him  some  chance  amid  the  occur¬ 
rences  which  were  huddled  together, 
like  the  last  scenes  of  a  play,  or  the 
concluding  chapters  of  a  romance.  This 
became  etery  day  less  probable.  The 
war  was  expiring  of  itself.  The 
Aprils,  village  of  Pithievillers  was  in¬ 
deed  taken  and  pillaged,  to 
avenge  the  death  of  an  allied  officer, 
bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  who  was  shot 
in  the  act  of  summoning  the  place,  by 
cme  of  Buonaparte’s  tax- gatherers  j  and 


Sens,  in  which  General  Alix,  a  steady 
adherent  of  Buonaparte,  commanded, 
was  in  danger  of  sharing  the  same 
fate,  when  a  lady  made  her  escape 
over  the  walls  to  assure  the  allied  ge¬ 
neral  that  the  resistance  was  offir- 
ed  against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  produced  a  second  summons,  in 
which  the  extremities  formerly  threat¬ 
ened  to  the  town  were  now  denoun¬ 
ced  against  the  garrison  which  de¬ 
fended  it,  whom  the  Russian  command¬ 
er  swore  he  would  put  to  the  sword, 
beginning  with  Alix  himself.  The  me¬ 
nace  produced  immediate  surrender. 

But  these  were  the  last  military  move¬ 
ments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
and  Buonaparte  remained  at  Fontain¬ 
bleau  inactive,  and  seemingly  resigned 
to  his  fate.  Mean  time  his  Genius  con¬ 
tinued  to  walk  the  earth,  and  occasion  ^ 
wars  and  disasters,  like  a  demon  which 
labours  in  his  vocation  of  mischief  after 
the  death  of  the  magician  who  had 
summoned  him  up. 

After  her  hasty  retreat  from  Paris, 
Maria  Louisa,  with  the  ministers  at¬ 
tached  to  her  as  a  council  of  regency, 
were,  by  a  dispatch  from  Buonaparte, 
directed  to  fix  the  seat  of  their  autho¬ 
rity  at  Blois.  Here  they  held  frequent 
councils,  of  which  the  chief  object 
seems  to  have  been  to  spread  false  re¬ 
ports  of  the  emperor’s  strength  and 
success,  to  mutilate  or  suppress  such 
news  as  came  from  Paris,— -in  a  word, 
to  try  how  the  arts  of  courtiers,  for 
they  had  not  more  than  2000  men  in 
arms,  could  operate  in  imposing  up¬ 
on  a  nation.  It  was  at  one  time  said 
that  Paris  was  burnt  down  ;  then  that 
it  was  repossessed  by  Buonaparte  after 
a  great  victory  over  the  allies;  and 
at  length  a  proclamation, 
in  name  of  Maria  Louisa,  April  5. 
announced  that  it  was  be¬ 
leaguered  by  his  armies  ;  that,  being 
in  possession  of  the  enemy,  no  notice 
was  to  be  paid  to  any  orders  that  ema¬ 
nated  from  thence ;  that  she  invoked 
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the  fidelity  of  the  nation  to  her  hu8> 
band,  herself,  and  her  son,  more  sure 
of  their  hearts  (every  French  pro¬ 
clamation  has  its  pretty  and  sentimen¬ 
tal  turn,)  than  in  the  days  of  their 
prosperity.  But  though  they  endea¬ 
voured  to  blind  the  public  as  long  as 
possible,  the  brothers  of  Napoleon 
(for  Joseph  had  with  great  speed  join¬ 
ed  the  regency)  could  not  but  foresee 
that  Blois  was  not  long  likely  to  be  a 
safe  abode.  With  the  audacity  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  but  without  either  his  preten¬ 
sions  or  ta1ents,they  meditated  to  carry 
on  the  war  in  the  provinces  beyond 
the  Loire,  and  insisted  that  Maria 
Louisa  should  accompany  them.  The 
unfortunate  princess  replied,  that,  ha¬ 
ving  personally  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  allies,  either  for  herself  or  her  son, 
and  having  ceased  to  hope  she  could 
support  the  crumbling  throne  of  her 
husband,  she  was  determined  to  return 
to  her  father’s  house-  As  the  alter¬ 
cation  became  high,  the  ex-monarchs 
of  Spain  and  Westphalia  ungsllantly 
seized  their  sister-in-law  each  by  an 
arm,  and  were  about  to  compel  her  by 
actual  violence  to  enter  the  carriage 
which  was  prepared  to  carry  her  tot 
Orleans.  The  chivalrous  interference 
of  the  officers  of  her  household  and 
body-guard,  who  protested  against 
their  mistress  being  treated  thus  rude¬ 
ly  ,  chased  away  the  phantom-monarchs, 
who  left  Blois  instantly.  Next  day, 
the  arrival  of  Count  Schouwalow,  to 
take  the  empress  under  his  protection, 
and  convey  her  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria’s  head-quarters,  totally  dis¬ 
solved  the  ephemeral  regency  of  Blois. 
Of  the  members,  some  sought  shelter 
in  their  native  obscurity,  and  others 
hastened  to  send  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  new  government,  and  speculate 
upon  what  was  to  be  gained  at  the 
court  of  the  Bourbons.  Thus  far  the 
history  of  the  regency  was  more  far¬ 
cical  than  serious,  but  the  disguising 
and  intercepting  the  truth  for  a  few 


days,  by  one  of  its  infamous  agents, 
produced  in  the  south  tragical  conse- 
quencfs,  in  which,  though  Britam 
gained  new  laurels,  they  were  moist¬ 
ened  by  the  blood  of  some  of  her  bra¬ 
vest  children. 

After  the  decisive  battle  of  Orthei, 
Marshal  Soult,  who  had  retired  to¬ 
wards  Conches,  had  the  utmost  diffi. 
culty  in  rallying  his  dispersed  troops. 
But  as  one-third  part  of  Wellington’s 
army  besieged  Bayonne,  and  another, 
under  Marshal  Beresford,  occupied 
Bourdeaux,  the  Duke’s  forces  were 
too  much  diminished  to  permit  his 
pressing  farther  to  the  eastward.  His 
Head- quarters,  therefore,  remained  at 
Aires,  on  the  Adour,  until  he  was 
joined  by  additional  forces  from  Spain, 
and  by  ti-e  return  of  Field  Marshal 
Beresford  from  BourdeaUx,  where  he 
left  a  garrison  of  4000  men,  under 
Lord  Dalhousie.  To  sum  up  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  that  ouarter  tve  muit  here  re- 
marki  that  although  a  considerable 
force,  under  General  Decaen,  already, 
by  Buonaparte’s  directions,  menaced 
the  town,  and  although  adverse  winds 
detained  the  British  militia  regiments 
which  had  gallantly  volunteered  for 
foreign  service  at  this  interesting  mo¬ 
ment,  yet  the  good  disposition  of  tlie 
inhabitants  of  Bourdeaux,  together 
with  the  calm,  manly,  sensible,  and 
spirited  character  of  the  Scottish  no¬ 
bleman,  under  whose  care  they  were 
placed,  provided  effectually  against 
every  emergency.  The  squadron  of 
Admiral  Penrose  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Gironde,  and  an  ex¬ 
pedition  from  Bourdeaux ,  ^4priJ  6. 
under  Lord  Dalhousie, took 
the  French  batteries  on  that  river,  and 
dispersed  a  body  of  soldiers,  under 
L’  Huillier,  excepting  such  as  took 
refuge  in  the  strong  fort  of  Blaye. 
No  further  events  of  consequence  hap¬ 
pened  near  Bourdeaux  during  the  few 
days  when  hostilities  continued. 

The  results  of  the  contest  were  more 
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bloody  where  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  commanded.  It  was 
March  17.  the  17th  March  ere  he 
had  once  more  concen¬ 
trated  his  forces,  so  as  to  advance  up¬ 
on  Marshal  Soult,  who,  retreating  be¬ 
fore  him  from  Conches,  had  establish¬ 
ed  himself  in  a  strong  position  before 
the  town  of  Torbes,  determined  to 
maintain,  if  possible,  bis  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  Pyrenees,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  power  of  acting  in  con¬ 
cert  with  Suchet,  now  in  the  act  of 
evacuating  Spain,  and  to  or^nize  for 
insurrection  the  hardy  inhabitants  of 
that  district.  The  Eng- 
March  19.  lish  army  marched  from 
Vicq-Bigorre,  and  from 
Rabastens  in  two  columns  of  attack. 
The  one,  under  General  t  Hill,  was 
destined  to  turn  the  French  position 
on  the  right ;  the  other,  commanded 
by  General  Clinton,  was  to  attack 
in  front.  This  combined  movement, 
and  the  attack  which  followed,  had 
its  complete  effect  in  dislodging  the 
French  marshal  from  a  field  of  battle, 
which  he  left  covered  with  his  slain 
and  wounded.  His  retreat  was  so 
nearly  cut  off,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
heavy  rains  and  the  state  of  the  cross¬ 
roads,  he  could  not  have  accomplished 
his  retreat  to  St  Gaudens.  On  his 
road  he  had  the  mortification  to  wit¬ 
ness  preparations  everywhere  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  English  as  friends,  and  for 
hoisting  the  white  flag.  Soult  rallied 
his  army  at  St  Gaudens  as  he  best 
might  ;)and,  out-marched,  out-manoeu- 
vr^,  and  beaten  as  he  had  been  during 
this  active  campaign,  on  every  occa¬ 
sion  when  he  ventured  to  make  head, 
he  resolved  nevertheless  to  make  a  last 
and  decisive  stand  under  the  walls  of 
Toulouse.  That  city  is  well  known  by 
its  ancient  renown  and  present  conse¬ 
quence.  It  has  many  inhabitants  of 
the  higher  class,  having  been  formerly 
the  seat  of  a  provincial  parliament,  and 
being  the  winter  abode  of  many  fami- 
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lies  belonging  to  the  noblesse.  The 
royalist  agents  had  a  branch  of  their 
confederacy  within  its  walls,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  supposed  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  favourable  to  the  Bourbons.  It 
was  therefore  a  matter  of  the  last  con¬ 
sequence  to  prevent  Toulouse  from 
following  the  example  of  Bourdeaux, 
and  that  could  only  be  accomplished 
by  making  a  stand  under  its  walls. 
The  town  being  fortified  with  an  anci¬ 
ent  rampart,  flanked  with  round  towers, 
and  being  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  the  great  canal  of  Languedoc, 
which  unites  the  two  seas,  ana  by  the 
river  Garonne,  is  very  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  defended  ;  and  in  the  space  of  three 
days  Soult  had  executed  such  field¬ 
works  for  protection  of  his  army,  as 
were  equally  a  model  of  strength  and 
ingenuity.  Commencing  on  the  left 
with  the  suburb  of  St  Cipriani,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  canal  of  Langue¬ 
doc,  he  established  such  batteries  and 
entrenchments  in  front  of  its  ancient 
walls  as,  covered  by  the  artillery  and 
musketry  from  the  old  rampart,  made 
it  a  very  strong  tete  de  vont.  All  the 
bridges  over  the  canal  ivere  in  like 
manner  secured  by  tetes  de  pont,  co¬ 
vered  by  the  artiUery  and  musketry 
planted  on  the  ancient  walls.  Beyond 
the  canal  to  the  eastward,  as  far  as  the 
river  Ers,  there  is  a  ridge  or  chain  of 
hills,  over  which  pass  all  the  roads  to 
the  canal  and  town,  and  which  screens 
and  shelters  the  city.  On  this  ridge 
Soult  established  a  chain  of  five  re¬ 
doubts,  connected  by  deep  lines  of  en¬ 
trenchment  ;  thus  adding  to  the  natural 
strength  of  the  hill  a  strong  defen¬ 
sive  diaiii  of  fortifications,  completely 
mounted  with  artillery.  To  increase 
the  difficulty  of  an  enemy’s  advance, 
all  the  bridges  on  the  river  Ers  were 
broken  down  ;  and  the  roads  had  been 
rendered  so  impracticable  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  rains,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
move  on  the  flank  to  turn  tne  town  on 
the  west  side,  and  avoid  this  line  of 
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defence.  The  Duke,  therefore,  liad 
no  alternative  but  to  attack  this  strong 
position. 

The  blood  spilt  upon  this  occasion, 
lies  more  especially  on  the  head  of  an 
infamous  satellite  of  Buonaparte.  Im¬ 
mediately  upon  settlement  of  the  new 

fovemment  at  Paris,  a  French  and  an 
English  officer.  Colonels  Cooke  and 
Saint-Simon,  were  dispatched  to  carry 
intelligence  of  the  revolution  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Marshal 
Soult.  At  the  town  of  Montauban. 
ten  leagues  from  Toulouse,  these  mes¬ 
sengers  of  peace  were  arrested  by  Bou- 
vier  Dumoulart.  the  prefect  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  acting  under  the  pernicious  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  short-lived  regency  of 
Blois.  Thus  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  knew  nothing  of  the  dethronement 
of  Buonaparte ;  and  although  it  is 
shrewdly  suspected  that  Soult  was 
better  informed,  yet,  having  no  official 
information,  he  may  not  have  been 
unwilling  to  receive  battle  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  considered  as  impregna¬ 
ble,  in  hopes,  by  closing  the  war  with 
signal  success,  to  eraze  remembrance 
of  the  various  defeats  he  had  received 
during  the  campaign.  There  is  in¬ 
deed  little  doubt,  that  a  defeat,  or  even 
a  repulse,  under  the  walls  of  Toulouse, 
would  have  been  greedily  adopted  and 
quoted  by  the  French  army  and  na¬ 
tion.  as  a  full  counterpoise  to^all  Wel¬ 
lington’s  victories  in  Spain  and  Na¬ 
varre. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Duke  made 
his  dispositions  for  the  attack.  Mar¬ 
shal  Beresford,  with  two  divisions, 
crossed  the  Ers,  at  the  bridge  of 
Croix  d’Orade,  (which  had  been  very 
gallantly  carried  on  the  5th  by  the 
18th  Hussars,)  beneath  the  position  of 
the  enemy,  and  marched  up  the  river 
to  turn  the  heights  and  attack  them 
upon  the  right  flank,  while  the  Spa¬ 
nish  division,  under  Don  Manuel 
Freyre,  advanced  against  them  in  front. 
On  the  left  of  Soiut’s  division,  Gene¬ 


ral  Picton,  with  the  third,  and  light 
divisions,  and  with  the  German  bri¬ 
gade  of  cavalry,  was  appointed  to  en¬ 
gage  the  attention  of  the  enemy  in 
the  suburbs  of  St  Ciprian,  and  at  the 
various  tetes-de-pont^  while  Sir  Row¬ 
land  Hill  menaced  the  suburbs  to 
the  left  of  the  town.  These  were 
false  attacks,  to  prevent  Soult  from 
reinforcing  the  troops  stationed  in  the 
entrenchments  and  redoubts  on  the 
ridge.  The  Spaniards  commenced 
their  front  attack  on  the  heights  with 
great  spirit,  so  soon  as  they  perceived 
the  columns  of  Marshal  Beresford  ad¬ 
vancing  on  the  right  flank,  as  had  been 
preconcerted.  Thcycarried  some  banks 
in  front  of  the  French  lines,  and  esta- 
bhshed  themselves,  protected  from  the 
fire  of  the  redoubts-  But  when  they 
attempted  to  deploy,  in  order  to  turn 
the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  they  were 
checked  and  repulsed  ;  a  reverse  which 
became  the  signal  of  a  general  attack 
upon  tliem  by  the  French,  who,  jump¬ 
ing  out  of  their  entrenchments,  char¬ 
ged  the  Spaniards  in  every  direction, 
and  drove  them  down  hill  in  the  great¬ 
est  disorder,  one  regiment  alone,  (that 
entitled  le  Tiradde  Cantabria,)  keep¬ 
ing  the  ground  it  had  gained  until 
withdrawn  by  the  Duke’s  commands, 
and  in  good  order.  Marshal  Beres¬ 
ford,  more  successful  on  his  point  of 
attack,  carried  a  part  of  the  heights, 
and  the  redoubt  which  covered  the 
extreme  right  of  their  lines  ;  so  that 
the  English  and  Portuguese  remained 
established  on  the  ridge,  although  the 
French  still  held  four  redoubts  and 
their  corresponding  entrenchments. 
There  was  now  a  pause,  until  the 
Spanish  troops  could  be  brought  into 
order,  and  till  Marshal  Beresford’s  ar¬ 
tillery.  which  he  had  outmarched, 
could  be  brought  up  and  got  into 
position.  When  the  Spaniards  again 
presented  themselves  in  front,  Marshal 
Beresford  resumed  his  offensive  move¬ 
ment  along  the  heights,  storming  suc- 
10 
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ceisively  inhis  advance  fortified  honseit, 
trenches,  and  redoubts,  under  a  fatal, 
furious,  and  continued  fire  of  musket¬ 
ry  and  artillery,  by  which  his  divisi¬ 
on  suffered  extremely,  but  was  not 
checked  for  an  instant.  The  attack 
upon  the  two  centre  redoubts,  from 
the  steepness  of  the  ground,  the  viva¬ 
city  of  the  fire,  and  the  determined 
obstinacy  of  the  defenders,  was  for 
some  time  unsuccessful.  The  Spanish 
and  Portugueze  troops  sent  against 
them  in  front,  were  beat  off  in  confu¬ 
sion  more  than  once.  The  42d  regi¬ 
ment  (Royal  Highlanders)  were  then 
ordered  to  march  to  the  assault,  which 
they  did  with  the  utmost  gallantry. 
They  sustained  the  heaviest  fire  that 
could  be  poured  from  the  French  en¬ 
trenchments,  and  marched  up  without 
taking  a  musket  from  their  shoulders 
to  return  it.  “  Great  God  !”  exclaim¬ 
ed  a  French  officer,  who  witnessed  the 
scene,  “  with  what  coolness  !”— They 
then  jumped  into  the  trenches  and 
carried  them  with  the  bayonet.  This 
single  regiment  had  four  officers  kill¬ 
ed  and  two-and-twenty  wounded  on 
this  memorable  occasion.  The  greater 
part  of  the  heights  were  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  British,  with  three 
of  the  redoubts  and  lines  which  de¬ 
fended  them.  A  desperate  effort  was 
made  by  the  French  to  recover  the 
ground,  but  the  division  of  General 
Taupin,  which  rushed  forward  from 
the  canal  to  execute  this  movement, 
was  repulsed  and  almost  cut  to  pieces. 
The  two  redoubts  on  the  left  being 
completely  turned,  and  the  defenders 
disheartened,  were  carried  by  less  loss 
by  General  Beresford's  division,  which 
still  continued  to  move  along  the 
heights,  until  they  remained  in  the  un¬ 
disturbed  possession  of  them,  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  Sir  Rowland  Hill  carried  the 
outworks  constructed  before  the  sub¬ 
urb  of  St  Cipriani,  and  Sir  Thomas 
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Picton  drove  the  French  into  one  of 
the  tetes-de-pontt  near  to  the  Garonne, 
but,  in  attempting  to  storm  it,  was  re¬ 
pulsed  with  some  loss.  All  the  exte¬ 
rior  defences  of  the  town  were  thug 
carried,  and  fortifications,  accounted, 
by  all  who  saw  t!iem,  a  master-piece 
of  art,  were  unable  to  stop  the  Duke 
of  Wellington’s  progress  for  a  single 
day. 

The  day  of  this  bloody  battle,  be¬ 
neath  their  walls,  was  one  of  terror 
and  suspense  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Toulouse,  ylpril  11. 
but  on  the  next  morning 
their  apprehensions  rose  almost  to 
agony.  A  broken  army  of  25,000 
men  had  been  driven  within  their  walls 
in  utter  disorder,  all  taking  free  quar¬ 
ters  with  military  licence,  and  many 
committing  the  outrages  usual  at  times 
of  insubordination,  when  discipline  is 
forgotten  either  in  the  beat  of  victory, 
or  the  reckless  despair  of  defeat.  The 
pioneers  and  engineers  were  soon  en¬ 
gaged  in  pulling  d(.wn  some  houses, 
loop  holing  others,  barricading  the 
streets,  and  commencing  the  dread¬ 
ful  preparations  indicative  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  defend  the  town  to  extremity, 
and  to  make  its  fate  depend  on  a  bat¬ 
tle  fought  in  the  houses  and  sneers. 
On  being  summoned  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  surrender  the  place. 
Souk  replied  he  would  rather  bury 
himself  in  the  ruins.  To  these  oniin- 
ous  scenes  within  Toulouse,  the  citi¬ 
zens  might  now  add  the  preparations 
without  for  a  general  assault,  the  pla¬ 
cing  mortars,  advancing  artillery,  and 
constructing  batteries,  which  th.y 
might  perceive  from  the  battlements. 
But  Soult,  conscious  that  the  city  was 
not  tenable,  and  unwilling  perhaps  to 
occasion  its  utter  destruction,  retreat¬ 
ed  during  the  night  under  the  cannon 
of  the  English  arm) ,  but  without  be¬ 
ing  disturbed  by  a  single  shot,  so  un¬ 
willing  was  t  le  British  General  to  oc- 
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casion  any  damage  to  the 
jlpril  12.  peaceful  inhabitants.  The 
next  morning  the  citizens 
saw,  with  joyful  surprise,  their  streets 
emptied  of  their  military  guests,  and 
next  observed  the  allied  army  drawn 
up  in  silence  before  their  positions, 
as  if  unwilling  to  disturb  even  tlieir 
slumbers  by  an  early  entrance  into 
the  town.  The  victors  entered  in  all 
the  pomp  of  war,  and  were  received 
with  acclamations  by  the  people  and 
by  the  magistrates  ;  the  white  flag 
was  hoisted,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the 
festivity  suitable  to  the  occasion,  the 
Duke  received  the  tidings  of  the  re¬ 
volution  at  Paris,  and  added  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  enthusiasm,  by  communicating  it 
to  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants. 

In  the  meanwhile  more  blood  had 
been  elsewhere  needlessly  spilt,  ere 
the  joyful  tidings  became 
April  14.  known.  The  garrison  of 
Bayonne  made  a  desperate 
sortie  from  that  town,  on  the  morning 
of  the  14th  of  April,  before  day-break, 
and  gained  some  temporary  advantages 
over  the  picquets  in  the  front  of  the 
British  position.  Major-General  Hay, 
an  officer  of  great  merit,  was  killed, 
and  Major-General  Stopford  wound¬ 
ed.  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John 
Hope,  who  commanded  the  besieging 
army,  coming  up  in  the  dark  to  direct 
the  advance  of  more  troops  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  picquets,  received  two 
wounds,  had  his  horse  shot  dead  un¬ 
der  him,  and  was  made  prisoner.  The 
enemy,  who  were  soon  repulsed,  reap¬ 
ed  no  advantage  from  this  sortie,  ex¬ 
cept  having  added  many  to  the  domes¬ 
tic  mourners  whom  this  war  had  al¬ 
ready  occasioned.  On  their  own  part 
they  lost  many  brave  men.  This  was 


the  last  action  in  the  campaign  1814* 
Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Toulouse, 
Marshal  Soult,  as^  well  as  Marshal 
Suchet,  who  had  now  entered  France, 
sent  to  intimate  to  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  that  they  recognized  the  new 
government,  and  desired  the  advantage 
of  the  suspension  of  hostilities. 

Here  then  terminated  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  those  military  achievements,  which 
have  not  their  example  in  the  historv  of 
Britain  ;  that  career  of  success  which 
began  on  the  field  of  Vimeira,  and 
which  since  that  period  had  seldom 
advanced  to  recede,  and  never  receded 
but  to  advance  more  strongly.  Two 
liberated  kingdoms,— the  defence  of 
one  capital,  the  recovery  of  another,— 
the  occupation  of  the  two  principal 
cities  in  the  south  of^France,  and  the 
march  of  a  British  army  deep  into  her 
territories, — a  long  train  of  skilful  ma¬ 
noeuvres  and  marches, — a  succession  of 
prosperous  sieges, — eight  pitched  bat¬ 
tles  fought  and  won  over  the  best  sol¬ 
diers  and  best  generals  of  France,— 
seemed  to  leave  nothing  to  fill  up  His 
measure  of  glory,  whom  foreigners,  as 
well  as  Britons,  now  termed  the  first 
Captain  of  thf.  aok.  Yet,  while  we 
felt  that  our  General  and  our  army 
had  given  the  first  example  that  France 
could  be  conquered  in  a  fair-fought 
field,  and,  summing  up  the  number  of 
our  trophies,  found  that  they  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  of  any  other  nation,  there 
was  still  something  unsatisfactory  in  the 
reflection,  that  Wellington  had  never 
been  matched  against  Napoleon  in  per¬ 
son,  and  that  no  British  bayonet  had 
contributed  directly  to  the  conquest 
of  Paris.  There  remained  on  Welling¬ 
ton’s  chaplet  room  for  one  other,  and. 
let  us  hope  only  for  one  other,  rose. 
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The  impulse  which  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons  had  received,  became,  after 
the  occupation  of  Paris,  universal  and 
irresistible.  Men  of  all  ranks,  and 
particularly  the  generals  and  statesmen 
who  had  been  distinguished  in  the  re¬ 
volution,  hasted  to  send  in  their  ad¬ 
hesion  to  the  new  order  of  things; 
There  was  an  entertaining,  if  not  an 
edifying  difference  in  the  stiles  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  as  they  recognized  a  family 
so  long  the  objects  of  contempt  and 
reprobation.  Some  puffed,  some  strut¬ 
ted,  some  blustered  ;  but  all  were  so 
much  delighted  at  the  revolution,  that, 
were  their  expressions  to  be  received  as 

gispel,  the  general  affection  for  the 
ourbons  and  detestation  of  Buona¬ 
parte’s  tyrannic  domination  ought  long 
ago  to  have  accomplished  this  great 
event,  without  the  sword  of  the  allies 
being  thrown  into  the  scale.  But  the 
very  unanimity  of  their  expressions 
made  their  sincerity  doubtful,  and  jt 
remained  a  question  with  the  less  san¬ 
guine,  whether  this  so  desirable  change 
was  not  too  sudden  to  be  lasting.  It 
seemed  to  flow  rather  from  weariness 
of  ■  Buonaparte’s  despotism,  than  love 
for  the  dynasty  that  succeeded  him  ; 
^ad  that  it  was  the  desire  to  find  a  m^us 


of  escaping  from  war  without  admit¬ 
ting  themselves  to  have  been  conquer¬ 
ed,  which  dictated  this  rapid  transi¬ 
tion  and  transference  of  allegiance. 
One  trait,  peculiar  to  Frenchmen,  was 
observed  in  all  the  letters  of  adhesion 
from  the  garrisons  of  fortifled  places  in 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  else¬ 
where  ; — all  took  care  to  express,  that 
their  evacuating  the  fortresses  was 
only  in  submission  to  the  will  of  their 
rulers  at  home,  not  to  the  force  of  the 
assailants ;  and  many,  as  if  to  prove 
their  assertions,  threw  peevish  and  un¬ 
necessary  delays  into  the  execution  of 
the  orders  they  received.  They  were 
obviously  anxious  to  make  a  shew 
of  proofs  which  should  establish  that 
France  was  not  conquered  by  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Paris,  but  remained,  even  after 
that  event,  possessed  of  means  of  resist¬ 
ance,  which  she  could  have  successful¬ 
ly  employed  had  it  been  her  will  to 
have  done  so.  It  was  partly  to  encou¬ 
rage  this  feeling  of  national  vanity, 
partly  from  the  natural  disposition  of 
the  people  to  run  into  extremes,  that 
their  demonstrations  of  applause  a- 
mounted  to  enthusiastic  rapture  when 
any  of  the  allied  monarch s  appeared  in 
public ;  and  that  even  General  Sacken, 
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whose  appointment  as  military  gover* 
nor  of  Pans  was  the  very  seal  of  their 
subjugation,  was  received  in  their  thea* 
tres  with  the  most  extravagant  plau* 
dits. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  not  judged 
pradent  to  admit  the  recall  of  the 
Eourbons  as  proceeding  upon  their 
claims  of  legitimacy.  This  must  have 
gone  to  alter  an  order  of  things  esta¬ 
blished  for  twenty  years,  and  to  throw 
the  affairs  of  France  into  inextricable 
confusion.  The  senate,  therefore,  la¬ 
boured  at  making  another  new  consti¬ 
tution,  in  addition  to  those  of  all  kinds 
which  the  French  rulers  and  people 
had  successively  sworn  to  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  Their  experi¬ 
ence  enabled  them  to  execute  the  task 
with  even  more  than  usual  rapidity, 
and  certainly  in  many  essential  particu¬ 
lars  they  had  great  credit  by  their  la¬ 
bours.  The  new  government  was  to 
be  vested  in  a  king,  who  should  exer¬ 
cise  the  executive  power,  a  senate,  and 
legislative  body,  and  provision  was 
made  for  convoking  the  latter  annual- 
ly.  The  plan  recognized  equality  of 
imposts,  responsibility  of  ministers,  in¬ 
violability  of  the  king,  independence 
of  the  judges.  The  liberty  of  the  press 
was  asserted,  the  sale  of  national  do¬ 
mains  was  guaranteed,  the  institution 
of  juries  was  preserved,  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  was  proclaimed.  In  these  great 
principles  we  recognize  the  true  found¬ 
ations  of  a  v/ell- regulated  monarchy 
and  free  constitution,  and  it  was  upon 
his  recognizing  them  and  some  more 
disputable  articles  that  the  senate  pro¬ 
posed  to  proclaim  Louis  XVIII.  on 
his  swearing  to  maintain  them.  They 
were  not,  however,  received  with  una¬ 
nimous  acquiescence.  Some  censured 
the  senate  for  assuming  to  themselves 
exclusively  the  right  of  dictating  a 
constitution  for  the  nation.  But  this 
appears  unreasonable  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered,  that  in  extraordinary  cases 
that  part  of  the  representation  which 
is  most  easily  convoked  is  ofteu  neces¬ 


sitated  to  act  as  the  readiest  organ  of 
the  state,  far  beyond  its  natural  sphere 
in  peaceful  times.  It  was,  besides,  ad¬ 
hered  to  by  the  legislative  body,  and 
had  the  sanction,  therefore,  of  the  only 
two  bodies  of  the  state  which  could  be 
termed  national.  The  royalists  cen¬ 
sured  the  annunciation  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  as  too  general,  and  savouring  much 
of  the  love  of  enunciating  general  poli¬ 
tical  principles,  under  colour  of  which 
the  republicans  had  committed  so  many 
crimes  ;  such  principles  having  had  no 
more  real  influence  upon  their  conduct 
than  the  colour  or  device  upon  a  flag 
has  upon  the  management  of  a  vessel, 
and  which  sometimes  remains  fluttering 
idly  at  the  topmast-head  after  all  the 
rest  of  the  ship  is  under  water.  But 
they  objected  still  more  violently  to  the 
form  by  which  the  king  was  called,  or 
in  some  measure  elected,  to  the  throne, 
instead  of  his  legitimate  and  hereditary 
title  being  recognized.  On  the  first 
of  these  points  we  see  no  room  for 
censure  ;  since  the  political  principles 
announced  in  the  constitution  are  of 
no  general  undefined  nature,  like  the 
notedpropositionsconcerning  the  equal 
rights  of  man,  but  are  sufficiently  ca¬ 
pable  of  strict  definition,  and  of  being 
provided  for  and  secured  by  distinct 
and  articulate  regulations.  On  the  se¬ 
cond  point,  although,  for  reasons  al- 
ready  mentioned,  it  would  have -been 
rash  in  the  highest  degree  to  suffer  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  take 
place  as  a  matter  of  hereditary  right, 
it  had  been  better  that  the  senate  had, 
like  prudent  divines,  avoided  any  ex¬ 
pressions  which  could  lead  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  abstract  points,  and  worded 
their  clause  more  carefully,  so  as  at 
once  to  express  the  king’s  legitimate 
right,  and  the  recognition  of  that  right 
by  the  people.  For,  while  to  deny  the 
legitimate  right  of  the  king  to  succeed 
to  a  crown  which  neither  he  nor  his 
predecessors  had  forfeited,  was  adopt¬ 
ing  as  just  the  proscriptions  and  mur¬ 
ders  of  the  Revolution,  it  was,  on  the 
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other  hand,  to  be  considered,  that  this 
was  no  restoration  of  the  old  despotic 
monarchy,  but  the  creation  of  a  free 
government,  in  which  the  lawful  heir 
t>f  that  monarchy  was  called  upon  to 
preside. 

But  if  there  were  doubt  respecting 
these  grounds  for  announcing  the  new 
constitution,  there  was  one  article  in  it 
so  disgustingly  selfish  as  to  incur  the 
censure  of  ml  parties,  and  greatly  to 
lessen  the  praise  which  the  senate  might 
otherwise  have  been  entitled  to  from 
their  country.  It  plainly  behoved  them, 
when  acting  as  the  voluntary  and  self- 
elected  guardians  of  the  state,  when 
considering  what  degree  of  liberty 
sliould  be  granted  to  the  subject,  and 
where  that  liberty  should  be  abridged, 
to  kc'cp  their  own  hands  clean,  and  to 
show  that  personal  interest  had  never 
interfered  to  bias  their  deliberations. 
But  instead  of  this  dignified  conduct, 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  constitution, 
while  it  declared  that  the  senate  should 
consist  of  from  l.'jO  to  2(K)  members, 
anxiously  provided,  that  the  present 
senators  should  form  part  of  that  num¬ 
ber,  that  their  dignity  should  be  here¬ 
ditary  in  the  direct  male  succession, 
that  the  actual  endowments  of  the 
senate  were  their  exclusive  property, 
that  its  revenues  should  be  divided 
equally  amongst  them  and  pass  to  their 
posterity,  and  that  the  senators  to  be 
hereafter  named  should  have  no  inte¬ 
rest  therein.  The  selfish  inequality  and 
grasping  avarice  which  this  clause  ex¬ 
pressed  greatly  lessened  the  deference 
paid  to  the  senate,  diminished  an  influ- 
t  nee  which  might  have  been  otherwise 
exercised  with  great  advantages  to  the 
(-tate,  and  threw  a  shade  of  suspicion 
ever  tlu'ir  very  best  actions. 

Monsieur,  upon  14th  April,  entered 
Paris  in  capacity  of  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom.  The  cons:itution  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  senate.  The 
answer  of  Monsieur  declared,  that  he 
was  not  empowered  b)  his  brother  to 


accept  the  constitution,  but  that  he 
knew  so  much  of  his  views  and  wishes 
that  he  had  no  hesitation  to  say,  that 
he  would  admit  the  bases  of  it.  He 
then  recited,  as  likely  to  meet  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  approbation,  ^most  all  the  prin¬ 
ciples  referring  to  national  rights,  which 
we  have  above  detailed  ;  but  he  made 
no  mention  of  the  endowments  or  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  existing  senators.  So  that 
it  seemed  already  probable  that  they 
were  to  have  the  shame  of  having 
proposed  such  a  clause,  without  reap¬ 
ing  the  benefit  which  it  was  designed 
to  secure  to  them. 

While  these  discussions  were  taking 
place,  Buonaparte,  so  long  dictator  of 
the  fortunes  of  France  and  of  Europe, 
set  forth  upon  his  journey  towards  his 
new  and  limited  realm.  During  his  re¬ 
sidence  at  Fontainbleau  he  was  in  bad 
health,  for  which  different  causes  have 
been  assigned.  Vexation  probably, 
gnawing  so  haughty  a  spirit,  had  its 
full  share  in' his  malady.  His  resent¬ 
ment  somctinacs  broke  out  into  re¬ 
proaches  against  the  generals  and  the 
troops.  “  The  army,”  he  said,  “  had 
dishonoured  itself,  and  was  no  longer 
worthy  to  be  commanded  by  him.”— 
“  Ah,  Sire,”  said  General  Dalauloy, 
“  the  army  has  fought  for  you  to  the 
last ; — since  we  lose  every  thing  else  in 
your  cause,  leave  our  honour  at  least 
untainted  !”  Buonaparte  apologized 
and  was  silent.  At  length 
he  prepared  for  a  departure  April  20. 
which  could  no  longer  be 
deferred.  The  Old  Imperial  Guard 
were  drawn  out  before  him  in  review. 
Some  natural  tears  dropped  from  his 
eyes,  and  his  features  had  the  marks 
of  strong  emotion  while  reviewing  for 
the  last  time,  as  he  must  then  have 
supposed,  the  companions  of  so  many 
victories.  He  advanced  to  them  on 
horseback,  and  took  his  solemn  leave. 
“  All  Europe,”  he  said,  “  had  armed 
agaiust  him  ;  France  herself  had  de¬ 
serted  him  and  chosen  aiiothcrdynasty. 
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He  might,”  he  said,  have  maintain* 
ed  with  his  soldiers  a  civil  war  of  years, 
but  it  would  have  rendered  France  un. 
happy.  Be  faithful,”  he  continued, 
(and  the  words  were  remarkable)  **  to 
the  new  sovereign  whom  France  has 
chosen.  Do  not  lament  my  fate,  I  will 
always  be  happy  while  1  know  you 
are  so.  I  coula  have  died-*-nothing 
was  easier — but  I  will  always  follow 
the  road  of  honour.  I  will  record  with 
my  pen  the  deeds  we  have  done  toge¬ 
ther.  I  cannot  embrace  you  all,  but 
I  embrace  your  general” — (he  pressed 
the  general  to  his  bosom)— “  Bring 
hither  the  eagle” — (he  embraced  the 
standard,  and  concluded,) — **  Beloved 
eagle,  may  the  kisses  1  bestow  on 
you  long  resound  in  the  hearts  of  the 
brave — Adieu,  my  children,— Adieu, 
my  brave  companions, — Surround  me 
once  more— Adieu.”  Drowned  in 
grief,  the  veteran  soldiers  heard  the 
adieu  of  their  dethroned  leader  ;  sighs 
and  murmurs  broke  from  their  ranks, 
but  the  emotion  burst  out  in  no  threats 
or  remonstrances.  They  appeared  re* 
signed  to  the  loss  of  their  general,  and 
to  yield,  like  him,  to  necessity. 

Napoleon,  after  this  affecting  scene, 
set  out  for  the  southern  coast,  ac¬ 
companied  by  four  delegates  from  the 
allied  powers  ;  the  Russian  general, 
Schuwalow,  namely,  the  Austrian  ge¬ 
neral,  Roller.  Colonel  Niel  Campbell 
on  the  part  of  England,  and  the  Prus¬ 
sian  general,  Truchsess-Waldbourg. 
He  was  polite  to  the  three  first,  but 
seemed  to  consider  the  presence  of  the 
Prussian  as  an  unnecessary  insult.  Ge¬ 
nerals  Bertrand  and  Drouet,  honoura¬ 
bly  faithful  to  the  master  to  whom 
they  owed  their  preferment,  accompa¬ 
nied  him  as  sharers  of  his  exile.  In 
several  of  the  towns  which  he  passed, 
attachment  to  his  cause,  or  pity  for 
his  misfortunes,  still  procured  him  some 
shouts  of  Vivel' Empereur,  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  give  him  spirits  and  triumph. 
Hjs  route  lay  through  Valence,  where 


Augereau  had  found  refuge  after  his 
defeat  before  Lyons.  This  Marshal 
had  embraced  the  new  order  of  things, 
in  a  declaration  where  Buonaparte  was 
stigmatized  as  one,who,  after  exacting 
every  sacrifice  from  his  generals  and 
troops,  and  having  devoted  millions  of 
victims  to  his  crud  ambition,  knew  not 
himself  how  to  die  like  a 
soldier.  They  now  met,  April  2't. 
and  a  scene  of  mutual  al¬ 
tercation  is  said  to  have  been  abruptly 
terminated  by  a  charge  of  treason 
brought  by  the  emperor  against  the 
marshal.  “  'Tis  thou  art  a  traitor,” 
retorted  Augereau,  “  to  the  army  and 
to  France.”  “  Thou  hast  chosen  thy¬ 
self  a  new  master,”  continued  Buona¬ 
parte.—”  I  owe  you  no  account  of  my 
conduct,”  said  the  general.—”  Thou 
art  void  of  courage,”  said  Napoleon.— 
”  ’Tis  thou  thyself  art  void  of  cou¬ 
rage — ^begone !  ”  answered  Augereau, 
and,  turning  on  his  heel,  concluded 
the  interview.  To  be  thus  bearded 
by  one  of  his  late  vassals  was  not  the 
only  mortification  he  had  to  sustain  in 
this  journey.  After  Montelimart  he 
came  into  a  country  where  his  person 
and  government  were  especially  odious, 
and  was  insulted  in  most  of  the  towns 
and  villages  with  cries  of  Vivent  let 
BourbonSt  a  has  le  tyra  d! — In  some 
places  they  were  executing  him  in  ef¬ 
figy  ;  in  others,  and  particularly  at 
Avignon  and  Orgon,  the  mob  threat¬ 
ened  him  with  personal  violence  The 
women  were  particularly  furious,  de¬ 
manding  from  him  their  children  who 
had  fallen  in  his  wars.  A  figure,  de¬ 
signed  to  represent  him,  with  its  clothes 
daubed  with  blood,  was  held  up  to  the 
windows  of  his  carriage,  with  loud 
threats  and  execrations.  Buonsparte’s 
spirits  sunk  under  these  furious  ex¬ 
pressions  of  animosity,  and  he  shewed 
several  tokens  of  personal  apprehen¬ 
sion.  In  one  place  he  disguised  him¬ 
self  as  a  courier  and  rodi  before  his 
own  carriage,  which  was  attacked  by 
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Calade,  as  if  afraid  of  poison,  and 
was  frequently  observed  to  shed  tears. 
Every  precaution  was  taken  by  the 
commissioners  who  attended  him,  to 
provide  for  his  personal  safety.  At  a 
chateau  near  Luc  he  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  his  sister  Pauline  Borghese, 
who  agreed  to  join  him  in  his  re¬ 
tirement.  At  length,  at  the  port  of 
Frejus,  where,  fifteen  years  before,  he 
had  landed  on  his  return 
April  28.  from  Egypt,  he  embarked 
on  board  the  Undaunted, 
an  English  frigate,  commanded  by 
Captain  Usher,  making  choice  of  that 
vessel  instead  of  a  French  frigate,  the 
Dryad,  which  had  been  specially  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  service.  Accompa¬ 
nied  by  General  Roller  and  Colonel 
Campbell,  he  set  sail  for  Elba,  where 
there  had  been  some  disturbances.  All, 
however,  was  quiet  on  his 
May  4.  arrival,  and  he  made  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  a  public  entry  in¬ 
to  his  new  capital  of  Porto- Ferrajo, 
with  circumstances  more  suited  to  the 
extent  of  his  kingdom  than  the  splen¬ 
did  imperial  title  under  which  he  was 
to  govern  it.  He  appeared  reconciled 
to  his  fate,  and  soon  was,  or  seemed  to 
be,  absorbed  in  planning  public  build¬ 
ings,  roads,  and  other  improvements 
of  his  insular  dominion.  In  the  mean¬ 
while,  the  rightful  heir  was  assuming 
the  reins  of  his  late  empire. 

The  personal  conduct  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  during 
their  protracted  years  of  cs  ile  and  dis¬ 
tress,  had  been  in  the  highest  degree 
honourable  to  them.  It  is  no  small 
proof  of  this,  that  while  they  resided 
in  England,  where  the  foibles  and  vices 
of  public  characters  furnish  constant 
food  for  diurnal  scandal,  we  do  not  re¬ 
member  that  any  of  them  afforded  mat¬ 
ter  even  for  a  single  paragraph.  At 
Hartwell,  an  abode  furnished  by  the 
munificent  hospitality  of  the  Marquis 
of  Buckingliam,  the  heir  of  the  crown 


known  to  the  neighbourhood  only  by 
acts  of  beneficence,  which  even  his  pre¬ 
carious  income  could  not  limit.  He 
was  now  called  upon  by  the  voice  of  a 
repentant  people  to  assume  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  and  in  his  journey  was 
to  pass  through  the  metropolis  of  the 
empire  which  had  so  long  afforded  him 
an  asylum,  the  native  enemy,  as  she  has 
been  called,  of  France,  but  the  hospi. 
table  protectress  of  her  afflicted  exiles. 
Never  was  there  evinced,  from  one  end 
of  Britain  to  the  other,  so  deep  and 
general  a  sensation  of  joy.  The  heart 
of  each  Briton  felt  how  much  his  coun¬ 
try  had  been  exalted  by  the  glory  she 
had  acquired  during  the  war,  and  what 
*a  high  rank  she  now  held  among  the 
nations  upon  its  happy  termination. 
Difference  of  politics  was  forgotten  in . 
this  noble  and  patriotic  swell  of  the 
public  feeling,  or  if  such  were  remem¬ 
bered,  each  party  found  in  the  late  hap¬ 
py  events  something  peculiarly  flatter¬ 
ing  to  their  own  opinions.  I  f  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Pitt  gloried  in  the  brilliant 
conclusion  of  the  war  which  had  com¬ 
menced  under  his  auspices,  and  bailed 
the  triumph  of  legitimacy  in  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  Bourbons,  those  of  op- 

fiosite  principles  rejoiced  in  the  popu- 
ar  turn  exhibited  by  the  mode  in  which 
Louis  XVI II.  was  called  to  the  throne, 
and  in  the  events  which  seemed  to  se¬ 
cure  to  France  the  blessings  of  a  free 
government.  All,  therefore,  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  greet  the  restored  monarch. 
At  Stanmore,  the  Prince  Regent,  with 
the  delicate  courtesy  due  upon  such  an 
occasion, and  which  no  prince  ever  knew 
better  how  to  pay,  received  Louis  in 
person,  and  accompanied  him  to  Lon¬ 
don.  They  were  met  on  their  jour¬ 
ney  by  thousands  and  ten  of  thousands, 
whom  the  metropolis  poured  forth  to 
meet  and  to  hail  them.  Laurels,  lilies, 
white  ribbons,  the  display  of  the  united 
flags  of  England  and  France,  indicated 
the  joyful  interest  taken  by  all  ranks  ih 
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events,  which,  as  we  then  vainly  ima¬ 
gined,  had  sheathed  the  swords  of 
contending  nations,  probably  for  the 
date  of  the  present  generation.  The 
same  enthusiasm  continued  during  the 
two  days  that  Louis  remained  in  Lon¬ 
don,  the  people  in  their  eagerness  to 
see  him  almost  forcing  the  doors  of  the 
hotel  where  he  resided.  “  Open  the 
door  to  John  Bull,”  said  the  king  on 
one  of  these  occasions,  with  the  good- 
humoured  felicity  which  often  accom¬ 
panies  his  observations — “  Open  the 
door  to  John  Bull — he  has  kept  the 
door  open  for  me.*'  A  concourse, 
equally  immense,  and  equally  delight¬ 
ed,  attended  the  King  of 
France  on  his  leaving  Lon¬ 
don,  the  populace  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “  God  bless  your  majesty — A 
happy  return  to  your  native  land  !” 
The  Prince  Regent  attended  his  royal 
guest  to  Dover,  and  set  the  example 
of  the  shouts  of  acclamation  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  monarch  on  his  voyage. 
“  What  more,**  said  Louis,  much  af¬ 
fected,  “  what  more  can  my  own  peo¬ 
ple  do  for  me  ?’* 

On  his  landing  in  France  his  recep¬ 
tion  was  a  joyful  one  ;  but  his  entry 
into  Paris  was  far  from  being  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  heartfelt  and  eager 
acclamations  which  had  rent  the  air 
in  London,  and  on  the  beach  at  Do¬ 
ver.  The  difference  was  much  re¬ 
marked  by  such  intelligent  spectators 
as  witnessed  both.  The  soldiery  who 
attended  the  procession  through  the 
streets,  notwithstanding  ail  the  pains 
which  had  been  taken  to  conciliate 
them^  appeared  with  dubious,  sullen, 
and  discontented  looks,  as  if  they 
felt,  that  in  the  festivity  they  were 
playing  the  part  of  the  vanquished 
enemy,  and  were  the  subjects,  nut  the 
partakers,  of  the  triumph.  Few  corps 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  cry  Vive  le 
Roi,  and  the  Imperial  (now  Royal) 
Guard,  in  particular,  were  distinguish- 
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ed  by  the  gloomy  ferocity  of  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  populace  shouted,  in¬ 
deed,  as  they  always  do  when  collect¬ 
ed,  but  there  was  an  obvious  indiffe¬ 
rence  to  the  cause  of  their  convocation. 
Some  were  heard  to  say,  “  It  is  a  fine 
sight,  but  the  entrance  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  was  more  striking  on  the 
whole.’*  There  was  one  place,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  capital,  where  Louis  recei¬ 
ved  a  sincere,  an  affecting,  almost  ati 
ecstatic  welcome.  It  was  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral  of  Notre  Dame,  which  was  fill¬ 
ed  through  its  vast  extent  with  royal¬ 
ists,  whose  affections,  long  suppressed, 
now  broke  forth  in  prayers,  tears,  and 
benedictions,  with  a  zeal  which  form¬ 
ed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  disaffection 
of  the  soldiery  and  the  coldness  of  the 
populace.  The  higher  classes  in  ge¬ 
neral,  excepting  those  who  were  direct 
losers  by  the  dethronement  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  hailed  with  sincere  satisfaction 
a  prospect  of  peace,  tranquillity,  and 
freedom  from  vexatious  exactions.  If 
they  had  not,  as  they  could  hardly  be 
supposed  to  have,  any  personal  zeal  for 
the  representatives  of  a  family  so  long 
strangers  to  France,  it  was  fondly  ho¬ 
ped  the  absence  might  be  supplied  by 
the  unwonted  hope  of  ease  and  security 
which  theiraccession  promised.  The  al¬ 
lied  monarchs,  on  their  part,  did  every 
thing  to  favour  the  Bourbon  family, 
and  relaxed  most  of  the  harsh  and  un¬ 
palatable  conditions  which  they  had 
annexed  to  their  proposed  treaty  with 
Buonaparte ;  as  if  to  allow  the  legiti¬ 
mate  heir  the  credit  with  his  people,  of 
having  saved  their  honour,  and  gained 
the  most  advantageous  terms.  The 
French  readily  caught  at  these  indul- 
gencies,  and,  with  the  aptitude  they 
possess  of  accommodating  their  feel¬ 
ings  to  the  moment,  for  a  time  seemed 
to  intimate  that  they  were  sensible  of 
the  full  advantage  of  the  change,  and 
were  desirous  to  make  as  much  of  it  as 
they  possibly  could.  There  is  a  story 
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of  a  French  soldier  in  former  times, 
who,  having  insulted  his  general  in  a 
fit  of  intoxication,  was  brought  before 
him  next  morning,  and  interrogated, 
whether  he  was  the  person  who  had 
committed  the  offence.  The  accused  re¬ 
plied  he  was  nut,  for  that  that  man  had 
gone  away  before  four  in  the  morning, 
—at  which  hour  the  culprit  had  awa¬ 
ked  in  a  state  of  sobriety.  The  French 
people,  like  the  arch  n-gue  in  question, 
drew  distinctions  between  their  present 
and  former  selves,  and  seemed  very  will¬ 
ing  to  deny  the  identity.  They  were 
no  longer,  they  said,  tither  the  repub¬ 
lican  French,  who  had  committed  so 
many  atrocities  in  their  own  country, 
or  the  imperial  French,  that  had  made 
such  devastation  in  others ;  and  God 
forbid  that  the  sms  of  either  should 
be  visited  upon  the  present  regenerate 
race  of  royalist  Frenchmen,  loyal  to 
their  native  princes,  faithful  to  their 
allies,  who  desired  only  to  enjoy  peace 
abi-o.idaiid  tranquilliryathome.  These 
pr.iiessions,  backed  by  the  natural  an¬ 
xiety  of  the  monarch  to  make,  through 
his  interest  with  the  allied  powers,  the 
best  terms  he  could  for  his  country, 
were  received  as  current  without  strict 
examiuaiion.  It  seemed  that  Buona¬ 
parte,  on  his  retirement  to  Elba,  had 
carried  away  with  him  all  the  offences 
of  ttie  Freticn  peopie,  like  tne  scape¬ 
goat  which  the  Levitical  law  directed 
to  be  driven  into  tlie  Wilderness,  loaden 
with  the  sins  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
There  was,  in  all  the  proceedings  o!  the 
allied  pow'ers,  not  only  moderation,  but 
a  studied  delicacy,  observed  towards  the 
feelings  of  the  French  people,  which 
almost  savoured  of  romantic  generosi¬ 
ty.  They  seemed  as  desirous  to  disguise 
their  conquest,  as  the  French  were  to 
conceal  their  defeat.  The  treasures  of 
art,  those  spoils  of  foreign  countries 
which  justice  loudly  demanded  should 
be  restored  to  their  true  owners,  were 
confirmed  to  the  French  nation  to  gra¬ 
tify  the  vanity  of  the  Parisians,  By  a 
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boon  yet  more  fatal,  announced  to  the 
public  in  one  of  those  moments  of  ro¬ 
mantic  and  more  than  questionable 
generosity  which  we  have  alluded  to, 
the  whole  French  prisoners  of  war  in 
the  mass,  and  without  enquiry  con¬ 
cerning  their  principles,  or  the  part 
they  were  likely  to  take  in  future  in¬ 
ternal  divisions,  were  at  once  restored 
to  the  bosom  of  their  country.  This 
was  in  f:ct  treating  the  French  na¬ 
tion  as  a  heedless  nurse  does  a  spoiled 
child,  when  she  puts  into  its  hands 
the  knife  which  it  cries  for.  The  fa¬ 
tal  consequences  of  this  improvident 
indulgence  appeared  early  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  year. 

In  pursuance  of  the  same  system,  and 
as  if  in  order  to  convince  the  French 
of  the  advantage  w’hich  they  had  reap¬ 
ed  by  adopting  a  government  in  which 
other  nations  could  repose  faith,  the 
allied  monarchs,  in  treating  with  Louis, 
departed  from  all  those  harsh  condi¬ 
tions  of  surrenders  and  guarantees, 
which  they  had  held  out  as 
indispensable  in  the  confer-  April  23. 
ences  at  Chatillon.  There 
w'as,  indeed,  mure  than  one  just  view 
of  policy  in  making  such  a  distinction; 
tor,  independently  oi  the  superior  good 
faith,  which  was  expected  with  reason 
trom  the  lu  iiseot  Bourbon,  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  that,  as  their  feelings  could  not 
be  so  much  wounded  by  the  cession  of 
tne  truitsof  France’s  foreign  conquests, 
as  those  of  the  victor  who  had  made 
the  conquests  now  resumed  ;  so  their 
vindictive  eagerness  was  not  likely  to 
be  on  the  watch,  like  his,  to  seize  the 
first  favourable  opportunity  to  recover 
them  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Italy, 
were  acquisitions  made  by  France  since 
the  exile  of  the  Bourbons  ;  they  had 
never  belonged  to  that  family,  and  the 
restoration  of  their  independence  was, 
of  course,  no  object  of  regret  to  them. 
In  truth,  the  only  events  which  could 
have  restored  France  to  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily,  were  those  which  must  in  their 
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course  limit  her  within  her  ancient 
territories ;  and  the  allies  were  justified 
in  prudence  in  confiding  in  the  good 
faith  of  the  Bourbons,  when  guaran¬ 
teeing  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
events  connected  with  their  own  re¬ 
storation.  By  a  convention  entered 
into  even  before  the  king  had  re-enter¬ 
ed  his  dominions,  the  allies  agreed  to 
suspend  all  hostilities  against  France, 
and  to  evacuate  the  French  territory 
as  it  stood  in  1792,  in  proportion  as 
the  French  should  deliver  up  and  eva¬ 
cuate  the  strong  places  and  countries 
held  by  them  beyond  the  boundary  of 
the  territories  so  described.  Tht  1st 
of  June  was  allotted  as  the  period  be¬ 
fore  which  these  cessions  were  to  be 
performed. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  be¬ 
tween  the  allied  powers  and  the  French 
government  was  settled  upon  the  same 
terms  of  liberality  and  moderation. 
The  continental  dominions  of  France, 
which  extended  beyond  her  natural 
bounds  in  a  degree  so  portentous  to 
the  independence  of  Europe,  were,  ge¬ 
nerally  speaking,  restricted  to  those 
which  she  possessed  on  the  1st  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1792.  But  she  received  some 
small  additions  on  the  side  of  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands,  to  square  her 
frontier,  and  to  connect  with  her  an¬ 
cient  territory  the  fortresses  which  she 
still  retained  there,  and  on  the  side  of 
Savoy  she  obtained  a  still  more  con¬ 
siderable  augmentation.  Chamberri 
and  Annecy,  together  with  Avignon, 
the  Venaisson,  and  Montbeliard,  in¬ 
cluding  a  population  of  about  six  or 
seven  hundred  thousand  souls,  were 
assigned  to  her, — as  if  to  spare  a  shock 
to  the  feelings  of  the  French  nation, 
and  to  leave  it  still  in  their  power 
to  say  they  had  gained  something  by 
twenty-five  years  of  war  and  revolu¬ 
tion. 

On  the  part  of  Britain,  the  treaty 
was  indeed  a  proud  one.  She  had  no¬ 
thing  to  stipulate,  nothing  of  which 


to  demand  restitution,  for  she  had  8us« 
tained  no  territorial  loss  during  the 
period  of  hostilities.  The  war,  which 
had  nearly  ruined  most  other  nations, 
had  put  Britain  in  possession  of  all  the 
colonies  of  France,  and  left  the  latter 
power  neither  a  ship  nor  a  port  in  the 
East  or  West  Indies  ;  and,  to  sum  the 
whole,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  uni¬ 
ted  Europe  to  take  from  England  by 
force  any  one  of  the  conquests  which 
she  had  thus  made.  The  question, 
therefore,  only  was,  what  we  were  to 
cede  to  an  enemy  who  could  give  us 
no  equivalent,  excepting  her  pledge 
to  adopt  better  principles,  and  to  act 
no  longer  as  the  disturber  of  Europe. 
The  cessions  were  such  in  number  and 
amount,  as  to  show  that  England  was 
far  above  the  mean  and  selfish  purpose 
of  seeking  a  colonial  monopoly,  or  of 
destroying  the  possibility  of  commer¬ 
cial  rivalry.  All  was  restored  to  France, 
excepting  only  Tobago  and  the  Mau¬ 
ritius.  Britain  was  indeed  to  retain 
Malta  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  small  island  of  Heligoland  in 
the  Baltic  ;  but  these  had  never  been 
any  part  of  the  territories  of  France. 
France  was  allowed  to  have  factories, 
but  no  fortifications,  at  Pondicherry 
and  Chandernagore,  and  the  New¬ 
foundland  fishery  was  put  on  the 
footing  which  it  rested  upon  before 
the  war, — a  boon  of  the  last  conse¬ 
quence,  when  the  education  of  seamen 
id  considered.  Sweden  relinquished, 
in  favour  of  France,  the  claims  whic^ 
her  treaty  with  England  had  given  to 
her,  and  Portugal  agreed  to  cede  the 
French  province  of  Cayenne.  Both 
these  acquisitions  were  made  through 
the  mediation  of  Britain.  It  may  be 
also  accounted  a  cession  on  the  part 
of  Britain,  that  France  was  allowed  to 
retain  two-thirds  of  the  fleet  laid  up 
at  Antwerp,  with  the  express  view  of 
encouraging  her  again  to  turn  her  at¬ 
tention  to  maritime  objects.  The 
treaty,  therefore,  gave  the  lie  in  every 
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point  to  the  insidious  assertions,  that 
Great  Britain  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  continent,  in  order  to  fix  more 
firmly  a  monopoly  of  fleets,  colonies, 
and  commerce.  Possessed  of  every 
means  of  securing  such  a  monopoly, 
she  voluntarily  resigned  them  into  the 
hands  of  her  rival,  and  sought  no  equi* 
valent,  excepting  in  the  restoration  of 
peace,  independence,  and  tranquillity 
to  Europe  at  large.  These  sacrifices, 
made  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  mode¬ 
ration,  were  not  made  in  vain.  They 
secured  to  Britain  the  gratitude  and 
respect  of  other  states,  and,  giving 
to  her  councils  that  character  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  impartiality  which  constitutes 
the  best  national  strength,  they  placed 
her  in  a  situation  of  more  influence 
and  eminence  in  the  civilized  world, 
than  the  uncontrouled  possession  of 
all  the  cotton- fields  and  sugar  islands 
of  the  east  and  west  could  ever  have 
raised  her  to.  It  is  no  slight  evidence 
of  the  high  respect  paid  to  the  good 
faith  of  England,  that,  of  all  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  powers,  she  alone  was  left  in 
the  independent  exercise  of  her  own 
judgment,  concerning  the  conquests 
which  she  should  cede  or  return,  not 
only  without  controiil  from  the  in¬ 
tended  congress,  but  without  even  an 
expression  of  apprehension  tliat  she 
would  abuse  this  unlimited  discretion. 
In  this  point  of  view,  the  surrender  of 
80  many  conquered  colonies  to  France, 
was  more  beneficial  to  Great  Britain 
than  the  possession  even  of  those  im¬ 
portant  territories  which  she  retained. 
Neither  had  her  rival  any  just  cause  of 
complaint.  France  was  indeed  left 
by  this  remarkable  treaty  stript  of  her 
borrowed  feathers,  and  deprived  of  all 
that  victory  and  violence  had  wrested 
from  other  states  ;  but  she  was  still 
powerful  enough  to  fill  her  equal  rank 
among  the  nations,  while  new  sources 
of  distinction  and  new  channels  of 
w'ealth  were  opened  to  her  active  and 
ingenious  inhabitants.  And,  added  to 


the  concessions  of  foreign  powers  in 
her  favour,  France  experienced  from 
her  new  ruler  that  attention  to  her  li¬ 
berties  and  immunities,  which  was  a 
still  higher  mark  of  the  advantages 
they  were  likely  to  reap,  by  exchan¬ 
ging  the  rule  of  a  despotic  conqueror 
for  that  of  a  lawful  and  pacific  mo¬ 
narch 

One  of  thejirst  acts  of  Louis  was 
to  present  to  his  people  a  set  of  reso¬ 
lutions,  afterward  embodied  in  the 
Constitutional  Charter,  or  Magna 
Charta,  by  which  their  liberties  were 
in  future  to  be  secured.  As  we  intend 
to  examine  more  particularly  into  the 
principles  and  character  of  this  great 
national  document,  in  our  annals  for 
1815,  we  shall  here  content  ourselves 
with  saying,  that  the  charter,  though 
far  from  being  perfect,  contained  in  it 
all  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
recognize  as  the  basis  of  a  free  consti¬ 
tution,  and  adopted,  in  all  points  of 
a  general  and  national  tendency,  the 
principles  fixed  in  the  constitution 
proposed  by  the  senate.  The  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Peers  and  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  were  the  titles  applied  to  the  aris- 
tocratical  and  popular  branches  of  the 
constitution,  instead  of  the  Senate  and 
Legislative  Body — their  public  duties 
were  divided  something  like  those  of 
the  House  of  Peers  and  Commons  in 
England.  The  independence  of  the 
judicial  order  was  recognized,  and  the 
military  were  confirmed  in  their  rank 
and  revenues.  The  Chamber  of  Peers 
was  to  be  nominated  by  the  king, 
with  power,  to  create  its  members 
for  life,  or  hereditary,  at  his  plea¬ 
sure.  The  income  of  the  suppress¬ 
ed  senate  was  resumed,  and  vested  in 
the  crown,  excepting  confiscated  pro¬ 
perty,  which  was  restored  to  the  law¬ 
ful  owners.  The  catholic  religion  was 
declared  to  be  that  of  the  state,  but 
all  other  Christian  religions  were  to  be 
protected  by  it.  The  king's  autho¬ 
rity  was  recognized  as  head  of  the 
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army,  and  the  power  of  making  peace 
and  war  was  vested  in  him  exclusively. 
The  liberty  of  the  press  was  establish* 
ed,  but  under  certain  restraints.  The 
conscription  was  abolished — the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  ministers  recognized ; 
and  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  a 
constitution  was  traced  out,  good  so 
far  as  it  went,  and  susceptible  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  farther  improvements  which 
time  and  experience  might 
June  4.  recommend.  The  charter 
was  presented  to  the  legis¬ 
lative  body  by  the  king  in  person, 
with  a  speech,  which  announced  that 
the  principles  which  it  recognized, 
were  such  as  had  been  adopted  in  the 
will  of  his  unfortunate  brother,  Louis 
XIV. 

This  constitutional  document  under¬ 
went  criticism,  both  from  those  who, 
attached  to  the  old  system  of  France, 
had  desired  to  see  it  restored  as  it 
stood  before  the  revolution,  and  from 
the  much  more  numerous  class,  who, 
though  they  had  submitted  in  silence 
to  Buonaparte’s  domination,  still  hank¬ 
ered  after  the  principles  of  revolution¬ 
ary  liberty,  and  disdained  to  accept 
either  security  of  property,  or  freedom 
personal  or  political,  which  came  in 
the  ancient  feudal  form  of  a  boon  from 
a  monarch,  instead  of  emanating  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  will  of  the  sovereign 
people.  The  charter  was  regarded  by 
the  former  as  a  mean  and  degrading 
surrender  of  the  royal  authority,  and 
by  the  latter  as  a  badge  of  servitude  im¬ 
posed  on  the  nation.  The  disaffection 
of  the  soldiers,  also,  became  daily  more 
evident.  They  insulted  the  national 
guard  of  Paris  with  the  nick-name  of 
Chevaliers  de  Pantin,  insinuating  that 
their  retreat  from  that  village  on  the 
day  of  the  assault  had  been  more  pre¬ 
cipitate  than  honourable.  A  more 
bloody  discord  arose  between  them  and 
the  Austrian  soldiers.  The  green 
boughs  which  the  latter  always  wear 
in  their  caps,  when  engaged  in  foreign 


war,  were  regarded  by  the  French  as 
an  insulting  emblem  of  victory.  In  a 
drinking-house  at  the  Palais  Royale, 
some  of  the  Imperial  Guard  attempted 
to  snatch  these  obnoxious  emblems  out 
of  the  helmets  and  caps  of  some  Aus¬ 
trian  soldiers.  A  skirmish  ensued  ;  a 
picqnet  of  the  National  Guard  in  vain 
attempted  to  restore  order,  and  sixty 
or  seventy  lives  were  lost.  The  French  ' 
Guards  were  removed  from  Paris  to 
Fontainbleau  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  such  scenes,  and  a  proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  Austrian  commandant  to 
explain,  that  the  emblems  which  had 
given  offence  w-ere  matters  of  ordinary 
usage  in  their  armies.  But  as  this  had 
been  only  assumed  as  the  immediate 
pretext  of  a  quarrel  to  which  they  were 
otherwise  predisposed,  the  guards  of 
Buonaparte  remained  almost  openly 
irreconcileable  to  the  new  dynasty,  al¬ 
though  they  wore  their  colours  and  re¬ 
ceived  their  pay.  It  was  hoped  that 
time  and  moderation  might  work  a 
change  in  their  sentiments. 

Still,  from  the  disaffection  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  discontent  of  the 
revolutionists,  there  arose,  even  in  the 
halcyon  months  of  the  restoration,  a 
cloud  on  the  political  horizon,  at  first 
as  small  as  that  seen  by  the  pro¬ 
phet  from  Mount  Carmel,  but  which 
ceased  not  to  increase,  until  the  mo¬ 
narch  of  France,  like  the  King  of 
Israel  of  old,  betook  himself  to  his 
chariot  and  horses,  and  was  fain  to 
seek  for  shelter  until  the  storm  past 
away.  But  the  affairs  of  France  have 
already  occupied  so  much  of  these  an¬ 
nals,  that  the  task  of  tracing  the  rise 
and  progress  of  these  dissensions  must 
be  necessarily  deferred  until  we  can 
trace  them  down  to  their  explosion 
and  catastrophe  in  the  succeeding 
year. 

For  the  same  reason  we  shall  here 
content  ourselves  with  stating,  that 
the  task  of  arranging  the  confused 
and  complicated  interests  of  the  various 
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states  of  Europe,  was  referred  to  a 
congress,  to  consist  of  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  and  representatives  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sovereign  states  of  l.urope,  which 
was  summoned  to  meet  at  Vienna. 
The  councils  of  this  assembly  were 
interrupted  by  the  return  of  Buona 

fiarte,  so  that  the  result  of  their  de- 
iberations  was  not  given  finally  to 
the  world  The  lapse  of  twenty-five 
years  of  constant  war  and  general 
change  had  made  so  total  an  altera¬ 
tion,  not  merely  in  the  social  relations 
and  relative  powers  of  the  states  of 
Europe,  but  in  the  habits,  sentiments, 
and  principles  of  the  inhabitants,  that 
it  appeared  altoge'her  impossible  to 
restore  the  oriinnal  system  as  it  exist¬ 
ed  before  1792.  The  continent  re¬ 
sembled  the  wrecks  of  tlie  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  after  the  great  conflagration  in 
1(^66.  when  the  boundaries  of  indivi¬ 
dual  property  were  so  completely  ob¬ 
literated  and  confounded,  that  the  king 
found  himself  obliged,  by  the  urgency 
of  the  occasion,  to  make  new,  and  in 
some  degree  arbitrary,  distributions  of 
the  ground,  in  order  to  rebuild  the 
streets  upon  a  plan  more  regular,  and 
better  fitted  to  the  improved  condition 
of  the  age.  That  which  proved  ulti¬ 
mately  an  advantage  to  London,  may 
perhaps  produce  similar  good  conse¬ 
quences  to  the  civilized  world,  and  a 
better  and  more  permanent  order  of 
things  may  be  expected  to  arise  out 
of  that  which  has  been  destroyed.  In 
that  case,  the  next  generation  will 
reap  the  advantages  of  the  storms  with 
which  their  fathers  had  to  contend.  It 
is  a  good  omen,  that  the  necessary 
changes  appear  hitherto  to  have  been 
effected  without  much  appeal  to  force, 
and  that  remonstrances  founded  on  the 
principles  of  justice  have  always  been 


pleaded,  and  often  successfully,  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  interested  claims  of  the 
strong  and  powerful.  If  such  pleas 
have  not  always  been  victorious,  it  is 
at  least  something  that  they  have  been 
favourably  listened  to,  and  that  they 
have  been  rather  eluded,  than  openly 
and  with  scorn  repelled.  From  this  we 
would  willingly  augur  the  increasing 
influence  of  principle  in  the  councils 
of  the  European  republic. 

The  august  congress,  to  whose  de¬ 
liberations  the  fates  of  Europe  were 
thus  entrusted,  met  at  Vienna.  There 
appeared  in  person,  assisted  by  their 
prime  ministers,  the  Emperors  of  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
with  the  Kings  of  Bavaria,  Wirtem- 
berg,  and  Denmark.  The  interests 
of  England  were  well  committed  to 
Lord  Castlereagh,  who  had  represent¬ 
ed  her  during  the  whole  progress  of 
the  campaign  with  a  steadiness,  wis¬ 
dom,  and  spirit,  which  will  make  his 
name  long  remembered  in  her  annals. 
As  an  additional  mark  of  respect  for 
Louis  XVIII.,  Talleyrand  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  attend  as  plenipotentiary  for 
France  ;  an  indulgence  which,  in  any 
other  point  of  view,  that  kingdom 
had  no  right  to  pretend  to,  as  aU  her 
own  interests  had  been  arranged  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  she,  the  late 
oppressor  of  Europe,  could  scarce  in 
modesty  have  expected  to  be  called  in 
to  the  councils,  which  had  for  their 
object  the  reparation  of  the  injuries 
which  she  herself  had  inflicted. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  were  received  at  Vien¬ 
na,  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  with 
the  greatest  pomp,  so  early  as  the  25tb 
of  September.  But  the  opening  of 
the  congress  was  delayed  until  the  Ist 
of  November  ensuing. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Military  Affairs  in  Germany. — Blockade  of  Hambui^k. — Evacuation  iff  the 
Fortresses  held  by  the  French  beyond  the  Limits  of  France — Cession  of  Nor- 
toay. — The  Norwegians  chuse  Prince  Christian  for  their  King,  and  proclaim 
thdr  Independence. — Considerations  rejecting  the  .fustice  of  their  Cause.— ~ 
The  Crown  Prince  invades  Norway. — Prince  Christian  resigns  his  Rights. — 
y1  new  Diet  is  assembled,  and  an  Union  with  Sweden  acquiesced  in. — State  of 
Poland. — The  Duchy  of  tVarsaw  adjudged  to  Russia. — Prussia  to  be  in- 
demnified  by  the  Dismemberment  of  Saxony  —  Impolicy  and  Injustice  of  this 
Measure  — C  invocation  off  the  States  General  off  Hanover — And  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge's  Speech  to  them. —  Union  of  Belgium  with  Holland. — New 
Constitution  of  'iwitzerland — Resisted  by  Bern,  but  finally  acquiesced  in.— 
Geneva  accedes  to  the  Helvetic  League. — Reflections  on  the  Mode  in  which 
these  Revolutions  were  accomplished. 


While  the  war  was  blazing  furiously  of  a  blockaded  city.  Abandoned  by 
in  France,  its  embers  in  Germany  were  the  Swedes,  it  had  been  seized  by  the 
slowly  dying  out.  The  large  garri-  French ;  and  Davoust,  one  of  Buo- 
sons  left  by  Buonaparte  in  the  north,  naparte’s  most  devoted  adherents  and 
now  without  hope  of  relief,  and  isola-  most  skilful  generals,  occupied  the 
ted  from  all  the  French  armies,  were  place  with  an  army  of  about  40,0000 
one  by  one  compelled  to  surrender,  or,  men.  There  can  be  little  doubt  it 
being  blockaded  by  superior  numbers,  was  the  expectation  of  Napoleon  in 
maintained  an  useless  resist-  1813,  that  the  army  commanded  by 
Jan.  2.  ance.  Dantzick  surrendered  Bernadotte  would  have  been  employ- 
on  the  2d  day  of  the  year,  ed  against  this  place,  and  that  thus 
and  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners  the  number  of  his  foes  on  the  Elbe 
of  war.  Shortly  afterwards  would  have  been  considerably  dimi- 
Jan.  12.  Wittenberg  was  stormed  by  nished.  But  he  was  mistaken ;  for, 
GeneralTauenzeininanight  whatever  might  be  the  policy  of  the 
attack.  The  citadel  surrendered  at  dis-  Crown  Prince,  in  suffering  Hamburgh 
cretion,  and  the  garrison  were  sent  to  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
Berlin.  when  it  could  have  been  easily  de- 

Hamburgh,  the  most  interesting  and  fended,  it  would  have  been  a  more 
important  of  the  towns  which  were  cruel  blow  to  the  allies,  had  he  wasted 
yet  maintained  by  French  garrisons,  his  time  in  attempting  to  recover  it, 
remained  still  in  the  calamitous  state  instead  of  co*  operating  with  the  grand 
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allied  army,  and  contributing  so  ma¬ 
terially  as  he  did  to  the  signal  victory 
of  Leipsic.  The  siege,  therefore,  or 
rather  the  blockade,  of  Hamburgh, 
was  left  to  Bennigsen,  with  an  army 
of  observation,  which  was  finally  aug¬ 
mented  to  about  so, (XX)  men.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  Davoust,  after  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  would  have  gladly 
evacuated  Hamburgh,  and  fallen  back 
on  Holland  and  Belgium,  where  his 
presence,  at  the  head  of  so  consider-^ 
able  an  army,  would  have  done  much 
to  keep  down  the  flame  of  insurrec¬ 
tion.  But  he  was  anticipated  by  the 
movement  of  the  Crown  Prince  upon 
Holland  in  November,  and  found  him¬ 
self  therefore  obliged  to  remain  in 
Hamburgh,  which  he  began'to  fortify, 
with  a  determination  to  defend  it  to  the 
uttermost.  The  beautiful  suburbs  were 
levelled  with  the  ground,  without  even 
allowing  the  miserable  inhabitants  the 
leisure  they  irtmlored  to  remove  their 
effects.  The  French  soldiers  marched 
to  the  work  of  havoc,  as  to  a  joyous 
fete,  preceded  by  bands  of  music,  and 
bearing  lighted  brands  on  their  bayo¬ 
nets.  All  nations  have  practised  in 
their  turn  such  stern  severities  of  war  ; 
but  it  is  reserved  to  the  French  to 
mix  their  cruelty  with  mockery  and 
derision.  Another  and  even  more  hor¬ 
rible  scene  followed.  The  hospital 
for  the  poor,  and  for  the  children  of 
the  poor,  adjoins  to  the  walls  of  Ham¬ 
burgh,  a  large  and  strong  building, 
which,  with  the  church  belonging  to 
it,  was  essential  as  a  military  point  of 
defence.  The  sick,  the  insane,  the 
orphans,  and  the  aged,  were  all  ruth¬ 
lessly  expelled  from  their  asylum,  in  the 
depth  of  a  northern  winter,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  wander  out  among  the  snow  ; 
the  wild  laughter  of  the  maniacs,  rejoi¬ 
cing  in  their  freedom,  mingling  strange¬ 
ly  with  the  wailings  of  childhoo^  and 
the  groans  of  infirmity  and  age.  Yet 
Davoust  did  not  utterly  deprivfc  them  of 
refuge.  His  master,,  whose  word  was  his 


law,  had  commanded  him  to  spare  those 
well-regulated  establishments  of  cha¬ 
rity,  for  which  Hamburgh  is  celebra¬ 
ted  all  over  Germany,  and  Davoust 
did  that  in  deference  to  Napoleon’s 
will,  which  he  would  not  perhaps 
have  done  from  a  better  feeling.  The 
village  of  Eppendorff,  within  two  miles 
of  Hamburgh,  was  not  burnt,  being 
left  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  these  un¬ 
happy  outcasts.  But  with  this  act  of 
doubtful  humanity,  Davoust’s  consi¬ 
deration  for  them  begun  and  ended. 
The  care  of  their  maintenance  was  left 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  and  the 
humanity  of  General  Bennigsen.  They 
were  quartered  in  a  large  Banerhaus^ 
or  farm-house,  combined  with  its  of¬ 
fices  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  al¬ 
though  few  of  the  sick  survived  their 
violent  ejection  from  the  hospital,  yet, 
such  is  the  hardihood  of  the  human 
frame,  that  almost  all  the  orphan  chil¬ 
dren  lived  and  throve  upon  their  change 
of  residence.  The  village  was  soon 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  Russians, 
after  a  smart  skirmish,  and  continued 
to  be  their  most  advanced  post  during 
the  blockade.  General  Bennigsen’s 
army  was  not  numerous  enough  to 
press  the  siege  in  form,  nor  did  he  ever 
attempt  it.  He  confined  himself  to 
such  operations  as^were  likely  to  en¬ 
gage  the  French  in  sallies  and  skir¬ 
mishes,  and  expose  them  to  loss,  which 
in  their  situation  they  could  ill  afford. 
A  principal  means  which  he  employ¬ 
ed,  after  driving  in  ail  their  advanced 
osts,  was  to  menacethe  communication 
etween  the  city  and  Harburg,  a  sub¬ 
urb  situated  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  which  the  French  had  forti¬ 
fied  very  strongly,  and  where  they 
maintained  a  garrison.  It  was  con¬ 
nected  with  Hamburgh  by  a  bridge, 
or  rather  series  of  bridges,  which  uni¬ 
ted  the  low  flat  islands  which  there  in¬ 
tersect  the  current  of  the  river.  The 
Russian  general  twice  advanced  his 
troops  upon  the  ice,  as  if  threatening  thik 
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communication,  and  he  twice  succeed* 
^d  in  engaging  Davoust  in  sharp  skir* 
mishes,  which  had  no  other  result  than 
the  loss  of  men,  which  pressed  hard 
upon  the  diminished  forces  of  the 
French  marshal.  At  length,  percei¬ 
ving  that  the  intention  of  Bennigsen 
was  only  to  waste  the  strength  of 
his  garrison  by  frequent  actions,  Da- 
voust  confined  himself  strictly  to  the 
defensive,  and  suffered  the  Russians 
to  repeat  their  movements  on  the 
bridge  without  alarm  or  opposition, 
satisfied  that  they  could  establish  no 
post  between  Harburgh  and  the  city. 
From  this  period  active  operations 
were  at  a  close,  and  in  the  end  of 
April,  Davoust  received  official  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  change  of  government 
in  France.  As  the  marshal’s  attach¬ 
ment  to  Buonaparte  amounted  to  fa- 
naticism,  he  was  among  the  last  of  his 
generals  who  submitted  to  the  new 
order  of  things.  At  length,  however, 
he  acquiesced  in  the  orders  sent  to 
him  for  the  evacuation  of  Hamburgh, 
General  Girard  was  substituted  to 
him  by  the  new  government,  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  command  of  the  garrison 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  it  to 
France.  Slaughter,  disease  and  deser¬ 
tion  had  reduced  the  number  from 
above  40,000  to  about  20,000  men, 
who  marched  out  under  arms,  leaving 
4000  convalescent  in  the  hospitals. 

Soon  after  the  French 
May  16.  had  left  Hamburgh,  that 
city  resumed  her  rank  as 
an  independent  free  state,  governed 
by  her  ancient  senate  and  native  laws, 
with  every  prospect  of  recovering  the 
wealth  which  she  had  lost,  by  the  op¬ 
portunities  afforded  to  her  of  resuming 
her  commerce,  as  universal  factor  for 
Germany. 

Magdeburg  was  surrendered  about 
the  same  time,  together  with  Maes- 
tricht,  Mentz,  Huningen,  and  all  the 
other  fortresses  occupied  by  the  French 
within  the  limits  of  Germany.  In 


Holland  and  Belgium,  Flushing,  Ber¬ 
gen  -op .  Z  oom,  V  enloo,  and  other  places 
which  French  garrisons  had  hitherto 
held,  were  in  like  manner  evacuated, 
in  compliance  with  the  treaty  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  the  troops  who  had  defended 
them  were  withdrawn  into  France,  to 
add  to  the  strength  of  her  re-organi¬ 
zed  army,  and,  as  it  proved,  to  the 
weakness  and  instability  of  the  new 
government. 

The  political  affairs  of  Germany, 
and  indeed  of  Europe,  remained  in  un¬ 
certainty  during  the  progress  of  the 
war,  and,  after  its  conclusion,  every 
point  of  debate  among  the  regenerate 
states  of  the  empire,  was  referred  to 
the  congress  of  Vienna.  But  the  fate 
of  the  empire  itself  was  decided  in  one 
grand  particular.  The  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria  refused  to  resume  the  style  of  Em- 
eror  of  Germany,  and  it  was  settled 
y  the  treaty  of  Paris  that  the  German 
empire  should  not  be  revived  under  its 
ancient  complicated  political  constitu¬ 
tion,  but  should  in  future  form  a  fede¬ 
rate  union  of  the  princes  and  monarchs 
who  were  formerly  vassals  of  this  ancient 
state.  Important  changes  were  also  me. 
ditated  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

We  have  already  glanced  at  the 
powerful  bribe  held  forth  to  induce 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  to  join 
the  European  league.  It  must  be  al¬ 
lowed,  that  it  was  made  not  only  at  a 
time  when  his  services  were  essential 
to  the  allies,  but  when  his  weight, 
thrown  into  the  other  scale,  would 
have  formed  a  tremendous  addition 
either  to  the  force  with  which  Buona- 

{)arte  was  threatening  Russia,  then  the 
ast  barrier  of  European  independence ; 
or,  at  a  later  period,  to  the  armies 
which,  gaining  the  battle  of  Bautzen, 
threatened  to  re-establish  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  France  over  the  north  of  Europe. 
It  is  in  such  moments  of  emergence 
that  the  interested  demand,  and  the  an- 
xious  are  apt  to  yield  conditions,  with¬ 
out  scrupulously  weighing  their  jus* 
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tice.  Besides,  Sweden  could  shew  an 
equitable  right  to  have  her  former 
losses  repaired,  and,  considering  thecir- 
cumstanees  in  which  she  had  been 
deprived  of  Finland,  had  both  an  in¬ 
terest  and  an  apology  for  demanding 
that  it  should  be  restored  to  her,  as 
the  first  pledge  of  amity  between  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Sweden.  Such  a  demand  the 
Crown  Prince  was  unquestionably  en¬ 
titled  to  make,  and  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  shew  that  it  might  have 
been  the  interest  of  this  country  to 
have  backed  a  condition,  which,  be¬ 
sides  restoring  a  conquest  iniquitously 
made  and  unjustly  detained,  would  have 
limited  the  powerful  empire  of  the 
Czars  to  their  original  share  of  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  value  of  Fmland  to  Russia 
was  nearly  inestimable.  By  this  ac¬ 
quisition  she  gained  for  her  frontier 
an  almost  impregnable  line  of  sea- 
coast  ;  and,  instead  of  being  skirted 
by  a  neighbouring  and  often  hostile 
state,  on  a  line  commencing  within  a 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  St  Peters- 
burgh,  Russia  now  only  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  Sweden  in  the  distant  and 
inhospitable  regions  of  the  North  Pole. 
It  was,  therefore,  in  vain  to  expect, 
that,  once  possessed  of  a  country  so 
valuable  to  her  from  its  situation,  Rus¬ 
sia  would  ever  resign  it ;  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  remained  how  to  find  a  compen¬ 
sation  e(|ually  advantageous  to  Swe¬ 
den.  This  was  not  difficult ;  for,  what¬ 
ever  advantage  Russia  could  promise 
herself  from  the  possession  of  Finland, 
Sweden  would  receive  the  same,  and 
much  more,  from  the  acquisition  of 
Norway,  since  it  would  assign  to  her 
the  sea  as  her  frontier,  almost  along 
the  whole  chain  of  her  possessions, 
instead  of  an  independent  and  inimi¬ 
cal  dominion.  Denmark  also  was,  and 
had  all  along  been,  the  determined 
ally  of  France,  and  Norway,  as  a 
part  of  her  dominions,  might,  it  was 
thought,  be  justly  promised  to  the 


Crown  Prince,  in  case  of  the  success 
of  the  allies,  as  the  reward  of  his  a([- 
herence  to  the  general  cause  In  the 
treaty,  therefore,  between  the  Emper¬ 
or  of  Russia  and  King  of  Sweden,  the 
former  power  became  bound,  either  by 
negociation  or  mihtary  co-operation, 
to  procure  for  the  crown  of  Sweden 
the  cession  of  Norway.  Great  Britain 
also  pledged  herself  to  effect  the  same 
object,  either  by  mediation  with  Den¬ 
mark,  or  naval  co-operation.  By  the 
law  of  nations)  cessions  of  this  sort 
are  often  recognized  as  the  purchases 
of  peace.  That  it  would  be  unjust  to 
enter  into  war  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
possessing  an  unoffending  power  of 
any  part  of  her  dominions,  is  an  evi- 
dent  truth.  But,  the  sword  being  once 
drawn,  a  state  of  war  implies  the  right 
of  the  stronger  party  to  such  part  of 
the  territories  of  the  other,  as  he  can 
either  wrench  from  him  by  force  of 
arms,  or  compel  him  to  surrender  as 
the  price  of  peace,  it  is  in  this  man¬ 
ner  that  a  beaten  nation  must  submit 
to  the  penalty  of  her  weakness,  and 
to  the  denunciation  expressed  in  the 
vee  victis  of  the  Gallic  conqueror. 
But  it  appears  a  very  different  ques¬ 
tion,  how  far  a  monarch  can  cede  a 
kingdom  which  belongs  to  him  in  so¬ 
vereignty  only,  and  not  in  patrimony, 
which  was  the  relation  in  which  Nor¬ 
way  stood  to  Denmark  ;  although  it 
seems  probable,  that,  in  the  hurry  of 
that  interesting  moment,  when  the 
fates  of  all  Europe  were  depending  on 
the  event  of  the  bloody  game  between 
France  and  Russia,  and  in  the  eager¬ 
ness  to  secure  an  active  and  powerful 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  Sweden, 
our  ministers  gave  no  particular  consi¬ 
deration  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  Norway,  but  regarded  that  king¬ 
dom  as  equally  transferable  with  the 
colony  of  Guada]oupe,a  conquest  from 
France,  which,  by  the  same  treaty, 
Britain  agreed  to  resign  to  Denmark. 
It  is  not  in  time  of  war,  or  during  the 
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impendence  of  such  a  momentous  cri¬ 
sis,  that  the  rights  of  nations  can  be 
scrupulously  weighed  ;  and  experience 
has  too  often  shown  that  considera¬ 
tions,  at  other  times  of  the  highest 
importance,  form  at  such  periods  no 
greater  obstacle  to  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty,  than  a  field  of  standing  corn, 
from  which  the  pi  aceful  traveller  turns 
aside,  would  oppose  to  the  march  of  an 
army  advancing  to  battle.  But  with 
peace  there  returned  a  nicer  sense  of 
the  principles  of  justice ;  and,  if  it  were 
impossible  to  avoid  completing  the 
transaction  in  which  we  were  thus  en¬ 
tangled,  there  were  few  so  hard-heart¬ 
ed  as  to  view  the  fate  of  Norway  with¬ 
out  compassion. 

That  kingdom  had  been  long  inde¬ 
pendent,  and,  though  governed  under 
a  despotic  form  by  the  kings  of  Den¬ 
mark,  their  laws  had  never  beeft  ty¬ 
rannically  administered.  A  race  of 
herdsmen  and  foresters,  they  lived  se¬ 
questered  among  their  woods  and 
mountains,  acknowledged,  since  the 
corruption  of  the  ancient  Swiss  man¬ 
ners,  to  exhibit  the  most  interesting 
picture  which  Europe  now  possesses, 
of  ancient  worth,  bravery,  and  simpli¬ 
city.  To  men  in  this  state  of  society, 
the  name  of  national  independence  is 
deservedly  and  peculiarly  dear.  Their 
minds  and  affections  are  not  blunted 
by  the  disgusting  egotism,  which 
teaches  the  native  of  a  more  luxurious 
society  to  drown  the  sense  of  public 
honour  in  his  own  selfish  wants  and 
enjoyments.  To  Sweden  also  the 
Norwegians  had  long  nourished  that 
uncontroulable  aversion,  with  which 
small  states  regard  a  more  powerful 
neighbour.  The  successful  resistance 
which  they  had  made  to  the  numerous 
attempts  upon  their  independence,  were 
(like  that  which  Scotland  firmerly  of¬ 
fered  to  England,)  the  proudest  chap¬ 
ters  in  their  history  ;  and  the  duty  of 
following  the  example  of  their  ances¬ 
tors,  and  maintaining  the  honourable 


character  bequeathed  to  them,  was  the 
first  lesson  which  each  Norwegian  im¬ 
pressed  on  his  children.  A  nation  of 
this  character  is  not  to  be  transferred, 
like  a  flock  of  sheep,  from  one  master 
to  another ;  and,  let  Vattel,  Puffen- 
dorf,  and  Grotius,  say  what  they  will, 
concerning  the  right  of  Denmark  to 
cede,  and  of  Sweden  to  receive,  their 
allegiance,  the  unsophisticated  feelings 
of  the  reader  will  suffer  like  our  own, 
when  we  detail  the  history  of  their 
subjugation. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  had, 
as  we  have  already  noticed,  spent  his 
leisure  hours  at  Liege  with  his  Swedes 
while  the  bloody  campaign 
of  Paris  was  fought  and  April  10. 
won.  His  farthest  excur¬ 
sion  towards  the  scene  of  action  had 
been  a  peaceful  visit  to  Nancy,  when 
that  town  was  far  in  the  rear  of  the 
allied  armies ;  but  he  returned  to  his 
head -quarters  without  even  visiting 
those  of  the  allies.  When  all  was 
over,  indeed,  he  met  the  allied-  mo- 
narchs  at  the  French  capital ;  but  it 
is  supposed  that  his  dilatory  conduct 
was  resented,  and  that  his  reception 
proved  a  cold  one.  Accordingly  he 
made  no  long  stay  where  probably  his 
presence  was  not  very  acceptable,  but, 
perceiving  no  chance  of  his  assistance 
being  called  for  in  the  new  order  of 
things  at  Paris,  returned  towards  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  order  to  pos¬ 
sess  himself  of  Norway,  before  any  ob¬ 
stacle  should  occur  to  prevent  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  treaty  by  which  that 
kingdom  was  destined  to  change  mas. 
ters. 

The  Norwegians  had  already  been 
apprized  of  their  fate  hy  a 
proclamation  from  the  King  Feb.  8. 
of  Sweden,  in  which,  using 
the  best  arguments  which  the  case  ad¬ 
mitted  of,  he  acquainted  them  that  by 
the  treaty  of  Kiel  they  were  ceded  to 
the  crown  of  Sweden.  He  promised 
them,  however,  a  compensation  for  the 
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wounds  which  their  feelings  must  un¬ 
dergo,  by  the  boon  of  a  free  constitu¬ 
tion,  founded  on  the  two  grand  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  national  representation,  and 
the  exclusive  right  of  taxing  them¬ 
selves.  War,  he  promised,  should  in¬ 
fest  them  no  more,  and  the  mountains 
between  Sweden  and  Norway  should 
no  longer  form  an  imaginary  line  of 
division  between  two  nations  of  the 
same  race,  and  whom  Nature  had  des¬ 
tined  to  be  members  of  one  state.  The 
Norwegians  received  this  summons  as 
the  Scotch  of  former  times  would  have 
received  that  of  an  English  monarch. 
The  nation  resolved  to  declare  itself 
independent,  and  to  nominate  to  the 
government  of  Norway,  vacant  by  the 
cession  of  the  Kingof  Denmark,  Prince 
Christian  Frederick,  hereditary  crown 
prince  of  that  kingdom,  under  the  title 
of  regent.  The  young  prince,  with 
more  spirit  than  prudence,  accepted  of 
the  invitation,  without  well  weighing 
the  j)ower  of  the  adversaries  with 
whom  he  had  to  contend.  He  passed 
to  Norway,  and  instantly  became  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  preparing  the  means 
of  defence  against  the  expected  inva¬ 
sion  of  Sweden.  The  Norwegian  army 
was  neither  numerous  nor  well  pro¬ 
vided.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
frontier  mountains  can  only  be  pene¬ 
trated  at  particular  passes,  and  that 
with  difficulty.  The  country  is  too 
poor  to  afford  supplies  to  a  numerous 
army  of  invaders,  and  the  peasants, 
well  disposed  to  consider  the  war  as 
national,  were  expected  to  conduct 
themselves  like  those  of  the  Tyrol, 
who,  in  a  country  similar  in  natural 
strength,  often  proved  superior  to  re¬ 
gular  troops.  Assisted  by  a  council 
of  regency,  Christian  prepared  for  his 
new  state  the  constitution  of  a  heredi¬ 
tary  limited  monarchy,  upon  a  liberal 
plan.  It  recognized  the  kingas  wielding 
the  executive  power,  and  as  possessing 
the  privilege  of  making  peace  and  war. 
The  people  were  to  exercise  by  their 


representatives  the  legislative  autho¬ 
rity  and  the  powers  oi  taxation.  Li¬ 
berty  was  secured  to  the  press,  and 
freedom  of  conscience  to  Christians  of 
all  persuasions.  By  thus  assimilating 
their  constitution  to  the  English,  it 
is  possible  that  the  poor  Norwegians 
hoped  to  sooth  the  power  on  which 
they  were  aware  that  their  fate  must 
ultimately  depend  ;  for  Norway  is  a 
barren  country,  and,  even  in  the  most 
favourable  seasons,  never  produces  com 
enough  to  support  her  inhabitants,  so 
that  they  depend  chiefly  upon  importa¬ 
tion  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  The 
wretched  bread  of  their  country,  al¬ 
though  the  meal  be  economically  eked 
out  by  the  bark  of  trees,  saw-dust, 
and  other  materials,  which  may  fill  the 
stomach  though  they  supply  no  nou¬ 
rishment  to  the  system,  cannot,  even 
by  these  miserable  shifts,  be  made  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants ; 
a  naval  blockade,  therefore,  on  the 
part  of  England,  must  prove  a  death¬ 
blow  to  their  project  of  independence. 
Aware  of  this  cause  of  apprehension, 
yet  hoping  that  England  might  sym- 
athize  with  a  spirit  so  much  akin  to 
er  own,  and  espouse  the  cause  of  a  na¬ 
tion  which  was  willing  to  adopt  a  con¬ 
stitution  on  the  same  free  basis,  Mr 
Anker  was  sent  as  an  envoy  to  Britain 
to  secure  the  amity,  or  at  least  the  neu¬ 
trality,  of  thiscountry.  Anxious  at  the 
same  time  to  shew  their  own  amicable 
disposition,  the  regency  sent  forth  a 
proclamation  abolishing  privateering, 
the  species  of  naval  war  in  which  Den¬ 
mark  had  done  so  much  damage  to 
the  English  trade,  and  courting  a  re¬ 
conciliation  on  any  terms,  except  that 
of  being  transferred  to  the  dominion 
of  a  hated  and  hereditary  enemy. 

It  is  probable  that  the  English  mi¬ 
nistry  now  saw  this  article  of  their 
treaty  with  Sweden  in  a  light  different 
from  that  in  which  it  had  appeared 
when  it  was  entered  into.  When  they 
promised  their  assistance,  by  media- 
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tion  or  force,  to  compel  Denmark  to 
ratify  the  cession  of  Norway,  they 
had  not  augured  that  the  devoted  vic¬ 
tim  should  assume  an  interest  in  her 
own  fate,  and  burst  from  the  horns  of 
the  altar  to  which  she  was  led ;  or 
that  their  engagement,  different  from 
its  original  purpose,  should  not  only 
bind  them  to  force  the  surrender,  but 
to  assist  actively  at  the  sacrifice.  Any 
combination  to  deprive  a  country  of 
independence,  which  is  desirous  of  re¬ 
taining  it,  is — we  cannot  repeat  it  too 
often — decidedly  wicked  in  principle, 
and  in  practice  of  the  very  worst  ex¬ 
ample.  But — this  had  been  entered 
into  ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  retreat 
from  the  fulfilment  of  the  engage¬ 
ment,  for  which  the  faith  of  the  coun¬ 
try  stood  pledged  by  solemn  treaty. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Norwegians, 
by  their  envoy,  appealed  to  the  jus¬ 
tice,  to  the  humanity,  almost  to  the 
mercy,  of  the  British  parliament.  The 
men  of  talents  upon  the  opposition 
bench,  with  eloquence  which  would 
have  had  more  weight  had  not  their 
censure  been  too  systematic  on  all 
occasions  to  seem  quite  disinterested, 
pointed  out  the  hardship  and  injustice 
of  the  fate  of  the  Norwegians ;  but 
Britain,  like  theDuke  in  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  was,  in  order  to  preserve 
her  character  of  good  faith,  compelled 
to  make  good  a  contract,  the  nature  of 
which  jarred  severely  upon  her  own 
feelings.  The  blockade  of 
April  29.  the  ports  of  Norway  was 
announced  to  the  public  ; 
and  it  became  obvious  that,  since  the 
power  of  the  British  navy  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  prevent  importation  into  her 
harbours,  the  nation  must  resign  the 
contest.  We  do  not  share  the  scru¬ 
ples  of  the  statesmen  who  regard  this 
particular  measure  as  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  war.  The  intercepting  the 
means  of  subsistence,  whether  destined 
for  the  supply  of  a  hostile  army  or  a 
besieged  fortress,  is  among  the  most 


ordinary  and  obvious  of  warlike  mea¬ 
sures.  But  we  regret  that  this,  or 
any  other,  should  have  been  employed 
on  the  present  occasion. 

The  Norwegian  national  diet  met 
at  Christiana,  and  by  a  great  majority 
acknowledged  the  proposed  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  received  Christian  Frederick 
as  their  sovereign.  But  it  had  hardly 
dissolved  ere  four  envoys,  from  Aus¬ 
tria,  Russia,  England,  and  Prussia, 
arrived  to  announce  the  pleasure  of 
this  powerful  confederacy.  They  re¬ 
quired  of  Christian  again  to  convoke 
the  diet,  and  resign  into  the  hands  of 
the  national  representatives  the  powers 
of  royalty  which  he  had  rashly  ac¬ 
cepted  ;  they  demanded  the  evacuation 
of  the  Swedish  frontier,  and  that  cer¬ 
tain  fortresses  of  importance  should 
be  occupied  by  Swedish  troops ;  and 
on  these  terms  they  promised  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  blockade.  These  condi¬ 
tions,  after  some  capitulation,  were  re¬ 
jected  by  Christian,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  fate  of  Norway  were  to  be  decided 
by  arms.  The  new  king  was  deserted 
by  his  father  the  King  of  Denmark, 
who  was  at  great  pains  to  disavow  the 
proceedings  both  of  Christian  and  of 
the  diet,  and  to  express  his  willingness 
to  abide  by  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
of  Kiel. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  mean 
time,  having  suddenly  recovered  from 
the  lethargy  which  seemed  to  oppress 
him  while  at  Liege,  was  not  only  ve¬ 
hement  in  his  threats,  but  active  in  his 
preparations  and  prompt  in  his  move¬ 
ments.  His  flotilla  had  the 
advantage  in  a  naval  action  July  26. 
near  the  islands  of  Hualorn, 
and  he  shortly  afterwards  entered  Nor¬ 
way  at  the  head  of  a  large  Swedish 
army.  One  of  his  divisions,  under 
General  Gatin,  received  a  check  from 
the  Norwegians ;  but  his  own  progress 
was  uninterrupted  and  successful,  and 
Frederickstadt  surrendered  with  little 
resistance.  After  some  other  partial 
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actions,  all  of  which  were  favourable 
to  the  Swedes,  the  Crown 
Aug,  12.  Prince  forced  the  passage 
of  the  river  Glommen,  and 
made  preparations  for  attacking  Chris* 
tian  at  his  position  of  Moss.  But 
further  resistance  on  the  part  of  Nor¬ 
way  was  now  desperate,  and  the  cause 
of  the  new  king  had  been  already  de* 
serted  by  most  of  the  mercantile  inte* 
rest  and  many  of  the  nobles.  Christian 
yielded  to  his  fate,  and  entered  into  a 
convention  with  the  Crown  Prince,  by 
which  he  virtually  resigned  his  rights 
upon  Norway.  A  diet  was  to  be  sum* 
moned,  and  the  Crown  Prince,  always 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Sweden, 
bound  himself  to  accept  the  constitu¬ 
tion  which  had  been  adopted  at  the 
former  diet  of  Eswold,  with  no  other 
alterations  than  were  necessary  for  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  The  diet 
assembled  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
received  the  resignation  of  Christian 
Frederick,  who  returned  to  Denmark, 
refusing,  and  doubtless  with  a  swell¬ 
ing  heart,  the  offer  of  a  British  frigate. 
The  diet  of  Christiana  next  declared 
the  union  with  Sweden,  and  adopted 
the  king  of  the  latter  country  as  con¬ 
stitutional  monarch  of  Norway.  Thus 
terminated  this  new  incident  in  our 
age  of  revolutions.  It  is  probable  that 
the  high  spirit  displayed  by  the  Nor¬ 
wegians,  as  it  procured  them  the  re¬ 
spect  of  the  victor,  will  continue  to 
secure  the  benefits  of  the  free  constitu¬ 
tion,  which,  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
he  judged  it  prudent  as  well  as  gene¬ 
rous  to  recognize.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted,  that,  when  old  enmities  and 
antipathies  are  forgotten,  the  union  of 
Norway  with  Sweden  will  prove  a  hap¬ 
py  measure,  for  countries  resembling 
each  other  in  manners  and  language, 
and  so  situated  that  Nature  herself 
seems  to  have  intended  them  to  form 
one  state.  This  favourable  prospect, 
however,  arises  from  our  confidence  in 
Providence,  which  so  often  extracts 


good  nut  of  evil ;  and  can  never  sane* 
tion  the  original  violence  to  the  will 
of  a  free  people,  by  which  the  event, 
however  desirable  it  may  prove  in  the 
end,  was  originally  brought  about. 

Denmark,  stripped  of  Norway,  and 
receiving  only  a  nominal  compensa¬ 
tion  on  the  continent,  is  now  reduced 
to  the  lowest  order  of  European  states. 
We  cannot  pity  this  descent,  when  we 
recollect  that  it  proceeded  from  her 
blind  and  ob-^tinate  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  Buonaparte,  even  to  the  very 
last.  She  can  only  be  said  to  have 
shared  the  ruin  of  the  tower  to  which 
she  resorted  as  a  place  of  refuse.  But 
in  regard  to  British  policy,  it  may  be 
well  doubted  whether  we  have  acted 
wisely  in  strengthening  Sweden  at  the 
expcnce  of  her  ancient  and  constant 
rival.  A  northern  confederacy,  and 
our  exclusion  from  the  Sound,  maybe 
much  more  easily  effected  hereafter, 
than  while  the  states  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden  continued  upon  an  equipoise. 

A  political  arrangement,  of  more 
importance  to  Europe,  though  not  of 
mure  interest  in  itself,  than  the  union 
of  Norway  and  Sweden,  was  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
and  the  dismemberment  of  Saxony.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  Napoleon,  in 
his  plenitude  of  power,  and  anxious 
after  the  battle  of  Tilsit  to  secure  for 
a  time  the  alliance  of  Russia,  had  ceded 
to  her  some  districts  of  Poland,  as 
Byalistok  and  Tarnopol,  which  he  had 
wrenched  from  Austria  and  Prussia. 
But  the  great  wound  which  he  dealt  to 
the  latter  kingdom,  was  by  creating  the 
grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  giving  a 
nominal  independence  to  great  part  of 
Poland,  under  the  administration  of  the 
King  of  Saxony.  This  was  probably 
the  commencement  of  a  new  course 
of  experiments  upon  that  unfortunate 
country,  which  for  half  a  century  has 
been  regarded  by  the  statesmen  of  Eu¬ 
rope  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter, 
capable  of  being  moulded  into  any 
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form  that  should  suit  them  for  the 
time.  To  Napoleon,  during  his  power, 
the  advantages  of  Poland  were  inesti. 
jnable.  Her  hopes,  her  fears,  her  re¬ 
sentments,  her  vengeance,  were  all  im¬ 
plements  in  his  hand,  which  he  knew 
well  how  to  use.  He  made  his  grand 
duchy  of  Warsaw  an  object  of  dread 
to  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia,  all  of 
whom  saw  in  it  the  germ  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Poland  as  an  independent 
and  formidable  neighbour,  glowing 
with  recollection  of  the  wrongs  she 
had  sustained,  and  supported  by  an 
ally  whose  power  appeared  next  to 
irresistible.  From  Poland,  Buonaparte 
drew  his  best  and  most  faithful  troops, 
whose  blood  he  disposed  of  as  his  own 
free  property  in  all  quarters  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  in  the  extremity  of  his  dis¬ 
tress,  when  a  fugitive  from  Russia,  it 
was  still  upon  Polish  assistance  that 
he  calculated.  To  raise  that  military 
nation  in  mass,  and  oppose  to  the 
Russian  irregulars  clouds  of  lancers  as 
active  and  indefatigable  as  those  who 
had  harassed  his  own  flight  from  Mos¬ 
cow, — to  put,  as  he  termed  it,  all 
Poland  on  horseback,  would  not  have 
proved  a  task  so  difficult  as  it  may 
seem,  had  not  Napoleon’s  shuffling  and 
tricking  manoeuvres  fully  convinced 
the  nation  that  he  sought  only  his 
own  ends,  and  had  no  serious  purpose 
in  favour  of  their  national  independ¬ 
ence.  With  Buonaparte  fell  the  sys- 
tern  he  had  erected  ;  but  the  import¬ 
ance  and  difficulty  of  settling  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Poland  continued  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  allies,  and  ot  the 
congress  at  Vienna.  To  hope  to  restore 
the  independence  of  Poland  upon  a 
footing  of  strengthsufficient  to  be,  as  in 
former  times,  a  barrier  between  Russia 
and  Germany,  was  like  asking  the  lion 
and  eagle  to  disgorge  the  prey  they 
had  devoured.  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  would  have  considered  it  a 
strange  termination  to  a  successful  war, 


which  should  compel  them  to  surren¬ 
der  the  spoils  they  had  been  possessed 
of  for  so  many  years  subsequent  to  the 
partition.  To  have  maintained  the 
grand  duchy  as  an  independent  state 
in  the  centre  of  three  such  powerful 
neighbours,  wouid  be  but  laying  the 
foundation  for  future  intrigues,  parti¬ 
tions,  and  wars.  It  was  therefore  ob¬ 
vious  that  Poland  was  no  longer  to 
have  even  nominal  independence,  and 
it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
Russia  would  possess  herself  of  the 
largest  share  of  that  which  remained 
unappropriated  at  the  meeting  of  con¬ 
gress  ;  and  it  seemed  probable  that 
Prussia  would  be  unable  to  resume 
that  portion  of  the  dismembered  state 
which  had  been  originally  assigned  to 
her.  All,  or  the  greater  part,  of 
the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  it  was 
plain,  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  Russia. 
The  strides  of  this  powerful  nation 
into  the  centre  of  Europe  may  indeed 
be  regarded  as  fraught  w'ith  future 
danger ;  and  good  policy  required  that 
Prussia,  her  natural  rival,  though  at 
present  her  close  ally,  should  be  so 
strengthened,  as  in  time  of  need  to 
form  a  counterpoise  to  a  power  of 
such  tremendous  inflvience. 

But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  arrange 
the  affairs  of  Prussia  so  as  to  give  her 
the  necessary  extent  of  country  and 
population  to  supply  the  large  armies 
she  is  under  the  necessity  of  keeping 
on  foot,  in  numbers  so  disproportion- 
ed  to  those  of  her  subjects ;  nor  is  it 
less  difficult  to  consolidate  the  domi¬ 
nions  which  she  already  possesses.  Her 
territories,  whose  length,  compared  to 
their  breadth,  is  so  much  extended, 
that  they  were  likened  by  Voltaire 
to  a  pair  of  garters,  are  disposed,  be¬ 
sides,  in  the  most  irregular  manner, 
and  intersected  at  every  point  and  an¬ 
gle  by  the  dominions  of  some  other 
power.  Reaching  from  the  banks  of 
the  Niemen  to  those  of  the  Rhine, 
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Prussia  has  frontier  everywhere,  with¬ 
out  depth  or  extent  of  territory  to 
defend  it ;  thus  resembling  an  army 
which  some  unskilful  general  has  drawn 
up  upon  a  line  so  long  and  so  thin, 
that  It  is  liable  to  be  penetrated  at 
every  point.  She  is  sovereign  besides 
of  a  number  of  detached  and  insulated 
possessions,  which  she  probably  nurses 
the  hope  of  uniting  to  her  state  by 
arrondissements  as  opportunities  shall 
arise.  Thus  Prussia  seems  to  appear 
and  disappear  successively  through  all 
the  north-east  of  Germany,  and  to  be 
always  present,  though  never  in  force. 
The  most  obvious  interest  of  Europe 
was  to  give  this  important  state  depth 
and  consolidation,  by  embodying  the 
grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  with  her  Po¬ 
lish  dominions.  But  the  transcendent 
influence  of  Austria  limited  the  claims 
of  Prussia  to  that  part  of  the  duchy 
which  lay  nearest  to  her  own  domi¬ 
nions,  and  it  was  necessary  to  seek  in¬ 
demnification  elsewhere.  Saxony  pre- 
sentedin  itspresent  condition  the  fairest 
scope  for  confiscation. 

This  state,  once  one  of  the  most 
powerful  in  Germany,  and  which  ex¬ 
erted  a  predominating  influence  in  the 
diets  of  the  empire,  long  ere  the  house 
of  Brandenburgh  had  risen  out  of  ob¬ 
scurity,  held  latterly  a  low  rank  among 
the  German  powers.  This  decadence 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  wars  in  which 
Saxony  had  been  engaged  by  the  two 
electors  who  ventured  to  assume  the 
thorny  crown  of  Poland,  and  saw  their 
national  domains  wasted,  the  first  Au¬ 
gustus  by  Charles  XII.,  and  the  se¬ 
cond  by  Frederick  of  Prussia.  Since 
that  time  her  rulers  have  followed  a 
pacific  policy,  and,  compelled  to  join 
the  Prussians  in  the  war  which  gave 
so  deep  a  blow  to  their  power,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  lost  no  time  after 
their  defeat  at  Jena  to  join  the  party 
of  France,  to  which  he  afterwards 
adhered.  If  he  hoped  to  purchase 


an  exemption,  by  this  early  submis¬ 
sion,  from  the  ordinary  fate  of  Buo¬ 
naparte’s  allies,  it  was  mistaken  po¬ 
licy.  Saxony  did  not  obtain  the  re¬ 
pose  for  which  her  ruler  had  been  in 
such  haste  to  sacrifice  the  national  ho¬ 
nour  by  premature  submission  to  the 
victor.  The  Saxon  troops  were  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  French  army  constantly  from 
the  very  day  after  the  battle  of  Jena, 
and  the  country  was  compelled  to  waste 
its  resources  in  paying  and  supplying 
them.  The  elector  had  for  his  reward 
a  mock  regal  title,  and  was  created  no¬ 
minally,  but  not  in  effectual  sovereign¬ 
ty,  Grand  Duke  of  Warsaw.  Every 
thing  about  Napoleon’s  government 
was  shadowy,  fantastic,  and  delusive, 
excepting  the  sad  reality  of  his  bayo¬ 
nets  and  artillery.  He  rewarded  his 
allies  by  empty  titles,  as  he  gave  his 
people  bulletins  of  French  glory  in¬ 
stead  of  the  sons  whom  he  had  torn 
from  their  arms.  When  the  long  and 
fearful  vision  was  closing,  the  King 
of  Saxony  was  one  of  the  last  to 
awaken,  or  at  least  to  shake  himself 
free  from  its  terrors.  So  far  as  the 
monarch  was  concerned,  therefore,  he 
could  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  forfeiture  of  his  dominions.  He 
had  attached  himself  to  Buonaparte’s 
fortunes,  not  with  the  generosity  of  a 
grateful  ally,  but  as  being  the  party 
whom  he  esteemed  most  likely  to  be 
successful  in  the  struggle  ;  and  he 
had  done  so  after  some  vacillation,  as 
if  to  wait  the  depression  of  the  scale, 
which  gave  the  allied  sovereigns  the 
right  of  upbraiding  him  with  breach 
of  faith.  In  losing  the  whole,  or  any 
part  of  his  dominions,  therefore,  he 
only  incurred  the  natural  penalty  of  his 
conduct.  But  it  was  different  with  the 
Saxons  themselves,  whose  active  assist¬ 
ance,  as  well  as  their  best  wishes,  had 
attended  the  allies  through  the  whole 
struggle,  and  who  therefore  had  done 
nothing  to  merit  either  to  lose  their 
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independence^  or  to  be  despoiled  of 
their  territory.  When  the  Saxon  troops 
left  the  French  banners,  to  array  them¬ 
selves  under  those  of  allied  Europe, 
they  acquired,  by  a  deed  of  no  ordinary 
merit  or  utility,  the  right  of  being 
considered  as  a  free  people.  Their  dis¬ 
like  to  the  Prussian  government  and  na¬ 
tion  had  been  increased  during  the  wars 
of  the  great  Frederick ;  and  tne  propo¬ 
sal  to  melt  down  and  incorporate  their 
territories  with  those  of  his  successor, 
was  galling  to  their  pride  as  an  ancient 
and  independent  state,  and  to  their  pre¬ 
judices  against  their  ancient  enemies. 
On  the  part  of  the  king,  it  was  alleged, 
that  he  had  intended  to  go  over  to  the 
allies,  had  the  rapidity  of  their  motions 
allowed  him  time  to  mature  his  plan  of 
secession  from  Buonaparte.  “  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this,” 
said  Talleyrand,  as  he  enforced  the 
plea  ;  “  it  was  only  the  King  of  Sax¬ 
ony's  misfortune,  that  his  watch  went 
slower  than  that  of  the  allied  sove¬ 
reigns,  and  he  was  too  late  by  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour.”  All  these  circum¬ 
stances  rendered  the  Saxons  much 
averse  to  any  alteration  affecting  their 
ancient  independence. 

When  the  purpose  of  the  allies, 
therefore,  was  made  manifest,  by  Prince 
Repnin,  the  Russian  general,  surren¬ 
dering  to  Prussia  the  administration  of 
Saxony,  which  he  had  hitherto  exer¬ 
cised,  their  feeling  of  the  proposed  in¬ 
justice  and  indignity  assumed  among 
the  Saxon  military  a  tune  of  decided 
violence.  Two  Saxon  regiments  mu¬ 
tinied  at  Liege,  the  head  quarters  of 
Blucher,  and  even  assaulted  the  house 
of  the  Prussian  Field  Marshal,  but 
were  repelled  by  his  guards,  although 
not  without  bloodshed. 

Alarmed  by  these  appearances  of 
discontent,  and  yielding  in  part  to  the 
remonstrances  of  Talleyrand,  who  is 
understood  to  have  been  vehement  in 
support  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  the 
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congress  shewed  an  inclination  to  com¬ 
promise  matters  between  his  claims  and 
the  demands  of  Prussia,  by  assigning 
to  the  latter  power  the  two  provinces 
of  Lusatia  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  and  others  most  convenient  for 
her  frontier,  leaving  to  the  king  his 
title,  and  permission  to  wear  a  crown 
at  Dresden,  almost  within  hearing  of 
the  Prussian  drums.  Like  other  half 
measures,  this  accommodation  between 
justice  and  policy  is  likely  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  neither.  The  same  moral 
objections  lie  to  the  seizure  of  any  part 
of  the  Saxon  dominions,  as  to  the  an¬ 
nihilation  of  its  independence  entirely ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  evil  example  is 
the  same,  though  the  extent  of  the 
aggression  be  diminished  in  degree. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  political  ob¬ 
ject,  which  was  the  excuse  for  the 
measure,  w’ill  be  imperfectly  attained 
by  the  cession  of  one  half  of  Saxony 
only.  Completely  united  with  Prus¬ 
sia,  she  might  in  course  of  time  for¬ 
get  her  independence,  and  become  an 
integral  part  of  that  kingdom.  But 
a  King  of  Saxony  in  Dresden  will 
be  like  an  Emperor  in  the  Isle  of 
Elba, — an  object  of  attachment  and 
affection  to  fix  the  hopes  and  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded 
provinc:es  ;  and  so  long  as  the  name  of 
Saxony  is  preserved  as  an  independent 
state,  so  lung  will  the  inhabitants  of 
Lusatia  consider  themselves  as  Saxons, 
nut  as  Prussians,  and  be  an  incum¬ 
brance,  rather  than  an  advantage,  to 
the  court  of  Berlin.  We  fear  that, 
when  this  arrangement  shall  be  com¬ 
pleted,  the  congress  will  be  found  to 
have  done  too  much  for  moral  justice, 
and  too  little  for  political  prudence. 

In  the  King  of  Britain’s  electo¬ 
ral  dominions,  which  he  recovered,  of 
course,  upon  the  expulsion  of  the 
French,  an  important  change  of  con¬ 
stitution  was  adopted.  As  the  ancient 
system  of  the  German  empire  was  not 
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again  to  be  revived,  and  as  several  of 
the  sovereigns  who  held  the  great  fiefs 
of  the  empire  had  been  gratified  with 
the  royal  dignity,  it  was  not  decorous 
that  the  Kin^  of  Great  Britain  should, 
in  his  capacity  of  a  member  of  the 
German  league,  hold  a  lower  place 
than  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wir- 
temberg.  Count  Munster,  therefore, 
the  Hanoverian  minister  of  state,  an. 
nounced  to  the  congress,  that  the 
Prince  Regent,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  house  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  Lunenburgh,  and  secure  for  it 
its  ancient  and  becoming  rank  among 
the  members  of  the  Germanic  body, 
had  resolved  to  assume  the  title  of 
King  of  Hanover ;  in  which,  of  course, 
the  assembled  plenipotentiaries  acqui¬ 
esced  without  hesitation.  But  a  more 
important  change  than  that  of  sur¬ 
mounting  the  scutcheon  of  Hano¬ 
ver  with  a  royal  crown  for  an  elec¬ 
toral  coronet,  was  the  convocation  of 
the  states  bf  the  king’s  German  pro¬ 
vinces  in  a  general  diet,  assembled  at 
Hanover  by  the  royal  proclamation, 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  an  uni¬ 
form  system  of  taxation  and  finance. 
Thus,  as  it  was  the  proud  fortune  of 
Britain  to  be  the  most  steady,  and 
consistent,  and  nnawed  upholder  of 
the  independence  of  Europe  during 
twenty-five  years  of  usurpation  and 
revolution,  she  had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  that  her  ruler  was  the  first 
who  shewed  to  the  assembled  sove¬ 
reigns  the  manly  and  generous  ex¬ 
ample  of  placing  that  independence 
upon  the  only  sure  foundation,  by  ad¬ 
mitting  his  people  to  a  just  share  of 
the  government  of  his  hereditary  states, 
and  consequently  to  full  enjoyment  of 
the  liberty  for  which  they  had  strag¬ 
gled.  In  the  meeting  of 
Dec.  15.  the  Hanoverian  estates,  the 
Prince  Regent  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  whose  speech  at  opening 
tire  diet  pointed  out  the  duties  of  this 


representative  body.  After  receiving 
an  address  from  the  assembly,  his  royal 
highness  answered  them  in  a  speech 
couched  in  manly,  liberal,  and  consti¬ 
tutional  language.  He  claimed  for 
the  Prince  Regent  the  well-deserved 
praise  of  having  given  the  first  exam¬ 
ple  to  the  potentates  of  Germany,  by 
calling  together  a  representative  body 
of  his  states ;  and  he  gave  to  the 
Hanoverian  people  the  applause  well 
won,  by  the  zealous  loyalty  which 
survived  and  defied  so  long  a  course 
of  foreign  tyranny  and  oppression. 
The  conclusion  must  be  quoted  at 
length  ; — 

“  Assembled  deputies  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  whole  country  has  its  eyes 
on  you.  From  you  it  looks  for  deli¬ 
berations  on  the  new  measures  which 
the  Prince  Regent  has  to  take  in  con¬ 
cert  with  you. 

“  You  will  weigh  the  relations  of 
all  classes,  and  maintain  them  in  just 
equilibrium,  having  in  view  the  good 
of  the  whole,  which  is  founded  bn  the 
good  of  the  single  parts.  Never  for¬ 
get  that  the  Regent  feels  himself  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  his  subjects. 
If  the  difficult  times  require  great  sa¬ 
crifices  in  the  increase  of  the  revenues, 
consider  that  the  sovereign  demands 
nothing  for  himself, — that  we  ask  only 
what  the  country  requires. 

“If  some  privileges  must  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  form  a  better  internal  order, 
remember  that  the  Prince  Regent  gives 
up  rights  which  others  consider  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  royal  dignity,  by 
assembling  you  here — to  be  to  him, 
here,  what  the  parliament  is  in  the 
sister  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  the 
high  council  of  the  nation.” 

Hitherto  none  of  the  German  sove¬ 
reigns,  excepting  the  Duke  of  Nassau, 
have  ventured  to  follow  the  noble  and 
disinterested  example  set  to  them  in 
Hanover,  by  establishing  a  national 
repre.sentation  ;  but  we  may  prophesy 
that  they  will  not  long  neglect  it  with- 
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out  serious  inconvenience.  There  is 
a  spirit  abroad  in  the  world  that 
will  not  and  cannot  be  repressed  ;  nor 
did  the  whole  population  of  Germany 
lise  to  expel  foreign  usurpation,  in 
order  to  resume  with  patience  the  de¬ 
grading  and  galling  yoke  imposed  on 
them  by  their  own  princes.  'I'he  mad¬ 
man  who  neglects  to  supply  his  house 
with  a  chimney  must  be  suffocated 
with  smoke,  or  consumed  with  fire  ; 
and  what  that  necessary  accommoda- 
tion  is  to  domestic  comfort,  a  national 
representation  is  to  the  social  system. 
It  affords  at  once  means  of  evapora¬ 
tion  and  escape  for  noxious  fumes,  and 
affords  genial  comfort  and  w’armth  to 
the  system  by  judiciously  encouraging, 
and  at  the  same  time  regulating,  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  love  of  right, 
which  despotism  will  in  our  day  find  it 
difficult  to  smother. 

The  fate  of  Belgium  was  next  to  be 
determined.  Upon  the  evacuatior  of 
that  country  by  the  French,  the  provi¬ 
sional  government  of  what  was  once 
called  the  Austrian  Netherlands  had 
been  assumed  by  General  St  Vincent  ; 
but  it  was  generally  understood  that 
the  emperor  had  no  inclination  to  re¬ 
sume  the  property  of  those  distant  pro¬ 
vinces,  whicii  cost  more  in  a  single  year 
of  war  than  their  revenues  could  re¬ 
pay  in  ten  years  of  peace,  and  which 
had  been  now’  long  severed  from  his 
dominions.  It  was  speedily  agreed 
among  the  plenipotentiaries  at  the  con- 
gress,  that  the  natural  union  between 
Bclgiu’n  and  Holland  should  be  re¬ 
newed,  and  that  the  whole  Nether¬ 
lands  should  be  placed  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  house  of  O.ange.  This 
purpose,  wloch  had  been  long  antici¬ 
pated,  was  formally  communicated  to 
the  inlnbitaiitaof  the  ten  catho’ic  pro¬ 
vinces  by  a  proclamation  of  Saron  St 
Vincent,  dated  upon  the  31st  July. 
He  surrendered  ‘he  government  of 
Belgium  to  the  Sovereign  Prince  of 
the  United  Netherlands  with  these  re¬ 


markable  expressions  concerning  their 
future  destiny : — 

“  The  peace  which  has  given  repose 
to  Europe  is  going  to  confirm  the 
happiness  of  the  people  of  Belgium 
and  Holland.  Already  connected  by 
the  natural  bonds  of  a  common  de¬ 
scent,  of  common  industry  and  virtues, 
you  w  ill  find  the  pledge  of  your  dura¬ 
ble  prosperity  in  the  strict  conformity 
of  your  administration. 

“  Belgium,  under  the  government 
of  the  serene  house  of  Orange,  under 
a  system  the  most  f ivourable  to  its 
commerce,  and  with  the  pn-servation 
of  its  religion  and  manners,  will  soon 
be  restored  to  its  ancent  lustre  ;  your 
fine  cities,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Ostend, 
Antwerp,  &c.  ;  the  monuments  of 
your  national  industry,  winch  lan¬ 
guished  ill  the  late  unhappy  tries,  will 
again  rival  in  industry  .>nd  prosperity 
with  the  first  commercial  nations, 

“  People  of  Bele'um,  the  general 
interest  of  Europe  destiiirs  you  .m  en¬ 
viable  fate  ;  an  uidisBolible  iiiiiou  shall 
ensure  its  duration  under  tin  most  ve¬ 
nerable  guarantee  that  human  power 
can  give.”  ^ 

In  a  proclamation  bv  the 
Princeof  Orange, heamioun-  Atig.  I.' 
cedthat  hewastohold  thago- 
vernmtnt  provisk.nallv,  until  the  new 
destination  of  these  beautiful  pfovinctS, 
and  their  consolidation  with  the  sister 
states  of  Holland, liho'ild  ne  recognizf'd 
bv  the  court  ol  Vienna  ;  and  d  . dared 
his  purpose  to  honour  and  protect  re¬ 
ligion,  to  give  to  nobility  the  splen¬ 
dour  due  to  its  merits,  and  to  entourage 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  all  branch¬ 
es  of  industry.  “  These,”  said  the 
prince,  “  will  be  my  most  delightful 
duties,  the  objects  of  my  iiicessant 
care.  Happy  if,  in  multiplying  my 
claims  to  your  esteem,  I  sh.ill  succeed 
ill  preyarirg  and  facilitating  the  union 
which  is  to  fi*  your  destiny,  and  which' 
will  perin'l  my  love  to  mak  •  no  dif¬ 
ference  betw'cen  you  and  that  people 
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whom  Nature  herself  seems  to  have 
destined  to  form  with  Belgium  one 
powerful  and  prosperous  state.’* 

It  appeared,  from  subsequent  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  the  fates  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  were  to  be  intrusted  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain,  as  being  not  only  chiefly 
interested  in  maintaining  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  new  kingdom, 
but  believed  at  that  time  to  be  about 
to  connect  her  own  royal  family  with 
that  of  Orange  by  a  most  close  and 
intimate  tie.  English  troops  were  sent 
into  Flanders  in  great  numbers,  and 
formed  garrisons  in  most  of  the  towns 
towards  the  French  frontier,  where 
they  were  advantageously  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  their  good  discipline  and  orderly 
conduct.  The  new  sovereign  of  the 
Netherlands  made,  at  the  same  time, 
the  greatest  exertions  to  recruit  and 
organize  his  national  forces,  a  precau¬ 
tion,  of  which  the  awful  events  of  the 
next  spring  shewed  the  prudence  and 
necessity.  Thus  enlarged  and  secu¬ 
red,  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
became  well  worthy  of  good  govern¬ 
ment,  and,  if  necessary,  of  valiant  de¬ 
fence  ;  for  few  countries  of  the  same 
size  are  equally  populous  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  extent,  or  wealthy  and 
fertile  in  proportion  to  thtir  popula¬ 
tion.  The  Scheldt  was  opened  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  and  Antwerp  declared 
a  freeport,but  furcommercial  purposes 
only.  The  course  of  the  Rhine  being, 
therefore,  now  free,  it  may  be  expected 
that  its  ports  will  soon  become  the  em¬ 
porium  of  continental  importation,  and 
that  the  cities  of  Flanders  will  resume 
the  wealthy  and  splendid  appearance 
which  they  had  before  the  reign  of 
Philip  II.  Difference  of  religion  is 
the  only  essential  obstacle  to  the  uni¬ 
on  between  Flanders  ai  d  Holland  be¬ 
coming  close  and  Intimate  ;  nor  is  it  in 
these  days  that  we  expect  any  perma¬ 
nent  ground  of  division  to  arise  on  this 
topic.  This  union  will  probably  be 


found  one  of  the  wisest  mea¬ 
sures  which  has  received  the  Nov,  7. 
sanction  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna.  On  his  return  to  Holland  in 
the  beginning  of  winter,  the  Prince 
Sovereign  opened  the  session  of  the 
States  General.  Their  attention  seems 
chiefly  to  have  been  turned  on  matters 
of  finance,  and  the  secretary, 

M.  Falck,  had  the  satisfac-  Dec.  8. 
tion  of  making  a  very  favour¬ 
able  report  upon  the  economical  re¬ 
duction  of  the  public  expenditure,  and 
the  thriving  state  of  the  public  reve¬ 
nue. 

The  nineteen  Sovereign  Cantons, 
which  form  the  confederation  of  Swit- 
zerltmd,  had  availed  themselves  of  this 
great  crisis,  to  make  such  alterations 
in  their  constitution  as  were  adapted 
to  the  liberal  ideas  of  the  age.  The 
principle  on  which  they  proceeded,  was 
to  introduce  a  proportional  equality 
into  the  representation,  the  levies,  and 
the  taxation  of  the  cantons  in  general, 
to  abate  or  to  abolish  particular  taxes, 
and  to  give  the  vassal  districts,  hither¬ 
to  called  subjects,  of  the  respective 
cantons,  the  same  rights  with  the  pro¬ 
vinces  they  were  attached  to. 

This  new  federal  compact  was  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  beginning  of  July,  by 
the  diet  of  Switzerland.  But  it  w'as 
keenly  opposed  by  the  canton  of 
Berne,  who,  by  her  eaily  acquisitions 
through  conquest,  was  possessed  of 
more  subjects  than  any  of  the  other 
cantons,  and  had,  besides,  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  assume  among  them  a  sort 
of  precedence,  the  root  of  which  was 
struck  at  by  this  new  doctrine  of  equa¬ 
lizing  the  rights  of  all  members  of  the 
confederation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Pays  de  Vaud  and  Argovia,  which 
Berne  numbered  among  her  subjects, 
were  eage  r  to  assert  the  rights  and  the 
independence  which  the  new  compact 
held  out  to  them,  and  to  free  them¬ 
selves  by  force  of  arms,  if  necessary, 
from  the  state  of  vassalage  in  which 
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Berne  seemed  determbed  to  retain 
them.  The  allies  were  now  called  on 
to  interfere,  to  prevent  a  civil  war  be¬ 
ing  lighted  up  in  a  territory 
Aug.  8.  closely  adjoining  to  France, 
and  where  it  seemed  likely 
she  would  have  formed  some  pretext 
to  interfere.  A  note  was  addressed 
to  the  diet  by  the  ministers  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  Russia,  and  England,  which  inti¬ 
mated  plainly,  that  if  the  Diet  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  found  themselves  incompetent 
to  arrange  and  enforce  a  new  consti¬ 
tution,  the  interference  of  the  congress 
would  become  a  matter  of  inevitable 
necessity. 

Admonished  by  this  significant  in¬ 
timation,  the  diet  wisely  hastened  to 
settle  their  own  affairs  in  their  own 
way.  They  executed  a  re- 
iSep^.  8.  vised  federal  compact,  by 
which  they  guaranteed  to 
each  canton  its  peculiar  constitution, 
and  settled  a  contingent  of  troops  to 
be  levied,  which,  taken  at  a  computa¬ 
tion  of  two  men  for  every  hundred, 
amounts  to  about  30,000  soldiers. 
They  appointed  a  revenue  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  use  of  the  confederacy,  to  be  le¬ 
vied  by  duties  on  foreign  goods.  It 
was  declared,  that  no  separate  alli¬ 
ances,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  general 
league,  were  to  to  formed  among  the 
cantons  ;  but,  in  case  of  internal  com¬ 
motion,  or  foreign  invasion,  each 
should  receive  assistance  from  the 
others.  All  differences  betwixt  the 
cantons  were  to  be  settled  by  the  diet. 
This  body,  composed  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  from  each  canton,  was  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  federated  republic  in  its  inter¬ 
course  with  foreign  nations,  possessing 
the  power  of  peace  and  war,  and,  in 
general,  exercising  the  executive  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  union.  Lastly,  a  full 
equality  of  rights  was  recognized  among 
the  cantons  of  Switzerland  and  their 
inhabitants,  and  the  name  and  incapa¬ 
cities  of  the  subject  districts  were  abo¬ 
lished  for  ever.  The  diet  received  the 


congratulations  of  the  allied  powers, 
on  having  perfected  this  good  work  by 
their  own  hands,  and  thus  guaranteed, 
it  was  adopted  by  all  the  cantons,  and 
now  forms  the  constitution  of  Swit¬ 
zerland, — a  constitution  plain  indeed 
in  its  construction,  but  the  better  suit¬ 
ed  for  the  simplicity  of  the  mountain¬ 
eers,  for  whom  it  is  intended.  The 
Helvetic  League  received,  about  the 
same  time,  an  increase  of  strength,  by 
the  accession  of  Geneva. 

This  little  republic,  of  which  the 
name  is  dear  to  fetters  and  to  religion, 
had  long  subsisted  as  a  free  state,  rather 
by  the  respect  due  to  its  renown  and 
to  its  history,  than  from  having  the 
power  to  resist  aggression,  until  it  fell 
under  the  all-grasping  ambition  of 
France.  It  was  now,  when  delivered 
from  that  yoke,  wisely  assigned  to  the 
protection  of  the  Helvetic  confedera¬ 
tion,  not  as  a  subject  state,  but  as  an 
equal  ally  of  the  League.  A  new 
constitution  was  adopted,  recognizing 
the  protestant  faith  as  the  predominant 
religion,  but  assigning  a  church  for 
the  exercise  of  the  Roman  catholic 
worship,— acknowledging  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  but  requiring  each  author 
to  sign  his  work, — and  vesting  the 
legislative  power  in  a  representative 
body,  and  the  executive  in  a  council 
of  state,  chosen  from  among  these  re¬ 
presentatives.  When  the  internal  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  state  was  completed, 
Geneva,  whose  territories  had  been 
augmented  by  Neufchatel  and  the  Va¬ 
lais,  assigned  to  her  by  the 
allies,  offered  herself  as  a  Sept.  19. 
member  of  the  Helvetic 
confederation,  and  was  joyfully  recei¬ 
ved  by  the  diet  into  every  privilege  of 
an  united  canton. 

It  may  be  briefly  remarked,  that  in 
these  instances  of  Hanover,  Holland, 
Flanders,  and  Switzerland,  the  allied 
powers  acted  wisely  in  not  attempting 
to  do  more  under  their  own  name  and 
authority,  than  to  indicate  the  course 
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which  the  nations  in  question  would 
do  wisely  to  pursue,  leaving  them  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  own  lights 
and  their  own  n*ason  in  foilowuig  out 
the  measures  recommended.  No  co;.sti- 
tution,  impiisid  by  foreign  powers, 
can  ever  be  so  well  adapted  to  the  co- 
vernment  of  a  state',  as  that  wnich  is 
arranged  by  the)se  acq’iaintcd  with  the 
wants,  the  temper,  the  prejudices  of 
them  who  are  to  live  under  it.  But 
were  it  posa’ble  to  construct  at  Vien¬ 
na,  C'  llin,  or  London,  as  good,  or  a 
better  plan  of  government,  it  would  be 
deprived  of  »ln  greater  part  of  its  me¬ 
rit,  when  considered  as  a  constitution 
not  adopted  by  a  free  people  in  their 
ow'n  free  choice,  but  forced  on  them 


by  strangers  whom  they  had  no  pow’er 
to  resist.  The  great  allied  powers,  at 
so  critical  a  period,  were  as  well  enti¬ 
tled  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
less  powerful  states  for  preventing  ci¬ 
vil  war,  as  a  proprietor  might  be  to 
enter  forcibly  the  cottage  of  a  poor 
neighbour,  in  order  to  extinguish  a 
conflagration  which  threatened  to  ex¬ 
tend  Itself  to  his  own  house.  But  it 
follows  from  this  admission,  that  all  be¬ 
yond  measures  demanded  by  necessity 
and  general  safety,  can  only  be  term¬ 
ed  a  wanton  interference  with  the  af- 
fams  of  others,  and  however  well  in¬ 
tended,  is  almost  certain  to  be  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  most  inauspicious  results. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Military  Events  of  the  Year  in  Italy. — Battle  of  Roverbcllo.-^Advance  of 
Murat  against  Beauharnois. — Convention  tvilli  the  Austrians. — 2'he  Eng¬ 
lish  make  an  Attempt  on  Leghorn. — Disembark  an  Army.,  and  take  Genoa 
after  a  Battle. — Lord  IVilUam  Benlinck's  Proclamation. — Genoa  united 
with  Savoy.— Reinstatement  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  in  his  Continental  Do- 
minions. — Acquisitions  <f  Austria. —  The  Pope  returns  to  Rome. — His  Mea¬ 
sures. — Re-establishment  of  the  Jesuits. — Sicily. — Affairs  of  Spain. — State 
of  Parties  in  Spain. — Fanaticism  of  the  Royalists. — Errors  if  the  Libe- 
ralists. — Character  of  the  King,  and  expectations  formed  upon  it. — Return 
of  Ferdinand  — Discord  betwixt  the  King  and  Cortes. — Ferdinand  dissolves 
them  by  Proclamation. — Takes  possession  of  Madrid,  and  imprisons  several 
Members  of  the  Cortes. — Restores  the  Inquisition  and  other  Abuses. — Dis¬ 
contents  among  the  People. — Enterprizcqf  Mina. — Reflections  on  Ferdinand's 
Conduct — and  on  the  Intercourse  betwixt  Britain  and  Spain. — Spanish  Colo¬ 
nies. — The  Flotilla  f  the  Royalists  defeated,  and  Monte  Video  taken.— Pa¬ 
cification  of  Chili. — Venezuela  conquered  by  the  Royalists. 


Italy  had,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  last,  and  first  years  of  the  present 
century,  been  the  usual  stage  of  con¬ 
test  in  the  wars  between  Austria  and 
France.  But  since  the  treaty  of  Aus- 
tcrlitz,  this  fine  region  had  been  under 
the  exclusive  dominion  of  Buonaparte, 
and  had  furnished  him  with  some  of 
his  best  soldiers.  In  the  disastrous 
campaign  of  Moscow,  no  troops  were 
more  distinguished  than  the  fourth 
corps  d'armce,  commanded  by  Eugene 
Beauharnois,  the  Prince  Viceroy,  as 
he  was  called,  of  Italy.  They  con¬ 
sisted  of  upwards  of  50,000  men,  al¬ 
most  all  Italians,  scarce  the  twentieth 
part  of  which  recrossed  the  Russian 
Irontier.  Of  a  guard  of  honour,  com¬ 
posed  of  some  of  the  first  families 
in  Italy,  and  amounting  to  nearly 
live  hundred  men,  only  eight  esca¬ 
ped  the  rigours  of  that  dreadful  re¬ 
treat.  Italy  had  her  share  also  in  the 
losses  of  the  German  campaign  of 
1813.  Yet,  at  the  commencement  of 
th  e  subsequent  year,  Eugene  had  been 


able  to  collect  and  equip  a  formidable 
army,  with  which,  but  for  the  defec¬ 
tion  of  Murat,  he  might  not  only  have 
defended  the  north  of  Italy  against 
the  threatened  descent  of  the  Austri¬ 
ans,  but  even  operated  a  diversion  upon 
their  frontier  in  favour  of  Napoleon. 

Secure,  however,  of  Murat’s  co-ope¬ 
ration,  by  the  treaty  which  we  have 
already  quoted.  General  Bellegarde 
crossed  the  Adige  with  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  Austrians,  while  Murat,  advan¬ 
cing  w’ith  his  Neapolitan  army,  oc¬ 
cupied  Rome,  Ancona,  and  Flo¬ 
rence,  and  expelled  the  feeble  bodies 
of  French  troops  which  garrisoned 
those  cities.  Beauharnois,  thus  me¬ 
naced  on  all  sides,  advanced,  neverthe¬ 
less,  against  the  Austrian  general,  who, 
having  taken  possession  of  Verona, 
was  now  about  to  cross  the  Mincio. 
Eugene  attempted  to  anticipate  him 
in  this  movement,  and,  debouching 
from  the  Mincio  with  the 
elite  of  his  army,  marched  Jan.  8, 
to'  surprise  the  Austrians 
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near  Villa-franca.  They  were  already 
in  motion,  and,  by  a  singular  coiiici> 
dence,  at  a  moment  that  tlie  Ercnch 
were  deploying  from  their  tete  dii  pont, 
the  Austrians  effected  their  passage 
to  Borghetto.  A  sharp  hut  ind'ci- 
eive  action  took  place  on  the  plains  of 
Roverbella,  and  the  loss  of  both  ar 
mies  was  considerable.  'I'lie  Frencli 
claimed  the  victory,  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  Austrians  maintained  their  ground  ; 
and  although  the  former  professed  to 
have  recovered  the  line  of  the  Mincio, 
we  soon  after  find  Bellegardc  in  un¬ 
disturbed  possession  of  both  banks  of 
the  river.  Besides  the  action  of  Ro- 
vcrbella,  several  bloody  skirmishestook 
place  between  the  contending  armies. 
The  Neapolitans  began  to  appear  on  the 
field.  A  skirmish  took  place  betwixt 
Murat’s  troops  andthc  French -Italians 
of  Beauharnois  near  Reggio,  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  latter,  and  shortly  af¬ 
terwards,  in  a  succession  of  actions,  the 
Neapolitans  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Taro,  and  advanced  upon  Placentia. 
But  these  conflicts  were  of  little  con¬ 
sequence,  and  only  served  to  swell  the 
general  sum  of  slaughter,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  any  material  effect  on  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Europe.  It  is  enough  to  say, 
that  Beauharnois,  driven  back  upon 
the  line  of  the  Adige,  was  in  a  very 
critical  position  w'hen  he  received  news 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  this  general,  that,  although  personal¬ 
ly  more  deeply  affected  by  the  down¬ 
fall  of  Buonaparte  than  almost  any  one 
else,  he  did  not,  like  other  French  of¬ 
ficers  in  a  similar  situation,  attempt  to 
gratify  his  spleen  by  an  useless  conti¬ 
nuation  of  hostilities.  By  a  military 
convention,  entered  into  between  him 
and  General  Bellegarde,  the  French 
troops  under  the  command  of  Eugene 
Beauharnois  were  to  be  sent  back  to 
the  kingdom  of  France,  and  the  for¬ 
tresses  of  Osopt;,  Pa!ma-nova,  Venice, 
and  Legnago,  were  to  be  delivered  up 
to  the  Austrians.  The  Italian  troops 


of  Beauharnois  changed  masters,  like 
their  country,  and  w’ere  withdrawn  to 
supply  the  Austrian  garrisons  in  Ger- 
n  any.  This  convention  closed  hosti¬ 
lities  in  Italy. 

The  English  forces  had  not  been  in¬ 
active  in  aiding  the  emancipation  of 
Italy.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to 
surprise  Eeghorn  so  early  as 
themiddleoi  December,  ISIS, ZJt’C.  13. 
by  a  body  of  the  Italian  levy, 
as  it  was  called,  and  of  English  ma¬ 
rines,  disembarked  from  on  board  the 
Edinburgh  ship  of  war.  They  obtain¬ 
ed  possession  of  the  suburbs,  and  re¬ 
pelled  with  loss  a  sally  of  the  garrison. 
But  the  fortifications  being  found  too 
strong  for  a  coup-de-main,  the  troops 
were  re-embarked.  Leghorn  fell  into 
possession  of  Murat  on  his  advance  to 
the  north  of  Italy,  and  soon  afterwards 
an  English  fleet  landed  in  that  city  an 
army  of  eight  thousand  men,  com¬ 
manded  by  Lord  William  Bentinck. 
Learning  that  Genoa  was  occupied  by 
a  garrison  of  only  two  thousand  men, 
the  English  general  formed  the  plan  of 
possessing  himself  of  that  important 
city,  with  its  harbour  and 
fortresses.  Having  occupied  April  6. 
Spezzia  as  a  point  of  re¬ 
treat,  if  necessary,  he  moved  rapidly  for¬ 
ward,  although  he  had  learned  that,  in 
the  interim,  the  garrison  of  Genoa  was 
augmented  to  five  or  six  thousand  men. 
Lord  William  Bentinck  manoeuvred 
with  such  success  that  he  drove  all 
their  advanced  posts  before  him  out 
of  the  strong  country  around  Sestri, 
Mount- Fascia,  and  Nervi,  and  pushed 
the  enemy  under  the  walls  of  Genoa, 
where  they  took  up  a  for¬ 
midable  position.  With  a  April  17. 
motley  army,  composed  of 
Greeks,  Calabrians,  Italian  insurgents, 
and  Croats,  mingled  with  English, 
Lord  William  Bentinck  succeeded  in 
carrying  the  strong  forts  of  Richlieu 
and  Tecla,  which  covered  the  enemy’s 
left  wing,  while  General  Montresor’s 
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division,  after  hard  fighting,  in  an  in> 
tersectcd  and  difficult  country,  sur* 
mounted  the  resistance  of  their  right, 
and  drove  them  into  Genoa  in  confu¬ 
sion.  The  French  commandant  shew¬ 
ed  less  obstinacy,  and  more  sympathy 
far  the  inhabitants  of  Genoa,  than 
mi^ht  have  been  anticipated ;  and  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  still  more  anxious 
to  save  the  city  from  the  horrors  of  a 
bombardment,  entered  into  a  capitula¬ 
tion,  by  which  the  French  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  evacuate  the  town.  This  im¬ 
portant  acquisition  was  made  with  very 
inconsiderable  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
British. 

The  final  destiny  of  Genoa  seems 
not  to  have  been  determined  when  the 
English  general  took  possession  of  the 
city.  In  a  proclamation  by  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  he  held  out  to  the 
Genoese  a  prospect  of  the  restoration 
of  their  former  independent  govern¬ 
ment,  with  its  ancient  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges.  Accordingly,  it  was  for  some 
time  governed  by  a  provisional  admini¬ 
stration  upon  theseprinciples.  We  have 
no  doubt  his  Lordship  thought,  that 
in  doing  so  he  spoke  the  intentions  of 
his  government.  Indeed,  in  a  dispatch 
from  Lord  Castlereagh  to  Colonel 
Dalrymple,  he  expresses  his  regret  that 
the  separate  existence  of  Genoa  could 
not  be  preserved,  while  he  informs  him 
of  the  resolution  of  the  allies,  that  Ge¬ 
noa  should  make  part  of  the  dominions 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  as  the  best 
way  of  providing  for  the  tranquillity 
of  that  city.  This  change  of  intention 
has  been  urged  as  a  breach  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  England  ;  but  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  promise  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  being  gratuitous, 
and  altogether  unmerited  by  any  exer¬ 
tion  which  the  Genoese  had  made,  ei¬ 
ther  to  free  themselves  or  to  assist  the 
British,  cannot  in  any  sense  be  strain¬ 
ed  beyond  an  annunciation  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  general  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  purpose  of  the  allies  towards  Ge¬ 
noa.  He  was  not  empowered,  uor  did 


he  pretend,  to  bind  these  powers  to 
such  a  line  of  conduct,  nor  were  the 
Genoese  called  upon  to  do  any  thing 
in  consequence  of  this  flattering  pros¬ 
pect,  in  order,  by  a  fulfilment  of  the 
contract  on  their  part,  to  tie  down  the 
British  nation  to  a  guarantee  of  their 
independence.  Genoa  was  simply  oc¬ 
cupied  as  a  military  station  after  an 
action,  in  which  her  citizens  were  pass¬ 
ive,  and  by  a  convention  to  which  they 
were  no  party.  Whatever  their  dis¬ 
appointment  might  be,  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  can¬ 
not  be  wrested  farther  than  as  ex¬ 
tending  a  hope  w'hich  circumstances 
did  not  admit  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
question,  therefore,  concerning  the  fu¬ 
ture  destination  of  Genoa  remains  open 
to  be  determined  on  its  own  merits. 

The  restoration  of  an  independence 
which  she  is  now  unable  to  maintain, 
would  have  been  a  gift  now  of  little 
consequence  to  this  once  famous  re¬ 
public.  Genoa's  age  of  commerce  and 
splendour  had  long  passed  away,— her 
golden  book,  once  so  famous,  had  been 
reduced  to  ashes  by  the  handof  foreign¬ 
ers, — her  merchants  were  no  longer 
among  the  mighty  of  the  earth,— and  to 
give  her  independence  without  power  to 
maintain  it,  was  laying  her  at  the  mercy 
of  the  first  belligerent  power  who  chose 
to  violate  lier  neutrality.  While  we 
reprobate  and  deplore  the  destroying, 
or  dismembering  such  states,  as,  from 
their  size  and  strength,  are  capable  of 
making  integral  parts  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  Europe,  we  would  deprecate, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  restoration  of 
the  numerous  petty  sovereignties,  both 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  which,  under 
the  semblance  of  independence,  must 
always  be  the  passive  tools  of  their  near¬ 
est  or  most  powerful  neighbour.  It 
were  another  question,  whether  the 
Congress  ought  to  bereave,  even  of 
that  semblance  of  freedom,  any  state, 
however  small,  whom  they  shall  find 
vested  with  it.  But  in  the  case  of  Ge¬ 
noa,  Venice,  and  other  ancient  govern- 
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ments  of  Italy,  the  overwhelming  tideof 
revolution  has  long  since  merged  them 
with  other  states ;  and,  after  so  many 
changes,  they  retain  as  little  sense  of 
their  original  independence,  as  their  an* 
cient  com,  after  many  years  currency, 
presents  marks  of  the  emblems  of  sove¬ 
reignty  with  which  it  was  impressed 
during  their  splendour.  The  other 
powers  of  Europe,  therefore,  are  in  no 
shape  obliged  to  restore  to  such  states 
a  nominal,  or,  at  best,  a  precarious  in¬ 
dependence,  when  it  is  evident  that 
theit  consolidation  with  some  more 
powerful  neighbour  may  contribute  to 
mutual  defence  and  mutual  happiness. 
We,  therefore,  approve  of  the  policy 
which  has  eventu^ly  adjudged  Genoa 
to  Savoy,  as  it  united  Geneva  with 
Switzerland.  It  furnishes  the  King 
of  Sardinia  with  a  noble  harbour,  ex¬ 
tends  his  dominions  to  the  sea,  and 
closes  on  all  hands  the  road  by  which 
the  French  may  again  propose  to  in¬ 
vade  Italy,  of  which,  by  force,  or  in¬ 
fluence,  they  would  have  always  be¬ 
come  masters  had  Genoa  retained  a 
separate  sovereignty.  The  Austrian 
troops,  shortly  after  the  capture  of 
Genoa,  and  the  general  pacification, 
evacuated  Turin,  and  the  other  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  kingdom  of  Savoy,  so 
that  his  re-establishment  in  his  ancient 
kingdom  must  be  considered  as  com¬ 
pleted. 

But  if  Austria  resigned  the  pro¬ 
vinces  adjacent  to  the  Alps,  it  was 
with  the  view  of  reserving  to  herself  a 
rich  indemnification  in  another  quar¬ 
ter.  A  proclamation  of  Field- Marshal 
Bellegarde  announced  to  the  Italians, 
that  Lombardy,  Mantua,  Brescia,  Ber¬ 
gamo,  and  Cremona,  were  definitively 
united  to  the  Austrian  empire.  Par¬ 
ma,  Guastalla,  Placentia,  nominally 
governed  at  present  by  the  Arch¬ 
duchess  Maria  Louisa,  must  be  reck¬ 
oned  possessions  of  Austria,  and  Flo¬ 
rence  is  nearly  in  the  same  situation^ 
This  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  ac¬ 
quisitions  of  Austria.  She  has  reco¬ 


vered  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  and 
Voralberg,  with  their  high-spirited, 
warlike,  and  invaluable  population. 
She  has  regained  Venice,  Carniola,  all 
the  sacrifices  which  had  been  rent  from 
her  in  Carinthia,  and  Istria,  and  the 
whole  tract  of  Dalmatia,  with  the 
Adriatic  islands.  She  is  mistress  of 
the  sea-coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Po  to  that  of  the  Cat- 
taro,  a  tract  inestimable  for  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  a  word, 
her  power  is  immense,  and  would  be 
formidable  to  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
were  it  not  qualified  by  the  slowness, 
hesitation,  and,  to  speak  truly,  by 
the  unambitious  moderation  which  has 
hitherto  characterized  her  councils. 
United  with  Prussia,  with  whom  she 
has  no  longer  jarring  interests,  Au¬ 
stria  must  be  regarded  as  the  natu¬ 
ral  counterpoise  to  the  more  enterpri- 
zing  power  of  Russia,  and  we  cannot, 
therefore  censure  the  policy  which  has 
augmented  her  power  and  revenues. 
We  trust,  however,  that,  taking  warn¬ 
ing  by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  a  more 
mild  and  beneficent  spirit  will  mark  her 
Italian  government  in  future,  and  that 
the  cities  of  these  annexed  states  will 
not  be  considered  as  mere  garrison- 
towns,  or  subjected  to  commandants 
who  know  no  law  but  that  of  arms. 
The  humiliation  of  being  the  subjects 
of  strangers,  whom  they  account  infe¬ 
rior  to  them  both  in  talents  and  taste, 
is  sufficiently  galling  to  the  Italians, 
even  if  that  pow’er  should  not  be  exer¬ 
cised  capriciously,  or  with  rigour.  The 
noith  of  Italy  is  by  far  too  good  a 
country  to  sutfer  under  such  harsh  and 
iron  government,  and  if  its  rulers  re¬ 
fuse  to  do  justice  to  the  inhabitants, 
they  will  one  day  do  justice  to  them¬ 
selves. 

Murat,  aware  of  these  discontents, 
and  not  feeling  sufficiently  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  his  own  situation,  appears 
early  to  have  entertained  hope  of  one 
day  uniting  the  various  states  of  Italy 
into  one  kingdom.  This  is  evident  from 
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the  singular  tone  of  his  proclamations 
as  he  marched  to  the  north- 
Jan.  17.  ward.  In  one  of  them  he 
announced,  that  he  had  sur¬ 
rendered  three  islands  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  and  his  whole  fleet,  but  that 
he  was  to  receive  an  ample  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  that  he  was  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  south  of  Italy  as  far  as  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po.  The  phrase 
was  studiously  obscure,  but  the  most 
obvious  sense  implied,  that  he  was  to 
take  possession  of  them  in  sovereign¬ 
ty.  Such  were  his  expectations  in 
consequence  of  the  aid  which  he  ren¬ 
dered  to  Austria.  They  were  as 
vain  as  those  of  .^sop’s  crane,  who, 
demanding  a  reward  for  having  pull¬ 
ed  a  bone  out  of  the  fox’s  throat,  was 
answered  by'  the  patient,  she  might  be 
thankful  he  had  not  bit  her  head  off. 
The  allies,  in  like  manner,  seem  to 
have  thought  the  suffering  Murat  to 
remain  sovereign  of  Naples,  was  a 
sufficient  reward  for  his  exertions,  nor 
does  it  appear  that  they  ever  encou¬ 
raged  him  to  expect  much  more.  He 
was,  therefore,  compelled  to  disgorge 
his  easy  conquests,  and  Rome,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  was  soon  delivered  up  to  the 
pope. 

No  part  of  Buonaparte’s  violence 
had  more  injured  his  cause  through 
the  catholic  countries  of  Europe,  than 
his  wanton  and  injurious  treatment  of 
Pius,  an  aged  and  venerable  priest, 
the  sovereign  pontiff  of  the  rdigion 
which  he  himself  for  the  present  pro¬ 
fessed.  The  steadiness  with  which 
the  pope  sustained  both  insult  and 
imprisonment  had  raised  him  high  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe.  The  provision¬ 
al  government  of  France,  almost  im¬ 
mediately  upon  their  ap- 
April  2.  pointment,  took  the  merit 
of  decreeing  the  liberation 
of  his  holiness,  and  appointed  him  to 
be  conveyed  with  due  honours  to  his 
own  territory.  When  the  pontiff 
reached  the  outposts  of  Murat’s  army, 


he  was  received  with  great  reverence, 
and  escorted  to  Rome,  where  his  en¬ 
try  was  the  signal  lor  general  rejoicing. 

While  we  do  just  honour  to  the 
firmness  with  which  the  pontiff  sup¬ 
ported  adversity,  and  risked  the  utter¬ 
most  of  Buonaparte’s  wrath,  rather 
than  comply  with  demands  which  he 
regarded  as  unjust  and  sacrilegious, 
we  regret  that  his  conduct,  since  his 
restoration,  dues  not  appear  to  have 
been  marked  by  a  sense  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  Europe,  or  the  lights 
which  general  education  have  afford¬ 
ed  to  its  inhabitants.  The  reverse  of 
wrong  is  not  always  right,  and  though 
we  can  pardon  the  attachment  of  an 
old  man  and  a  priest  to  forms  and  ob¬ 
servances  rendered  yet  more  dear  by 
their  contrast  with  the  disregard  paid 
to  religion  by  the  atheists  of  France, 
we  deeply  regret  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  church  of  Rome  had  not, 
at  this  period,  been  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  of  bolder  and  more  liberal  spirit, 
who  might  have  ventured  to  get  rid 
of  a  part,  at  least,  of  her  superstitious 
formalities,  and  bring  her  rites  and 
doctrines  more  near  to  a  level  with 
these  enlightened  times.  The  pope’s 
first  ordinances,  however,  were  of  an 
unexceptionable  and  moderate  tenden¬ 
cy  ;  for,  wnile  he  took  measures  for 
reclaiming  the  allegiance  of  those  Ita¬ 
lians  who  had  submitted  to  Buona¬ 
parte,  and  resuming  the  domains  of 
the  papal  see,  which  had  been  aliena¬ 
ted  during  the  French  usurpation,  he 
qualified  those  necessary  and  just  mea¬ 
sures,  by  prohibiting  all  enquiry  in¬ 
to  the  conduct  of  individuals  during 
these  troublesome  times,  when  assail¬ 
ed  by  temptations  arising  out  of  cir- 
cumstances  so  uncommon  as  those 
which  have  lately  convubed  Europe. 
But  when  the  pope  began  to  re-esta- 
blirh  every  usage  and  rite,  however 
ridiculous  and  trivial,  which  had  the 
sanction  of  antiquity,  wise  men  jud¬ 
ged  him  more  likely  to  hurt  than  to 
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eerve  the  catholic  religion,  by  uniting 
its  doctrines  with  the  observances  of 
dark  ages,  absurd  and  contemptible 
to  all  but  mere  barbarians.  This  was 
only  ludicrous.  But  the  attempt  to 
revive  the  monastic  orders,  against 
the  sense  and  feeling  of  all  Chris* 
tendom,  had  a  more  menacing  ten* 
dency. 

A  bull,  for  the  re  esta* 
^ttg.  7.  blishment  of  the  Jesuits, 
was  formally  promulgated 
at  Rome,  authorizing  them  to  resume 
the  rule  of  that  memorable  and  rati* 
onal  person.  Saint  Ignatius  of  Loyo* 
la,  and  taking  it  upon  the  pope’s 
conscience,  that  he  would  deem  him* 
self  guilty  of  a  great  crime  towards 
God,  if  he  had  delayed  the  restora* 
tion  of  that  sanctified  and  self-deny¬ 
ing  order.  The  actual  apparition  of 
any  of  the  sable  phantoms  with  which 
nurseries  were  in  our  childhood  threat* 
cned,  could  scarce  have  more  surpri* 
sed  the  European  public,  than  the  re¬ 
surrection  of  an  order,  which  all  the 
catholic  powers  in  Europe,  sanctioned 
by  the  bull  of  Clement  XIV.,  one  of 
the  most  able  pontiffs  who  ever  wore 
the  Roman  mitre,  had  abolished  forty 
years  before,  as  the  most  artful  and 
dangerous  combination  that  priest¬ 
craft  had  ever  formed  to  extend  its 
influence  over  the  social  system,  un¬ 
der  the  hypocritical  mask  of  reli¬ 
gion.  Another  edict  an* 
Aug,  15.  nounced  the  holy  father’s 
intention  to  restore  the 
other  monastic  institutions,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  their  original  splendour ; 
and,  as  a  commencement,  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  invited  to  assemble  them¬ 
selves  at  Rome,  where  all  vacant  con¬ 
vents  should  be  prepared  for  their 
reception.  Amidst  these  symptoms 
of  weakness  and  bigotry  on  the  part 
of  the  pope,  it  is  some  comfort  to 
know,  that  not  even  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain,  who  alone  can  be 
suspected  of  such  weakness,  have  now 


the  means  of  essentially  aiding  his  ho¬ 
liness  in  his  desperate  attempt  to  re¬ 
new,  in  the  nineteenth,  the  absurdities 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 
The  will  of  the  Roman  see  to  restore 
these  communities,  and  to  settle  them 
once  more  as  a  burthen  on  the  indus¬ 
trious  laity,  cannot  be  doubted  But 
the  charm  has  been  broken,  and  in 
our  time  the  most  devoted  vassals  of 
Catholicism  have  neither  the  inclina¬ 
tion  or  the  means  to  re-establish  this 
ruined  fabric.  Denunciations  of  free¬ 
masons,  and  other  secret  societies,  seem 
to  intimate  that  there  is  some  hidden 
discontent  among  the  subjects  of  the 
church,  which  the  pope  is  afraid  may 
be  drawn  to  a  head  by  means  of  these 
assemblages. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Murat  seems  to 
have  tho^ht  that  the  false  steps  of 
the  pontiff  were  likely  in  their  result 
to  favour  his  own  private  views,  by 
diminishing  the  general  respect  paid 
to  the  Roman  see.  He  maintained 
garrisons  in  the  marches  of  Ancona, 
treated  with  little  ceremony  the  re¬ 
fractory  priests  and  agents  of  the 
pope,  augmented  his  army,  and  plain¬ 
ly  indicated  his  purpose  of  aggrandi¬ 
zing  himself  at  the  expence  of  the  pa¬ 
pal  see,  at  least  as  far  as  his  treaty 
with  Austria  could  be  supposed  to 
authorize,  and  probably  as  much  fur¬ 
ther  as  he  could  find  opportunity. 
The  end  of  the  year  left  him  in  active 
preparation  for  the  field,  but  the  de¬ 
tails  of  his  policy  and  projects  belong 
to  our  next  volume  of  annals. 

In  Sicily  little  of  consequence  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  occurred.  In  our  zeal 
for  affording  the  Sicilians  the  benefit 
of  a  representative  government,  we 
had  forgotten  the  previous  enquiry, 
how  far  they  were  fitted  for  it.  The 
parliament,  convoked  under  British 
auspices,  and  by  the  express  inter¬ 
ference  of  Britain,  made  the  first 
use  of  their  privileges  to  exclaim 
against  English  influence.  They 
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might  have  said,  and  truly,  like  Ca< 
liban  to  Prospero, 

«  You  taught  me  language,  and  mjr  profit 
on’t 

Is — I  know  how  to  curse - *’ 

They  adopted,  indeed,  the  English 
loan  as  a  part  of  the  national  debt, 
but  not  without  a  severe  censure  on 
the  minister  who  had  contracted  it. 
Great  internal  discord  prevailed,  of 
which  wc  are  unable  as  yet  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  cause.  By  one  article  in  the 
Palermo  Gazette,  (20th  November,) 
little  to  have  been  expected  from  the 
parliament  of  Sicily,  tney  seem  to  me¬ 
ditate  a  resumption  of  the  church- 
lands,  a  measure  of  too  general  and 
sweeping  a  nature  to  permit  the  hope 
of  its  being  realized.  “  The  great 
quantity  of  territorial  property,"  says 
the  article  in  question,  “  possessed  by 
the  ecclesiastical  corporations,  is  the 
cause  why  in  Sicily  the  number  of 
landholders  is  very  inconsiderable, 
which  is  extremely  injurious  to  agri¬ 
culture.  The  parliament  is  employ¬ 
ed  in  applying  a  remedy  to  this  evil. 
On  the  7th,  a  plan  of  law  was  propo¬ 
sed  in  the  Chamber  of  Commons, 
enacting  a  perpetual  alienation  of  all 
landed  property,  whether  dominal  or 
feudal,  held  by  churches,  pious  found¬ 
ations,  orders  of  knighthood,  episco¬ 
pal  sees,  and  universities,  under  condi¬ 
tion  of  an  annual  payment  being  made 
to  the  present  titulars,  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  their  existing  emolu¬ 
ments." 

The  sentiments  of  the  Sicilian  go¬ 
vernment  respecting  Murat  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  ascertained  by  a  prohibition  to 
any  Neapolitan  vessel  to  enter  their 
harbours.  This  inimical  conduct,  on 
the  part  of  a  court  so  intimately  allied 
to  those  of  France  and  Spain,  joined 
to  his  own  precarious  condition,  ought 
to  have  made  Murat  peculiarly  cauti¬ 
ous  in  giving  offence  to  the  powers 
which  had  guaranteed  to  him  the  so¬ 


vereignty  of  Naples.  But  he  was 
warned  in  vain,  as  appeared  from  the 
events  of  the  next  year. 

Spain,  whose  gallant  resistance  to 
the  encroachments  of  Buonaparte,  has 
so  often  furnished  our  history  with  its 
most  brilliant  chapters,  was  this  year 
doomed  to  afford  us  a  different  and 
more  deplorable  subject.  Were  we 
not  deeply  and  reverentially  convin¬ 
ced  that  Providence,  in  its  own  good 
time  and  manner,  wdl  bring  forth 
fruit  from  the  seed  which  has  been 
sown  ;  were  we  not  assured  that  the 
blood  of  so  many  thousand  patri¬ 
ots,  as  have  bled  in  the  peninsular 
battles,  will  not  ultimately  be  found 
to  have  been  shed  in  vain,  we  should 
turn  with  disgust  from  the  recital  of 
blighted  hopes  and  disappointed  exer¬ 
tions,  which  it  is  now  our  duty  to  re* 
cord,  and  believe  with  the  cold-blood¬ 
ed  philosophers  of  our  day,  that  the 
victory  of  Baylen  afforded  only  bar¬ 
ren  laurels,  and  that  the  self-devotion 
of  Zaragoza  amounted  but  to  Quix¬ 
otic  extravagance.  But  deeply  con¬ 
vinced  as  we  are,  that  as  yet  “  the  end 
is  not”  we  proceed  to  detail  those 
u  nex  pected  and  deplorable  events  which 
for  a  time  have  disappointed  the  hopes 
of  every  lover  of  rational  liberty. 

The  Spanish  cortes,  who,  always 
with  dignified  firmness,  and  sometimes 
with  considerable  ability,  had  sustain¬ 
ed  the  burthen  of  government  during 
the  peninsular  war,  were  divided  into 
two  parties,  both  indeed  hostile  to 
France,  and  so  far  favourable  to  na¬ 
tional  independence,  but  unfortunate¬ 
ly  differing  with  each  other  upon  the 
use  which  should  be  made  of  the  finalex* 
pulsion  of  the  foreign  invader.  These 
were  the  Liberates,  who  resolved  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  favourable  op¬ 
portunity,  to  ingraft  upon  the  monar¬ 
chical  constitution  of  Spain  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  freedom,  of  wliich,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  they  had  studied  rather  the 
tlieory  than  the  practical  advantages ; 
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tional  improvements  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance.  The  Inquisition,  so  long 
the  infamy  of  Spain,  iiad  been  abo¬ 
lished,  together  with  the  use  of  tor¬ 
ture,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  ancient 
feudal  rights  ;  and  all  those  boons,  in¬ 
estimable  to  people  who  could  com¬ 
prehend  their  value,  were  to  be  ascri¬ 
bed  to  the  exertions  and  eloquence  of 
the  party  called  Liberales,  who  had 
alternately  reasoned,  guided,  or  urged 
their  less  enlightened  coadjutors  into 
measures  so  favourable  to  the  regene¬ 
ration  of  Spain.  It  might  well  have 
been  hoped,  that  if  their  efforts  in  be¬ 
half  of  liberty  should  have  proved  ul¬ 
timately  unavailing,  they  might  at 
least  have  been  forgiven  for  making 
them.  And  this  was  the  less  to  be 
doubted,  when  the  character  and  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  restored  monarch  were 
taken  into  consideration. 

No  king  ever  owed  so  much  to  his 
subjects  as  Ferdinand  of  Spain.  They 
had  maintained  his  cause  and  ths  inde¬ 
pendence  of  his  crown,  long  after  he 
had,  in  his  simplicity,  abandoned  both, 
by  throwing  himself  into  the  power  of 
Buonaparte.  To  re-establish  the  throne 
from  which  the  monarch  had  fled,  to 
steer  the  vessel  from  among  the  break¬ 
ers  after  the  pilot  had  deserted  the 
helm,  was  the  work  of  the  Spaniards 
I  themselves ;  and  surely,  did  they  not 
1  otherwise  possess  a  natural  and  inhe- 
1  rent  right  to  the  privileges  of  free 
a  men,  their  own  disinterested  and  de- 
1  voted  exertions  gave  them  a  title  to 
^  claim  an  amelioration  of  the  govern- 
I  ment,  which  their  exertions  bad  sup- 
i  ported  and  restored.  The  feelings  of 
I  the  cortes  towards  Ferdinand  were  well 
I  expressed  in  their  ministerial  paper,  the 
Conciso,atthe  period  v/hen  F«.rdinand’s 
return  was  expected  to  have  taken 
place,  in  virtue  of  hit  treaty  with 
Buonaparte.  “  There  is  not  a  good 
Spaniard  wiio  does  not  dc  iirc  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  unfortunate  Ferdinand  ; 
but  he  wishes  it  for  the  good  of  his 


country,  and  not  to  expose  it  to  great¬ 
er  evils  than  those  it  has  already  suf¬ 
fered.  Ferdinand  must  return  in  the 
way  in  which  Spaniards  wish  it,  and 
not  as  Buonaparte  means  it.  He  must 
come  to  make  us  happy,  and  ff'ot  to 
be  the  cause  (though  the  innocent 
one)  of  new  esuamities.  Happy  will 
be  the  day  on  which  Ferdinand,  re¬ 
stored  to  his  loyal  subjects,  may  be 
thus  addressed  :  ‘  Here  is  your  throne, 
preserved  by  the  loyalty  of  your  sub¬ 
jects  ;  here  is  your  crown,  ransomed 
by  the  blood  of  Spaniards ;  here  is 
your  sceptre,  which  Spanish  constancy 
replaces  in  your  hands  ;  here  is  your 
royal  robe,  tinged  with  the  blood  of 
thousands  of  victims  who  have  fallen 
that  you  might  preserve  it :  read  our 
history,  inform  yourself  of  all  that 
Spaniards  have  done  for  you,  never 
forget  that  to  the  Spanish  people  yon 
owe  every  thing !  Never  forget  that 
you  are  come  to  be  the  chief  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  the  monarch  of  subjects  who 
have  abolished  the  vestiges  of  despot¬ 
ism  :  It  is  the  law  whicn  orders — the 
king  is  the  executive  magistrate.’  But 
that  such  a  day  of  jubilee  may  arrive. 
King  Ferdinand  must  return  absolute¬ 
ly  free  ;  neither  influenced  by  the  ty¬ 
rant  of  France,  nor  by  Spaniards  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  state  of  Spain,  or  who 
view  our  institutions  with  repug¬ 
nance.” 

It  is  certain,  that  in  the  new  Spa¬ 
nish  constitution,  there  was  much  that 
savoured  of  the  metaphysical  school 
of  politicians,  to  which  the  framers 
belonged,  and  some  things  particularly 
inapplicable  to  the  situation  of  Spain. 
But  there  was  also  much  that  was  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  few  doubted  that  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  in  the  first  burst  of  his  grati¬ 
tude,  would  have  confirmed  to  a  ge¬ 
nerous  people  the  privileges  which  they 
so  well  deserved  to  share,  and  wliicli 
they  had  won  at  the  expence  of  such 
sacrifices.  Ilis  personal  character  fa- 
voured  these  hopes,  for  he  had  shown 
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himself  tractable,  unenterprizing,  and 
disposed  to  submit  to  circumstances — 
such  a  monarch,  in  short,  as  would 
prefer  the  pomp  and  pleasures  of  roy¬ 
alty  to  an  active  exertion  of  its  autho¬ 
rity,  and  be  disposed  to  slumber  upon 
the  throne  as  he  found  it,  rather  than 
to  disturb  himself  by  efforts  to  raise 
it  higher.  But  unfortunately  weak 
princes  are  not  apt  (  unless  by  dint  of 
intimidation)  to  favour  the  liberties  of 
their  subjects.  It  requires  strength 
of  mind,  and  liberality  of  thought,  to 
discover  that  the  king  of  a  free  people 
isin  reality  more  powerful  than  a  tyrant, 
and  that  the  head  of  a  government, 
like  that  of  Britain,  strong  through 
the  very  strength  which  his  people 
have  acquired  by  freedom,  holds  a 
much  higher  office  as  the  monarch  o 
so  many  millions  of  freemen,  rich  in 
arts  and  powerful  in  arms,  than  if  he 
reigned  a  solitary  despot  in  the  towers 
of  Windsor.  It  generally  happens 
also,  that  kings  of  an  easy  and  indo- 
lent  disposition  are  addicted  to  favour¬ 
itism,  and  wholly  guided  by  some 
worthless  minion,  who  is  interested  in 
urging  them  to  the  extension  of  the 
royal  authority,  because  the  effective 
exercise  of  its  power  devolves  upon 
himself.  Such  an  adviser  had  the  in¬ 
famous  Godoy  proved  to  Carlos  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  there  were  more 
than  one  eager  to  sooth  the  car  of  the 
youthful  king,  by  the  pleasing  doctrine 
that  the  people  of  Spain,  born  only  to 
to  be  hissubjecls,  had  dune  no  more  than 
their  duty  in  defence  of  his  throne, 
and  were  no  better  entitled  to  politi¬ 
cal  rights  in  reward  for  their  exertions, 
than  servants  who  have  repelled  from 
their  master’s  house  a  band  of  robbers 
become  thereby  entitled  to  a  share  of 
his  property.  Another  feeling  may 
have  influenced  Ferdinand  in  that  aver¬ 
sion  towards  the  curtes,  which  his  con¬ 
duct  early  displayed.  Weak  minds, 
like  his,  are  little  capable  of  forgiving 
those  whose  conduct  forms  an  unfa- 
7 


vourable  contrast  with  their  own,  and 
the  prince  who  had  surrendered  him 
self  at  Bayonne  could  not  be  greatly 
flattered  by  recollecting,  that  while 
he  hunted  and  fished  in  contented  cap¬ 
tivity  at  Valen9ay,  the  independence 
of  Spain  had  been  maintained  by  the 
cortes.  All  these  things  tended  to 
alienate  the  mind  of  Ferdinand  from 
those  who,  during  his  imprisonment, 
had  administered  the  affairs  of  his 
kingdom. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was 
a  strong  and  overpowering  party  in 
the  kingdom  unfavourable  to  the  al- 
terations  proposed  by  the  new  consti¬ 
tution,  and  that  not  only  among  the 
nobles  and  churchmen,  whose  rights 
were  particularly  affected  by  the  new 
order  of  things,  but  also  among  the 
lower  orders,  who,  obstinately  attach¬ 
ed  to  ancient  usages,  and  bigotted  to 
the  catholic  religion,  were  shocked 
and  alarmed  by  political  innovations 
which  seemed  directed  against  both. 
It  was  in  the  middle  classes  alone,  and 
especially  among  those  whom  educa¬ 
tion  had  led  to  read  and  think  on  po¬ 
litical  subjects,  that  the  new  order  of 
things  found  favourers.  Thus,  al¬ 
though  the  knowledge  of  the  country 
might  be  with  them,  they  numbered 
among  their  opponents  both  its  wealth 
and  its  population.  In  the  concus¬ 
sion  which  seemed  inevitable,  the  cortes 
reckoned  much  upon  the  support  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  gue¬ 
rilla  leaders,  particularly  upon  Mina 
and  Porlier,  who,  while  defending  the 
rights  of  the  monarchy,  had  also  avow¬ 
ed  themselves  protectors  of  those  of 
the  people. 

On  the  24ih  March  there  was  read 
in  the  curtes  a  letter  from  Ferdinand, 
announcing  his  return  to  his  domi¬ 
nions  by  the  way  of  Catalonia.  A 
circumstance  occurred  during  the  read¬ 
ing  which  formed  a  curious  contrast 
with  the  declaration  of  Reyna,  already 
noticed,  and  served  to  shew  how  little 
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rudence  and  modaration  some  mem- 
ers  of  the  cortes  mixed  with  their 
zeal  for  liberty.  Ferdinand,  in  his 
letter,  had  termed  the  people  of  Spain 
Vasallos,  that  is  subjects,  the  usual  de> 
nomination  expressive  of  the  connec¬ 
tion  betwixt  the  sovereign  and  the 
people  through  all  Europe.  With 
delicacy  as  absurd  as  it  was  ill-timed, 
a  member  exclaimed,  “  We  are  not 
subjects!”  and  Senor  Arispe,  by  an 
explanation  which  threw  yet  more  sus¬ 
picion  on  the  sentiments  of  the  cortes, 
as  coming  from  the  mouth  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  member,  agreed  with  the  ob- 
jecter,  that  the  Spanish  people  were 
subje^s  to  the  law  alone.  While  he  ex¬ 
culpated  the  use  of  a  word  ”  peculiar 
to  the  ancient  despotism,”  as  arising 
from  Ferdinand’s  lung  imprisonment, 
and  ignorance  of  the  new  political 
phraseology  of  Spain.  This  circum¬ 
stance  did  not  fall  unnoticed  to  the 
ground,  but  was  much  founded  upon 
by  those  who  represented  the  ultimate 
views  of  the  cortes  as  unfavourable  to 
the  monarchical  establishment.  With 
the  same  rashness  they  pro- 
yfpril  17.  ceeded  to  limit  and  nx  the 
endowments  of  the  royal 
household  ;  thus  assuming  the  sole  ex¬ 
ercise  of  that  prerogative  which  was 
most  likely  to  be  warmly  contested 
by  the  monarch,  ere  they  had  been 
able  to  settle  their  own  authority  on 
such  a  permanent  basis  as  might  in¬ 
duce  him  to  recognize  them  as  a  legi¬ 
timate  branch  of  the  constitution. 

Ferdinand  in  the  meanwhile,  avoid¬ 
ing  Madrid,  and  maintaining  an  alarm¬ 
ing  silence  on  the  subject  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  which  he  had  been  required 
to  accept,  had  fixed  his  abode  at  Va¬ 
lencia,  where  he  strengthened  himself 
by  drawing  around  him  the  prelates 
and  nobles  attached  to  the  royalist 
party.  The  ranks  of  the  cortes  were 
daily  thinned  by  those  members  who 
deserted  their  hall  to  join  the  king  at 
Valencia  ;  but  those  who  remained 
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continued  unanimous  in  their  resolu¬ 
tion,  to  receive  and  submit  to  Ferdi¬ 
nand  in  no  other  capacity  than  as  the 
constitutional  King  of  Spain.  They 
reiterated  their  invitations  to  the  king 
to  come  to  Madrid,  assume  the  reins 
of  government,  and  restore  by  his  au¬ 
thority  and  wise  measures  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  Spain  and  the  peace  of  her 
colonies.  But  to  these  messages  no 
answer  was  returned.  The  cortes  even 
made  some  shew  of  military  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  General  Lacy,  distinguished 
in  the  Catalonian  war,  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  their  forces  But  their 
party  became  every  hour  weaker,  while 
the  grandees  and  dignified  clergy  of 
Spain  threw  their  whole  weight  and 
influence  into  the  scale  of  the  monarch. 
At  length  Ferdinand  judged  himself 
strong  enough  to  adopt  decided  mea¬ 
sures  against  the  body  by  which  his 
authority  had  been  so  lung  administer¬ 
ed.  A  proclamation,  or  rather  a  ma¬ 
nifesto,  dated  from  Valen¬ 
cia,  briefly  retraced  the  his-  May  4. 
tory  of  the  peninsular  war, 
and  stated  the  cortes  to  be  an  illegal 
body,  assembled  in  a  manner  unknown 
to  the  ancient  laws  and  usages  of 
Spain-  It  charged  them  with  having 
formed  a  scheme  of  a  constitution 
which  was  utterly  subversive  of  the 
regal  authority,  and  which  a  minority 
even  of  the  cortes  themselves  had  by 
threats,  shouts,  and  revolutionary  mea¬ 
sures  of  intimidation,  compelled  the 
rest  to  sanction.  This  proclamation 
further  upbraided  them  with  having 
adopted  the  revolutionary  principles 
of  modern  France,  and  attempted  to 
establish,  not  a  limited  monarchy,  but 
a  democracy,  having  at  its  head  a  ma¬ 
gistrate,  whom,  to  conciliate  the  peo¬ 
ple,  they  permitted  to  retain  the  name, 
though  without  the  authority  of  a 
king.  It  was  then  faintly  admitted 
that  some  abuses  had  crept  into  the 
Spanish  government,  which  might  re¬ 
quire  regulation  and  correction  ;  and 
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the  king  proinised  he  would  in  due 
time  convoke  the  cortes  in  a  legiti* 
mate  form,  and  act  in  concert  with 
them  for  these  purposes.  But  con¬ 
cerning  the  labours  of  the  present  as¬ 
sembly,  I  declare,”  continued  the 
manifesto,  that  my  royal  intention 
is,  not  only  not  to  swear  nor  accede  to 
the  said  constitution,  nor  to  any  de¬ 
cree  of  the  general  and  extraordinary 
cortes,  and  of  the  ordinary  at  present 
sitting,  those,  to  wit,  which  derogate 
from  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
my  sovereignty,  established  by  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  under  which 
the  nation  had  lived  in  times  past,  but 
to  pronounce  that  constitution  and 
such  decrees  null  and  of  no  effect, 
now,  or  at  any  other  time,  as  if  such 
acts  had  never  passed,  and  that  they 
are  entirely  abrogated,  and  without 
any  obligation  on  my  people  and  sub¬ 
jects,  of  whatever  class  and  condition, 
to  fulfil  or  observe  them.”  The  pro¬ 
clamation  concluded  by  declaring  that 
the  cortes  should  cease  their  sittings  ; 
that  their  place  of  meeting  should  be 
shut  up,  their  books  and  papers  placed 
in  the  town-hall  of  Madrid  ;  and,  final¬ 
ly,  that  those  opposing  this  royal  de¬ 
cree  should  be  held  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  punished  with  death. 

If  there  was  some  truth  in  this  pro¬ 
clamation,  in  so  far  as  it  imputes  to 
the  cortes  a  rash  and  eager  desire  to 
legislate  and  to  innovate,  it  is  not  such 
as  to  qualify  its  gross  falsehood  in 
other  particulars,  and  the  deep  and 
disgraceful  ingratitude  which  it  dis¬ 
plays  ill  all.  If  the  cortes  were  irre¬ 
gularly  elected  and  convoked,  the  king 
ought  to  have  remembered  that  his 
own  conduct,  in  trucklingtp  theusurp- 
er  of  France,  had  placed  the  better 
part  of  the  kingdom  in  possession  of 
foreign  enemies,  which  impeded  the 
regularity  of  elections ;  nor  can  we 
ftifle  our  indignation  at  observing  that 
this  king,  for  whom  §pain  resigned 
all,  cannot,  while  he  dwells  upon  and 


exaggerates  the  errors  of  his  tempo¬ 
rary  rulers,  afford  one  grain  of  candid 
praise  to  their  unparalleled  exertions, 
or  one  word  of  sympathy  with  their 
unparalleled  sufferings.  Yet  this  pro¬ 
duction  was  received  by  the  people  of 
Spain  not  merely  with  passive  obedi¬ 
ence,  but  with  enthusiasm.  Madrid 
immediately  declared  for 
the  king.  “  Long  live  March  10. 
Ferdinand,  and  perish  the 
constitution  !”  was  the  unanimous  cry 
of  the  populace.  The  cortes,  percei¬ 
ving  that  the  voice  of  the  nation  decla¬ 
red  itself  against  them  and  their  pause, 
submitted  to  their  fate  without  even 
an  effort  at  resistance.  The  principal 
members  were  arrested,  particularly 
those  who  had  aspired  to  distinguish 
themselves  as  literary  characters,  and 
the  jails  were  filled  with  those  who 
had  contributed  so  much  to  the  liber¬ 
ty,  or  rather,  we  must  now  say,  to  the 
independence  of  their  country.  Ferdi¬ 
nand  entered  his  capital 
as  if  in  triumph,  after  March  14. 
this  victory  over  the  men 
who  had  so  actively  supported  hit 
sinking  monarchy.  He  named  an  ad¬ 
ministration,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
his  ancient  preceptor,  the  Duke  de 
San  Carlos.  The  royal  vengeance  was 
then  directed  against  the  regency,  by 
whom  the  national  resources  had  been 
administered  in  his  cause,  always  with 
good  faith  and  sincere  loyalty,  if  not 
with  uniform  success  or  energy.  The 
venerable  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  whose 
very  name  had  been  so  long  the  incen¬ 
tive  of  Spanish  patriotism,  was  banish¬ 
ed  to  Rome,  Agar  to  Carthagena,  and 
Ciscar  to  a  Catalonian  fortress.  Ar- 
guelles,  the  most  eloquent  among  the 
Liberales,  was  condemned  to  serve  as  a 
common  soldier ;  and  many  other  sen¬ 
tences  served  to  prove  that  the  pro¬ 
verbial  ingratitude  of  democracies  may 
be  paralleled  by  that  of  a  weak  prince, 
who  thirsts  for  absolute  power. 

All  the  new  measures  of  the  Spa- 
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nish  government  kept  pace  with  those 
which  we  have  detailed.  The  hberty 
of  the  press  was  annihilated,  and,  with 
a  happy  correspondence,  the  Inquisi* 
tion  was  re-established  in  its  detest¬ 
able  tyranny  over  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  mankind.  To  eradicate  the  taints 
of  heresy  left  by  the  presence  of  their 
protestant  allies,  was  alleged  as  one 
especial  reason  for  restoring  this  tri¬ 
bunal.  All  that  had  been  attempt¬ 
ed  as  a  reform  of  old  abuses  was 
indiscriminately  undone,  and  the  for¬ 
mer  state  of  things  restored  in  all  its 
absurdity.  Even  the  council  of  Mes- 
ta,  by  the  orders  of  which  the  roy¬ 
al  flocks  of  Spain  traverse  the  king¬ 
dom  from  one  end  to  the  other,  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  all  proprietors  and 
farmers  whose  possessions  lie  in  their 
way— even  this  tyrannic  system  was 
revived  in  its  plenitude  of  impolicy  and 
injustice.  In  short,  after  so  many  and 
such  violent  convulsions  as  Spain  had 
undergone,  and  which  in  most  other 
kingdoms  would  have  been  necessarily 
followed  by  political  changes  of  one 
sort  or  other,  the  kingdom  seemed 
destined  to  relapse  into  the  same  dege¬ 
nerate,  despicable,  and  enfeebled  state 
from  which  it  had  so  suddenly  start¬ 
ed  at  the  call  of  patriotism. 

Yet  the  apathy  of  this  extraordinary 
people,  though  general,  was  not  uni¬ 
versal.  In  Cadiz,  so  long  the  last 
asylum  of  the  cortes,  the  spirit  of  free¬ 
dom  and  of  resistance  continued  to 
survive.  Some  popular  commotions 
took  place,  and  the  captain  general, 
Don  Juan  de  Villaviciosa,  appears  to 
have  had  difHculty  in  restoring  tran¬ 
quillity.  The  university  of  Salamanca, 
with  a  spirit  worthy  of  its  reputation, 
called  upon  Ferdinand  to  remember  his 
promise  of  convoking  the  cortes,  and 
regulating,  in  concurrence  with  that 
body,  the  public  taxes  and  the  Inws 
which  should  determine  the  rights  of 
the  subjects.  The  guerillas  also,  part¬ 


ly  from  political  motives,  and  partly 
from  the  predatory  and  military  habits 
acquired  during  the  war,  continued  in 
arms  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  royal  forces  were  directed 
against  them,  with  orders  to  execute 
all  prisoners  by  martial  law.  The 
kingdom  was  agitated  .by  rumours  of 
the-  return  of  the  old  king,  and  by 
more  reasonable  apprehensions,  arising 
out  of  the  perverse  obstinacy  of  the 
government,  the  disorder  of  the  finan¬ 
ces,  the  discordant  state  of  political 
opinions,  and  the  convulsions  of  South 
America.  At  length  a  con¬ 
spiracy  was  discovered  in  Sept.  16. 
the  capital ;  ninety  persons, 
supposed  to  be  implicated  in  it,  were 
arrested  on  suspicion,  and  the  king¬ 
dom  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  civil 
war. 

The  gallant  Espoz  y  Mina,  the 
most  distinguished  among  the  guerilla 
leaders,  was,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Spanish  war,  understood  to  be 
fighting  as  well  for  the  liberties  of  the 
eople^  as  for  the  independence  of  the 
ingdom.  As  a  friend  to  the  doctrines 
adopted  in  the  constitution,  he  was  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  the  government, 
and  received  the  royal  orders  to  fix 
his  residence  at  Pampeluna  as  a  retired 
officer,  while  the  troops  whom  he  had 
led  through  such  extraordinary  perils 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
captain  general  of  Arragon.  They 
were  generally  supposed  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  same  sentiments,  and 
were  called  the  Partida.  It  would 
seem  that,  alarmed  by  the  discoveries 
which  had  taken  place  at  Madrid, 
Mina  resolved  to  try  the  fate  of  arms. 
He  advanced  to  Pampeluna,  and  suCr 
ceeded  in  scaling  the  walls  of  that 
strong  fortress.  But  he  found  that 
the  soldiers  who  had  followed  him  were 
not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  therefore 
suddenly  relinquished  the  undertaking 
which  he  had  suddenly  undertaken. 
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He  dispersed  his  followers  and  retreat¬ 
ed  into  France,  followed  only  by  his 
nephew,  a  gallant  young  soldier,  who 
had  long  languished  in  the  dungeons 
of  Vincennes,  and  a  few  officers.  They 
were  at  first  arrested  by  the  French 
police  ;  but  on  application  to  Louis 
XVIII.,  “  Let  the  gentlemen  be  set 
at  liberty,”  was  the  spirited  and  bene¬ 
volent  answer  of  the  good  sovereign  ; 

the  laws  of  France  afford  them  hos¬ 
pitality  ;  and  it  is  farther  our  pleasure 
that  the  commissary  who  arrested  them 
be  suspended  from  his  office.”  The 
liberty  of  Mina  and  his  officers  was 
instantly  restored,  and  they  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  fix  their  undisturbed  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  kingdom  of  France. 

The  proscription  which  took  place  in 
Spain  on  account  of  these  incidents  in¬ 
volved  many  highly  respectable  charac¬ 
ters,  who  were  adjudged  to  imprison¬ 
ment,  to  the  ^allies,  or  to  military  ser¬ 
vice,  deprived  in  many  instances  of  their 
property,  ruined  by  fines,  and  other¬ 
wise  impoverished,  so  as  to  add  the 
want  even  of  common  necessaries  to 
the  other  evils  of  their  condition.  Ca¬ 
brera,  a  man  of  literary  eminence,  had 
his  name  crazed  from  the  academy, 
and  was  fined  four  thousand  dollars. 
Tapia  and  Barra,  editors  of  patriotic 
journals,  with  Savinon,  a  dramatic  au¬ 
thor,  and  Dominique,  a  magistrate  of 
Madrid,  were  condemned  for  seven 
years  to  the  Castillo  de  las  Galeras. 
Nearly  thirty  persons,  all  of  whom 
had  supported  Spanish  independence 
with  the  sword,  tongue,  or  pen,  were 
punished  with  the  like  severity.  When 
we  peruse  these  miserable  results  of  a 
war  so  justly  undertaken  and  so  nobly 
maintained,- — when  we  behold  a  brave 
and  high  spirited  people  resuming  pas¬ 
sively,  and  at  the  mere  nod  of  royal 
imbecillity,  the  fetters  which  they  had 
flung  aside  when  the  strong  hand  of 
Napoleon  was  about  to  rivet  them, 
we  cannot  help  adopting  the  language 
of  our  honoured  laureate,— 


"  Strange  race,  of  haughty  heart  and  stub¬ 
born  will ! 

Slavery  they  love,  and  chains  with  pride 
they  wear; 

Inflexible  alike  in  good  and  ill. 

The  inveterate  stamp  of  servitude  they 
bear. 


Is  this  the  issue,  this  the  happy  birth. 

In  those  long  throes  and  that  strong  agony 
brought  forth  ?” 

And  yet,  amid  the  disappointed  hopes 
and  bitter  regrets  which  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  suppress  and  unavailing  to  pour 
forth,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  Providence,  and  the  blind  am¬ 
bition  of  Buonaparte,  which,  by  aim¬ 
ing  to  wield  the  formidable  strength 
of  Spain  more  directly  than  by  gui¬ 
ding  and  influencing  the  legitimate  mo¬ 
narch,  converted  at  once  her  passive 
population  into  a  race  of  soldiers  and 
patriots,  and  htid  the  foundation  of  his 
own  ruin.  Had  Ferdinand  remained 
at  Madrid,  it  is  now  evident  he  would 
never  have  attempted  to  emancipate 
himself  from  the  thraldom  of  Buona¬ 
parte  ;  and  it  is  at  least  equally  cer¬ 
tain,  that  in  no  other  cause,  except  in 
the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain,  would 
that  people  have  been  roused  into  en¬ 
ergetic  resistance.  We  dismiss  the 
subject,  with  a  hope,  that  where  na¬ 
tional  independence  has  been  so  well 
guarded  and  so  highly  prized,  national 
liberty  may  one  day  find  root.  It  is 
probable  that  the  rights  which,  in 
many  instances,  have  been  wrung  from 
kings  by  violence,  may  in  the  case  of 
Spain  flow  from  royal  concession.  The 
lights  which  have  arisen  upon  this  age 
are  such  as  will  force  themselves  upon 
the  dullest  understanding ;  and,  dis¬ 
organized  as  the  finances  of  Spain  now 
are,  her  villages  dispeopled  and  plun¬ 
dered,  her  forests  and  mountains  be¬ 
come  the  refuge  of  hordes  of  ban¬ 
ditti,  her  frontier  provinces  in  a  state 
of  revolt,  her  capital  discontented,  and 
her  ministers  without  talent,  the  king 
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may  yet  find  himself  obliged  to  throw 
a  part  of  his  cares  and  his  responsibi¬ 
lity  upon  a  national  representation,  and 
convoke  the  cortes,  in  compliance  with 
the  solemn  promise  which  he  has  made 
to  his  people. 

In  these  circumstances,  and  with 
this  hope,  we  can  see  nothing  but  af¬ 
fectation  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  maintained,  that  the  unjust  and 
despotic  conduct  of  Ferdinand  towards 
his  subjects  called  upon  Great  Britain 
to  break  off  all  friendly  relations  with 
his  court,  and  to  repulse  with  scorn 
the  usual  tokens  of  respect  exchanged 
among  princes.  It  requires  little  logic 
to  prove,  that  the  misgovernment  of  a 
monarch  gives  his  neighbours  no  title 
to  interfere  with  his  affairs  ;  and  still 
less  does  it  appear  either  just  or  po¬ 
litic  that  the  exterior  relations  main¬ 
tained  between  two  countries,  as  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  advantage  of  both,  should 
be  broken  off  in  a  pet,  because  the 
one  nation  or  government,  less  enlight¬ 
ened  than  the  other,  has  adopted  to¬ 
wards  its  own  subjects  an  unjust  or 
unworthy  line  of  conduct.  The  allied 
powers,  and  Britain  in  particular,  are 
well  known  to  have  used  their  utmost 
intercession  in  favour  of  those  indivi- 
duals  whose  fate  we  have  commemo¬ 
rated  ;  but  having  done  so  with  energy 
and  sincerity,  we  conceive  them  to 
have  gone  as  far  as  policy  and  the  law 
of  nations  will  permit.  We  are  to 
wish  well  to  the  cause  of  liberty  all 
the  world  over;  but  we  do  not  con¬ 
ceive  ourselves  called  upon  to  break 
off  friendly  relations  with  every  mo¬ 
narch  whose  subjects,  from  choice  or 
necessity,  are  for  the  present  in  a  state 
of  servitude.  Wc  cannot  altogether 
forget  the  maxim.  Volenti  non  Jit  in¬ 
juria  i  and  we  fear  that  either  active 
interference,  or  strong  and  offensive 
expressions  of  our  disgust  at  the  line 
of  conduct  adopted  by  Ferdinand, 
would  be  attended  with  as  bad  effects, 
and  meet  as  little  gratitude  from  the 


people  of  Spain,  as  the  officious  inter¬ 
ference  of  their  own  well-meaning  re¬ 
dresser  of  wrongs,  in  the  case  of  the 
farmer’s  boy  whom  his  master  waa 
chastizing. 

The  state  of  the  provinces  in  South 
America,  from  which  the  court  was 
wont  to  draw  the  means  of  support¬ 
ing  its  luxury  and  paying  its  armies, 
was  an  affair  of  moment  with  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Ferdinand.  A  compul¬ 
sory  loan  imposed  on  the  merchants  of 
Cadiz  supplied  the  means  of  equipping 
an  expedition  of  about  800U  troops, 
destined  for  the  reduction  of  the  in¬ 
surgent  colonies.  The  command  of 
these  troops  was  entrusted  to  Morillo, 
and  the  expedition  to  which  they  be¬ 
longed  sailed  from  Cadiz  late  in  the 
year. 

The  convulsions  of  these  provinces 
continued  to  present  the  same  melan¬ 
choly  and  uniform  details  of  slaughter 
and  calamity.  Monte  Video  persisted 
for  a  long  period  to  hold  out  in  the 
cause  of  the  mother  country,  though 
blockaded  both  by  land  and  sea,  and 
reduced  to  extremities  by  famine.  Vi- 
godet,  the  governor,  after  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  negociate  with  the 
insurgent  army,  sent  out  a  flotilla,  con¬ 
sisting  of  four  corvettes,  three  brigs, 
and  several  smaller  vessels,  with  the 
purpose  of  fighting  and  destroying 
the  blockading  squadron,  of  inferior 
force,  commanded  by  Don  Guillermo 
Brown,  an  Englishman.  The  insur- 
ent  admiral  succeeded  in 
ecoying  the  enemy  to  some  May\5. 
distance  from  the  harbour 
of  Monte  Video,  where  he  attacked 
them  with  skill  and  bravery,  and,  meet¬ 
ing  little  resistance,  obtained  a  com¬ 
plete  victory,  and  took  two  corvettes 
and  two  brigs,  destroying  some  other 
armed  vessels.  Seventy-three  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  two  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  muskets,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents.  This  victory  rendered  the 
case  of  Monte  Video  desperate,  and 
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the  town  was  surrendered  to  the  insur* 
gents,  the  garrison  remaining  prison* 
ers  of  Mrar.  The  patriots  of  the  river 
of  Plate  obtained  by  these  means  pos¬ 
session  of  an  important  sea-port,  with 
a  great  quantity  of  arms  and  stores  of 
every  description. 

In  Chili,  the  contending  parties, 
through  the  mediation  of  an  English 
officer,  agreed  upon  terms  of  pacifica¬ 
tion.  By  the  first  article,  Chui,  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
agrees  to  send  deputies  to  the  cortes, 
for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning  the  con¬ 
stitution  which  the  latter  have  framed, 
acknowledging  also  the  authority  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  and  that  of  the  re- 
gencyj  with  this  proviso,  “  that  the 
internal  government  of  Chili  be  main¬ 
tained  in  all  its  powers  and  privileges, 
and  free  trade  with  allied  and  neutral 
nations,  especially  with  Great  Britain, 
to  whom  8p;iin  owes,  under  God,  and 
next  to  her  own  valour  and  constancy, 
her  political  existence.”  The  2d  ar¬ 
ticle  provides  for  the  immediate  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities,  and  the  evacuation 
of  Talca  and  the  province  of  Concep¬ 
tion  by  the  troops  of  Luna,  Valdivia, 
and  Cniloe.  Article  3d,  stipulates  the 
mutual  restoration  of  prisoners,  and  an 
ample  amnesty.  By  article  4th,  mer¬ 
cantile  relations  with  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  shall 
continue  with  the  same  freedom  and 
harmony  as  before  the  war.  By  arti¬ 
cle  5th,  Chili  engages  to  afford  to 
Spain  all  that  assistance  which  is  com- 
atible  with  the  deteriorated  state  of 
er  territory,  in  consequence  of  the  war 
which  has  raged  there.  By  article 
11th,  Chili  gives  three  hostages  to  an¬ 
swer  for  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty  on  her  part ;  and  the  national 
army,  on  the  other  part,  gives  an  equal 
number  of  hostages  to  answer  for  the 
evacuation  of  Chili. 

The  15th  article  is  very  honourable 
to  Captain  HUlyar  of  the  British  navy, 


and  is  as  follows  : — The  contracting 
parties  acknowledging  that  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  hostilities,  the  restoration  of 
peace,  good  harmony,  and  close  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  governments  of  Luna 
and  Chili,  are  owing,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  to  the  efficacious  endeavcnirs  of 
Commodore  Don  Santiago  Hillyar, 
captain  of  his  Britannic  majesty’s  fri¬ 
gate  the  Phoebe,  who  offered  his  re¬ 
spectable  mediation  to  the  government 
of  Chili,  acquainting  it  wim  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  Viceroy  of  Lima,  and  who 
has  not  hesitated  to  make  sacrifices  of 
every  kind  in  order  to  be  present  at  all 
the  conferences  which  preceded  this 
convention  ;  we,  therefore,  return  him 
our  most  expressive  thanks  as  the  me¬ 
diator  and  principal  instrument  in  this 
interesting  work.” 

We  cannot  record  this  transaction 
without  an  ardent  wish  that  other  Bri¬ 
tish  officers  had  with  similar  success 
acted  as  mediators  in  this  unhappy  war. 
Whatever  laurels  Captain  Hillyar  may 
have  gained,  even  in  his  profession, 
they  cannot  rival  in  value  the  blood¬ 
less  honour  which  he  acquired  by  heal¬ 
ing  the  wounds  of  this  distracted  pro¬ 
vince,  and  promoting  a  pacification  so 
honourable  to  himself  and  to  his  coun- 
try. 

The  success  of  the  insurgents  at 
Monte  Video  was  balanced  by  the  loss 
of  Venezuela  and  the  Caraccas.  This 
was  the  consequence  of  a 
severe  battle,  fought  in  the  Jtme  18. 
vallies  of  Azuaza,  where 
the  insurgents  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter.  In  consequence  of  this  vic¬ 
tory  the  royalists  obtained  possession 
of  the  Caraccas.  The  insurgent  chiefs 
fled  to  the  mountains,  or  escaped  by 
sea,  for  the  royalists  gave  no  quarter 
either  during  or  after  the  engagement. 
We  have  distorted  and  partial  accounts 
of  other  battles  in  different  parts  of 
the  new  world,  where  the  civil  strife 
seems  to  be  carried  on  with  a  tangui- 
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nary  fury,  which  reminds  us  of  the 
bloodshed  between  the  parties  of  Pi- 
zarro,  Almagro,  and  other  conquerors 
of  South  America,  whose  mutual  bat* 
ties,  slaughters,  and  executions  upon 
the  scaffmd,  formed  some  atonement 
for  the  unprovoked  miseries  they  had 
inflicted  on  the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 


We  turn,  however,  from  these  du» 
bious  and  disjointed  articles  of  in¬ 
telligence,  to  events  occurring  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  same  continent^ 
with  which  we  are  not  only  better  ac¬ 
quainted,  but  unfortunately  muchmore 
immediately  connected. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


The  American  IVar.— Impolicy  of  the  IVar. — Irferiority  of  the  American  Ar¬ 
mies.— America  proposes  Peace  through  the  Mediation  of  Russia.— Bri¬ 
tain  r^ects  the  proposed  Mediation,  but  agrees  to  enter  into  a  direct  Trea¬ 
ty. — Naval  Actions. — (  dpture  of  the  British  Sloop  Rein  deer. — Engage¬ 
ment  between  the  Wasp  and  the  Avon. — Capture  of'  the  Essex  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Frigate  Phoebe. — Americans  defeated  near  Buffhloe,  and  the  Town 
burnt. — Refections  on  this  Mode  ojf  Hostility. — Retreat  of  General  Wil¬ 
kinson  to  Sackett's  Harbour. — The  British  destroy  the  American  Fort  Os¬ 
wego. —  General  Real  worsted  at  Chippawa,  and forced  to  retreat  to  Niaga¬ 
ra.— General  Drummond  advances  to  his  Support, — Ba:tle  of  Niagara. — The 
Americans  retreat  to  Fort  Erie. — Unsuccessful  Attempt  to  storm  that  For¬ 
tress. — Expediti  n  up  the  Patuxent. — Destruction  of  the  American  Flotilla. 
—Battle  of  Bladensburgh.— Burning  of  the  public  Edifices  at  Washington. 
— Policy  and  Justice  of  these  Proceedings — Capitulation  of  Alexandria. — 
Action  before  Baltimore,  and  Death  of  General  Ross. — The  British  retreat. 
— Death  (f  Sir  Peter  Parker. — Cajfure  ofihe  Passmaquoddy  Islands,  and  of 
Part  of  the  Province  of  Mairie. — ExpecUtion  of  Sir  George  Prevost. — De¬ 
fat  of  the  British  Flotilla  before  Plattsburgh,  and  retreat  of  their  Army. — 
A  Sortie  from  Fort  Erie  is  repulsed. — The  Americans  advance  in  Force  to 
Chippawa,  but  retreat  and  evacuate  Fort  Erie. — The  Eastern  States  are  dis- 
satifed  with  the  War.  — They  appoint  a  Convention  to  consider  (f  the  Pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Union — Proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  of  Ghent. — Peace 
concluded — Its  Terms. — The  West- Indies. — Tranquil  State  of  the  East-In¬ 
dies. 


^  HE  war  between  England  and  Ame> 
rica,  in  so  far  as  Britain  is  concerned, 
is  the  least  satisfactory  chapter  in  the 
present  annals.  It  formed,  on  our  side, 
a  contest  in  which  no  laurels  were  to 
be  expected,  since  we  had  no  object 
to  gain,  and  only  went  to  war  because 
we  were  not  permitted  to  remain  at 
peace.  The  American  pretexts  for 
hostility  had  fluctuated,  and  been  aban¬ 
doned  or  resumed  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Tile  orders  in  council 
were  originally  alleged  as  the  motive. 
These  orders  had  been  made  for  years 


before  war  was  declared,  and  were  re¬ 
pealed  when  it  was  hardly  begun.  The 
right  of  search, — the  right  of  natural¬ 
izing  British  seamen, — the  rights  of 
commerce,  and  we  know  not  how  many 
rights  besides,  were  then  proposed  as 
the  ostensible  causes  of  continuing  hos¬ 
tilities.  But  the  real  cause  was  too 
obvious  to  admit  of  being  coloured. 
It  consisted  in  the  dislike  which  the 
ruling  party  in  America,  with  the 
president,  Madison,  at  their  head,  en¬ 
tertained  against  a  nation  mere  weal¬ 
thy,  powerful,  and  respectable  than 
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their  own,  to  whom  they  found  them¬ 
selves  always  and  everywhere  Blling  a 
second  place.  It  seemed  to  these 
statesmen,  that  there  was  a  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  feeding  fat  their  ancient 
grudge  while  Britain  had  to  contend 
with  the^gantic  force  of  Buonaparte, 
and  all  Europe  armed  to  back  him. 
Canada,  a  possession  which,  perhaps, 
in  good  policy,  Britain  ought  not  to 
have  retained  at  the  close  of  the  former 
war,  but  which  she  could  not  now  re¬ 
linquish  with  honour,  was  a  tempting 
bait  for  American  ambition,  and  it  was 
expected  to  fall  an  easy  and  unresist¬ 
ing,  perhaps  a  willing  prey  to  the  in¬ 
vader.  In  this  hope  the  Americans  had 
been  woefully  deceived  by  the  event 
of  the  former  campaigns,  so  honoura¬ 
ble  to  Sir  George  Prevost  and  those 
who  acted  under  him.  Unfortunately, 
the  British  were  equally  disappointed 
in  their  expectations  of  displaying,  in 
their  contests  with  the  republicans  of 
the  new  world,  the  same  naval  superi¬ 
ority  which  had  driven  from  other 
seas  all  ships  save  their  own.  Each 
power  struggled  to  maintain  the  ho¬ 
nour  they  had  unexpectedly  acquired 
in  the  mode  of  warfare  in  which  their 
rival  had  been  deemed  superior,  and 
to  recover  that  which  they  had  lost  in 
a  department  more  immediately  their 
own.  The  truth  is,  that  in  full  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  own  resources  and 
ignorance  of  those  of  the  enemy, 
each  nation  seems  to  have  formed  an 
inaccurate  and  somewhat  presumptu¬ 
ous  view  of  the  probable  events  of  the 
war. 

We  have  elsewhere  discussed  the 
impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  measures 
of  the  American  government  in  preci¬ 
pitating  the  nation  into  a  war,  for  the 
sake  of  territorial  conquest,  through 
which  they  must  necessarily  lose  the 
commerce  of  which  they  stood  so  much 
in  need,  in  order  at  the  utmost  to  acquire 
an  extent  of  territory  in  addition  to  the 
wide  and  waste  regions  which  they  had 


not  yet  been  able  to  people  and  to  culti¬ 
vate.  These  reasons  of  policy  had  given 
way  to  the  temptation  of  opportunity, 
anuthe  supposed  facility  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  a  splendid  and  popular  conquest. 
But  the  military  events  of  1812  had  dis¬ 
appointed  these  sanguine  expectations. 
America,  like  an  infant  giant,  had 
been  found  on  the  trial  to  possess  nei« 
ther  breadth  nor  sinews  in  proportion 
to  her  size  and  appearance.  Her  ter¬ 
ritories,  so  boundless  in  extent,  and  so 
thinly  peopled,  offer  every  facility  for 
defensive  war ;  but  a  population,  im¬ 
patient  alike  of  restraint  and  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  living  at  a  distance  from,  and  al¬ 
most  independent  of  their  government, 
are  ill  calculated  to  send  forth  armies  for 
foreign  conquest.  Funds  for  paying  re¬ 
gular  armies  cannot  be  easily  collected 
from  among  them ;  and  those  who  serve 
in  person  ^rm  a  body  of  volunteers, 
brave,  perhaps,  and  hardy,  but  as  self- 
willed  and  irregular  as  the  ancient  feu¬ 
dal  militia.  The  general  officers  had 
been  found  deficient,  not  only  in  those 
rare  and  eminent  qualifications  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  commander  who  must  make 
irregular  troops  do  the  duty  usually 
required  from  disciplined  forces,  but 
in  the  more  ordinary  qualities  of  con¬ 
duct  and  even  courage.  The  cam¬ 
paign  of  1811  had  been  disgraceful  to 
their  arms ;  and  although  their  efforts 
in  1812  had  divided  the  success  more 
equally,  yet  it  was  only  by  means  of 
such  extensive  preparations  as  the  fi¬ 
nances  of  America  could  ill  support, 
and  which,  after  all,  had  frequently 
been  baffled  by  the  British  with  much 
inferior  means.  Taxation,  the  only 
mode  of  continuing  these  burthensome 
and  expensive  efforts  to  possess  them¬ 
selves  of  a  province  which  their  em¬ 
pire  so  little  needed,  was  a  measure  not 
only  utterly  odious  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  but  likely  to  be 
ineffectual,  from  the  difficulty  of  en¬ 
forcing  the  duties  which  might  be  im¬ 
posed.  The  wisest  became  sensible  that 
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they  had  rashly  engaged  in  a  douhtfid 
contest,  and  it  appeared  difficult  to  say 
how  their  executive  government  could 
prosecute  the  war  with  success,  or 
make  peace  with  reputation. 

On  the  part  of  Bntain  this  unhappy 
war  had  also  its  loss  and  its  dishonour. 
The  capture  of  our  vessels  in  single 
fight,  by  the  American  frigates.  Were 
events  the  more  galling  that  they  were 
totally  unexpected,  and,  joined  to  a 
tense  that  the  quarrel  was  unjustly 
forced  upon  us  by  the  Americans, 
excited  a  strong  feeling  of  irritation 
against  that  country.  Even  the  mob 
in  Falace>yard,  when  harangued  on 
the  subject  of  peace  by  their  most 
opular  orator,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
is  eloquence  when  he  touched  uj^in 
this  topic.  ”  War,  active  war  with 
America !”  was  the  cry  which  replied  to 
his  pacific  exhortations,  and  there  was 
through  the  whole  kingdom  a  sense  of 
aniihosity  against  that  nation,  as  if  the 
qilaitel  had  been  personal  and  peculiar 
to  every  Briton.  But  it  was  much 
more  easy  to  long  for  revenge  for 
wrongs  and  injuries  sustained  from  a 
nation,  whose  injurious  conduct  was 
the  more  aggravating  as  they  spoke  the 
aame  language  and  sprung  from  the 
same  ancestors  with  oOrselves,  than  to 
deviseeffectual  means  forcarryingon  of¬ 
fensive  measures  against  America.  Her 
commerce  was  already  annihilated,  and 
her  sailors  only  subsisted  by  privateer¬ 
ing  ;  she  had  no  fleets  to  send  to  sea, 
and  her  solitary  frigates  continued  with 
the  same  happy  dexterity  to  escape 
from  and  return  to  the  ports  of  her 
extended  continent.  At  sea,  then,  our 
commercial  interests  were  certain  to 
suffer,  and  we  could  only  hope  for  the 
occaskinal  satisfaction  of  capturing  an 
armed  vessel,  after  she  had  done  more 
damage  by  an  hundred  fold  than  her 
guns  and  timber  were  worth.  On  land 
the  prospect  was  hardly  more  flatter¬ 
ing.  Any  extended  plan  of  serious 
invasion,  or  conquest  of  any  part  of 


the  Amencan  states,  was  a  measure 
obviously  impolitic,  even  if  it  could 
have  been  judged  practicable.  On  the 
other  hand,  descents  upon  the  coast, 
the  destruction  of  public  property  and 
stores,  the  burning  of  their  sea-ports, 
and  destruction  of  their  shipping,  were 
measures,  indeed,  fully  within  our 
power,  and  suited  to  the  vindictive 
feelings  of  the  moment,  but  which 
Were  mOre  likely  to  exasperate  than  to 
subdue  the  enemy.  America,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  her  vast  extent  of  territory,  was 
like  a  huge  leviathan,  and  we  fishers, 
who,  possessing  no  means  to  inflict  a 
deep  or  vital  wound,  could  only  deal 
such  stabs  as  might  serve  to  rouse  the 
unwieldy  monster  into  rage  and  fury, 
without  materially  diminishing  its  vi¬ 
gour.  The  result  of  this  reasoning  is, 
that  nations,  having  so  little  the  means 
of  maintaining  active  hostilities  against 
each  other,  should  have  hastened  to 
resume  those  pacific  relations  which 
had  been  so  unadvisedly  broken  off. 
It  has  always,  however,  proved  more 
easy  for  nations  and  individuals  to 
plunge  into  difficulties,  than  to  extri¬ 
cate  themselves  when  engaged  in  them. 
Besides,  the  British,  who  had  been 
dragged  into  the  war  with  reluctance, 
were  now  flushed  with  the  successful 
events  on  the  European  continent,  and 
began  to  take  a  deeper  and  keener  in¬ 
terest  in  the  operations  against  Ame¬ 
rica,  while  her  rulers,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  not  even  open  negociations 
for  peace  without  relinquishing  every 
pretext  for  which  they  had  underta¬ 
ken  the  war. 

The  disasters  of  Buonaparte  in  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Germany  had,  however,  their 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  Madison,  his 
effectual,  though  not  his  avowed  ally, 
and  he  sought  a  road  out  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  which  he  was  involved,  by 
proposing  a  negociation  for  peace  un¬ 
der  the  mediation  of  Russia.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  he  made  this 
proposal  with  any  seriobs  expectation 
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that  it  would  be  accepted.  England, 
fully  possessed  of  naral  rights  and  the 
means  of  enforcing  them,  had  uniform* 
ly  refused  to  permit  them  to  be  the 
subject  of  discussion  under  any  media* 
tion.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  dif* 
ficult  to  have  found  a  power  in  Eu¬ 
rope  who  would  not  have  seen,  or  have 
thought  that  she  saw,  her  own  inte¬ 
rest  in  favouring  the  pretensions  of  the 
Americans,  and  least  of  all  was  impar¬ 
tiality  to  be  expected  from  Russia,  a 
power  now,  indeed,  in  close  relations  of 
amity  with  Great  Britain,  but  against 
whom  we  have  had  more  than  once,  in 
the  course  of  this  generation,  occasion 
to  defend  those  very  rights,  of  which, 
by  the  proposal  of  President  Madi¬ 
son,  she  was  now  to  be  constituted 
umpire.  The  proposal  df  mediation, 
therefore,  was  distinctly  and  positively 
declined  by  the  British  government. 
But  they  readily  consented  that  com¬ 
missioners  should  be  named  by  each 
nation  to  adjust  terms  of  pacification, 
by  a  letter  from  Lord  Castlereagh  to 
the  American  government,  expressing 
the  “  earnest  desire  of  this  country  to 
bring  the  negociations  to  a  favourable 
issue,  upon  principles  of  perfect  reci¬ 
procity,  not  inconsistent  with  the  es¬ 
tablished  maxims  of  public  law,  and 
with  the  maritime  rights  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  empire.” 

To  this  letter  from  Lord  Castle¬ 
reagh  the  American  secretary  of  state 
transmitted  a  reply,  expressing  the 
same  desire  of  terminating  “  the  pre¬ 
sent  contest  with  Great  Britain  on 
conditions  of  reciprocity,  consistent 
with  the  rights  of  both  parties,  as  so¬ 
vereign  and  independent  nations,”  and 
accepting  Lord  Castkreagh’s  propo¬ 
sal  of  a  direct  negociation  between  the 
two  governments.  Gottenberg  first, 
and  finally  Ghent,  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  place  of  meeting.  The  progress 
of  this  treaty  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  detail  when  we  have  finished  our  ac¬ 
count  of  the  events  of  the  war. 


The  actions  at  sea  were  few  in  num¬ 
ber  and  unimportant,  unless  as  di8play> 
ing  the  skill  and  bravery  of  both  coun¬ 
tries,  qualities  in  which  the  Americans 
showed  themselves  by  no  means  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  British.  It  is  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  very  best  among  the  nu¬ 
merous  seamen  whom  the  war  had 
thrown  out  of  employment  had  been  se¬ 
lected  to  man  their  vessels,  and  that 
each  of  their  few  frigates,  being  thus 
fully  and  ably  manned,  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  superior  in  appointments  to 
most  of  the  British  vessels  about  the 
same  force  which  she  was  likely  to 
meet.  Their  frigates,  besides,  were 
frigates  in  name  only,  And,  generally 
speaking,  were  superior  in  metal  aild 
men  by  one-fourth  to  those  of  the  same 
class  in  our  navy.  But  when  full  al¬ 
lowance  has  been  made  for  these  advan¬ 
tages,  there  will  remain  still  room  for 
apprehension,  that  it  is  America  with 
whom  Britain  may  hereafter  have  to 
contend  for  the  trident  of  the  ocean. 

The  Reindeer  sloop  of  war.  Captain 
Manners,  having  16  guns,  (24‘-pounder 
carronades)  and  about  118  men,  (of 
whom  twenty  were  boys] 
was,  after  a  short  and  des-  July  28. 
perate  action,  taken  by 
the  Wasp,  Captain  Blakely,  mounting 
22  guns,  (32-pounder  carronades)  and 
two  long  twelve-pounders.  Captain 
Manners  fell  in  an  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  to  board,  after  receiving  fourteen 
wounds  ;  twenty-seven  of  tne  Rein¬ 
deer’s  crew  were  killed,  and  forty 
wounded,  among  whom  were  all  the 
officers.  The  vessel  itself  was  so  much 
shattered  that  it  was  necessary  to  de¬ 
stroy  her  the  next  day.  The  honour 
of  the  British  flag  was,  therefore,  well 
supported  in  this  unhappy  affair.  This 
same  American  vessel,  the  Wasp,  fell 
afterwards  in  with  the  Avon  off  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  had,  after  a  short 
and  severe  action,  compelled  her  to 
strike  her  colours ;  but  another  king’s 
ship  coming  in  sight,  the  Wasp  was 
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obliged  to  b^ar  away.  A  fond  report 
was  for  some  time  kept  up,  that  she 
had  Slink  during  the  action,  which  was 
fully  disproved  by  her  safe  arrival  some 
weeks  afterwards  in  an  American  har* 
hour.  The  encounter  be- 
March2%.  tween  the  Essex,  Captain 
Porter,  and  the  British  fri¬ 
gate  Phcebe,  Captain  Hillyar,  had 
a  more  consolatory  issue.  They  met 
on  the  coast,  near  Valparaiso,  the 
Phoebe  having  the  Cherub  in  company. 
After  an  animated  contest  of  near  an 
hour,  the  Americans  struck  their  flag. 
It  is  but  candid  to  state,  that  the  su¬ 
periority  of  force  was  upon  this  occa* 
sion  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  British. 
These  were  the  only  naval  actions  of 
importance  occurring  in  the  course  of 
the  year. 

The  earlier  military  events  of  1814 
were  upon  the  same  limited  scale,  and 
partook  of  the  same  inveterate  cha¬ 
racter  of  hostility  as  in  the  former 
campaigns.  There  appeared  great  rea- 


might  degenerate  into  an  exchange  of 
frontier  inroads,  marked  by  mutual 
devastation.  We  noticed  in  the  annals 
of  the  preceding  year  that  Colonel 
Murray,  at  the  head  of  a  bodv  of 
British  and  Indians,  had  carried  by 
storm  the  fortress  of  Niagara.  Ha- 
viag  learned  that  the  enemy  were  col¬ 
lecting  a  force  at  Black  Rock  and 
Buffaloe,  Major-General  Rial  moved 
against  them,  defeated  them 
Dec.  30.  in  a  smart  action,  drove 
them  through  their  batte¬ 
ries,  and  compelled  them  to  abandon 
their  guns,  and  betake  themselves  to 
the  woodl.  The  villages  of  Buffaloe 
and  Black  Rock  were  burnt  to  the 
ground,  in  revenge  of  the  similar  treat¬ 
ment  of  Newark  by  the  Americans, 
during  their  invasion  of  Upper  Canada 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  rules  of 
war  may  authorize  such  measures  of 
retaliation,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  may  apologize  for,  but  nei- 
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ther  can  fully  justify  them.  They  are 
evil  in  themselves,  encourage  those  who 
carry  them  into  execution  in  cruel  and 
predatory  habits,  and,  by  exasperating 
all  the  angry  passions  on  both  sides, 
tend  to  increase  those  horrors  of  war 
which  it  is  the  pride  of  civilization 
to  have  diminished  as  far  as  possible. 
It  is  therefore  with  peculiar  pleasure 
we  find  that  the  belligerent  powers 
relented  in  the  exercise  of  retaliation 
towards  the  prisoners  on  both  sides, 
which  had  been  commenced  by  the 
Americans  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
that  the  officers  and  soldiers  on  both 
sides,  who  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  close  confinement,  July  18. 
were  by  a  military  conven¬ 
tion  agreed  to  be  exchanged. 

Early  in  February,  Ge¬ 
neral  Wilkinson,  who,  in  Feb,  16. 
order  to  accomplish  his  part 
in  the  grand  projected  invasion  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  had  occupied  a  station  at  the 
French  Mills,  on  the  Salmon  river, 
abandoned  his  position,  after  destroy¬ 
ing  the  barracks  and  works  which  he 
had  erected  to  protect  them,  and  re¬ 
treated  to  Sackett’s  Harbour,  annoyed 
in  this  retrograde  movement  by  a  party 
of  British  forces,  who  made  consider¬ 
able  captures  of  stores  and  provisions. 
On  the  30th  March,  General  Wilkin¬ 
son  suddenly  attempted  to  surprise  the 
British  outposts,  but  was  repulsed  in 
a  smart  skirmish,  and  here  ended  his 
offensive  operations. 

The  British,  on  the  other  band, 
undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
American  Fort  Oswego,  situated  on 
the  Lake  Ontario.  A  force  under 
General  Drummond  embarked  upon 
the  lake  in  Sir  James  Yeo’s  squadron, 
and  arrived  before  the  fort, 
where  the  armed  vessels  en-  jlpril  15. 
gaged  the  batteries,  while 
the  troops  were  disembarked.  The 
British  threw  themselves  ashore  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy’s 
position,  and  carried  the  fort  in  les» 
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than  ten  minutes,  the  garrison  escaping 
into  the  woods.  The  troops  were  then 
reimbarked,  after  destroying  the  fort, 
with  its  barracks  and  defences.  An¬ 
other  attempt,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Popham  of  the  navy,  to  de¬ 
stroy  some  naval  stores  which  the 
enemy  were  transporting  to  Sackett’s 
Harbour,  for  the  equip- 
May  31.  ment  of  their  flotilla  there, 
was  repulsed  with  loss. 

A  movement  of  more  importance 
was  the  disembarkation  of 
July  3.  a  large  American  force,  un¬ 
der  General  Brown,  which 
crossed  the  Niagara,  and  advancing 
into  Canada,  encountered  an  inferior 
body  of  British  troops  under  General 
Rial ;  and  after  a  smart  action,  in 
which  both  parties  sustained  loss,  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  retreat  upon  their  lines 
at  Chippawa,  and  from  thence  to  a 
position  near  Niagara,  abandoning  the 
former  to  the  Americans.  In  the  end 
of  this  month,  however,  the  English 
forces  in  Canada  had  been  reinforced 
by  the  arrival  of  a  part  of  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington’s  veteran  troops,  which,  being 
embarked  at  Bourdeaux  after  the  pa¬ 
cification  of  the  continent,  were  dis¬ 
patched  to  America  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  not  generally  known,  but  we 
state  the  fact  with  confidence  in  its 
truth,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
himself  had  volunteered  his  services  in 
the  western  hemisphere.  When  his 
personal  friends  expostulated  on  the 
rashness  with  which,  just  escaped  from 
the  perils  of  so  long  and  bloody  a  war, 
he  hastened  to  expose  himself  to  the 
fatigues,  disease,  and  dangers  of  other 
campaigns  in  a  distant  country,  his 
short  and  patriotic  answer,  **  1  will 
serve  my  country  right  and  left,”  spoke 
volumes  in  its  military  and  manly  con¬ 
ciseness.  Wisely,  however,  not  for 
Britain  alone,  but  for  all  Europe,  mi¬ 
nisters  declined  to  accept  of  this  self- 
devoted  offer ;  and  thus  the  life,  upon 


which  the  destinies  of  the  world  were 
soon  to  depend,  escaped  the  risks  of 
a  distant  and  comparatively  obscure 
warfare,  and  the  services  of  Welling¬ 
ton  were  reserved  for  that  memorable 
field  which  was  to  crown  his  glory. 
The  forces  which  recruited  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army  in  Canada  fell  under  the 
command  of  the  same  generals  who 
had  hitherto,  with  comparatively  fee¬ 
ble  means,  sustained  and  repulsed  the 
invasions  of  the  Americans. 

General  Drummond,  at 
the  head  of  reinforcements,  Jrdy  25. 
consisting  partly  of  these 
troops,  now  advanced  to  the  support 
of  General  Rial,  who,  now  hard  press¬ 
ed  by  the  superior  forces  of  General 
Brown,  was  about  to  commence  hia 
retreat  from  Niagara,  where  he  was 
stationed  near  the  falls.  General  Drum¬ 
mond  united  himself  on  his  march 
with  a  column  under  Colonel  Morri¬ 
son,  which  had  been  previously  dis¬ 
patched  by  a  different  route,  and  just 
as  they  arrived  at  the  point  where  he 
expected  to  find  General  Rial,  he 
found  the  position  almost  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  whose  columns  were  with¬ 
in  six  hundred  yards  of  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  the  surrounding  wood  filled 
with  their  light  troops.  To  counter¬ 
mand  the  troops  of  General  Rial, 
whose  retreat  on  Fort  George  was 
already  commenced,  and  to  form  all 
the  corps  under  his  own  command  into 
line,  and  to  occupy  the  crest  of  the 
eminence,  were  directions  which  Ge¬ 
neral  Drummond  had  scarce  time  to 
issue,  and  his  troops  to  obey,  ere  his 
whole  front  was  warmly  engaged.  The 
enemy  pressed  upon  his  flank  and  cen¬ 
tre,  and  that  with  such  energy  that 
they  obtained  a  momentary  possession 
of  the  road,  during  which  space  the 
gallant  General  Rial  was  made  pri¬ 
soner  as  he  was  passing  to  the  rear, 
after  receivjpg  a  severe  wound,  A 
close  and  desperate  action  then  took 
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place,  the  roar  of  the  cannon  and  mus- 
quetry  vying  with  that  of  the  neigh- 
Imuring  cataract  of  Niagara,  as  if  the 
thunders  of  the  military  art  were  en> 
deavouring  to  drown  those  of  the  most 
stupendous  phenomenon  of  nature  In 
a  private  letter  from  the  brave  Colonel 
Drummond,  whose  lamented  death  we 
shall  soon  have  to  record,  he  described 
the  scene  as  equally  sublime  and  terri* 
ble,  and,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  mind 
as  cultivated  as  it  was  gallant,  wished 
for  the  presence  of  a  bard  of  his  coun> 
tij  to  record  the  scenery  and  the  strife 
of  the  day.  “  The  scene  of  action,” 
says  that  letter,  being  so  near  the 
falls,  made  it  a  particularly  favourable 
subject  for  the  poet  and  painter,  more 
so  mr  the  latter.  Conceive  the  8tu« 
pendous  cataract  illumined  by  the  fire 
from  8000  mushets,  24  pieces  of  ord> 
nance,  and  innumerable  rockets,  from 
half-past  six  in  the  evening  till  near 
twelve, — the  fury  of  the  shot  hurling 
the  enemy  who  were  next  it  into  the 
deep, — savages  running  from  the  fight, 
(which  all  our  Indians  did,  by  the 
way,) — horses  scampering  without 
their  riders,  (I  had  two  killed  under 
me,  and  my  double-barrelled  gun 
knocked  to  pieces  out  of  my  hand, } — 
artillery  whirling  at  full  speed.  The 
enemy  jn  a  most  daring  style  brought 
up  their  guns  into  our  position,  drove 
us  for  a  moment,  and  absolutely  lim¬ 
bered  one  of  our  guns  for  their  own. 
The  confusion  of  columns  renconter- 
ing  in  the  dark,  for  we  began  the  fight 
with  les9  than  1200  men,  and  about 
ten  o’clpek  were  joined  by  as  many 
more,  who  came  by  different  routes 
already  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and 
the  ridiculous  piistakes  which  could 
only  occur  fighting  an  army  speaking 
the  same  language,  were  laughable 
though  serious — >Who  comes  there  i 
—A  friend. — To  whom  ? — To  King 
George.  If  the  appellants,  as  you 
would  call  them,  were  of  that  persua¬ 


sion,  all  was  well,  but  when  a  friend  to 
Madison,  then  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  ;  but  one  regiment  absolute¬ 
ly  escaped  my  discovering  who  they 
were,  by  saying  Glengary  light  infan¬ 
try.”  The  enemy,  confident  in  great 
superiority  of  numbers,  persisted  in  stre¬ 
nuous  attacks,  which  were  with  equal 
gallantry  sustained  and  repulsed.  The 
Americans  rushed  on  the  field-pieces 
with  the  most  undaunted  courage,  and 
bayonetted  in  some  instances  the  Bri¬ 
tish  artillerymen  while  in  the  very  act 
of  loading.  They  even  succeeded  in 
possessing  themselves  of  some  of  the 
guns.  These  were  not  only  instantly 
recovered,  but  one  or  two  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  field-pieces  fell  into  our  hands  ; 
and  such  was  the  confusion,  occasion¬ 
ed  by  the  darkness,  which  now  screen¬ 
ed  the  combat  to  whjeh  it  could  not 
put  a  period,  that  the  artillerymen  on 
each  side  made  the  same  mutual  mis¬ 
take,  the  British  attaching  an  Ameri¬ 
can  gun  to  a  limber  of  their  own,  and 
Uie  enemy  fastening  a  British  gun  to 
the  American  limber.  About  nine 
o’clock  the  action  slackened  for  a  short 
period,  during  which  the  enemy  was 
concentrating  nis  forces  for  a  new  and 
general  attack,  and  pushing  at  the 
same  time  a  strong  column  into  the 
rear,  which’made  prisoners  many  of  the 
British  wounded  men,  among  others 
General  Rial.  The  advanced  party  of 
General  Rial’s  division,  whose  retreat 
had  been  countermanded,  had  now  re¬ 
turned  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  were 
placed  in  a  second  fine,  to  sustain  the 
troops  who  had  been  engaged  all  day. 
The  en^my  nevertheless  continued 
till  midnight  the  most  desperate  at¬ 
tempts  to  gain  the  hill,  until,  having 
sustained  a  loss  in  the  action  amount¬ 
ing  to  1500  men,  he  retreated  preci¬ 
pitately  to  Chippawa,  and  from  thence 
on  the  following  day  to  Fort  Erie, 
after  destroying  his  stores  and  aban¬ 
doning  his  camp.  The  number  of 
11 
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Americans  engaged  in  this  repiarkable 
action  might  be  about  5000 ;  that  of 
the  British  did  not  exceed  2800  men. 
The  loss  of  the  victors  in  this  despe* 
rate  action  nearly  reached  900  men. 

General  L-rommond  now  assumed 
the  offensive,  and  our  flotilla,  having 
captured  some  of  the  enemy’s  small 
vessels  which  were  anchor- 
jfug.  13.  ed  off  Fort  Erie,  was  indu- 
ced  to  hazard  an  attack 
upon  the  place  itself.  After  the 
works  had  been  considerably  damaged 
by  the  fire  of  a  battery,  two  divisions 
were  directed  to  assault  the 
Aug.  15.  fort  upon  different  poipts. 

Both  failed  in  the  pur¬ 
pose  intended.  That  upon  the  left, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Fischer,  ad¬ 
vanced  with  great  steadiness,  until, 
as  it  emerged  from  a  thick  wood,  it 
was  suddenly  stopped  by  a  heavy  ^re 
of  musketry  and  artillery  from  behind 
an  abbattis  and  trenches,  so  strong  as 
to  form  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
their  progress.  Thp  column  of  sup¬ 
port  being  entangled  between  the  rocxs 
and  water,  was  thrown  into  irremedi¬ 
able  confusion,  and  sustained  a  great 
loss.  The  assault,  made  in  two  co¬ 
lumns  from  the  side  of  the  lake,  was 
in  the  beginning  more  prosperous,  for 
the  assailants  succeeded,  after  a  des¬ 
perate  resistance,  in  making  a  lodg¬ 
ment  in  the  fort,  after  which  they 
scaled  through  the  embrasures.  They 
had  thus  obtained  possession  of  a  de¬ 
mi-bastion,  and  turned  the  guns  upon 
the  interior  stoqe  building,  still  main¬ 
tained  by  the  enemy,  when,  either 
through  means  of  a  mine  prepared  by 
the  Americans,  or  by  one  of  those 
casualties  which  occur  in  war,  a  small 
magazine  of  ammunition  under  the 
platform  blew  up  with  a  tremendous 
explosion,  by  which  almost  all  the 
gallant  men  who  had  just  so  gallantly 
stormed  the  fortifications  were  buried 
among  the  ruins  of  the  post  which 


they  had  gained.  A  panic  instantly 
spread  among  the  troops,  who  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  advance  to  sup> 
port  those  who  had  entered  the  plafx» 
and  thus  it  became  necessary  tp' order 
a  retreat.  General  Drummond’s  anny 
sustained  great  loss  in  this  unhappy 
affair.  Colonel  Scott  and  ^ieutenant- 
Colonel  Drummond,  vyhose  account  of  • 
the  battle  of  Niagara  we  have  just 
quoted,  were  both  killed  ;  and  indeed 
eyery  officer  belonging  to  the  two 
columns  which  attacked  the  demi-bas¬ 
tion  were  .either  killed  or  woupded. 
The  death  of  Lieutenant  -  Colonel 
Drummond  was  particularly  lament¬ 
ed,  as  his  life  had  been  uniformly  mark¬ 
ed  by  brilliant  services.  Colonel  Scott 
was  also  deeply  regretted.  The  inci¬ 
dent  damped  the  spirit  both  of  the 
troops  and  of  the  Indian  allies,  and  the 
possession  of  Fort  Erie,  which  the 
enemy  now  maintained  with  little  dif¬ 
ficulty,  gave  them  the  means  of  me¬ 
nacing  the  Canadian  frontier  when 
it  suited  them  to  make  a  show  of  in¬ 
vasion. 

A  more  important  display  of  British 
superiority,  than  had  been  exhibited 
in  these  partial  actions,  was  signalized 
in  an  expedition  against  the  capital 
city  of  the  United  States.  Vice-Ad¬ 
miral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  com¬ 
manded  the  strong  naval  force  employ¬ 
ed  in  this  exploit,  and  Major-General 
Robert  Koss  was  at  the  head  of  the 
troops.  They  entered 
the  Wtuxent,  and  the  Aug,  19,  20. 
army  being  landed,  as¬ 
cended  the  bank  by  land ;  while  Ad¬ 
miral  Cockburn,  with  a  flotilla,  con¬ 
sisting  of  launches,  armed  boats,  iuid 
small  craft,  proceeded  up  the  river  on 
their  flank.  The  flotilla  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Commodore  Barney  had  sought 
refuge  in  the  Patuxent,  and 
as  the  British  boats  open-  jiug.  22. 
ed  the  reach  above  Pig- 
point,  they  perceived  that  oflBcer’s  flag 
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displayed  in  the  headmost  vessel,  a 
large  sloop,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
flotilla  extending  in  a  long  line  astern  of 
her.  On  approaching  the  vessels  they 
were  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and 
having  burnt  with  great  vehemence, 
blew  up  in  succession.  Sixteen  were 
totally  destroyed,  the  seventeenth  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and 
about  thirteen  merchant  schooners, 
which  were  either  captured  or  destroy¬ 
ed.  An  idea  prevailed  among  our 
troops  and  seamen  that  the  vessels  were 
left  as  a  decoy,  and  that  it  had  been 
hoped  by  the  enemy  that  the  British 
would  approach  them  precipitately, 
and  suffer  by  the  conflagration.  This 
supposition,  which  corresponded  with 
the  American  plan  of  carrying  on  the 
naval  war  by  fire-ships  and  torpedo- 
machines,  greatly  exasperated  the  minds 
of  the  British.  The  land  forces  had 
in  the  meanwhile  advanced  within  six¬ 
teen  miles  of  Washington,  and  on  the 
2Sd  and  t^^th  resumed  their  march  and 
reached  Bladensberg,  a  village  situated 
within  five  miles  of  that  capital.  The 
preparations  made  by  the  enemy  for 
Its  defence  were  not  unworthy  of  the 
importance  which  every  nation  attach¬ 
es  to  its  metropolis. 

Bladensberg  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Po- 
towmack.  On  the  opposite  side  an 
army  of  8  or  9000  Americans  was 
formed  in  two  lines,  along  a  chain  of 
commanding  heights.  Through  the 
centre  past  the  main  road,  leading  to 
Washington,  which  was  therefore 
completely  protected  by  the  guns  dis¬ 
used  on  the  heights.  A  fortified 
ouse,  defended  by  artillery,  com¬ 
manded  the  bridge  over  the  Potow- 
mack,  by  which  the  British  troops 
were  under  the  necessity  of  passing, 
and  which  the  Americans,  in  igno¬ 
rance  or  confidence,  had  ventured  to 
leave  unbroken.  This  post  was  at 
once  carried  by  the  British  light  bri- 
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gade,  who,  rather  flying  to  the  attack 
than  running,  advanced  with  such  im¬ 
petuosity,  that  the  Americans  were 
totally  unable  to  withstand  them.  A 
brigade,  under  the  command  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Brooke,  advanced  to  the  support 
of  the  light  brigade,  and  deploying  af¬ 
ter  the  passage  of  the  bridge  attack¬ 
ed  the  i^ht  and  left  of  the  enemy  at 
once.  The  Americans,  surprised  at 
the  vivacity  of  the  assault,  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  upon  this  occasion  to  have  made 
such  a  defence  as  their  national  cha¬ 
racter  and  the  importance  of  the  oc¬ 
casion  demanded.  The  first  line  soon 
gave  way  and  fell  back  upon  the  se¬ 
cond,  which  also  yielding  to  the  charge 
of  bayonets  and  voUirs  of  rockets,  dis- 
ersed  and  fled  in  less  than  half  an 
our  from  the  commencement  of  the 
contest.  This  route  was  broken  and 
completed  by  one  division  only  of  the 
British,  amounting  to  about  fifteen 
hundred  men.  The  American  General 
Winter,  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
command  on  this  occasion,  seems,  in 
his  official  letter,  much  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  disaster  which  befel 
his  army.  It  would  be  doing  injus¬ 
tice  to  the  vanquished,  however,  to 
suppress  one  circumstance  on  which 
he  insists  at  length  as  a  primary  cause 
of  defeat, — the  misfortune,  namely,  of 
one  Colonel  Ragan,  who  Jell from  his 
horse  as  the  action  commenced,  leaving 
the  British  completely  masters  of  the 
field.  To  add  to  the  disgrace  of  this 
defeat,  the  beginning  of  the  action  was 
witnessed  by  Mr  Madison,  president 
of  the  United  States,  although  he  did 
not  find  it  convenient  to  await  its  con¬ 
clusion.  The  position  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  army  was  completely  gained  by 
the  British,  but  few  of  their  soldiers 
waited  to  be  either  killed  or  made  pri¬ 
soners.  This  victory  threw  the  rising 
capital  of  America  into  the  possession 
of  the  conquerors. 

The  use  which  the  British  general 
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made  of  the  temporary  occupation  of 
Washington,  was  to  set  fire  to  and 
consume  the  various  pubKc  buildings 
which  graced  the  A  merican  metropo¬ 
lis.  The  Capitol,  including  the  Senate, 
house,  and  House  of  Representation, 
the  Arsenal,  the  Dock-yard,  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  the  War-office,  the  President’s 
Palace,  the  Rope-work,  and  a  great 
bridge  over  the  Potowmaefc,  were  all 
destroyed,  as  well  as  some  private 
houses  from  which  guns  had  been  fired 
at  the  British  troops.  All  private  pro- 
perty  was  strictly  respected,  insomuch, 
that  when  it  was  represented  that  burn¬ 
ing  one  of  the  houses  last-mentioned 
might  compromise  the  safety  of  others 
adjacent,  the  order  for  destroying  it 
was  immediately  recalled.  Yet  the 
deliberate  destruction  of  public  build¬ 
ings  not  designed  for  military  pur¬ 
poses,  is  a  mode  of  carrying  on  war 
which  we  are  far  from  approving,  and 
the  effect  of  the  burning  those  at 
Washington  showed  it  to  be  as  impo¬ 
litic  as  it  was  certainly  rigorous. 
Without  doing  any  real  injury  to  the 
United  States,  it  subjected,  them  to  a 
di^ace  still  more  painful  and  more 
difficult  to  be  forgotten  or  forgiven. 
It  procured  for  them  the  general  sym¬ 
pathy  of  other  nations,  expressed  per¬ 
haps  the  more  loudly  on  account  of 
the  envy  excited  by  the  rank  which 
Britain  holds  among  the  nations  ;  and, 
what  is  of  much  more  importance,  it 
went  far  to  unite,  in  a  common  feel¬ 
ing  of  wrongs  to  be  resented  and  re¬ 
venged,  that  large  proportion  of  the 
Americans  usually  called  Federalists, 
who  had  hitherto  been  averse  to  the 
war.  The  American  people  were 
therefore  generally  disposed  to  listen 
to  the  exhortations  of  their  president, 
who,  in  a  proclamation,  call- 
Sept.  8.  ed  on  them  to  unite  in  de¬ 
fensive  measures.  Where¬ 
as,”  said  this  document,  “  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  declared  purposes,  which 
VOt.  VII.  PAUT  I. 


exhibit  a  deliberate  disregard  of  the 
principles  of  humanity,  and  the  rules 
of  civilized  warfare,  and  which  must 
give  to  the  existing  war  a  character 
of  extended  devastation  and  barbarism, 
at  the  very  moment  of  negociations 
for  peace,  invited  by  the  enemy  him¬ 
self,  leave  no  prospect  of  safety  to  any 
thing  within  the  reach  of  his  predatory 
and  incendiary  operations,  but  in  man¬ 
ful  and  universal  determination  to  chas¬ 
tise  and  expel  the  invader,”  &c.  Up¬ 
on  the  whole,  measures  so  unusual  in 
civilized  warfare,  were  perhaps  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  mode  in  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  armies  had  conducted  themselves  in 
Canada,  and  by  the  alleged  necessity  of 
doing  something  which  might  at  once 
mark  strongly  our  power  of  injuring 
the  people  with  whom  we  were  at  war, 
and  intimidate  them  into  terms  of 
peace.  But  we  suspect  that  the  real 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  exaspera¬ 
tion  which  had  taken  place  between 
the.  countries,  and  which  threatened 
in  this,  and  other  instances,  to  give 
the  savage  and  ferocious  features  of  ci¬ 
vil  war  to  a  contest  already  partaking 
of  that  character,  from  the  common 
origin  of  the  two  nations,  and  their 
resemblance  in  language  and  man¬ 
ners.  In  retreating  from  Washington, 
which  was  done  as  speedily  as  possi¬ 
ble,  General  Ross  found  himself  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  behind  him  Colonel 
Thornton,  and  other  wounded  officers 
and  soldiers,  who  were  treated  with 
humanity  by  the  Americans,  although 
the  late  havoc  made  in  their  capital 
must  have  deeply  incensed  them  against 
the  nation  by  which  it  was  commit¬ 
ted. 

The  town  of  Alexandria,  situated 
lower  on  the  Potowmack  than  Wash¬ 
ington,  was  attacked  by  the 
British  about  the  same  time.  Aug.  27. 
Fort  Washington,  by  which 
the  river  is  there  protected,  was  aban¬ 
doned  by  its  defenders  after  a  short 
y 
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bombardment,  and  the  com* 
Aug,  mon  council  of  Alexandria 
agreed  to  surrender  the 
town,  protection  being  promised  to 

{irivate  property.  All  naval  and  mi- 
itary  stores  and  merchandize  being 
delivered  up  to  the  captora,  were  stow* 
cd  on  board  twenty.one  vessels  which 
were  found  in  the  harbour ;  and  the 
British  departed  loaded  with  spoil,  and 
with  little  loss  or  interruption  from 
the  batteries  on  the  side  of  the  river, 
by  which  the  Americans  attempted  to 
annoy  their  retreat. 

Baltimore  was  the  next 
Sept.  12.  object  of  attack,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  Sep¬ 
tember,  a  disembarkation  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  troops  was  effected  near  North 
Point,  about  thirteen  miles  distant 
from  that  town.  The  approach  lies 
through  a  small  peninsula,  in  some 
places  scarce  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
across  which  the  enemy  had  drawn  an 
entrenchment.  This  was  carried  with¬ 
out  loss,  but,  as  the  troops  advanced, 
they  were  harassed  by  the  enemy's 
riflemen ;  and  General  Ross,  who  had 
at  this  fatal  moment  advanced  to  re¬ 
connoitre,  received  a  mortal  wound 
fiom^a  rifle-ball,  and  living  only  to  re¬ 
commend  his  young  and  unprovided 
family  to  the  protection  of  his  king 
and  country,  expired  on  the  spot. 

Thus  fell,”  said  Colonel  Broke,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command,  **  at  an 
early  age,  one  of  the  brightest  orna¬ 
ments  of  his  profession ;  one  who,  whe¬ 
ther  at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  a  bri¬ 
gade  or  corps,  had  alike  displayed  the 
talents  of  command  ;  who  was  not  less 
l6ved  in  his  private  than  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  admired  in  his  public  character, 
and  whose  only  fault,  if  it  may  be 
deemed  so,  was  an  excess  of  gallantry, 
enterprize,  and  devotion  to  the  service. 
If  ever  it  were  permitted  to  a  soldier 
to  lament  those  who  fall  in  battle,  we 
may  indeed  in  this  instance  claim  that 


melancholy  privilege.”  In  a  smart 
action  which  ensued,  the  British  main¬ 
tained  their  military  superiority,  and 
in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  utterly 
broke  and  dispersed  an  army  of  about 
6,000  Americans,  supported  by  artil¬ 
lery  and  cavalry,  the  enemy  losing  near 
1,000  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
But  it  was  the  fate  of  the  successes 
obtained  during  this  incursive  war,  to 
be  followed  by  no  important  results. 
Baltimore  was  defended  to  the  land  by 
a  chain  of  fortified  redoubts,  connect- 
ed^by  a  breast-work,  and  occupied  by 
about  15,000  men  Colonel  Broke, 
nevertheless,  resolved  upon  a  night  at¬ 
tack  ;  but,  as  the  lives  of  the  brave 
men  which  must  necessarily  have  been 
lost  in  storming  such  formidable  de¬ 
fences,  could  hardly  have  been  com¬ 
pensated  by  any  mischief  which  we 
might  have  done  to  the  town  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  we  cannot  but  hold  it  fortu¬ 
nate,  that,  owing  to  difEculties  which 
occurred  in  the  naval  co-operation,  he 
was  induced  to  relinquish  his  purpose, 
and  to  re-embark  his  forces,  after  de¬ 
stroying  a  large  rope-work,  and  other 
public  buildings. 

To  the  names  of  Drummond,  Ross, 
and  other  brave  officers,  who  fell  du¬ 
ring  this  desultory  and  unhappy  war, 
we  must  now  add  that  of  Captain  Sir 
Peter  Parker,  a  gallant  young  officer, 
commanding  the  Menelaus,  who  was 
killed  in  an  attack  upon  a  body  of 
American  militia,  stationed  near  Bel- 
lair.  He  had  landed  with  a  body  of 
100  sailors,  and  having  advanced  into 
the  woods,  did  not  hesitate  to  attack 
with  that  inferior  force,  a  formidable 
osition  held  by  the' enemy.  This 
rave  young  man  fell  by  a  mortal 
wound  from  a  musquet-ball,  leaving 
behind  him  the  character  of  a  gallant 
and  spirited  officer,  whose  only  fault 
was  tnat  total  disregard  of  his  person¬ 
al  safety  which  deprived  his  country 
of  his  services  at  so  early  a  period. 
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The  enemy  were  compelled  to  retreat 
—a  poor  constdation  for  so  heary  a 
loss. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  de- 
Juhf  5.  tached  military  adventure,  an 
expedition,  which  had  sailed 
from  Halifax,  under  Colonel  Pilkin?- 
ton,  possessed  themselves  with  litue 
resistance  of  the  islands  in  the  bay  of 
Pasquamoddy,  and  took  measures 
which  seemed  to  announce  the  pur> 
pose  of  annexing  them  to  the  British 
empire,  as  the  inhabitants  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
or  to  leave  the  territory.  In  the  month 
of  September,  the  advantage  was  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  an  expedition  up  the  Pe- 
nobscott.  whose  first  exploit 
Sept.  1.  was  possessing  themselves  of 
the  fort  of  Castine.  The  ex¬ 
pedition  then  proceeded  up  the  river 
as  far  as  a  cove,  within  three  miles  of 
the  town  of  Hampden,  where 
Sept.  3.  the  forces  were  disembark¬ 
ed.  The  enemy,  although 
double  the  number  of  the  assailants, 
were  forced  from  a ‘Strong  position, 
and  compelled  to  burn  the  John 
Adams,”  a  fine  frigate,  which  had  run 
up  to  Hampden  for  protection,  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  British.  The  town  of  Bangor 
was  next  taken  with  little  resistance, 
and  the  fortified  post,  called  Machias, 
being  reduced  by  Colonel  Pilkington, 
the  whole  district  from  Pasquamoddy 
Bay  to  the  Penobscott  river,  remained 
an  undisturbed  position  of  the  British. 

These  advantages  were  counterba¬ 
lanced  by  the  disastrous  issue  of  an 
expedition  agpinst  the  state  of  New- 
York,  undertaken  by  the  governor- 
general  of  Canada  in  person,  with  an 
army  of  14,000  or  15,000  men,  con¬ 
sisting  in  a  great  degree  of  the  penin¬ 
sular  veterans.  Sir  George  Prevost 
had  acquired  so  much  credit  by  his 
defence  of  Canada,  with  very  interior 
means,  that  no  one  doubted  hit  talents, 
with  the  respectable  force  now  at  his 


disposal,  to  conduct  offensive  opera¬ 
tions  with  the  same  success.  Hit  first 
attempt  was  on  a  fortified  place  called 
Plattsburg,  on  the  Lake  Champlain. 
While  the  army  advanced  by  land,  the 
lake  was  occupied  by  a  British  flotilla, 
consisting  of  a  frigate,  a  brig,  two 
sloops,  and  some  gan-boats,  underCap- 
tain  Downie.  Batteries  having  been 
erected  on  shore,  an  attack  was  deter¬ 
mined  on.  The  enemy's  flotilla,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  twenty-six-gun  frigate,  a 
twenty-gun  brig,  with  a  sloop,  a  schoon¬ 
er,  and  ten  gun-boats,  was  anchored  in 
the  bay  of  Plattsburgh.  The  instant 
the  British  flotilla  entered  the  bay, 
the  batteries  on  shore  began  to  fire  on 
the  fort,  and  the  engagement  com¬ 
menced  at  once  by  water  and  land. 
The  British  troops,  under  cover  of 
the  batteries,  had  already  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Saranac,  and  were  as¬ 
cending  the  height  to  storm  the  works 
of  Plattsburg,  when  a  shout  of  exulta¬ 
tion  was  heard  from  the  enemy’s  batte¬ 
ries.  The  cause  was  soon  too  evident. 
The  British  frigate  and  brig  had  struck 
their  colours,  and  the  remainder  of 
their  flotilla,  dispersed  and  defeated, 
were  flying  for  safety.  The  action  in 
the  bay  had  for  some  time  been  close 
and  spirited,  and  the  fire  very  destruc¬ 
tive  on  both  sides.  But  the  advance 
of  our  squadron  against  the  enemy, 
while  anchored  with  their  broadsides 
to,  gave  the  Americans  a  considerable 
advantage,  and  the  British  crews,  form¬ 
ed  by  draughts  of  men  from  different 
vessels,  unknown  to  each  other  and  to 
their  officers,  seem  to  have  been  in  an 
indifferent  state  of  organization.  Cap¬ 
tain  Downie,  the  commodore,  was  un¬ 
fortunately  killed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  action,  and  for  some  time  the 
principal  fire  of  the  enemy  was  direct¬ 
ed  against  the  Con  fiance,  frnis  depri¬ 
ved  of  her  commander.  Meanwhile 
Captain  Pring,  in  the  Linnet,  sus¬ 
tained  an  animated  contest  with  the 
American  brig,  until  he  had  the  mor- 
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tification  to  observe  that  the  Con  fiance 
had  struck  her  flag.  The  whole  fire 
of  the  enemy  was  now  directed  against 
bis  single  vessel,  for  the  British  gun> 
boats  seem  never  to  have  got  into  close 
action,  and  at  length  tbe  shattered 
and  disabled  state  of  the  vessel  com* 
pelled  Captain  Pring  to  give  the  me* 
lancholy  signal  of  submission.  The 
loss  sustained  in  the  action  was  consi* 
derable,  but  the  consequences  were  yet 
more  unfortunate.  Sir  George  Pre- 
Tost,  perceiving  the  disaster  of  the 
flotilla,  gave  up  thoughts  of  perseve* 
ring  in  the  land  attack,  and  comroen* 
ced  his  retreat  upon  the  Canadian  fron> 
tier,  leaving  behind  him  his  sick  and 
wounded,  as  well  as  quantities  of  stores 
and  ammunition.  The  land  forces  did 
not  lose  many  men  by  the  sword,  but 
the  number  of  deserters  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  400.  It  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  numerous  evils  attending  an 
American  war,  that  the  similarity  of 
language,  and  the  ease  of  obtaining  a 
settlement  in  the  country,  encourages 
the  British  soldier  to  desert  his  ranks, 
whenever  misfortune  or  hardships  ren¬ 
der  the  military  service  disgusting  to 
him.  Sir  George  Prevost  was  much 
censured  for  his  conduct  in  this  disas¬ 
trous  expedition,  particularly  by  the 
officers  of  the  naval  service.  Sir  James 
Yeo  expressed  in  his  public  dispatches 
an  opinion,  that  Captain  Downie  had 
been  urged  and  hurried  into  action, 
before  his  ship  was  in  a  condition  to 
meet  the  enemy,  and  that  the  batteries 
ought  first  to  have  been  stormed  from 
the  land,  in  which  case  the  enemy’s  flo¬ 
tilla,  being  expelled  from  their  strong 
situation  in  the  bay,  must  have  been 
forced  to  meet  that  of  the  British  on 
equal  terms.  The  disappointment  of 
the  apparently  well-grounded  expecta¬ 
tions  of  success  which  bad  attached 
to  this  expedition,  occasioned  much 
heart-burning  both  in  Canada  and  at 
home,  especially  when  it  was  consi¬ 
dered  that  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Lord 


Wellington,  the  conquerors  of  so  many 
fields  of  glory,  formed  a  part  of  the 
troops  who  bad  now  been  ingloriously 
compelled  to  retreat  from  a  petty  for¬ 
tress  and  a  militia  garrison.  But  ia 
the  sanguine  expectations  founded  on 
the  presence  of  these  brave  veterans, 
the  public  somewhat  resembled  the 
sultan,  who  expected  the  same  mar¬ 
vels  from  the  sabre  of  Scanderbeg, 
when  in  an  inferior  band,  which  it  had 
performed  while  in  the  grasp  of  the 
hero  himself. 

General  Drummond,  who  still  main¬ 
tained  his  camp  before  Fort 
Erie,  was,  in  the  middle  of  Sept.  17* 
September,  suddenly  assail¬ 
ed  by  a  sortie  of  the  enemy,  with  a 
great  proportion  of  his  force.  The 
Americans  advanced,  under  cover  of  a 
heavy  fire,  from  the  fort,  and  were  also 
favoured  by  the  rain,  which  fell  in  tor¬ 
rents.  Their  march  thus  covered  and 
concealed,  they  turned  the  British  line 
of  picquets  without  being  perceived, 
and  got  possession  of  two  of  the  bat¬ 
teries.  As  soon  as  the  alarm  was  gi¬ 
ven,  the  first  brigade  got  under  arms, 
and  rushed  to  support  the  picquets, 
driving  the  enemy  from  the  trenches 
and  batteries  which  they  had  occu¬ 
pied,  without  permitting  them  time  to 
profit  by  their  temporary  success.  The 
Americans,  thus  repulsed,  retreated, 
leaving  prisoners,  and  many  wounded, 
in  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  loss 
of  the  British  was  very  severe,  amount¬ 
ing  to  six  hundred  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.  The  Americans,  soon 
afterwards,  manifested  an  intention  of 
resuming  their  often  baffled  project  of 
entering  Canada  from  this  point.  For 
this  purpose,  the  army  of  funeral  Iz¬ 
ard  was  united  with  tliat  of  General 
Brown,  who  had  occupied  Fort  Erie 
since  his  retreat  from  Queenstown. 
The  superiority  of  the  enemy  was  now 
predominating,  and  General  Drum¬ 
mond  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
blockade  of  Fort  Erie  and  retreat  up- 
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on  Chtppawa,  where  he  expected  to 
be  joined  by  reinforcements.  To  the 
censures  of  those  who  regpetted  that 
these  reinforcements  had  not  been  sent 
sooner,  in  order  to  have  enabled  the 
gallant  and  able  general  to  continue 
those  persevering  efforts  which  had  hi¬ 
therto  protected  the  Niagara  frontier, 
there  was  objected  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  country,  the  limited  resources 
of  the  province,  and  the  difficulty  of 
transporting  stores  and  provisions 
through  a  country  so  extremely  diffi* 
cult  and  impracticable.  It  seems  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  defence  was  well  found¬ 
ed  :  and  perhaps  the  American  inva¬ 
ders  may  have  felt  in  their  turn  the 
effects  of  the  scarcity  which  had  pre¬ 
vented  the  British  from  opposing  a 
greater  force  to  their  incursion.  Their 
generals  advanced,  indeed,  to  Chippa- 
wa  in  pursuit  of  General  Drummond, 
and  the  road  seemed  once  more  open 
before  them  into  Canada.  But  upon 
the  news,  that  the  British,  having 
launched  a  vessel  of  one  hundred  guns, 
had  regained  the  command  of  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  Lake  Ontario,  and  were 
advancing  with  their  fleet  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  General  Drummond,  they  sud¬ 
denly  adopted  the  resolution  of  retreat, 
and  without  even  halting  to 
Nov.  5.  make  good  the  possession  of 
Fort  Erie,  blew  up  the  forti¬ 
fications,  and  retired  to  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  Thus  concluded  the  cam¬ 
paign  on  the  frontiers  of  Canada. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  indig¬ 
nation  excited  by^  the  destruction  of 
the  public  buildings  at  Washington, 
and  the  feelings  of  national  pride  with 
which  the  Americans  contemplated 
their  success  at  Platsburg,  their  go¬ 
vernment  began  to  find  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  reconciling  the  nation  to  the 
continuation  of  a  war  which  seemed 
now  to  have  no  object.  The  down- 
fal  of  Buonaparte  involved  in  it  a 
subversion  of  all  the  hopes  fondly 
entertained,  that  Britain,  engaged  in 


struggling  for  existence  in  Europe, 
would  soon  tire  of  defending  so  remote 
a  possession  as  the  province  of  Canada^ 
and  it  seemed  still  more  unlikely  that 
America  should,  by  means  of  a  few 
frigates,  wrench  the  trident  of  the 
ocean  from  a  nation  which  possessed  a 
thousand  ships  of  battle.  The  real  and 
ostensible  purposes  of  the  war  were 
now  alike  out  of  prospect.  President 
Madison  had  voluntarily  retreated 
from  the  non- importation  and  non-in¬ 
tercourse  acts,  measures  which  had 
ruined  the  commerce  of  America  with¬ 
out  materially  affecting  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  only  purpose  of  conti¬ 
nued  hostilities  seemed  now  to  be  the 
vindictive  infliction  of  mutual  injury, 
the  devastation  of  property,  and  tl^ 
waste  of  human  life.  The  eastern 
states  of  America,  always  averse  to 
the  war,  had  now  become  impatient 
of  its  intolerable  pressure.  Their  com« 
merce  had  been  ruined,  and  their  pro¬ 
perty  taxed,  to  maintain  a  contest  of 
undefined  length,  peculiarly  unfavour¬ 
able  to  their  interests,  and  which  now 
seemed  to  be  carried  on  without  any 
object  or  prospect  of  termination. 
The  bitterest  complaints  were  also 
made  by  the  legislatures  of  these  states, 
and  particularly  that  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  that  the  executive  government 
withdrew  from  them  the  troops  which 
they  had  raised  for  their  own  local 
defence,  and  employed  them  on  other 
purposes  and  objects.  This  was  a 
point  for  which  the  union  made  no 
provision,  and  the  disputes  to  which 
It  gave  rise  seemed  not  unlikely  to 
be  the  means  of  dissolving  it.  The 
state  of  Massachusets  took  the  de¬ 
cisive  step  of  calling  a  convention 
from  the  other  states  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  to  consider  the  defect  in  the 
constitution,  which  placed  the  defen¬ 
sive  means  of  the  several  states  at  the 
disposal  of  the  executive  government, 
by  which  it  was  roundly  asserted, 
that  the  union  had  failed  to  procure 
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to  the  eastern  states  the  benefits  which 
were  its  chief  object.  The  ominous 
words.  Separation  and  Independence, 
were  dready  familiar  in  their  mouths, 
and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  con* 
tinuance  of  the  war  might  have  produ« 
ced  that  dissolution  of  the  American 
league  which  has  been  so  often  pre¬ 
dicted. 

The  financial  difficulties  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  treasury  became  every  day  more 
pressing.  A  loan  was  pronounced  to  be 
impossible,  and  the  issuing  of  treasury 
bills  was  resorted  to,  combined  with  a 
formidable  list  of  taxes,  from  which 
they  were  to  be  made  good,  and  which 
nearly  doubled  the  burthens  of  the 
people.  Thus  the  evils  of  an  exhaust¬ 
ed  treasury,  and  a  war  without  motive, 
were  added  to  the  intestine  division 
which  threatened  the  federal  union  of 
the  sutes  of  America.  Britain,  though 
in  a  slighter  degree,  was  suffering  from 
the  interruption  of  her  commerce  by 
the  American  privateers,  and  by  the 
expence  necessary  to  support  a  dis¬ 
tant  and  desultory  war,  where  resour- 
.  ces  were  so  limited,  and  where  the 
enemy  began  to  model  his  troops  as 
well  as  his  seamen,  upon  such  a  plan, 
as,  assisted  by  numerical  superiority, 
must  finally  render  them  a  match  for 
the  superior  skill  and  discipline  of  our 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  that  in  a  con¬ 
test  where  defeat  was  a  national  dis¬ 
grace,  and  success  hardly  regarded  as 
a  national  triumph.  The  progress  of 
the  convention,  which,  originally  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  at  Gottenburgh,  was 
now  transferred  to  Ghent,  relieved 
both  countries  from  this  state  of  use¬ 
less  and  pernicious  hostility. 

The  commissioners,  on  the  part  of 
the  Americans,  were  Messrs  Adams, 
Baynard,  Clay,  Russel,  and  Gallatin  ; 
those  who  appeared  for  Britain,  were 
Lord  Gambier,  Mr  Goulboum,  and 
Dr  Adams.  It  happened  in  this  ne- 
gociation,  as  in  others,  that  each  party 
enhanced  their  demands,  or  retreated 
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from  them,  in  proportion  as  they  con¬ 
ceived  thexnaelves  to  be  the  stronger. 
The  American  commissioners  now  in¬ 
sisted  but  faintly  upon  the  questions 
respecting  the  impressment  of  seamen 
and  the  blockade  of  their  coasts,  pro¬ 
positions  which  they  now  saw  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  rendering  palatable  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  in  the  present  state  of  Europe. 
The  British  statesmen,  on  the  other 
hand,  feeling  that  the  peace  in  Europe 
had  given  their  country  great  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  discussion,  demanded  such 
a  revision  of  the  Canadian  frontier  as 
would  render  the  limits  of  that  pro¬ 
vince  more  secure  from  invasion.  They 
also  required  that  the  Indian  allies  of 
Britain  should  have  benefit  from  the 
treaty,  and  that  the  limits  should  be 
ascertained,  and  in  future  protected. 
These  demands,  being  transmitted  to 
America,  excited  a  strong  sensation, 
and  appeared  to  be  equally  unaccepta¬ 
ble  to  all  parties  in  the  United  States. 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  their 
measures  of  defence  they  displayed 
more  unanimity  than  their  government 
durst  previously  have  expected.  The 
congress  adopted,  with  little  opposi¬ 
tion,  the  resolution  of  raising,  by  means 
somewhat  similar  to  the  conscription, 
an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  the  resentment  manifested  by  the 
public  facilitated  the  passing  some  of 
the  most  obnoxious  taxes.  But  the 
British  government  had  too  much  wis¬ 
dom  and  moderation  to  insist  upon  de- 
mands  which  were  so  violently  resist¬ 
ed,  and  wisely  concluded  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  Britain  too  valuable 
to  be  poured  forth  for  rocks,  forests, 
and  morasses  on  the  Canadian  frontier. 
Each  party,  therefore,  retreated  from 
those  articles  which  the  other  declared 
inadmissible,  and  thus  a  treaty  was 
concluded  on  terms  which  left  the  re¬ 
lative  situation  of  the  two  countries 
pretty  much  as  they  stood  before  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  There  was, 
however,  some  difference,  and  it  was 
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unfaTOurable  to  America.  No  men* 
tion  whaterer  was  made  of  the  mari¬ 
time  rights  which  had  been  the  alleged 
cause  of  the  war ;  and  the  question  may 
be  negatively  said  to  be  d^ided  in  fa¬ 
vour  uf  Britain,  for  America  renounced 
her  demand  of  satisfaction  for  the 
captures  made  under  the  orders  in 
council.  The  British,  restoring  their 
other  conquests,  retained  the  islands  in 
Pasquamoddy  bay.  The  Americans 
were  excluded  from  our  fisheries  on  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  from  tra¬ 
ding  to  our  settlements  in  the  East- 
Indies.  The  Indians  were  to  be  re¬ 
stored  to  the  rights  and  possessions 
which  they  held  in  1»12.  After  all, 
therefore,  Britain  must  be  considered 
as  having  come  honourably,  if  not 
triumphantly,  out  of  the  contest.  We 
wish  we  could  dare  to  hope  that  the 
treaty  we  have  detailed  bad  eradicated 
the  causes  of  future  quarrel  between 
uations  which  have  a  peculiar  interest 
in  remaining  at  peace.  But  as  the 
seeds  of  ancient  dissention,  sown  in  the 
war  of  the  American  revolution,  have 
borne  bitter  fruit  in  our  own  times,  we 
can  hardly  permit  ourselves  to  doubt 
that  the  mutual  subjects  of  injury  and 
insult,  yet  harder  to  be  forgiven,  which 
have  occurred  during  this  American 
war,  will  leave  fedings  of  deep  irrita¬ 
tion  behind  them  to  ripen  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  period  into  another  rupture.  It 
is  a  consoling  reflection,  that  the  most 
valuable  virtues  are  often  taught  to 
communities,  as  to  individuals,  oy  the 
severest  task,  masters,  and,  as  necessity 
is  the  mother  of  invention,  poverty  is 
frequently  that  of  moderation  and 
peace.  The  distress  of  the  American 
people  is  understood  to  be  severe,  and 
that  of  Britain  is  too  generally  obvious. 
And  it  may  be  well  hoped,  that,  for 
some  years  at  least,  neither  nation  will 
be  able,  even  if  willing,  to  renew  this 
unnatural  and  unavailing  contest. 

The  West-Indies  furnished  nothing 


remarkable  daring  the  year  1814,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  singular  attempt  of  a 
French  officer,  by  mere  force  of  elo¬ 
quence,  to  induce  Christophe,  the 
black  Emperor  of  Hayti,  to  descend 
from  the  throne  he  had  established,  and 
reduce  himself  to  the  character  of  a 
French  subject,  with  the  distant  pros¬ 
pect  of  holding  in  the  French  service 
such  rank  as,  with  his  African  features, 
complexion,  and  hair,  be  could  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  hold.  This  hopeful  summons, 
and  its  corresponding  arguments,  were 
addressed  by  General  D'Auxion  La- 
vay  se,  in  a  letter,  prudently  dated  from 
Kingston  in  Jamaica.  But  Christophe, 
or  rather  the  Emperor  Henri,  was  not 
to  be  won  by  the  voice  of  the  charmer. 
He  convoked  an  extraordinary  council 
of  his  sable  tribes,  and  returned  to  the 
General  words  of  defiance.  Petion  had 
received  an  application  somewhat  si¬ 
milar,  but  more  cautiously  expressed, 
from  General  Lavayse,  and  had  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  land  at  Port  au  Prince, 
where  he  found  the  potentate  of  co¬ 
lour  not  a  jot  more  accessible  to  per¬ 
suasion  than  his  darker,  complexioned 
rival.  The  object  of  this  farce  was, 
perhaps,  to  pave  the  way  for  a  second 
expedition  to  St  Domingo,  a  political 
mode  of  disposing  of  refractory  armies 
by  which  Buonaparte  rid  himself  of 
that  which  had  been  commanded  by 
Moreau,  and  by  which  the  royal  French 
government  might  have  conveniently 
employed  a  large  proportion  of  the 
troops  still  attached  to  the  ex>emperor. 

In  the  island  of  Dominica  a  war 
continued  to  be  waged  between  the 
colonists  and  the  Maroon  negroes,  in 
which  the  latter  were  finally  reduced 
to  subjection. 

Contrary  to  long  custom,  India,  for 
this  year,  makes  nearly  a  blank  article 
in  the  annals  of  Britain  The  takii^  a 
country  fort,  called  the  Ghurra  of  £n- 
toura,  subdued  the  insurrection  of  a 
petty  rajah,  dependent  on  the  Rao 
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Rajah.  An  expedition,  sent  from  complished  by  a  detachment  of  British 
Batavia,  under  General  Nightingale,  troops,  under  Captain  Watson,  sum« 
against  the  Rajah  of  Beni  at  Macas*  med  up  the  remarkable  events  of  the 
ear,  was  equally  successful ;  and  these,  year  1814  in  India  and  its  dependen* 
with  the  destruction  of  a  nest  of  pi-  cies. 
rates  who  had  settled  in  Borneo,  ac- 
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Whek  we  undertook  the  task  of  pro* 
ductng  these  annals,  we  little  hoped  to 
have  witnessed  with  our  own  eyes,  and 
recorded  with  our  own  hand,  the  fui* 
filment  of  the  hope  which  we  ventu* 
red  to  express,  **  that,  as  the  Greeks, 
after  the  Persian  invasion,  decreed, 
that  their  household  fires,  polluted  by 
the  Barbarians,  should  be  rekindled 
by  a  brand  from  the  altar  of  Apollo, 
so,  it  might  not  be  too  proud  a  hope, 
that  our  island  was  destined  to  be  the 
Delphos,  where  nations,  whose  col* 
leges  and  shrines  had  been  contamina¬ 
ted  by  a  yet  more  cruel,  because  a 
more  systematic  tyranny,  should  repair 
to  obtain  a  spark  of  re-illumination.’* 
The  time,  however,  which  the  most 
sanguine  politician  placed  in  a  very 
distant  and  flattering  perspective,  has 
arrived  within  the  short  space  of  six 
years  ;  and  in  the  course  of  our  inter¬ 
nal  affairs  of  1814,  the  brightest  para- 
11 


graph  relates  to  the  homage  paid  to 
Britain,  by  the  visit  of  those  distin¬ 
guished  personages,  whose  counsels, 
often  divided  from  ours  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  an  eventful  time,  were 
now  united  with  them,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  for  a  long  period,  in  league, 
amity,  and  parity  of  interests,  having 
for  their  common  object  the  independ¬ 
ence  and  happiness  of  Europe.  But 
ere  we  reach  that  pleasing  part  of  our 
domestic  annals,  we  have  to  allude  to 
certain  incidents  which  interested  the 
community  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
the  allied  princes.  Among  these,  the 
most  remarkable  was  the  affair  of  Lord 
Cochrane. 

The  public  mind  was  highly  wrought 
up  by  the  agitating  and  contradictory 
reports  from  France  while  the  strug¬ 
gle  between  Buonaparte  and  his  oppo¬ 
nents  continued,  and  the  public  funds, 
that  thermometer  of  the  hopes  and 
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fears  of  England,  varied  with  every 
rumour  from  the  fields  of  action.  Ad¬ 
venturers  hastened  to  profit  hy  the 
fluctuation  of  public  credit  during 
these  moments  of  trembling  apprehen¬ 
sion  and  feverish  hope ;  and  as  most 
of  them,  with  that  sanguine  temper 
which  characterizes  gambling  of  every 
description,  hoped  from  victory  and 
peace  such  a  rise  in  the  funds,  as  no 
victory,  however  decisive,  and  no  peace, 
however  triumphant,  ever  could  pro¬ 
duce,  their  speculations  were  pushed 
to  an  extent  ruinous  in  amount,  and  al¬ 
together  extravagant  as  to  probable 
success. 

The  account  of  the  battle  of  Mont- 
mirail,  in  which  Buonaparte  defeated 
the  greater  part  of  the  army  of  Silesia, 
was  received  in  London  on  the  17th 
February,  and  had  a  severe  effect  on  the 
funds.  Omnium,  a  few  days  before  at 
neariy  30,  sunk  to  about  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  disastrous  prospect  to  all 
who  had  speculated  to  a  large  extent. 
Something  was  necessary  to  give  a 
temporary  impulse  to  the  market,  in 
order  that  these  adventurers  might  be 
enabled  to  transfer  to  dupes  the  ruin 
which  would  otherwise  fw  on  them¬ 
selves.  Various  devices  had  formerly 
been  used  for  similar  purposes.  Fa¬ 
bricated  reports,  forged  Moniteurs, 
even  a  supposititious  letter  from  the 
prime  minister  to  the  lord  mayor  had 
been  the  means  of  imposture  on  for¬ 
mer  occasions ;  but  the  present  fraud 
was  of  a  nature  more  daring  and  com¬ 
plicated  than  any  which  had  occur¬ 
red  in  the  history  of  stock-jobbing. 
A  person,  in  dress  and  appearance 
an  officer,  appeared  at  the 
Feb.  20.  Ship-Inn,  Dover,  as  if  just 
landed  from  France,  and 
intimated  himself  to  be  the  ^arer 
of  dispatches  detailing  a  splendid 
victory  and  the  death  of  Buonaparte, 
having  left,  as  he  strongly  stated  it, 
the  Cossacks  fighting  ror  pieces  of 
his  mangled  body.  He  then  grave¬ 


ly  wrote  a  letter  to  the  port-admi¬ 
ral,  announcing  himself  to  be  Colo¬ 
nel  De  Bourgh,  aid-de-camp  to  Lord 
Cathcart,  congratulating  the  admiral 
on  the  joyful  intelligence  which  he  had 
brought,  and  requesting  the  boat’s- 
crew  who  bad  brought  him  from  France 
might  not  be  molested  by  our  cruizers 
on  their  return.  The  admiral,  no  way 
mistrusting  a  fraud  so  audacious,  would 
have  communicated  the  news  by  tele¬ 
graph,  but  the  thickness  of  the  wea- 
Uier  prevented  the  machine  from  work¬ 
ing,  and  thus  a  material  branch  of  the 
plot  was  frustrated.  The  pretended 
aid-de-camp  proceeded  to  London, 
spreading  his  good  news  as  he  went ; 
then  dismissed  his  post-chaise  and  four, 
threw  himself  into  a  hackney-coach, 
and  disappeared.  While  the  Stock- 
Exchange  resounded  with  the  reports 
thus  artificially  set  afloat,  two  auxilia¬ 
ries  to  the  main  plot,  in  the  assumed 
character  of  French  royalist  officers, 
drove  across  Blackfriars  bridge  in  a 
carriage  ornamented  with  laurels,  and 
as  they  passed  distributed  white  cock¬ 
ades  and  bulletins  of  the  victory.  This 
supported  the  market,  which  had  be¬ 
gun  to  flag.  Omnium  rose  to  31,  32, 
33,  and  upwards,  when  the  intelligence 
that  government  had  received  no  dis¬ 
patches,  burst  the  bubble,  to  use  the 
technical  and  appropriate  language, 
and  the  funds  fell  to  tneir  former  level. 

A  committee  of  the  Stock-Ex¬ 
change,  appointed  to  investigate  this 
extraordinary  fraud,  were  not  long  of 
fixing  its  origin  with  those  who  nad 
been  immense  sellers  during  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  a  report  calculated  to  induce 
all  those  who  were  not  in  the  secret  to 
be  purchasers.  The  Hon.  Mr  Coch¬ 
rane  Johnstone,  member  for  Gram- 
pound,  and  his  nephew  Lord  Coch¬ 
rane,  together  with  a  person  called 
Butt,  known  to  be  connected  with 
them,  were  found  to  have  been  pos¬ 
sessed,  on  Saturday  night,  of  stock  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  a  million,  every 
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pound  of  which  was  sold  on  Monday 
morning  during  the  currency  of  the 
hoatf  as.  this  impudent  deception  was 
populvly  termed.  Much  surprise  was 
not  excited  on  account  of  this  disco- 
very  so  far  as  the  uncle  was  concerned. 
Bom  of  a  family  several  of  the  mem* 
hers  of  which  were  remarkable  for  a 
degree  of  genius  which  borders  on 
eccentricity,  as  well  as  for  a  peculur 
turn  for  speculation,  this  gentleman 
had  embarxed  in  many  schemes,  and 
had  alternately  been  wealthy  and  em* 
barrassed  repeatedly  during  the  course 
of  bis  life.  The  delicacy  that  should 
have  prevented  a  man  of  birth,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  high  rank  in  society,  from  em¬ 
barking  in  such  a  scheme,  is  virtually 
laid  aside  when  such  a  person  engages 
in.tbe  gambling  adventures  of  Change- 
Alley  ;  and  for  the  rest,  stock-job- 
bmg,  like  horse-jockeyahip,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  give  so  much  license  beyond 
the  usual  bounds  of  morality,  that  the 
line  of  distinction  between  the  first 
shade  of  deception  and  the  participa¬ 
tion  in  gross  fraud  relies  very  much  on 
the  feelmgs,  perhaps  on  the  interest, 
of  the  p*rty.  But  the  imputation  on 
Lord  Cochrane’s  character  shocked 
the  public  greatly.  He  was  just  on 
the  point  of  being  restored  to  the  ac¬ 
tive  naval  service  in  which  he  had  been 
formerly  so  much  distinguished ;  he 
had  talents,  he  bad  rank,  he  had  repu- 
tion,  and  stood  high  in  a  profession, 
which,  of  all  others,  is  supposed  to 
excite  feelings  most  superior  to  sordid 
pecuniary  speculations.  Those  who 
credited  the  report  were  inclined  to 
think  that  he  had  acted  under  his  un¬ 
cle’s  influence,  and  had  rushed  into  the 
fraudulent  plan  with  that  thoughtless 
inconsideration  which  we  consider  as 
an  attribute  of  sailors  in  their  worldly 
transactions,  regarding  it  perhaps  ra¬ 
ther  as  a  frolic,  than  a  serious  imposi¬ 
tion  ;  or  at  most,  only  supposing  that, 
in  adopting  such  a  scheme  to  retrieve 


his  speculations,  he  was  playing  more 
thoroughly  and  completely  the  game 
which  was  played  by  all  around  him. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  exertions  of 
the  committee  of  the  stock-holders 
traced  out  minute  evidence  of  the 
fraud.  The  pretended  Colonel  de 
Bourgh  proved  to  be  one  Bercnger,  a 
foreigner,  who,  after  trying  various 
plans  of  life,  was  now  in  Asperate  cir¬ 
cumstances.  This  man  had  fled  as 
soon  as  his  business  was  done,  and  was 
for  some  time  supposed  to  have  gone 
out  of  the  kingdom.  The  very  dreu 
in  which  he  acted  the  aid-de-camp  pf 
Lord  Cathcart  was  fished  op  out  of 
the  Thames,  into  which  it  had  been 
thrown.  The  minor  agents  in  the  plot 
were  also  detected,  and  it  remained  to 
find  the  chain  of  connection  between 
them  and  the  persons  who  profited  by 
the  fraud.  At  length  the  hackney 
coachman  appeared,  who  had  driven 
Berenger  after  he  (quitted  his  post- 
chaise  and  four.  This  man  stated  that 
he  had  set  him  down  at  the  house  of 
Lord  Cochrane,  in  Green-street.  Press¬ 
ed  by  the  suspicions  arising  from  this 
and  other  circumstances.  Lord  Coch¬ 
rane  uttered  a  voluntary  affidavit,  in 
which  he  admitted  that  Berenger  had 
called  upon  him  on  the  morning  in 
question,  but,  not  finding  him  at  home, 
had  written  an  anonymous  letter,  re¬ 
questing  to  see  him ;  that  he.  Lord 
Cochrane,  had  hastened  home,  belie¬ 
ving  the  latter  to  relate  to  his  brother’s 
heuth,  and  that  he  there  had  found 
Berenger,  whom  he  had  respect  for 
as  a  man  of  talents  involved  in  misfor¬ 
tune.  The  affidavit  proceeded  to  state, 
that  their  whole  intercourse  related  to 
Berenger’s  anxious  wish  to  get  on 
board  Lord  Cochrane’s  vessel  for  the 
sake  of  going  to  America,  and  that 
when  his  lordship  explained  to  him 
that  this  could  not  immediately  be,  he 
requested  to  be  accommodated  with  a 
change  of  dress,  his  own  being  a  mili- 
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tary  uniform,  in  which  he  said  it  was 
not  proper  for  him  to  call  upon  Lord 
Yarmouth.  With  this  uncommon  re¬ 
quest  Lord  Cochrane  complied,  and 
gave  Mr  Berenger  a  hat  and  black 
coat,  instead  of  his  uniform  and  fur 
cap.  Mr  Cochrane  Johnstone  and  Mr 
Butt  also  published  their  vindications, 
and  menaced  with  prosecution  all  who 
had  connected  their  names  with  the 
late  fraud.  In  the  midst  of  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  Berenger  was  arrested  at 
Leith,  as  he  endeavoured  to  leave  the 
kingdom.  Every  person  who  had  seen 
the  pretended  De  Bourgh  at  once  re¬ 
cognised  him  in  the  person  of  Beren¬ 
ger.  This  point  was  ful- 
June  8.  ly  established  in  the  course 
of  the  trial  which  took  place 
soon  afterwards,  when  Lord  Coch¬ 
rane,  the  Honourable  A.  Cochrane 
Johnstone,  and  Butt,  along  with  Be¬ 
renger  and  the  subordinate  agents  in 
the  plot,  were  indicted  for  a  fraudu¬ 
lent  conspiracy  to  raise  the  price  of 
stocks.  The  most  important  point  was 
to  connect  his  agency,  and  that  of  the 
other  puppets  who  had  represented 
the  French  officers,  with  Lord  Coch¬ 
rane,  his  uncle,  and  Mr  Butt.  That 
these  three  persons  availed  themselves 
of  the  rise  of  stock  to  sell  nearly  a 
million,— that  but  for  the  sudden  rise 
they  would  have  been  defaulters  to  the 
extent  of  160,0001.,— that  instead  of 
being  losers,  they  had  been  profited 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  if  the 
telegraph  could  have  wrought  agree¬ 
able  to  the  plan  of  the  imposition, 
would  have  been  profiters  to  a  very 
great  one; — all  this  wasundeniable, but 
the  presumptions  arising  from  thence 
fell  short  of  the  decided  and  clear 
proof  which  might  implicate  them 
with  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the 
fraud.  It  was  therefore  brought  in 
evidence  that  a  large  sum  of  money, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  4501.  in 
bank.notes,  could  be  ^aced  from  Mr 


Cochrane  Johnstone  to  Berenger,  and 
was  found  in  various  places  of  con¬ 
cealment  among  his  baggage.  This, 
it  was  concluded,  was  his  share  of  the 
booty.  That  this  man,  blazoned  in 
the  costume  of  his  crime,  should  have 
chosen  l.ord  Cochrane's  house  for  his 
tiring-room,  should  have  come  thither 
in  his  masquerade  attire,  and  there  ex¬ 
changed  it  for  a  dress  of  his  lordship’s, 
was  insisted  upon  as  a  circumstance  of 
peculiar  weight.  Other  minute  par¬ 
ticulars  went  to  connect  the  actors  in 
the  fraud  with  those  who  had  pro¬ 
fited  by  it,  nor  was  it  shewn  that 
there  were  other  persons  concerned  in 
stock  transactions  that  morning  who 
had  availed  themselves  of  the  false  re¬ 
port  to  any  considerable  extent.  The 
jury  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  find 
the  whole  defenders  guilty  of  the  con- 
^iracy  charged  against  them.  Mr 
^chrane  Johnstone  fled  to  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Berenger,  in  a  wild  sentimental 
correspondence  with  Lord  Cochrane, 
which  afterwards  became  public,  con¬ 
fessed  his  having  acted  the  part  of  De 
Bourgh,  and  averred,  that  he  did  so 
in  concert  with  Lord  Cochrane  and 
his  uncle,  sacrificing  himself  to  the 
pure  and  disinterestea  feelings  of  friend¬ 
ship  which  he  entertained  towards  the 
former. 

Lord  Cochrane  made  several  at¬ 
tempts  to  procure  a  new  trial.  The 
grounds  on  which  he  claimed  this  re¬ 
vision  were,  that  his  defence  had  been 
improperly  confounded  with  that  of  the 
other  persons  accused;  that  (which 
seemed  singular,  considering  the  delicate 
nature  of  the  question )  he  had  not  revi¬ 
sed  the  brief  of  his  counsel ;  that  one 
or  two  material  witnesses  had  not  been 
examined  in  his  defence  ;  and  that,  fi¬ 
nally,  when  Berenger  appeared  at  his 
house,  he  had  not,  as  was  stated,  a  red 
uniform,  faced  with  green,  which  was 
the  dress  of  the  pretended  De  Bourgh, 
but  was  inagreen sharp-shooter's  dress. 
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belonging  to  a  corps  of  volunteers  of 
which  he  was  adjutant.  Much  criticism 
was  bestowed  on  the  evidence  of  Crane 
the  hackney  coachman,  who  was  stated 
to  be  an  infamous  character.  But, 
fortunately,  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
weigh  the  oath  of  this  man  against 
that  of  a  Scottish  nobleman,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  knight,  a  member  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  for  there  is  little 
discrepancy  between  them.  Berenger’s 
dress  mone  was  the  subject  of  question, 
for  his  visit  and  his  change  of  dress 
at  Lord  Cochrane^s  house  were  both 
admitted.  That  he  wore  a  red  uni¬ 
form,  with  a  green  cape,  when  he  en¬ 
tered' the  hackney-coach,  is  certain,  for 
it  was  his  dress  when  he  left  the  chaise ; 
and  there  only  remained  to  be  assumed 
the  possibility  that,  while  in  the  coach, 
he  might  have  changed  it  for  the  green 
habit  in  which  Lord  Cochrane  states 
him  to  have  appeared  before  him.  But 
it  has  not  been  suggested  for  what 
purpose  he  could  be  supposed  to  have 
made  such  a  change,  when  his  very 
next  wish  was  to  obtain  a  dress  differ¬ 
ent  from  both.  If  he  went  to  Lord 
Cochrane’s  as  a  person  connected  with 
him,  merely  through  his  lordship’s 
wish  to  patronize  merit, — if,  just  fresh 
from  the  perpetration  of  a  fraud,  he 
sought  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  an 
unsuspicious  friend,  and  felt  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  laying  aside  lus  borrowed  trap¬ 
pings  ere  he  appeared  in  his  presence, 
which  is  the  case  assumed,  would  not 
this  have  been  done  by  exchanging  his 
red  uniform  for  some  dress  which  had 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  cha¬ 
racter  he  had  been  acting  i  A  black 
coat  was  as  easily  transported  and  as 
soon  put  on  as  a  green  one,  nor  would 
the  change  be  more  conspicuous  in  the 
one  case  than  the  other,  and  would 
have  saved  the  necessity  and  suspicion 
attached  to  a  second  shifting  in  Lord 
Cochrane’s  house.  Yet,  though  we 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  Lord 


Cochrane  would  have  taken  little  ad¬ 
vantage  by  a  new  trial,  we  cannot  help 
heartily  wishing  if  had  been  granted  to 
him.  The  forms  of  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land,  it  seems,  do  not  permit  a  new 
trial  to  be  granted,  unless  all  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned  be  present.  The  rea¬ 
son  of  this  rule,  with  other  legal  myste¬ 
ries,  is,  no  doubt,  satisfactory^  though 
hid  from  vulgar  eyes  and  understand¬ 
ings.  But  we  cannot  help  regret* 
ting,  that  it  could  not  be  waived 
upon  an  occasion  where  the  honour 
of  Britain  was  so  deeply  concerned 
in  affording  to  the  accused  every  pos¬ 
sible  means  of  investigation  and  de¬ 
fence.  And  we  were  yet  more  shock¬ 
ed  at  the  sentence,  which,  after  con¬ 
demning  Lord  Cochrane  and  Mr  Butt 
to  pay  a  fine  of  5001.  each,  and  to  be 
imprisoned  for  a  twelvemonth,  (which 
last  part  of  the  sentence  extended  also 
to  the  inferior  agents)  condemned 
Lord  Cochrane,  Butt,  and  Berenger, 
to  the  barbarous  and  infamous  punish¬ 
ment  of  standing  on  the  pillory.  In 
the  selection  of  punishments,  regard  is 
usually  had  to  the  rank,  situation,  and 
previous  character,  of  the  person  on 
whom  they  are  to  be  inflicted.  Even  in 
cases  of  high  treason,  the  ignominious 
mode  of  execution  is  changed  in  the 
case  of  a  nobleman  for  one  accounted 
more  honourable.  Not  that  the  crime 
of  the  noble  is  less  atrocious  than  that 
of  the  squire  or  yeoman,  but  that  dis¬ 
grace  may  not  attach  to  the  body  to 
which  he  belongs,  from  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  being  subircted  to  an  infamous 
punishment.  This  claim  was  yet 
stronger  in  the  case  of  Lord  Cochrane, 
where  a  military  character,  highly  sup¬ 
ported,  and  important  services  render¬ 
ed  to  the  country,  should  have  been 
admitted  to  balance  in  some  degree  the 
guilt  of  the  crime  of  which  he  stood 
convicted.  To  such  a  character  the 
entry  of  his  name  in  the  record  of  con¬ 
viction  was  an  ignominy,  to  which  the 
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exposure  of  his  person  to  public  shame 
could  add  but  httle.  There  was  a  ge¬ 
neral  revolt  of  men’s  feelings  against 
this  part  of  thesentence,and,as  usuallj 
happens  when  there  appears  an  excess, 
either  in  the  degree  or  mode  of  pu¬ 
nishment,  it  went  the  length  of  pro¬ 
curing  for  one  of  the  condemned  par¬ 
ties  a  degree  of  compassion  with  which, 
perhaps,  he  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  regarded.  It  was  also  soon  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  pillory,  which  is  a  post 
of  infamy,  or  of  triumph,  according 
to  the  humour  of  the  mob  who  wit¬ 
ness  that  degrading  spectacle,  would 
assume  for  Lord  Cochrane  the  honours 
of  a  triumphal  chair.  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett,  his  colleague  for  Westminster, 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  resolu¬ 
tion  of  taking  the  opportunity  of 
mounting  the  pillory  himself  to  par¬ 
take  the  punishment  of  his  fnend,  and 
•hare,  at  the  same  time,  such  distinc¬ 
tion  as  the  shouts  of  the  assembled 
electors  could  confer.  The  House  of 
Commons,  upon  the  motion  of  Lord 
Ebrington,  were  about  to  enter  upon 
the  discussion  of  this  topic,  when  they 
were  informed  by  Lord  Castlereagh, 
that  the  Prince  Regent  had  been 
pleased  to  remit,  in  favour  of  all  the 
culprits,  that  part  of  the  punishment 
which  had  been  specially  objected  to 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Coenrane.  The 
discussions  upon  this,  and  other  points 
•f  the  affair,  have  been  given  in  our 
parliamentary  proceedings.  As  was 
naturally  to  have  been  expected,  the 
House  of  Commons  expelled  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  house  who  had  been  con¬ 
victed  of  such  a  crime,  and  the  name 
of  Lord  Cochrane  was  erased  from 
among  the  Knights  of  the  Bath.  And, 
as  was  no  lets  to  be  expected,  the 
stauach  electors  of  Westminster,  whose 
fsith  can  remove  mountains  when  poli¬ 
tical  favourites  are  concerned,  and  who 
hold  the  terms  innocent  and  guilty  to 
be  synonymous  with  those  of  opposi¬ 


tionist  and  placeman,  again  returned 
Lord  Cochrane  as  their  member  to 
parliament,  regarding  the  trial,  con. 
viction,  and  sentence,  with  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  out  of  which  th^  origina¬ 
ted,  as  an  ingenious  device  of  ministers 
to  get  rid  of  a  popular  adversary. 

A  more  pleasing  event,  which  at  this 
time  engag^  the  public  attention,  was 
the  visit  of  the  allied  monarchs  to 
Britain,  which  we  have  already  alluded 
to.  In  the  beginning  of 
June,  the  Emperor  of  Rus-  June  7. 
sia  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
entered  London,  attended  by  Field- 
Marshal  Blucher,  Platow,  ToUi,  T(^- 
stoi,  Mettemich,  and  many  other  of 
those  distii^uished  characters  with 
whose  fame  Europe  had  resounded  for 
the  last  two  eventful  years.  They 
now  witnessed  with  their  own  eyes  the 
fountains  of  that  wealth,  which,  appa¬ 
rently  inexhaustible,  had  been  so  la¬ 
vishly  supplied  to  aid  the  independence 
of  Europe,  and  which  had  given  nerves 
and  sinews  to  the  war,  to  which  they 
themselves  had  contributed  the  talents 
of  their  generals  and  the  persons  of 
their  subjects.  The  glory  of  the  land 
was  now  before  them.  It  consisted 
not  in  palaces  and  public  buildings,— 
not  in  collections  oi  that  which  is  most 
valuable  in  art  and  science,— in  these 
Britain  was  far  exceeded  by  her  an¬ 
cient  rival  and  enemy,  the  country 
which  they  had  just  conquered; — it 
was  in  the  generm  welfare  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  community,  displayed  in 
fields  cultivated  to  the  uttermost, 
houses  of  every  description,  from  the 
villa  to  the  cottage,  filled  with  all  of 
use,  and  even  of  ornament,  which  suit¬ 
ed  the  owners, — it  was  in  those  increa¬ 
sing  villages,  whose  rising  streets  seem¬ 
ed  yet  too  limited  for  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants,— in  tho^  groups  ot 
healthy  peasants  and  artizans,  whose 
numbers,  as  well  as  their  neat  and  or¬ 
derly  appearance,  had  an  air  of  perpe- 
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tutl  holiday, it  was  that  throng  of  a 
metropolis,  in  which  none  seemed  to 
want  employment,  and  yet  all  to  have 
the  means  of  enjoyment  and  relaxa¬ 
tion, — it  was  in  the  bustle  of  sea¬ 
ports,  and  the  hum  of  marts, — it 
was,  above  all,  in  the  conduct  of  tfie 
inhabitants,  who  could  preserve  real 
good  order  amid  apparent  license,  that 
the  sovereigns  recognized  the  benefi¬ 
cial  effects  of  those  equal  laws  and  li¬ 
beral  principles  of  government  which 
have  placed  Britain  so  high  among 
the  nations.  We  are  well  assured  that 
amid  the  immense  concourse  which  as¬ 
sembled  with  shout  and  jubilee  to  wit¬ 
ness  their  presence  at  Ascot  races, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  as  he  looked 
round  the  thousands  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  and  who,  unawed  by 
the  presence  of  any  guard  excepting  a 
few  peace  officers,  appeared  abandon¬ 
ed  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  will, 
and  (^uite  sensible  that  they  were  so, 
exclaimed  to  those  who  stood  by  him, 
**  In  what  other  country  dared  the 

government  to  permit  such  an  assem- 
lage,  without  forces  sufficient  to  over¬ 
awe  and  controul  them  in  case  of  up¬ 
roar  The  full  security  and  confi¬ 
dence  reposed  in  the  good  sense  and 
correct  feeling  of  the  people  must  have 
appeared  the  more  surprising,  as,  to 
the  eye  of  strangers,  their  blunt  and 
tumultuous  expressions  of  joy  and  of 
welcome  approach  in  themselves  to  the 
very  verge  of  license.  In  fact,  the 
English  common  people  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  resemble  the  tides  on  many  parts 
of  their  coast — fierce  and  tumultuous 
in  appearance  to  the  inexperienced 
spectator,  but  which,  without  some 
unusual  and  agitating  cause,  do  not 
pass  their  natural  limits,  or  encroach 
upon  the  land. 

The  allied  sovereigns  received  from 
the  British  many  marks  of  a  consider¬ 
ation  not  the  less  sincere  that  it  was  ex¬ 
pressed  with  the  most  unceremonious 
hluntness.  But  it  was  to  Blucher  that 


the  public  enthusiasm  most  warmly 
attached  itself.  The  English,  doing 
justice  to  all  their  guests,  did  not  for¬ 
get  to  whose  continued  and  persevering 
exertions  the  successful  termination  of 
the  war  was  principally  owing,  and 
who  it  was  that  first  sheathed  in  Paris 
the  sword,  which,  through  many  a  turn 
of  fortune,  he  had  brought  in  bis  grasp 
from  the  banks  of  the  Katzbach  to 
those  of  the  Seine.  When  the  Field- 
Marshal  went  to  pay  his  respects  at 
Carleton-honse,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  burst  all  bounds.  They  over¬ 
powered  portersand  guards,  and  forced 
their  way  into  the  court-yard.  The 
Prince  Regent,  indulgent  to  their  zeal, 
commanded  the  great  doors  of  the  hall 
to  be  opened,  and  it  was  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  shouting  multitude  that 
the  Sovereign  of  England  embraced 
the  Prussian  veteran,  and  hung  around 
his  neck  a  medallion  of  honour.  The 
popular  zeal  in  behalf  of  Blucher  did 
not  relax,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as¬ 
sumed  an  obstinate  pertinacity  in  its 
expression,  which  must  frequently 
have  incommoded  its  object.  The  ve¬ 
teran  was  not  only  followed  by  shout¬ 
ing  crowds  when  he  went  abroad,  but 
was  obliged  from  time  to  time  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  windows  of  his  apartment 
to  show  himself  to  the  successive 
groups  which  surrounded  his  house, 
and  called  for  him  with  unceasing  ac¬ 
clamations.  The  other  foreign  offi¬ 
cers  were  g^eted  with  similar  tokens 
of  applause,  in  proportion  as  their 
names  and  exploits  were  familiar.  A- 
mong  these,  the  Scythian  chief  Platow 
was  not  forgotten.  He  and  the  sons 
of  the  desert  that  attended  him  were 
the  object  of  much  curiosity  and  cla¬ 
morous  approbation.  The  Hettman, 
who,  though  uneducated,  is  a  man  of 
great  natural  shrewdness  and  ability, 
readily  entered  into  the  humour  of  the 
people  whom  he  came  to  visit;  and 
the  attendant  Cossacks,  indolent  by 
nature  unless  when  under  the  influence 
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of  a  strong  stimulus,  ate,  drank,  and 
slept,  without  troubling  themselves 
about  the  wonder  and  shouts  of  their 
new  hosts. 

The  honours  of  the  land  were  done 
by  the  Prince  Regent,  as  became  so 
marked  an  occasion.  Reviews  of  our 
naval  and  military  forces  were  mingled 
with  more  peaceful  pageants.  A  visit 
to  Oxford,  a  city  whose  venerable  and 
captivating  exterior  so  well  beseems 
its  high  renown  as  a  seat  of  letters, 
afforded  the  most  gratifying  specta¬ 
cle.  The  Prince  Regent  attended  his 
royal  visitors,  and  all  was  studiously 
conducted  upon  a  scale  of  magnificence 
worthy  of  an  occasion  so  solemn.  A 
banquet,  which  accommodated  about 
two  hundred  persons,  was  spread  in 
the  Katcliffe  Library,  where  the  dress 
of  the  gownsmen  attending,  contrast¬ 
ed  with  the  superb  uniforms  of  most 
of  the  guests,  over  which  many  of 
them  wore  the  academic  robe  newly 
conferred,  presented  a  most  singular 
scene.  The  more  classical  regiue  of 
verse  and  of  prose,  designed  for  the 
ears  of  the  visitors,  did  honour  to  the 
talents  of  the  university.  The  shouts 
of  applause  with  which  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent  was  received  in  Oxford,  by  those 
youths  who  were  to  form  the  grace 
and  support  of  his  future  reign,  form¬ 
ed  a  strong  contrast  with  the  attempts 
which  (founded  upon  the  unfortunate 
schism  in  the  royal  family)  had  been 
made  in  the  metropolis  to  testify  dis¬ 
respect  to  his  person,  even 
June  18.  at  the  moment  when  to 
do  so  was  to  degrade  the 
country  in  the  eyes  of  the  royal  stran- 
gers. 

A  magnificent  entertainment  was 
made  for  the  sovereigns  by  the  sub¬ 
scription  of  a  mimber  of  the  principal 
nobilit^'and  gentry,  for  whose  accom¬ 
modation  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  re¬ 
signed  for  the  time  his  classical  habi¬ 
tation  of  Burlington*  house.  The  cor¬ 
poration  of  the  city  of  London  gave 


also  a  superb  feast  to  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent  and  his  royal  guests  in  their 
Guildhall.  A  table,  which  extended 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  hustings,  was 
entirely  served  with  gold  and  silver 
plate,  piled  in  splendid  profusion.  A 
yet  more  interesting  ornament  was  the 
display  of  the  monuments  to  Chatham 
and  to  Pitt,— to  the  statesman  who 
first  humbled  the  power  of  France 
after  she  had  forgotten  the  terrors 
of  Marlborough,  and  to  his  greater 
though  less  fortunate  son,  whose  me¬ 
mory  demanded  from  that  splendid  as¬ 
sembly  the  honours  due  to  one,  whose 
counsels  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  brilliant  success  which  he  had  not 
lived  to  witness.  The  nobles  of  Eng¬ 
land  vied  with  their  sovereign  in  main¬ 
taining  the  hospitality  of  the  country, 
and  the  sovereigns  left  England  with 
as  high  expressions  of  their  sense  of 
the  honours  paid  to  thent  as  words 
could  express. 

On  their  own  part  they  had  left  a 
favourable  impression  on  the  public 
mind.  Both  princes  were  active  in 
observation,  simple  in  their  manners, 
despisers  of  outward  parade,  and  of 
every  thing  approaching  to  effeminate 
luxury.  Such  habits  are  naturally 
acquired  during  two  years  active  and 
doubtful  campaigns.  More  close  ob¬ 
servers  noticed  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  in  his  carriage  and  address,  af¬ 
fected  a  popular  and  general  complai¬ 
sance,  and  mixed  more  familiarly  with 
the  circles  which  he  honoured  with  his 
presence.  It  would  be  most  unjust 
to  censure  a  line  of  conduct,  adopted 
from  a  wish  to  seem  pleased  and  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  attentions  offered  to  him. 
Yet  the  King  of  Prussia’s  manners, 
lain,  manly,  and  reserved,  without 
eing  either  harsh  or  gloomy,  resem¬ 
bled  more  nearly  the  English  charac¬ 
ter,  and  gained  him  a  preference 
amongst  those  who  approached  near 
to  their  persons.  His  melancholy, 
also,  flowing  from  a  cherished  remem- 
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brance  ef  his  beautiful  and  heart-bro> 
k^n  consort^  won  for  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia  an  interest  superior  to  that  which 
was  acquired  by  the  more  gay  and 
light  manners  of  the  em- 
Jme  26.  peror.  Both,  however,  de¬ 
parted  from  our  coast  amid 
the  shouts  and  good  wishes  which  ac¬ 
companied  their  arrival ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  incessant  jubilee  which  had 
accompanied  their  presence  had  in 
some  degree  subside^  that  men  began 
to  reject  what  was  likely  to  be  the 
political  consequence  of  a  meeting  of 
potentates,  as  uncommon  as  one  of 
those  singular  conjunctions  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies  from  which  astrologers 
of  old  were  wont  to  gather  their  pre¬ 
dictions. 

The  Greeks,  in  the  degenerate  ages 
of  the  empire,  were  justly  censured  as 
bad  politicians,  for  exposing  the  wealth 
of  their  empire  to  the  envious  and  ava¬ 
ricious  ^aze  of  the  kings  of  more  war-  ■ 
like  nations  ;  and  most  readers  will 
remember  how  ingeniously  the  crafti¬ 
est  of  the  French  monarchs,  Louis  XI. 
evaded  receiving  the  visit  which  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  proposed  making  to  him  at 
Paris.  But  the  English  are  a  race 
widely  differing  from  the  unwarlike 
Greeks,  and  the  same  eyes  which  be¬ 
held  our  wealth,  could  witness  the 
means,  and  even  judge  of  the  spirit, 
which  we  possessed  for  defending  it. 
Nor  were  either  of  our  allies  possessed 
of  such  a  sally-port,  as  Calais  then 
supplied  to  Edward,  for  marching  an 
army  into  a  land  which  might  seem 
worthy  to  be  warred  for.  The  evil 
which  may  possibly  accrue  from  the 
meditations  excited  by  this  visit,  is  of 
a  more  remote  and  contingent  charac¬ 
ter.  The  superiority  of  our  manufac¬ 
tures,  next  to  the  improved  state  of 
our  agriculture,  is  the  most  tangible 
and  visible  source  of  our  national  pros¬ 
perity.  It  is  also  that  which  foreigners, 
at  first  view,  think  may  be  mostea  ily 
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transferred  to  their  own  dominions. 
We  will^cquit  absolute  monarchs  of 
any  intention  of  rivalling  us,  by  adopt¬ 
ing  that  equality  of  laws,  and  those 
maxims  of  political  liberty,  upon  which 
the  prosperity  both  of  our  agricul¬ 
ture  and  our  manufactures  is  found¬ 
ed  ;  but  without  troubling  himself  to 
lay  so  deep  a  foundation,  we  are  mis¬ 
taken  if  one  of  our  distinguished 
guests  has  not  formed  the  scheme  of 
rivalling  our  manufactures,  in  so  far, 
at  least,  as  is  necessary  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  his  own  dominions,  and  that 
to  the  visions  of  improvement  excited 
by  witnessing  the  extended  commerce 
of  this  country,  we  owe  those  un¬ 
friendly  restrictions  under  which  our 
Russian  trade  at  present  suffers.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  indirect  and  con¬ 
tingent  consequences  of  this  visit,  its 
direct  and  immediate  effect  was  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  royal  guests  such  an 
idea  of  the  strength  and  resources  of 
Britain,  as  had  no  small  share  in  de¬ 
termining  their  resolutions  at  the  im¬ 
portant  emergency  of  the  ensuing 
spring. 

The  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  in  the  capital  was  an  event  no 
less  exhilarating  than  the  presence  of 
the  foreign  sovereigns.  To  the  po- 

fmlar  acclamations  (never  more  high- 
y  merited)  was  added  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  reception  which  he  ex¬ 
perienced  oq  taking  his  June  28. 
seat  for  the  first  time  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  a  proud 
moment  for  every  British  spectator; 
what  then  must  it  have  been  to  the 
wife  and  mother,  of  the  distinguished 
character  to  whom  the  gratitude  and 
hopes  of  the  country  had  so  long  turn¬ 
ed,  both  of  whom  witnessed  his  recep¬ 
tion  !  His  various  patents  of  honour, 
as  Baron,  Earl,  Marquis,  and  Duke, 
were  severally  read  over,  each  step 
which  led  to  the  eminence  on  which 
he  stood  being  marked  by  glory,  and 
z 
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won  by  services  of  the  most  important  noble  Duke  had  conducted  the  ardu- 
character.  The  voice  of  the  herald,  ous  campaigns  of  the  peninsula  ;  exer- 
the  ceremonious  attendance  ^f  the  tions  and  ability  which  finally  enabled 
marshal  of  England  and  the  king  at  him  to  place  the  allied  armies  in  the 
arms,  all  circumstances  of  mere  show  heart  of  France,  fighting  their  way 
in  common  cases,  had,  on  this  solemn  there  through  the  blaze  of  victory, 
occasion,  an  appropriate  and  striking  The  glorious  result  of  all  his  toils  and 
effect,  'rhe  Lord  Chancellor  then  victories  had  been  to  achieve  the  peace, 
addressed  the  Duke  of  Wellington  iq  the  security,  and  the  greatness  of  his 
terms  which  wje  willingly  preserve,  in  country,  while  by  his  example  he  had 
order  to  return  to  him  the  thanks  of  animated  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  ena* 
the  House,  which  had  been  voted  on  bled  her  governments  to  restore  their 
the  evening  before.  He  said  *'  that  ancient  order.  The  House,  he  knew, 
be  had  received  the  cqmmands  of  that  would  excuse  him  if  he  indulged  for  a 
House  to  return  their  acknowledge-  moment,  in  the  opportunity  afforded 
mcnts  and  thanks  to  his  Grace  for  his  him,  of  expressing  his  own  satisfaction 
eminent  and  important  services,  per-  in  having  been  the  instrument  to  con¬ 
formed  to  his  sovereign  and  his  coun-  vey,  on  all  those  occasions,  the  thanks 
try.  In  the  execution  of  that  duty  he  and  acknowledgments  they  had  voted 
could  not  refrain  from  calling  his  at-  to  his  Grace,  and  more  especially  the 
tention,  and  that  of  the  noble  lords  infinite  gratification  he  now  felt  in  ful- 
present,  to  a  circumstance  singular  in  filling  their  commands,  by  informing 
the  history  of  that  House,  that  upon  the  noble  Duke,  that  they  had  unani- 
his  introduction  he  had  gone  through  mously  voted  their  thanks  for  his  emi- 
every  dignity  of  the  {peerage  in  this  .  nent  and  unremitted  services,  and  their^ 
country  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  congratulations  upon  his  return  to  this 
the  crown  to  bestow.  Those  digni-  country/* 

ties  had  been  conferred  upon  him  for  The  Duke  of  Wellington  rose  and 
eminent  and  distinguished  services  ;  said,  **  Unable  as  I  should  feel  myself 
and  for  the  s<ime  services  both  houses  at  any  time  to  addr^s*  your  lordships, 
of  parliament  had  bestowed  the,  high*  yet  I  have,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
est  honours  it  was  in  their  power  to  return  you  my  aclcnowledgments  for 
grant — their  unanimous  thanks  and  the  approbation  you  have  been  pleased 
approbation.  He  would  not  have  the  to  express  of  my  conduct  But  i  feel 
presumption  to  attempt  to  state  the  myself  so  overcome  by  the  honour  I 
nature  of  those  merits,  nor  to  recapi-  have  received,  by  the  favours  which 
tulate  those  glorious  achievements,  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent 
those  brini;<nt  ects,  which  had  given  has  shewn  me,  by  the  approbation  be- 
immortality  to  the  name  of  Welling-  stowed  by  your  lordships  and  the 
ton,  aud  had  placed  this  empire  on  a  House  of  Commons,  that  I  am  utter- 
height  of  military  renown,  of  which  ly  unable  to  express  my  sentiments, 
there  was  no  example*  in  its  history.  In  truth,  my  lords,  the  entire  confi- 
He  felt  that  he  could  not  better  dis-  dence  which  government  was  pleased 
charge  the  duty  which  had  devolved  to  repose  in  me,  the  ample  means  en- 
upon  him,  than  by  recurring  to  the  trusted  to  my  disposal,  and  the  cordial 
terms  in  which  that  House  had  so  of-  assistance  I  received  from  the  gallant 
ten  expressed  their  sense  of  the  euer*  officers  who  shared  my  campaigns,- 
gy,  the  unremitting  exertions,  the  ar-  contributed  powerfully  to  those  suc- 
dour,  aud  the  ability,  with  which  the  cesses  which  your  loroships  have  no- 
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ticed  in  a  manner  to  mtifying.  £n« 
courag^  and  excited  as  I  was  by  the 

Etest  fsTour  and  protection  of  the 
ce  Regent,  and  by  the  approba. 
tion  and  applanse  ofj>arliament,  I  can> 
not  consider  the  difficulties  I  had  to 
overcome  as  at  all  equal  to  the  motives 
that  thus  animated  me,  and  I  am  ap> 
prehensive  1  shall  be  found  not  so  de¬ 
serving  of  the  honours  bestowed  upon 
me  as  your  kindness  may  believe.  I 
can  only  add,  that  I  shall  ever  be  found 
ready  to  serve  his  majesty,  to  the  ut¬ 
most  of  my  abilities,  in  any  capacity 
in  which  he  may  think  proper  to  em¬ 
ploy  me.** 

Due  attention  was  next  paid  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  suitable  maintenance  of  the 
high  honours  so  justly  merited.  The 
sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
was  voted  by  parliament,  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  palace  and  domain  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  ;  and  while  those  politicians, 
who  discorded  on  'almost  every  other 
point,  only  contended  with  each  other 
on  this  occasion  to  enhance  the  provi¬ 
sions  which  were  proposed,  such  an  ad¬ 
ditional  grant  of  income  was  voted  as 
made  up  the  whole  amount  of  his  par¬ 
liamentary  allowances  to  17,0001.  year¬ 
ly.  Honours  and  rewards  thus  accu¬ 
mulated  could  still  be  termed  only  a  li¬ 
mited  and  partial  payment,  to  account 
of  the  debt  which  his  country  owed 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  which 
fate  reserved  another  opportunity  of 
increasing  to  an  incalculable  amount. 
Similar  tokens  of  national  gratitude 
were  dispensed  among  the  g^lant  ge¬ 
nerals  who  had  shared  the  dangers  and 
glory  of  the  peninsular  campaign.  Sir 
Thomas  Graham,  Sir  Rowland  Hill, 
and  Sir  William  Carr,  were  raised  to 
the  peerage,  and  received  each  a  suit¬ 
able  parliamentary  provision.  Lords 
Combermere  and  Exmouth  were  also 
most  deservedly  gratified  by  public 
allowances,  maae  in  acknowledgment 


tss, 

of  their  eminent  services.  The  stream 
of  effectual  gi^ititude,  to  the  surprise 
of  those  who  had  attentively  watched 
the  eventful  progress  of  the  war  in  the 
peninsula,  stoppM  short  at  one  distin¬ 
guished  name  which  had  often  arrest¬ 
ed  their  attention.  THe  shower  of  ho¬ 
nours  and  emoluments  fell  above,  be¬ 
low,  and  around,  but  it  reached  not 
Sir  Thomas  Picton,  whose  name  and 
fortunes,  like  the  fleece  of  Gideon,  re> 
mained  unmoistened  by  the  dew  that 
distilled  on  all  others.  Excepting  be¬ 
ing  nominally  distinguished  in  the  bar¬ 
ren  vote  of  thanks,  (which  virtually 
extended  to  every  grenadier  and  drum¬ 
mer  in  the  army,)  no  token  of  public 
approbation  was  conferred  on  an  offi¬ 
cer  who  has  sometimes  been  termed  the 
right-arm  of  Wellington.  This  omis¬ 
sion  was  the  more  g^ng  to  the  friends 
of  the  brave  general,  as  it  was  suppo¬ 
sed  to  arise  from  deference  to  a  popu¬ 
lar  prejudice  without  doors.  The  he¬ 
roic  death  of  this  distinguished  sol¬ 
dier,  in  the  greatest  battk  that  ever 
decided  the  fate  of  the  world,  has  since 
made  them  who  entertained  such  a 
rejudice,  and  those  who  were  biassed 
y  its  existence  in  the  minds  of  others, 
alike  grieved  for  having  in  this  instance 
neglected  to  pay  a  dear-won  debt, 
until  the  creditor  was  no  more. 

The  reception  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
on  his  triumphant  return  from  the 
continent,  partook  of  the  same  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  marked  that  which  was 
given  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It 
was  remembered,  and  on  all  sides  of 
the  House,  that  the  firmness  of  this 
statesman,  during  the  temporary  diffi¬ 
culties  attending  the  French  campaign, 
had  no  slight  share  in  keeping  the 
minds,  of  the  allied  sovereigns  bent  up 
to  the  purpose  which  they  had  form¬ 
ed,  and  that  it  was  his  liberal  spirit, 
moderation,  and  contempt  of  all  petty 
and  selfish  policy,  which  had  fixed  the 
terms  of  pacification  upon  a  footing 
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that  promised  permanent  repose  to 
Europe.  Lord  Castlereagh, 
June  6.  therefore,  upon  entering  the 
House  of  Cbihmohs  for  the 
first  time  after  his  rethrh  from  France, 
vras  greeted  with  long,  animated,  and 
repeated  cheers,  which  interrupted 
business  fbr  some  time,  and  took  his 
seat  amid'  the  acclamations  of  the 
members,  while  those  to  whom  his  ge* 
neral  politics  seemed  most  exception 
able^  were  among  the  first  to  tender 
their  approbation  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had,  during  these  arduous 
circumstances,  maintained  the  honour 
and  secured  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  treaty  of  peace  which  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  House,  fell  only  in  one 
instance  short  of  what  the  warmest 
enthusiast  could  have  desired.  The 
French  had  positively  refused  to  con¬ 
cur  ill  the  immediate  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  utmost  which  Bri¬ 
tain  had  been  able  to  obtain,  was  a 
stipulation,  that  the  abominable  traffic 
should  be  prohibited  in  the  course  of 
five  years.  The  concession  Which  the 
British  minister  found  himsdf  obliged 
to  make  upon  this  important  Subject, 
was  a  sacrifice  to  the  deep  and  je^ous 
apprehensions  which  the  French  en¬ 
tertained  of  our  commercial  ilvalry. 
Tliat  people  could  not  be  convinced 
that  the  interests  of  human  naturealone 
prompted  the  English  to  demand  this 
saciihce  at  their  hands.  They  imagi¬ 
ned  they  saw,  under  the  ipask  of  hu¬ 
manity,  a  treacherous  disposition  to 
secure  our  own  colonial  commerce  at 
the  expence  of  theirs,  and  to  render 
the  cession  of  the  West  Indian  posses¬ 
sions,  whii'li  we  restored  to  them,  a 
barren  and  unfruiifu!  grant.  It  ap¬ 
peared  ol  so  much  consequence  to 
eradicate  suspicions,  which  might  go 
fai  to  frustrate  the  restoration  of  ge¬ 
neral  confidence  to  Europe,  that  the 
British  ministers  did  not  insist  on  the 


abolition  of  the  traffic,  as  a  sine  qua 
non  in  the  treaty  of  Paris.  The  ad¬ 
dress,  congratulating  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent  imon  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
with  France,  w^  thus  qualified  by  au 
amendment,  intimating  the  hope  of  the 
House,  that  tlm  abolition  of  this  wick¬ 
ed  traffic  should  be  speedily  accom- 
plishec}.  In  other  respects 
the  address  passed  unani-  June  29. 
mously,  as  might  be  ex- 
pectea,  since  the  terms  of  the  peace 
to  which  it  referred,  exceeded  by  far 
the  most  sanguine  hope  pf  the  most 
sai^uine  anticipatory 

The  festivities  attending  this  happy 
pacification,  were  extended  to  those 
shows  and  entertainments  which  the 
common  people  best  understand  and 
relish.  Fireworks,  on  an  uncommon 
scale  of  expence,  were  exhibited  in  the 
Parks,  and  the  Serpentine  River  was 
dignified  by  becoming  the  scene  of  a 
mimic  sca-pght.’  The  cxpence  of  these 
testimonies  of  rejoicing  was  noticed 
with  censure  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  The  rulers  of  the  multitude, 
however,  must  act  like  the  tutors  of 
childhood,  who,  while  in  general  they 
endeavourtotum  their  pupils’  attention 
to  amusements  which  enlarge  the  intel¬ 
lect  and  do  credit  to  the  judgment,  da 
not  cynically  debar  them,  on  fitting 
occasions,  from  ^uch  sports  or  play¬ 
things  a?  Are  suitable  to  their  youth 
or  their  ignorance.  A  more  dig¬ 
nified  and  heart-felt  display  of  rejoi¬ 
cing,  was  the  appointment  of  a  day  of 
public  thanksgiving,  on  which  the 
Prince  Regent  went  in  solemn  proces¬ 
sion  to  i>i  Paul’s, attended  by  his  whole 
court  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  to  return  thanks  to  the  Almigh¬ 
ty  for  the  unexpected  mercy  which 
had  brought  light  out  of  darkness, 
and  the  unspeakable  blessings  of  peace 
and  good  order  out  of  an  apparently 
endless  labyrinth  of  bloodshed  and 
confusion. 
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Thus  honpured  and  successful  a- 
broavi,  and  full  of  hope  and  expecta¬ 
tion  at  home,  Britain,  at  the  period  of 
the  peace,  seemed  to  be  placed  upon 
the  very  pinnacle  of  national  glory  and 
felicity,  nad  not  the  events  of  the 
American  war  been  to  her  like  the 
exhortations  of  the  sla^  fa  the  tri¬ 


umphal  chariot,  an  intimation  of  the 
uncertainty  of  human  affairs.  We  shall 
presently  see  that  new  subjects  of  em¬ 
barrassment  arose  to  her  statesmen  out 
of  that  very  restoration  of  peace,  which 
had  so  long  been  the  theme  of  our 
wishes  and  prayers. 
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Domestic  ^airs  continued.. — Embarrassed  State  of  Commerce  and  Credit.-— 
Causes  of  this  Distress.— Loto  Price  of  Corn,  and  Decline  in  the  Falue  (f 
lMnd.-^rigin  of  this  Depreciation. — Proceedings  on  the  Corn-Lam.— 
Disorders  in. Ireland. — Justice  Fletcher's  Charge  at  Wexford.— Division 
among  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.— The  Marriage  Treaty  broken  off  between 
the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Princess  Charlotte  (f  Wales, 


As  the  best  blessings  which  this  im-  extended,  in  proportion  to  the  priva. 
perfect  world  affords  are  balanced  or  tions  which  the  continent  had  sus* 
alloyed  by  corresponding  evils,  thepub*  tained.  But  this  species  of  intercourse 
lie  were  not  long  in  discovering,  that  among  nations,  when  once  deranged, 
hopes  had  been  formed  of  a  revival  of  resembles  a  dislocated  bone,  which 
our  national  resources  through  the  in-  cannot  be  reduced  to  its  natural  and 
fluence  of  peace,  far  too  sanguine  to  proper  state  without  much  pain  and 
be  speedily  realized.  In  common  sense,  trouble.  The  hand  of  military  ex- 
indm,  such  an  immediate  restoration  tortion  had  exhausted  the  resources 
'of  prosperity  was  no  more  to  be  ex-  of  the  continent,  and  deprived  almost 
pected,  than  that  the  cessation  of  a  everv  individual  of  a  larn  proportion 
combat  should  at  once  restore  the  of  the  funds  which,  in  oetter  times, 
wounded  and  exhausted  victor  to  the  he  could  afford  to  dedicate  to  the  pur- 
strength  which  he  possessed  at  its  chase  of  comforts  and  luxuries.  Ha- 
commencement.  Like  the  same  vie-  bits  of  indulgence  thus  broken  off  are 
tor,  the  country  hardly  felt  her  wounds  not  instantly  resumed,  especially  when 
in  the  moment  of  triumph,  and  it  was  checked  by  economical  considerations, 
not  till  the  first  animating  glow  was  Coffee  ana  sugar,  once  almost  gene- 
over,  that  men  began  to  see  and  feel  rally  used  by  all  ranks  on  the  conti- 
the  difficulties  in  which  they  were  still  neat,  are,  for  the  present,  comparative- 
involved.  ly  disUs^,  and  the  females  nave  re- 

The  revival  of  commerce  was  natu-  sorted  to  manufactures  of  their  own, 
rally  the  subject  on  which  the  highest  to  supply  the  want  of  the  Ei^sh 
expectations  had  been  formed,  and  the  cottons  and  muslins.  These  difm:ul- 
merchants  of  Britain,  long  excluded  ties  were  still  farther  enhanced  by  the 
from  the  continent,  expected  now  to  improvident  eagerness  of  commercial 
pour  forth  upon  Europe  the  stock  of  speculators,  who,  forcing  forward  car- 
colonial  produce  and  manufactured  goes  of  English  goods  and  ccdonial 
goods,  w^h  had  lain  so  long  on  their  produce  in  large  quantities,  glutted 
hands,  and  that  they  would  be  call-  the  market,  and  annihilated  the  slow 
ed  upon  to  supply  demands  rapid  and  sale  as  it  began  to  commence,  as  a  dy- 
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ing  flame  is  drowned  by  too  rapid  a 
supply  of  fuel.  These  dis^point* 
inents  produced  unpleasant  effects  on 
the  commercial  world  at  honle.  The 
credit  of  many  respectable  houses  had 
been  chiefly  supported  by  the  know, 
ledge  that  they  Had  extensive  c^uanti* 
ties  of  stock  upon  their  hands*  which* 
it  was  supposed*  would  be  readily  con* 
Tertible  into  money  at  a  peace.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  goods  circulated  from  name 
to  name*  and  from  warehouse  to  ware¬ 
house,  the  price  affording  upon  each 
change  of  proprietors  the  subject  of 
new  commercial  bills,  which  sustained 
the  credit  of  the  holders.  But  this 
system  of  accommodation  ended  at 
once,  so  soon  as  it  became  too  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  stock*  which  Was  repre¬ 
sented  by  these  bills  in  the  money 
market,  was  itself,  for  the  present,  of 
little  or  no  value.  Much  distress  was 
the  consequence  Of  these  unfounded 
Expectations,  many  sunk  under  the 
weight  of  their  disadvantageous  spe¬ 
culations,  and,  as  in  such  cases,  the 
fear  always  spreads  farther  than  the 
actual  danger*  even  the  best  and  most 
established  houses  found  unusual  diffi¬ 
culties  in  discounting  their  bills  of  ex¬ 
change  and  liquidating  their  funds,  so 
as  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them. 
Whert  the  shock  was  once  given  to 
Credit,  it  was  felt  through  every  part 
bf  that  Complicated  machine  whidi  is 
put  in  motion  by  it.  The  distresses 
of  the  general  merchants  communica¬ 
ted  themselves  not  only  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  dealer  at  home,  and  to  the  retail 
dealers  his  correspondents,  but,  occa¬ 
sioning  general  doubt  and  distrust 
among  bankers  and  monied  men,  em¬ 
barrassed  and  clogged  the  operations 
bf  those  whose  business  was  totally 
unconnected  with  the  department  in 
which  the  distress  originated.  The 
speculations  of  monied  men  in  the 
funds  went  far  to  increase  the  evil. 
Many  had  bought  stock  at  extravagant 
jprices^  and  were  unwilling  to  sell  at  a 
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discount— others  continued  to  hold 
what  they  had  purchased  at  a  moderate 
rate*  in  expectation  that  the  public 
credit  would  improve,  and  the  funds 
rise  in  propokion.  In  both  cases  very 
large  Sums  of  money,  which  formerly 
had  circulated  for  sustaining  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  the  country,  were  now  locked 
lip  in  the  public  funds.  The  causes 
of  this  general  commercial  distress  had 
begun  to  operate  since  the  opening  of 
the  continent  to  British  trade,  and 
probably  woald  have  been  much  more 
severely  felt,  had  that  important  event 
taken  place  suddenly,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  peace.  Still,  however* 
commerce,  which  had  suffered  so  much 
during  the  war,  was  aS  yet  little  revi¬ 
ved  by  its  triumphant  conclusion,  and 
it  now  seemed  as  if  agriculture,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  had  flourished  in  the 
most  Uncommon  degree  while  hostili¬ 
ties  lasted,  was  now  to  suffer  a  severe 
check  by  their  conclusion. 

Many  causes  had  tended  to  raise  the 

f trice  of  grain*  and,  of  course,  the  va- 
ue  of  land,  since  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war.  Britain,  excluded  in  some 
measure  from  foreign  supplies  of  im¬ 
ported  grain,  was  obliged  to  rely 
chiefly  upon  the  produce  of  her  own 
agriculture,  and  the  supplies  which 
she  drew  from  it  being  limited,  their 
value  rose  in  proportion.  Two  suc¬ 
cessive  bad  crops  in  the  beginning  of 
the  centutT,  gave  to  the  market  the 
impulse  ot  a  still  more  pressing  scar¬ 
city,  and  although  the  prices  declined 
from  the  excessive  height  to  which 
they  had  then  risen,  yet  they  did  not  for 
several  years  subside  to  the  level  from 
which  they  had  mounted.  The  hope 
of  gain  which  these  large  prices  held 
out  to  the  farmer,  stimulated  him  to 
extraordinary  exertions.  Every  patch 
of  ground  capable  of  bearing  a  crop 
was  tom  up,  at  whatever  expence,  and 
often  that  which  nature  had  intended 
for  pasture,  was  permanently  injured 
by- such  acts  of  agricukural  violence 
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perpetrated  upon  the  soil.  The  for* 
tunes  ac()uired  by  some  agricultutists 
stimulated  the  avidity  of  others.  The 
value  of  land  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  confidence  with  which  sanguine 
speculators  contended  with  each  other 
in  offering  an  sidvanced  rent.  The 
landed  proprietors,  in  general,  accord* 
ing  to  the  nature  of  that  class  of  men, 
increased  their  style  of  living  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  increased  revenues,  and, 
tvhatwas  w'orse,  the  tenants  themselves 
forsook,  in  most  instances,  the  parsi¬ 
monious  and  humble  modeof  life  pur¬ 
sued  by  their  fathers,  and  launched  forth 
in  expences  proportioned  to  the  for¬ 
tunes  they  expected  to  acquire.  Houses 
of  a  superior  style  and  expensive  accom¬ 
modations  were  provided  for  them  by 
the  landlord ;  to  inhabit  these  mansions 
required  another  stretch  of  expence, 
and  the  rent  of  them  in  one  shape  or 
other  was  a  charge  upon  the  farmer’s 
industry,  and  a  diminution  of  his  means 
of  improving  the  soil.  Thus  a  large 
part  of  the  funds  which  ought  to  have 
gone  to  the  cultivation  of  the  farm, 
was  diverted  into  a  channel  of  expence, 
not  only  altogether  unproductive,  but 
leading  in  its  necessary  consequences 
to  farmer  waste  both  of  time  and  of 
money.  The  high  price  of  grain  to 
which  these  evils  are  to  be  traced,  was 
sustained  not  only  by  tbecircumstances 
which  excluded  the  importation  of  fo¬ 
reign  grain,  but  by  the  large  contracts 
of  government,  which  consumed  great 
quantities  of  agricultural  produce. 
This  double  influence  of  the  war  ter¬ 
minated  with  its  existence.  *<  Who  is 
vour  security  said  a' Scottish  land¬ 
lord  to  his  tenant,  when  the  latter  an¬ 
nounced  to  him  that  he  was  unable  to 
pay  his  rmt.  "  Buonaparte,”  answer¬ 
ed  the  poor  man,  **  was  my  only  secu¬ 
rity,  and  now  his  head  is  under  water, 
I  must  sink  also.”  In  fact,  the  im¬ 
portation  of  immense  quantities  of  fo¬ 
reign  grain,  joined  to  the  unusual 
oircuttstan'ce  of  two  conseexftive  har¬ 


vests  having  proved  unconunonly  pro¬ 
ductive,  lowered  at  once  the  price  of 
grain  to  a  standard  which  would  nei¬ 
ther  repay  the  increased  expence  of 
cultivation,  nor  support  the  new  mode 
of  life  adopted  by  the  cultivators  of 
the  ground,  nor  pay  the  advanced  rents 
of  land.  The  stagnation  of  credit  was 
speedily  felt  in  Uiis  department  also, 
and  added  to  the  general  agricultural 
distress.  The  farmer,  who  could  no 
longer  oStain  money  for  a  speculating 
corn.factor*s  bill  of  exchange,  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  carry  bis  grain  to  raarlKt,  and 
sell  it  for  what  ready  mon^  it  would 
fetch  upon  the  instant.  This  press¬ 
ing  cause,  operating  in  every  quarter 
at  the  same  time,  forced  a  very  large 
quantity  of  corn  into  the  market,  which 
was  thereby  glutted,  while  money  in¬ 
creased  in  power  as  it  became  scarcer 
and  scarcer,  and  as  the  value  of  the 
commodity  to  be  purchased  sunk  in 
proportion  to  its  augmented  quan¬ 
tity. 

It  was  more  easy  to  trace  the  cause 
of  these  evils,  than  to  foresee  their  du¬ 
ration  or  attempt  their  cure.  Parlia¬ 
ment,  however,  took  into  their  consi¬ 
deration  such  a  revision  of  the  corn 
laws  as  might  be  calculated  to  alleviate 
the  mischief.  Here  the  jarring  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  consumers  and  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  of  corn  were  placed  in  direct  colli¬ 
sion  with  each  other.  It  is  the  appa¬ 
rent  interest  of  the  landlord  and  farmer 
to  keep  the  price  of  grain  as  high  as 
possible  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
IS  the  apparent  interest  of  the  other 
classes  of  the  community  to  obtain  the 
bread  which  they  are  to  consume  at 
as  low  a  rate  as  possible.  Btit  though 
this  be  the  case  in  a  general  and  ab¬ 
stract  point  of  view,  yet  in  the  frame 
of  society  the  various  interests  of  both’ 
classes  are  so  completely  blended  and 
warped  with  each  other,  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  prove  tfiat  either  must  be 
ultimately  more  afi'ected  by  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  other  than  they  can  be 
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by  casual  or  temporary  gains.  The 
farmer  must  have  such  a  price  as  will 
enable  him  to  pay  hh  rent  and  raise 
his  coroy  or  corn  will  cease  to  be  raised, 
and  the  manufacturer  must  ultimately 
starve  }  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
consumer  must  have  his  bread  at  a 
price  within  the  compass  of  his  wages, 
or  he  will  leave  the  land.  But  a  le> 
gislative  attempt  to  attain  that  happy 
medium  of  price  which  may  best  suit 
the  interest  of  both  parties,  is  one  of 
the  most  delicate  offices  which  parlia¬ 
ment  can  take  upon  them,  more  espe¬ 
cially  considering  the  feverish  state  of 
apprehension  wiui  which  their  labours 
on  this  interesting  subject  are  regard- 
ed  by  the  people  at  large.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  British  legislature  entered 
upon  it  with  great  and  laudable  cau- 

Jion,  investigating,  as  far  as  human 
oresight  could  extend,  the  bearings  of 
a  subject  so  vast  and  complicated, 
without  precipitating  any  resolution 
on  the  subject.  While  therefore  they 
adopted  tm  measure  of  permitting  a 
free  exportation  of  British  com,  and 
in  so  far  encouraging  the  farmer,  they 
adjourned  consideration  of  regulating 
the  duties  on  imported  grain  until  the 
subsequent  winter.  A  former  chap¬ 
ter  contains  an  abstract  of  the  debates 
on  this  occasion.  * 

While  these  concurring  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  public  pressure  agitated  the 
minds  of  the  public  in  Great  Britain, 
and  damped  the  expectations  which 
had  been  excited  by  the  glorious  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  war,  the  old  and  fes¬ 
tering  wounds  of  Ireland  continued  to 
bleed  and  to  rankle.  This  delightful 
island,  inhabited  by  a  nation,  whom, 
from  the  warmth  of  their  feelings  and 
frankness  of  their  disposition,  nature 
appears  to  have  intended  to  share  in  a 
peculiar  degree  the  happiness  of  social 
life,  seemed,  by  a  concurrence  of  un¬ 
happy  circumstances,  on  the  point  of 


being  converted  into  a  general. scene 
of  blood  and  disorder.  The  law  was 
found  too  weak  to  repress  the  various 
bands  of  ruffians,  who,  from  any  cause 
or  no  cause,  were  associated  in  plans  of 
nocturnal  murder  and  depredation.  In 
some  counties  the  pretext  for  these 
violences  were  the  exactions  used  in 
levying  tithes  }  in  others,  the  raising 
of  rents  f  in  many  cases,  nO  specific 
grievance  seems  to  be  alleged,  the 
pleasure  of  resisting  the  law,  collect^ 
ing  arms,  and  using  them  to  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  the  peaceful  subject,  being 
in  itself  motive  sufficient  to  organize 
one  of  these  bands  of  ruffians.  While 
hordes  of  banditti,  under  the  names  of 
Carders,  Threshers,  See.  traversed  the 
country  by  night,  inflicting  the  most 
savage  cruelties  on  all  who  dared  to 
resist  them,  or  who  had  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  having  been  active  in  the 
detection  of  their  accomplices,  the  day 
was  disturbed  by  the  more  open  vio¬ 
lences  which  took  place  between  Sha- 
navests  and  Caravats,  and  Orange-men 
and  Ribbon-men. 

The  detection  and  conviction  of 
these  men  was  attended  with  the  ut¬ 
most  difficulty,  owing  to  the  ingenious 
and  systematic  bulwark  of  perjury 
which  was  opposed  to  the  operation  of 
the  law.  One  instance  wiU  illustrate 
the  nature  and  the  extent  of  these  con¬ 
federations,  and  their  means  of  secu¬ 
ring  impunity^  A  building  had  been 
taken  to  serve  as  a  barra^'  in  a  vil¬ 
lage,  (in  West  Meath,  we  believe,) 
where  the  government  proposed  to 
quarter  some  troops.  The  having  let 
his  property  for  such  a  purpose  was 
a  sufficient  crime  in  the  devoted  own¬ 
er.  His  house  was  beset  by  night, 
he  was  murdered,  and  the  intended 
barrack  burnt  to  the  ground.  It 
chanced  that  a  stranger  (the  domestic 
servant  of  a  lady  in  Dublin,  who  had 
come  to  the  place  to  see  bis  sister  wfacr 
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w»8  ill,)  lodged  io  a  house  opposite  to 
the  scene  of  the  crime.  This  man,  be¬ 
ing  awakened  by  tlte  noise,  got  up,  and 
through  the  window  of  his  fdom  wit¬ 
nessed  the  whole  proceedings  of  the 
perpetrators.  He  was  a  protestant, 
and  unconnected  with  the  country  j  he 
therefore  lodged  an  information  against 
the  landlord  of  the  house  where  he 
slept,  and  several  other  persons  whom 
he  bad  seen  actively  engaged  in  the 
crime.  Two  of  them  were  brought 
to  trial,  and  this  man  appeared  as  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  crown.  On  the  part  of 
the  prisoners,  a  great  number  of  per¬ 
sons  were  examined  to  prove,  that  the 
witness-  for  the  prosecution  had  slept 
on  the  night  when  the  murder  was 
committed,  not  in  the  village  where  it 
happened,  but  in  another  hamlet  about 
a  mile  short  of  it.  These  witnesses 
agreed  in  the  most  minute  particulars 
of  his  dress  and  deportment,  which 
they  very  ingeniously  represented  as 
that  of  a  person  rather  deranged  in  his 
mind  from  fear  of  the  papists  ;  as  if 
thereby  to  insinuate,  that  the  evidence 
he  had  given  was  entirely  an  hallucina¬ 
tion  of  his  own  disordered  intellect. 
All  this  evidence,  however  ingeniously 
put  together,  and  sworn  to  by  the  coun¬ 
try  people,  weighed  little  with  the 
jury,  (such  was  the  general  discredit 
attached  to-  them,)  against  the  oath 
of  the  approve,.  But  they  were  stag¬ 
gered  when  a  man  of  genteel  appeal- 
ance,  and  bjr  his  manners  and  accent 
apparently  an  Englishman,  was  called 
up  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners^  and 
stated  himself  to  be  a  deputy  commis¬ 
sary  in  the  army,  who,  travelling  to 
the  place  where  his  duty  called  him, 
had  slept  in  the  village  where  the  mur¬ 
der  was  perpetrated,  on  the  very  night, 
in  \he  very  inn,  and  in  the  very  bed 
where  the  witness  for  the  crown  had 
stated  hhnself  to  have  been.  He  even 
mentioned  that  he  had  occasion  to  rise 
from  his  bed  about  the  hour  fixed  by 
the  footman  for  that  of  the  assault  oa 


the  house  ;  that  the  streets  were  theri 
quiet ;  and  that  having  occasion  to  call 
up  his  landlord  (the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,)  the  man  had  risen  from  his  bed 
in  his  shirt  to  answer  his  commands. 
Yet  such  is  the  force  of  truth,  that  the 
jury,  moved  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
story  told  by  the  king's  evidence,  and 
perhaps  influenced  by  the  complicated 
and  arranged  appearance  of  that  which 
had  been  oppos^  to  it,  found  the  pri¬ 
soner  guilty.  The  government  were 
undetermined — they  enquired  after  the 
deputy  commissary— he  was  no  where 
to  be  found,  and  on  applying  to  the 
department  to  which  he  had  stated 
himself  to  belong,  no  such  man  was 
in  existence.  Other  circumstances  oc¬ 
curred  to  throw  light  on  the  guilt  of 
the  criminal^  and  he  was  executed. 
The  other  persons  accused  threw  them¬ 
selves  on  the  mercy  of  the  counsel  for 
the  crown,  amd,  having  previouriy  sti- 

Eulated  that  thair  punishment  should 
e  exchanged  for  transporiation,  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  story  of  the  approver 
was  true  in  all  its  parts,  and  that  they 
were  all  concerned  in  the  crime  fof 
which  the  ringleader  had  suffered  I 
This  trial  affords  the  same  melancholy 
reflections  upon  the  perverted  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  parties  concerned,  as  might 
arise  from  contemplating  the  contri¬ 
vances  of  an  artist  of  genius,  who  had 
dedicated  his  time  and  talents  to  the 
improvement  of  racks,  wheels,  and 
other  engines  of  cruelty  and  torture. 

The  source  of  this  universal  dispo¬ 
sition  to  turbulence  among  the  lower 
orders  has  been  variously  accounted 
for  by  the  leaders  of  the  two  political 
parties  in  Ireland  and  their  friends  in 
Britain  ;  and,  in  as  far  as  strangers 
can  pretend  to  judge,  we  conceive 
both  kO  err  in  laying  such  exclusive 
weight  upon  the  circumstances  which 
it  best  suits  them  to  allege  as  the  cause 
of  these  disorders.  The  sudden  rise 
of  land,  which  had  led  to  extravagant 
rentsi— the  commercial  distreu  of  th^ 
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country!  by  the  failure  of  many  private 
banks, — the  severe  county  assessments, 
which  deprive  the  peasants  even  of  the 
small  pittance  which  high  rents  have 
left  them,— >the  number  of .  abMntees, 
who  go  to  sjpend  in  another  country 
the  wealth  of  which  they  drain  their 
own, — the  corresponding  and  equally 
miserable  system  of  middle-men,  as 
they  are  called,'  which  gucs  to  inter¬ 
pose  an  avaricious  and  speculative  land- 
jobber,  having  no  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
perty  more  than  to  wring  from  it  all 
that  he  can,  between  the  labourer  of 
the  land  and  the  proprietor,— the  alarm¬ 
ing  ijgcrease  of  the  crime  of  forgery, — 
the  system  of  illicit  distillation,  which 
-had  abolished  among  the  people  all 
regard  for  the  law,  and  all  veneration 
for  the  .oaths  it  imposes, — such  were 
the  causes  ascribed  for  the  disorders 
of  Ireland  in  a  charge  delivered  by  Mr 
Justice  Fletcher  at  the  assizes  of  the 
county  of  Wexford.  ♦♦  Such  abuses,*' 
said  the  learned  judge,  «  shake  the 
very  foundation  of  the  law — they 
ought  to  be  checked.  Superadded  to 
these  mischiefs,  are  the  permanent  and 
occasional  absentee  landlords,  residing 
in  another  country,  not  known  to  their 
tenantry  but  by  their  agents,  who  ex¬ 
act  the  uttermost  penny  of  the  value 
of  the  lands.  If  a  lease  happens  to 
fall  in,  they  let  the  farm  by  public 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  No 
gratitude  for  past  services — no  prefer¬ 
ence  of  the  fair  offer — no  predilection 
for  the  ancient  tenantry,  be  they  ever 
so  deserving ;  but,  if  the  highest  price 
be  not  acceded  to,  the  depopulation 
of  an  entire  tract  of  country  ensues- 
What  then  is  the  wretched  peasant  to 
do  ?  Chased  from  the  spot  where  he 
■  had  first  drawn  his  breath,  where  he 
had  first  seen  the  light  of  Heaven,  in¬ 
capable  of  procuring  any  other  means 
of  existence,  vexed  with  those  exac¬ 
tions  I  have  enumerated,  and  harassed 
by  the  parent  of  tithes,  can  we  be 
surprised  tnat  a  peasant,  of  unenlight- 
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ened  mind,  of  uneducated  habits,  should 
rush  upon  the  perpetration  of  crimes, 
followed  by  the  punishment  of  the  rope 
and  the  gibbet  ?  Nothing  (as  the  pea¬ 
santry  imagine!  remains  for  them,  thus 
harassed  and  thus  destitute,  but  with 
strong  hand  to  deter  the  stranger  from 
intruding  upon  the  farms ;  and  to  ex¬ 
tort  from  the  weakness  and  terrors  of 
their  landlords  (from  whose  gratitude 
or  good  feelings  they  have  failed  to 
win  it)  a  kind  of  preference  for  their 
ancient  tenantry.” 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  such 
grievances  as  the  learned  judge  states 
to  exist,  must.have  the  worst  possible 
effect  upon  the  Irish  common  people. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  by  no 
means  prepared  to  admit  that  they  are 
the  exclusive  causes  of  the  disordered 
state  of  that  country.  The  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  general  discontent  has,  in  many 
instances,  assumed  a  decided  political 
character ;  and  the  separation  of  the 
island  of  Ireland  from  the  British  em> 
pire  is  the  mark  aimed  at  by  an  active 
and  desperate  party  in  that  country, 
the  successors  of  the  Emmetts  and 
O'Connors,  who  look  for  freedom, 
like  those  misguided  men,  through  the 
accumulated  distresses  of  Britain  and 
increasing  power  of  France.  These 
persons  avail  themselves  of  the  popular 
discontent,  caring  as  little  from  what 
peculiar  cause  it  derives  its  source,  at 
the  miller  cans  from  what  spring  or 
bog  a  rivulet  arises,  providing  he  can 
direct  it  to  put  in  motion  his  own  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  agents  of  such  men  tore 
down  the  placards  which  announced 
that  the  allies  were  in  possession  of 
Paris,  and  it  is  their  press  that  sends 
forth  those  inflammatory  pamphlets, 
in  which  all  is  presented  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  Irish  reader  that  can  ex« 
asperate  him  against  his  fellow  subjects 
of  Britain.  Still,  however,  the  success 
of  these  instigators  depends  upon  the 
state  of  mmd  of  the  lower  order,  to 
whom  they  address  themselves;  and 
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n^ile  government  adopts  strong  mea> 
sures  to  repress  tKe  sraitious,  the  le¬ 
gislature  ought  to  proceed  like  good 
physicians,  v^o  think  they  do  little  in 
suMuing  the  immediate  attacks  of  an 
acute  disease,  if  they  cannot  restore 
the  general  health  of  the  patient,  and 
correct  that  evil  habit  of  body  in  Which 
the  disorder  had  its  origin.  The  severe 
measures  adopted  under  Mr  Peek’s 
act  (p.  85,)  may  have  the  result  of 
smotnering  the  flame  of  rebellion,  but 
the  radical  remedy  must  be  to  remove; 
the  fuel,  which  Bes  so  extremely  ready 
to  catch  every  spark.  For  this  pur- 
ose,  we  heartily  wish  the  stumbling- 
lock  and  offence  of  catholic  emanci¬ 
pation  were  at  once  removed,  by  con¬ 
ceding  to  the  Irish  of  that  persua¬ 
sion  the  rights  that  are  yet  withheld 
from  theita ;  being  fully  convinced,  that 
enough  has  been  conceded  to  destroy 
every  salutary  effect  which  could  be 
expected  to  protestantism  from  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  catholic  distpialifica- 
tions,  vrhile  that  which  is  withheld, 
like  the  poet’s 

—  i  **  Cruel  something  unpossess’d, 

Corrodes  and  leavens  all  the  rest.” 

The  catholics  of  Ireland  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  divided  into  two  parties.  The 
better  class,  including  most  of  the  men 
of  property  and  education  who  pro¬ 
fess  that  religion,  are  willing  to  accept 
of  the  terms  which  have  been  approved 
by  Monsigneur  Quarantotti,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  College  of  Missions,  and 
which  vests  in  the  crown  a  veto  upon 
the  election  of  the  Roman  catholic 
bishops,  as  a  pledge  and  security  that 
the  pastoral  trust  shall  not  be  lodged 
in  hands  inimical  to  government.  But 
as  there  arc  partizaus  in  France  who 
pique  themselves  on  being  better  roy¬ 
alists  than  the  king,  so  there  are  pa¬ 
pists  in  Ireland  who  think  it  necessary 
to  be  more  catholic  than  the  pope, 
concerning  whonr  it  may  be  fairly  con¬ 
jectured,  that  their  views  go  farther 


than  to  such  a  free  and  universal  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  religpon  as  would,  put 
them  in  every  respect  on  a  level  with 
the  members  of  the  established  church. 
Nowit  would  undoubtedly  be  politic  to 
place  these  factionaries  and  their  plans 
in  a  proper  light,  and  separate  from 
their  ranks  all  the  well-intentioned  of 
their  sect,  by  such  measures  of  con¬ 
ciliation  as  Would  give  satisfaction  to 
the  more  moderate  among  the  Irish 
catholics. 

An  affair  of  great  importance  to  the 
British  empire  also  occurred  during 
this  year,  the  issue  of  which  vVent  to  dis¬ 
appoint,  for  the  time,  the  hopes  which 
had  been  fondly  entertained  of  seeing 
the  apparent  heiress  of  these  realms 
suitably  provided  in  marriagC  during 
her  father’s  lifetime.  The  Hereditary 
Prince  of  Orange  had  been  for  somd 
time  understood  to  bh  the  intended 
son-in  law  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent.  He  had  received  hid 
education  chiefly  in  England,  might 
be  considered  almost  as  a  native  of  this 
country,  and  had  served  with  distinc¬ 
tion  under  the  British  banners  in  the 
peninsula.  But,  with  all  these  advan¬ 
tages,  the  Hereditary  Prince  had  fail¬ 
ed  in  rendering  his  addresses  accept¬ 
able  to  the  personage  to  whom  they 
Were  tendered ;  and  although  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  had  announced  the 
alliance  to  his  new  subjects,  as  One  of 
the  advantages  which  were  to  attend 
his  accession  to  his  new  dotnihibns, 
there  speedily  appeared  symptoms,  on 
the  part  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales,  very  unfavourable  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  match. 

In  consequence  of  her  repugnance,' 
a  serious  difference  threatened  to  take 
lace  between  the  Prince  Regent  aiid 
is  daughter,  which  was  the  more  em¬ 
barrassing,  as  the  previous  discord  in 
the  royal  family  rendered  the  Princes^ 
Charlotte  secure  of  having  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  one  parent  in  resisting 
the  wishes  of  the  other.  The  treaty 
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with  the  Prince  of  Oranw  was  broken 
off ;  but  this  had  not  tne  imniediate 
effect  of  appeasin{;  the  feelings  to 
which  difference  of  opinion  on  this  in¬ 
terest!^  point  hnd  naturally  given 
rise.  The  progress  of  these  dissen¬ 
sions  could  not  be  concealed  from  the 
public,  and  in  the  course  qf  the  irri¬ 
tation  which  they  had  pro- 
June  11.  duced,  an  incident  occur¬ 
red  calculated  to  give  them 
very  unpleasant  notoriety.  It  appears, 
in  so  far  as  the  public  has  b^n  inform¬ 
ed,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  having  shewn  less  compliance  on 
this  occasion  th^n  had  been  expected 
by  her  father,  his  Royal  Highness 
had  resolved  upon  a  change  among  the 
ladies  attendant  on  her  person.  When 
this  intended  arrangement  was  intima¬ 
ted  to  her,  the  Princess,  in  a  moment 
of  hasty  impatience,  threw  herself  into 
a  hackney  coach,  and,  without  any  at- 
tend^nta,  drove  to  Connaught-House, 
then  the  residence  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  Much  speculation  was,  of 
course,  excited  by  t^e  hasty  step  of  a 
very  young  lady,  whq  probably  acted 
only  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 
They  were  fortunately  silenced  by  the 
almost  immediate  return  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Charlotte  to  Carlton-House,  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  her  uncle  the 
Duke  of  York.  No  man  could  think 
hardly  of  a  personage  in  whom  so 
much  hope  and  so  many  wishes  are 
centered,  for  having  acted  without  a 
very  rigid  regard  to  etiquette,  at  a 
time  when  her  feelings  were  deeply 
interested }  and  all  were  rejoiced  to  nnd 
that  the  temporary  nyisunderstanding 
between  the  Prince  and  his 

daughter  was  soon  done  away.  Mo¬ 
tions  were  made,  and  questions  were 
asked,  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr  Whitbread,  respect¬ 
ing  the  manner  in  which  the  Princess 
Charlotte  was  hereafter  to  be  treated, 
and  the  degree  of  restraint  to  which 


she  was  to  be  subjected.  But  en(|ui« 
lies  of  a  nature,'  calculated  rather  to 
inflame  than  allay  the  discord  in  the 
Prince’s  family  (although  we  are  far 
frona  imputing  to  the  parties  Vrho  were 
active  in  promoting  an  investigation 
so  delicate,  any  intentional  purpose  of 
adding  to  disagreements  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  they  must  have  deplored,) 
were  quashed,  by  finding  that  the 
Princess  Charlotte  was  entirely  recon¬ 
ciled  to  her  best  protector,  ana  not  be¬ 
ing  apprehensive  of  sustaining  either 
restraint  or  compulsion,  had  no  more 
occasion  for  the  interference  of  the 
Peers  qr  Commons,  than  if  she  had 
been  the  daughter  of  an  affectionate 
father  in  private  life.  Her  father’s 
deference  to  her  inclinations  had,  in¬ 
deed,  been  already  announced  in  the 
strongest  manner,  by  the  breaking  off 
a  match  to  which  we  have  he<trd  no 
objection  stated,  excepting  that  the 
bridegroom’s  proposal  did  not  suit  the 
wishes  of  the  bride.  The  freedom  of 
choice,  which  has  been  too  often  de¬ 
nied  to  persons  of  her  rank,  was  libe¬ 
rally  and  prudently,  as  well  as  kindly,  * 
indulged  to  her  Royal  Highness  ;  and 
let  us  add  with  pleasure,  that,  as  far 
as  mortal  foresight  can  penetrate,  the 
liberty  which  was  affectionately  con¬ 
ceded  hy  the  father,  who  had  perhaps 
himself  suffered  from  the  necessity  of 
sacrificing  domestic  happiness  for  state 
policy,  was  used  with  prudence  and 
disciTtion  by  the  illustrious  personage 
to  whom  the  indulgence  was  extend¬ 
ed. 

The  wisdom  of  many  a  politician 
was  baffled  by  the  simple  explanation 
which  time  has  afforded,  of  the  real 
cause  for  breaking  off  the  intended 
treaty  qf  marriage  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  reason  assigned  by  one 
class  of  politicians  was,  the  Princess 
Charlotte’s  attachment  to  her  mother, 
who  was  understood  to  disapprove  of 
the  match  Another  set  of  talkers 
discovered)  in  the  supposed  influence 
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of  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  sister 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  resident  in  Lon¬ 
don,  something  sinister  to  the  propo> 
sed  union;  and,  to  say  truth,  the  marri¬ 
age  which  has  been  lately  meditated  be- 
tween  a  princess  of  Russia  and  the  dis¬ 
carded  suitor,  might  give  some  colour 
to  such  speculations.  The  most  ge¬ 
neral  reason  alleged  for  the  breach  of 
the  match  was,  the  disinclination  which 
her  Royal  Highness  felt  to  leave  her 
native  country,  and  reside  occasionally 
in  that  of  her  proposed  husband.  But 
the  tell-tale  Time  nas  since  induced  us 
to  entertain  a  belief,  that  a  previous 
attachment  to  another  and  most  wor¬ 
thy  object,  was  the  principal  cause  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte’s  repugnance 
to  the  proposed  match,  it  is  very 
unusual,  (  unless  in  works  of  fiction, } 
for  love  to  interfere  in  fixing  the  alli¬ 
ance  of  princesses ;  but,  happy  that 
such  has  been  the  case  with  ours,  we 
sum  the  subject  by  acceding  to  the 
quaint  sentiment  of  the  tragedian,  and 
anticipating,  at  the  same  time,  the  pro- 
bable  destinies  of  her  Royal  Highness 

Who  rules  o’er  freemen  should  herself  be 
free.” 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  state,  that,  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  painful  doubt,  and  after  a 
disappointment  so  mortifying  in  every 
respect,  his  behaviour  was  manly,  sen¬ 
sible,  and  interesting.  During  the 
dependence  of  the  negociation  he  re- 
sided  in  London  in  the  most  private 
manner,  and  declined  every  invitation 
to  assume  state  belonging  to  his  rank. 

If  1  prove  unsuccessful  in  my  suit,” 
he  said,  '*  it  shall  not  be  said  that  I 
have  put  to  expence  the  generous  Eng. 
lish  nation,  which  has  so  long  afforded 
my  family  an  asylum ;  and  still  less  am 
I  entitled  in  that  event  to  throw  any 
additional  burthen  upon  the  impove¬ 
rished  country,  to  the  government  of 
which  my  family  has  been  so  unexpect¬ 


edly  restored.’*  His  conduct  on  this, 
and  on  other  occasions,  was  marked  by 
a  delicacy  which  seemed  to  render  him 
not  unworthy  of  the  valuable  prize  for 
which  he  contended.  There  was  a 
temporary  feeling  of  disappointment 
in  the  public  mind  by  the  breaking 
off  a  treaty  of  marriage,  which  seemed 
well  fitted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
kingdom.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  a  union  of  so  close  a  nature  with 
a  continental  power,  might  have  been 
the  means  of  involving  Britain  in  dis¬ 
putes  from  which  she  may  now  es- 
•  cape,  and  that  our  royal  family,  having 
acquired  no  new  interests  abroad,  may 
remain,  agreeably  to  the  motto»of  our 
last  female  sovereign,  Entirely  Eng- 
lish,  and  disengaged  from  all  otfier  mo¬ 
tives  connected  with  the  continent,  ex¬ 
cepting  such  as  influence  the  general 
welfare  of  Europe. 

With  these  remarks  we  conclude 
the  annals  of  the  year  1814,  which  wrill 
be  long  distinguished  in  the  history  of 
Europe,  for  the  complete  overthrow 
of  the  usurpation  of  France,  her  re¬ 
duction  within  her  natural  bounds,  as 
a  member,  not  the  tyrant,  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  commonwealth,  and  for  the  re¬ 
storation  of  her  ancient  dynasty.  Nei¬ 
ther  will  the  sensations  which  we  have 
felt  during  this  remarkable  era  be 
ever  erazed  from  the  minds  on  whidh 
they  were  so  vividly  impressed.  Other 
events  succeeded  in  the  subsequent 
year,  even  more  striking  in  themselves, 
not  of  less  deep  influence  upon  the 
course  of  human  affairs,  and  certainly 
more  flattering  to  onr  feelings  as  Bri¬ 
tons.  But  these  succeeded  to  an  un¬ 
expected  convulsion,  the  recollection 
of  whose  unexpected  fury  will  long 
make  us  feel  like  men  who  tread  on 
the  surface  of  a  volcano.  The  victory 
of  Waterloo,  and  the  second  capture 
of  Paris,  agitating,  affecting,  and  ia- 
teresting,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for 
human  events  to  be  so,  had  not  power 
again  to  lull  us  into  the  pleasing  delu- 
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non,  that  w^r  was  vanished  from  the 
earth,  and  that  contending  nations 
might  in  future  hang  the  trumpet  in 
the  hall,  and  vie  only  in  the  arts  of 
commerce  and  of  peace.  The  eyes 
which  wept  for  joy  at  the  first  resto> 
ration  of  the  Bourbons,  cannot  look 
upon  theii  second  rC'CStabhihment 


without  painful  and  anxious  appre- 
hensiono,.  concerning  the  stability  of 
their  throne.  The  disappointment  of 
our  well-grounded,  hopes,  and  the  va¬ 
rious  causes  which  contributed  again 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe,,  will 
be  found  in  our  annals  for  the  next 
year. 


